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Part  I 


School  Dialogues 


The  Dollies'  Fortune 


Characters: 


Three  little  girls ;  two  dressed  for  the  street ;  one,  a  little 
older,  dressed  to  repreKot  a  fortune-teller. 

SCENE. — Any  room.  IHscffvered-^FounjVE'TEUJaL  sioUd 
in  large  armchair  with  tabU  besitU  htr^  an  which  is  a 
candle. 

Enter  two  girls  with  dolls. 

F.  T.     (jood-afternoon,  ladies. 

Both  Girus.    Good-afternoon. 

1ST  Girl.    Is  this  the  fortune-teller  ? 

F.  T.     It  is.     Will  3rou  be  seated  ?    {Girls  tahc  seats.) 

1ST  G.     We  brought  our  dollies  to  have  their  fortunes  told. 

F.  T.    Ah,  yes,  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure. 

2D  GntL.  Do  you  tell  only  good  things  that  are  going  to 
happen? 

F.  T.  Oh,  I  must  tell  just  what  I  see,  whether  it  is  good  or 
bad.  But  if  you  are  not  pleased  with  what  I  tell  you,  you  need 
not  pay  me  for  it. 

sdG.  Oh,  is  that  it?  That's  very  fair,  I'm  sure.  And  if 
we  are  suited,  how  much  do  you  charge? 

F.  T.  Then  you  must  cross  my  pdm  with  silver.  Do  you 
agree? 

3D  G.     Oh,  certainly. 

F.  T.     And  which  comes  first? 

JD  G.  (fo  1ST  G.).    You  go  first. 

1ST  G.     Very  well. 

{Tahes  seat  beside  F.  T.,  who  lights  her  caniU  and loohs 
solemnly  at  dolVs  hand.) 

F.  T.  (speaking  very  slowly ^  with  long  pauses).  I  see  that 
this  child  is  to  be  very  fortunate.  She  will  have  many  friends, 
plenty  of  fine  clothes,  beautiful  dresses  with  hats,  parasols  and 
&ns  to  match.  I  see  that  she  will  be  an  obedient  and  dutiful 
child,  but  she  is  inclined  to  be  rather  delicate,  and  you  should 
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be  careful  of  her  health.  Never  allow  her  to  get  her  feet  wet, 
or  leave  her  out-of-doors  at  night.  I  see  an  accident  of  some 
kind;  let  me  see — yes,  I  think  she  is  to  lose  one  of  her 
arms 

1ST  G.    Oh  ! 

F.  T.  But  you  can  easily  get  a  new  one,  and  she  will  soon 
be  as  well  as  ever.  And  here  is  some  good  fortune  coming  to 
her — ^I  can't  tell  just  what  it  is,  but  you  will  know  in  about  six 
months.     I  believe  that  is  all.     {Bows  dismissal.) 

1ST  G.  (rising).    Thank  you. 

F.  T.  (looking  toward  2D  G.).  The  next  I  (2D  G.  takis 
place.  F.  T.  examines  doWs  hand  as  before^  I  see  that  this 
child,  too,  is  to  be  a  favorite  of  fortune.  She  will  make  friends 
wherever  she  goes.  She  will  have  plenty  of  pretty  clothes  and 
jewelry,  a  fine  carriage,  and  possibly  an  automobile.  She  is 
to  go  on  a  journey  soon — I  think  to  Newport.  You  will  have 
to  watch  her  closely.  Don't  leave  her  out  in  the  sun,  or  it  will 
ruin  her  complexion ;  and  don't  take  her  in  bathing  on  any 
account.  I  regret  to  say  that  she  is  to  meet  with  some  misfor- 
tune— yes,  here  it  is ;  she  is  going  to  lose  her  beautiful  hair 

3D  G.     Oh,  how  terrible ! 

F.  T.  But  it  can  easily  be  replaced,  and  if  you  like  you 
will  be  able  to  have  a  different  color.  I  see  that  she  will  have 
a  long  life,  and,  for  the  most  part,  a  happy  one.  {Puts  candle 
on  table  and  bows  dismissal.)    Now  are  you  both  satisfied  ? 

2D  G.  {rising).  With  everything  except  the  trouble  that  is 
to  come  to  her.     Naturally,  I  am  not  pleased  with  that. 

1ST  G.  (rising).     Nor  I  either. 

F.  T.  Ah,  but  it  will  be  only  for  a  little  time ;  they  will 
soon  be  well  again;  and  doQ't  you  know  that  you  will  love 
them  all  the  better  for  the  troubles  they  pass  through  ? 

Girls.     Do  you  really  think  so? 

F.  T.  Oh,  yes ;  I  am  sure  of  it.  Every  misfortune  that 
comes  to  your  children  will  only  make  them  dearer  to  you. 

1ST  G.     Well,  in  that  case 

2D  G.    Yes,  in  that  case,  we  ought  to  be  satisfied. 

(Both  open  purses  and  take  out  dimes  with  which  they  cross 
theF.  T.*s  palm.) 

F.  T.     Thank  you. 
Girls.    Good-afternoon. 
F.  T.    Good-afternoon. 

CURTAIN 


A  Gift  to  Santa  Glaus 


Charactbrs: 


Edna. 
Marian. 

AUCE. 

Time, — Christinas  Eve. 

SCENE  I. — Atiy  roam  with  shelf  or  place  where  stockings  mt^ 
be  hung.  Discovered-^Three  littU  girls^  each  hanging  up  a 
stocking. 

Edna.  There  1  Tm  sure  Santa  Claus  can't  miss  that.  I 
got  just  the  biggest  stocking  I  could  find. 

AucB.  I  should  think  so !  I  asked  mother  for  one  of  hers, 
but  she  thought  that  wouldn't  be  fair.  And  I  don't  suppose  it 
really  would. 

Marian.  No,  1  don't  think  so  either.  When  Santa  Claus 
is  so  good  to  bring  us  presents,  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
our  own  stocking  full. 

Ed.  I  never  thought  about  that.  I  didn't  mean  to  be  pig- 
gish. It  is  good  of  him  to  come  so  far  and  bring  us  so  many 
things. 

aI.  Isn't  it?  And,  do  you  know,  I've  been  wondering  if 
Santa  Claus  ever  gets  any  presents  himself. 

Mar.  Santa  Claus?  Oh,  Alice!  The  idea!  What 
should  he  care  about  presents  ? 

Al.  Well,  why  shouldn't  he  ?  Everybody  likes  to  get  pres- 
ents, don't  they  ? 

Ed.  Yes,  real  people,  of  course;  but  Santa  Claus — that 
seems  different. 

Al.    Why  different  ?    Isn't  Santa  Claus  real  people? 

Ed.  Why — ^yes,  I  suppose  so ;  but  we  never  saw  him,  you 
know. 

Mar.  Maybe  Mrs.  Santa  Claus  gives  him  presents,  and  his 
children,  if  he  has  any. 
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Al.  Maybe;  but  I  think  it  would  be  nice  if  we  could  give 
him  something  ourselves. 

Ed.    We  girls? 

Al.     Yes.    Don't  you  think  so? 

Mar.     Why,  yes.    That  would  be  lovely ! 

Ed.  But  what  can  we  give  him  ?  I  don't  suppose  he  needs 
a  thing. 

Al.    No,  but  just  to  show  we  remember  him,  you  know. 

Mar.  Do  you  suppose  he  wears  neckties?  That's  what 
mamma  always  gives  papa. 

Ed.  Oh,  I  don't  think  so.  He  wears  fur  gloves,  but  we 
haven't  the  money  to  get  anything  like  that,  and  besides,  there 
isn't  time. 

Al.  I  think  he'd  be  just  as  well  pleased  with  some  little 
thing.  Why  not  give  him  a  nice  big  apple?  I  don't  believe 
they  grow  where  he  lives ;  it's  too  cold. 

Mar.     All  right  1 

Ed.     That  would  be  fine.     But  how  shall  we  do  it  ? 

Al.  Why,  we'll  leave  it  here  where  he  can't  help  but  see  it. 
Marian,  you  go  get  the  apple,  and  Edna  and  I  will  write  a  note  to 
put  with  it.     Here's  some  paper  that  mother  left  this  morning. 

lExtt  Mar. 

(Al.  seafs  herseff  at  table  to  write.    Ed.  looks  over  her 
shoulder.') 

Ed.    What  will  you  say? 

Al.  (writing).  We'll  just  tell  him  who  it's  from.  There  I 
How's  that  ? 

Ed.  {reading) .  Good  1  (Enter  Mar.  ,  with  big  red  apple.) 
Oh,  what  a  lovely  apple  I  Listen,  Marian,  while  Alice  reads 
you  what  she's  written. 

Al.  (reading).  *<  Dear  Santa  Claus :  This  apple  is  for  you, 
from  Edna  and  Alice  and  Marian." 

Mar.     That's  good.     Now  where  shall  we  put  it  ? 

Ed.  I'll  tell  you.  We'll  set  a  chair  right  under  the  stock- 
ings and  put  the  apple  in  it. 

(Arranges  chair.     Mar.  places  apple  in  it.) 

Al.  And  we'll  pin  the  note  to  the  back  of  the  chair  so  he 
can't  help  but  see  it.  Wait  till  I  write  his  name  on  it. 
(Writes.)    S-a-n-t-a  C-1  a-u-s.     There  I 

(Pins  note  to  chair.) 
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Ed.     IsD*t  that  great? 

Al.     Won't  he  be  pleased  1 

Mael    I'd  just  like  to  see  his  face  when  he  finds  it  I 

(AH  stand  with  clashed  hands,  smiling  and  looking  at  the 
afpU.) 

CURTAIN 


SCENE  U. — Same  room  Christmas  morning.  Stockings  filled ; 
afplegont;  note  finned  on  chair.  Discovered — Mavl,  stand- 
ing before  the  stockings. 

Mak.  [running  toward  door  and  callings,  Girls^  oh,  girls, 
hurry  up  1    The  stockings  are  all  full  and  the  apple  is  gone  I 

(Ed.  and  Al.  rush  in,) 

Al.  Oh,  good  !     He  found  it  I 

Ed.  He  found  it ! 

Al.  But  the  note  is  here.    Oh,  no ;  do  let  me  see.    (Ex^ 

amines  note.)  Why,  it's  another — from  ^m— from  Santa 
Qausl 

^[^  I  From  Santa  Claus  I 

Al.  Yes;  listen.  {Reads  while  others  also  look  at  note,) 
**  Dear  Edna  and  Alice  and  Marian :  Thank  you  for  the  nice 
red  apple.  It  was  the  only  Christmas  present  I  had.  V\\  be 
sure  to  come  again  next  year.     Your  friend,  Santa  Claus." 

Ed.     Oh,  my  I 

Mar.     Isn't  that  lovely ! 

Al.     I'm  so  glad  we  thought  of  it. 

Ed.     So  am  I. 

Mar.     He  was  pleased,  wasn't  he? 

Al.  Of  course  he  was.  We'll,  do  it  every  year.  But  do 
how  full  my  stocking  is ! 

Ed.     So  is  mine ! 

Mar.     And  mine,  too  1 

(Each  takes  down  her  stocking  and  holds  it  in  her  arms. 
They  dance  to  front  of  stage  and  sing  to  the  tune  of 
''JingU  Bellsr) 
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Hurrah  for  Santa  Claus, 

That  kind  and  good  old  man ; 
We  hope  he'll  come  again 

As  often  as  he  can. 
He  stufis  our  stockings  full 

With  gifts  all  bright  and  new. 
Then  off  he  goes  as  quick  as  scat. 

He  has  so  much  to  do. 

{Chorus.) 


Santa  Claus,  Santa  Claus, 
What  lovely  things  you  do  I 

Always  you  remember  us, 
And  we'll  remember  you.     (Jiefcai.) 


CURTAIN 


The  Monomaniacs 


Characters  : 

Mrs.  Davis. 
Mrs.  Perkins. 
Mrs.  Williams. 


SCENE. — Mrs.  Davis's  sitting-roam.     Discovered — Mrs. 
Davis  and  Mrs.  Perkins,  the  latter  in  street  dress. 

Mrs.  p.  (rising).  I  really  must  be  going,  Mrs.  Davis. 
But  there !  I  nearly  forgot  my  errand.  I  wanted  to  ask  if 
you  have  a  skirt  pattern  that  I  can  use  for  Elinor,  one  of  the 
new  styles.  The  one  I  have  is  so  old,  and  she's  getting  quite 
particular  now ;  she  wants  everything  right  up  to  date. 

Mrs.  D.     I  think  I  have  one.     Sit  down  and  I'll  see. 

(Looks  in  box  or  basket.) 

Mrs.  p.  Elinor's  growing  so  fast,  I  can  hardly  keep  her  in 
clothes.  All  the  dresses  she  had  last  year  are  up  to  her  knees 
this  year.     I  never  saw  the  like. 

Mrs.  D.  There,  how  will  that  do?  (Hands  pattern  to 
Mrs.  p.)    I  think  it's  a  neat,  pretty  skirt. 

Mrs.  p.  Oh,  yes,  that  will  do  nicely.  Thank  you  so 
much.  I'll  cut  one  off  and  send  Elinor  over  with  this  one  to- 
morrow.   She'll  be  glad  of  an  excuse  to  come. 

Mrs.  D.    Oh,  there's  no  hurry  about  it. 

Mrs.  p.  It's  very  good  of  you,  I'm  sure.  (Looks  out  of 
window.'^  Is  that  Mrs.  Williams  across  the  street?  Yes,  I 
believe  sne's  coming  here.  Now  you'll  hear  about  nothing  but 
Maijorie  every  minute  that  she  stays.  Did  you  ever  notice 
how  she  talks  continually  about  that  child  ?  She  doesn't  give 
you  a  chance  to  say  a  word  about  anything  else.  It's  the 
funniest  thing ! 

Mrs.  D.     Maijorie  is  a  very  interesting  child. 
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Mrs.  p.  Why,  yes,  to  be  sure;  but  she  isn't  the  cnfy  one 
in  the  world.  [Exit  Mrs.  D. 

Mrs.  Williams  {talking  outside),  I  ought  not  to  stop  a 
minute.  I  promised  Marjorie  I'd  meet  her  after  school  to  do 
some  shopping,  and  it's  time  I  was  on  my  way.  (JSnter  Mrs. 
W.  and  Mrs.  D.)  Oh,  good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Perkins. 
(Shakes  hands  with  Mrs.  P.)  It's  a  long  time  since  I've  seen 
you.  I  told  Marjorie  yesterday  I  must  call  on  you,  and  she 
said  if  I'd  wait  till  Saturday  she'd  go  too.  The  poor  child  is 
so  busy  with  her  studies  she  hardly  gets  a  minute's  time  for 
recreation.  They  do  cram  children  so  nowadays ;  it's  some- 
thing dreadful,  /think. 

Mrs.  p.  I  know  it!  Why,  Elinor  has  to  study  some 
nights  till  eleven  o'clock.  I'm  actually  afraid  she'll  overwork^ 
she's  so  ambitious. 

Mrs.  W.  Yes,  that's  the  way  with  Marjorie.  But  she's  so 
anxious  to  pass  her  examinations,  and  she's  always  had  such 
a  high  standing,  so  far,  that  I  hate  to  have  her  fall  behind. 

Mrs.  p.  That's  just  it.  Elinor  never  gets  less  than  ninety, 
and  oftener  it's  ninety-seven  and  ninety-eight,  and  in  Algebra 
two  or  three  times  she's  had  a  hundred.  She's  fine  in  mathe* 
roatics ;  she  always  was.     I  remember 

Mrs.  W.  Oh,  Marjorie  has  always  got  high  credit  marks, 
too.  She  does  well  in  all  her  studies,  but  her  specialty  is  Eng- 
lish. She  just  laves  it.  She  reads  book  after  book,  dry  things, 
too,  they  seem  to  me,  but  she  absorbs  them  like  a  sponge,  with- 
out the  least  effort.     It  really  surprises  me. 

Mrs.  p.  Yes,  Elinor's  fond  of  reading,  too.  I  wish  I  could 
remember  how  many  books  she's  read  since  school  began, — 
more  than  I  read  in  a  year. 

Mrs.  W.  What  troubles  me  most  is  that  Marjorie  doesn't 
get  time  for  her  music.  She  was  doing  so  beautifully  with  it 
last  year;  her  teacher  said  she  never  saw  a  child  get  on  so 
fast ;  but  now  she  hasn't  touched  the  piano  in  a  month. 

Mrs.  p.  Oh,  I  insist  that  Elinor  must  practice  half  an  hour 
every  day,  at  least.  I  don't  want  her  to  lose  what  she's 
learned.  She's  got  so  she  can  play  quite  difficult  music,  and 
she  reads  it  almost  at  sight.  It's  really  wonderful.  But  now 
her  eyes  are  troubling  her,  and  she  complains  so  much  of 
headache  I'm  quite  worried  about  it.  I'm  going  to  take  her  to 
the  oculist  next  week  and  see  if  she  needs  glasses. 

Mrs.  W.  I  dare  say  she  does.  When  I  got  Mar}orie*s 
glasses  she'd  been  having  dreadful  headaches  for  a  long  time, 
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and  the  oculist  said  it  was  all  her  ejes;  she  ought  to  have  had 
glasKS  yeaxs  aga  And  he  was  right,  for  she's  hardly  had  a 
headache  since. 

Mrs.  p.  Wdl,  I  hope  that's  all  that's  the  matter  with 
Elinor.  Her  eyes  have  never  been  strong  since  she  had  the 
measles.  She  was  so  very  sick  then,  you  luiow,  and  we  didn't 
know  what  it  was  at  first,  for  hers  was  the  only  case  around. 
We  never  could  think  where  she  got  it.  But  I'm  glad  it's  over 
with.  I  believe  now  she's  had  about  all  the  children's  diseases 
on  the  list. 

Mrs.  W.  So  has  Maijorie,  all  esccept  whooping-cough.  I 
hear  there  are  one  or  two  cases  around.  I'm  so  afraid  she'll 
get  it.     I  do  hope  it  won't  spread. 

Mrs.  p.  Oh,  I  hope  not.  I'm  going  to  keep  Elinor  away 
from  it  if  possible.  But  dear  me  I  I  must  go.  (Risis  and 
Uoks  at  watch.)  I  didn't  dream  it  was  so  late.  Thank  you 
so  much  for  the  pattern,  Mrs.  Davis.  I'm  sure  Elinor  will  be 
ddightcd  with  it.    Good-afternoon. 

1&B(&.  D.     Oh,  you're  entirely  welcome.    Good-afternoon. 

{Exit  Mrs.  P. 

Mrs.  W.  Isn't  it  too  funny  for  anything  the  way  Mrs. 
Perkins  goes  on  about  Elinor  ?  She's  just  completely  wrapped 
up  in  that  child.  (Mrs.  P.  rehUers  quietly  and  stands  in 
sight  of  audience^  bui  behind  Mrs.  D.  and  Mrs.  W.)  She 
can't  talk  of  anything  or  anybody  else  but  Elinor  the  whole 
time. 

Mrs.  P.  Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Davis;  did  you  see  anything 
of  my  gloves?    I  think  I  must  have  left  them. 

(Both  ladies  rise.) 

VLbs.  W.  (excitedly).  Mercy  on  me  I  Is  that  you,  Mrs. 
Perkins  ?    What  was  I  saying  ? 

Mrs.  p.  Just  the  same  thing  that  I  was  saying  about  you 
before  you  came  in.  You  say  I  can't  talk  about  anything  but 
Elinor,  and  I  said  you  couldn't  talk  about  anything  but 
Marjorie. 

Mrs.  W.  I  ?  The  idea !  How  can  you  say  anything  like 
that! 

Mrs.  p.  Because  it's  true.  I  said  it,  and  I'll  stick  to  it. 
You  never  thought  about  it,  perhaps,  but  if  you  would  you'd 
see  it  for  yourself.  It's  nothing  but  Marjorie,  Marjorie,  all  the 
time. 

Mrs.  W.     Wdl,  I'm  very  sure  I  don't  talk  about  Marjorie 
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half  as  much  as  you  do  about  Elinor.  I  don't  suppose  you 
realize  it,  but  you  never  give  me  a  chance^  for  it's  all  Elinor 
from  beginning  to  end. 

Mrs.  p.     How  queer  I    That's  just  the  way  I  feel  about  you. 

Mrs.  W.  Well,  I  think  we  shall  have  to  leave  it  to  Mrs. 
Davis  to  decide  which  one  of  us  is  right.  What  do  you  say, 
Mrs.  Davis? 

Mrs.  D.     Oh,  don't  appoint  me  your  judge,  I  beg  of  you  I 

Mrs.  p.     But  please  tell  us  honestly  what  you  think. 

Mrs.  D.  (smi/ing).  Perhaps  it  might  be  a  good  idea  for 
both  of  you  to  watch  yourselves  carefully  and  see  what  y^u 
think. 

Mrs.  W.  You  remind  me  of  Marjorie.  That's  one  of  her 
favorite  expressions  :  **  Watch  yourself,  not  somebody  else." 
She  always  likes  to  fix  the  responsibility  where  it  belongs. 
What  are  you  laughing  at?  Oh,  dear!  I  didn't  think.  I 
don't  know  but  Mrs.  Perkins  is  right. 

Mrs.  p.  You'll  have  to  try  Elinor's  plan.  When  she 
wants  to  break  off  some  habit  she  charges  the  whole  family  to 
remind  her  if  she  forgets.  She's  broken  herself  of— oh,  there  ! 
Now  you're  laughing  dXme/  I  don't  wonder.  Mrs.  Williams, 
I'm  afraid  you're  right,  too.  I  shall  surely  have  to  try 
Elinor's  plan. 

Mrs.  W.    And  I  must  try  Marjorie's. 


CURTAIN 


A  Wily  Salesman 


CoASLACnMB: 

Mhs.  Edmonds. 
BIrs.  Worth. 
A  Salesman. 

SCENE. — Afif  roam.    Ducavered^-iius.  Edmonds  tioiidf 
stiffing. 

Mrs.  E.  (looking  out  of  window).  I  wonder  who's  coming 
now.  Some  agent  or  pedkr^  I  should  say.  If  they  aren't  the 
greatest  nuisance  I 

(Knock  is  heard,     Mrs.  E.  goos  to  door.) 

Salesman  (entering).    Good-afternoon,  madam. 

Mrs.  £.  (retreating).  Good-aftemoon.  I  don't  wish  for 
anjTthing  to-day. 

Salesman.  Ah,  madam,  if  you  knew  what  I  have  here  yoQ 
would  not  say  that. 

Mrs.  E.  Yes,  I  should,  for  I'm  really  not  in  need  of  Mf- 
thing. 

Salesman.  Yes,  madam ;  but  if  you  will  look  only  for  a 
moment  at  the  beautiful  goods  I  will  show  you  I'm  sure  you 
will  change  your  mind.     (Opens  grip.) 

Mrs.  E.  I  can  tell  you  you're  only  wasting  your  time  as 
well  as  mine. 

Salesman  (holding  up  a  piece  of  dress^goods).  These, 
madam,  are  all  imported  goods  in  dress  lengths,  eight  yards,  in 
the  very  newest  materials  and  shades.  Now,  isn't  that  a  bnu* 
tiful  piece? 

Mrs.  E.    Yes ;  but  I  don't  care  for  any  dress-goods  at  all. 

Salesman.  Aiid  here  is  another,  handsomer  still.  See  how 
soft  and  fine  it  is.     And  only  four  dollars  a  yard. 

Mrs.  E.    Four  dollars  I 
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Salesman.  Yes,  madam,  it's  one  of  the  greatest  bargains 
ever  known.     Don't  you  think  so? 

Mrs.  £.    No ;  I  think  it's  an  outrageous  price. 

Salesman.  But,  madam,  let  me  tell  you.  I've  been  sell- 
ing these  same  identical  goods  all  along  for  five  dollars  a  yard ; 
but  I  know  if  I  can  sell  a  piece  to  you  it  will  be  one  of  the  best 
advertisements  I  could  have,  so  I  made  up  my  mind  to  sell  at 
a  sacrifice  and  let  you  have  it  for  four  dollars.  What  do  you 
say? 

~  Mrs.  E.    No,  I  couldn't  think  of  paying  any  such  price  as 
that. 

Salesman.  Well,  now,  madam,  there's  one  piece  I  want  to 
show  you  that's  the  handsomest  of  all,  and  one  of  the  new 
shades  that  all  Paris  is  wild  over.  I  might  have  sold  it  a  hun- 
dred times,  but,  you  see,  it's  a  very  trying  color,  and  only  a 
very  few  women,  young  and  with  perfect  complexions,  can 
wear  it.  There  was  a  lady  just  around  the  comer  who  caught 
sight  of  it  and  was  just  crazy  to  buy  it,  but  I  knew  she'd  look 
like  a  fright  in  it,  and  I  never  like  to  sell  anything  that  I  think 
people  wUl  be  dissatisfied  with  afterward.  So  1  said  to  her, 
''Madam,  I'm  afraid  you  would  find  it  a  rather  trying  shade; 
wouldn't  you  like  this  dark  red  better?  "  Well,  say !  she  flew 
at  me  like  a  mad  hen,  and  of  course  I  lost  my  sale.  But,  as  I 
say,  I'd  rather  lose  money  than  have  my  customers  dissatisfied. 

Mrs.  E.     Who  was  the  lady  ?    Mrs.  Worth  ? 

Salesman.  Yes,  I  believe  that  was  the  name, — Mrs.  Worth. 
She  ought  to  thank  me  for  saving  her  from  making  herself  look 
ugly,  but  of  course  she  won't.  But,  now,  madam,  won't  you 
let  me  sell  you  this  dress  pattern  ?  I — really — pardon  me,  but 
I'm  sure  you  would  look  charming  in  it. 

Mrs.  E.  Oh,  thank  you  !  I — I  really  don't  know.  It  is 
lovely.  It  would  make  an  elegant  evening  gown.  I've  half  a 
mind  to  get  it  to  wear  to  Mrs.  Worth's  reception  next  month. 
I  suppose  it's  the  same  price  as  the  others  ? 

Salesbian.  Ahem  I  Well,  no,  madam,  I  can't  sell  this  for 
less  than  five  dollars  a  yard. 

Mrs.  E.     Five  dollars  !     Why  does  it  cost  so  much  ? 

Salesman.     The  very  fact  that  it  is  such  a  delicate  and 
beautiful  shade  makes  it  more  expensive.     You  see  the  manu- 
facturers find  it  very  difficult  to  make  the  color  always  the 
>jime,  and  there  has  been  such  a  call  for  it  that  it  is  hard  to 
upply  the  demand. 

Mrs.  E.    That  teems  a  good  deal  to  pay,  but  after  all|  it*a 
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only  a  dollar  more  on  a  yard,  and  I  do  want  it  dreadfully. 
Yes,  I  think  TU  take  it 

Salesman.  Very  well,  madam;  I  think  you're  wise,  for 
you'll  never  find  a  more  becoming  color,  or  a  dress  that  will 
give  you  better  satisfaction. 

Mrs.  E.  (taking  purse  from  drawer).  That  would  be— 
eight  yards---forty  dollars. 

Salesman.     Yes,  madam ;  thank  you.    Good-afternoon. 

\Exit, 

Mrs.  E.  {looking  at  goods).  It  is  a  beautiful  piece,  but  I 
ought  not  to  have  bought  it ;  it  was  a  dreadful  price,  and  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know  what  Horace  will  say.  He'll  think  I'm  ter- 
ribly extravagant.  But  it  is  just  too  perfectly  lovely  for  any- 
thing !  I  wonder  if  it  will  be  becoming  to  me?  {Goes  to 
glass,  unfolds  goods  and  holds  up  around  her  face,)  Of  course 
I  can  see  that  Cassandra  Worth  would  look  like  a  fright  in  it. 
How  could  she  ever  think  of  wearing  such  a  thing !  But, 
really,  it  is  becoming  to  me,  {Bell  rings,)  Good  gracious  1 
{Tumbles  goods  out  of  sight  and  goes  to  door,)  Oh,  Mrs. 
Worth !  How  do  you  do !  {Enter  Mrs.  Worth,  with 
bundle.)  Come  in,  do.  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you.  Do  have  a 
chair. 

Mrs.  W.  No,  thanks;  I  can't  stay  a  minute.  I  just  ran 
in  to  show  you  some  dress-goods  I  bought  of  a  man  that  came 
around  this  afternoon.  {Unties  string  of  bundle.)  Did  he 
stop  here  ? 

Mrs.  E.  Oh,  yes,  and  I  bought  some,  too.  Do  let  me 
show  you  I  {Brings  out  goods.)  Isn't  it  a  lovely  color  ?  He 
said  it  was  a  very  trying  shade,  and  there  were  very  few  people 
to  whom  he  could  recommend  it,  but  he  was  sure  it  would  be 
immensely  becoming  to  me.     Don't  you  think  it's  beautiful? 

Mrs.  W.     Yes,  it  is. 

Mrs.  £.     Didn't  he  show  it  to  you  ? 

Mrs.  W.  Yes,  he  showed  it  to  me.  {Removes  paper  from 
bundle  and  holds  up  goods.)  And  I  bought  it — or  one  just  like 
it.     He  told  me  the  very  same  thing. 

Mrs.  E.     He  did  !     Oh,  the  wretch  ! 

{Both  stand  holding  goods  and  looking  daggers  ai  each  other.) 


CURTAIN 


Escaped  From  the  Zoo 


Characters  : 
Three  boys  and  one  girl 

SCENE. — Any  room.     Discovered— Oucl  seated^  rea£ng. 

Enter  Thrse  Boys  ;  one  with  bushy  hair  standing  out  from  his 
head^  representing  a  lion  ;  one  stretching  up  a  long  neck^ 
representing  a  giraffe;  one  with  both  hands  held  in  fronts 
hanging  loose  from  wrists ^  representing  a  kangaroo.  Girl 
starts  up  in  alarm,  as  they  move  about  the  room,  the  Hon 
roaring  and  shaking  his  mane,  the  giraffe  reaching  up  to 
nibble  something  above  his  head,  the  kangaroo  galloping 
about. 

Girl. 

Pray  tell  me^  what  do  these  antics  mean  ? 
And  who  in  the  world  are  you  ? 

Why,  we  are  animals,  don't  you  see? 
We'ye  just  escaped  from  the  Zoo. 

(Runs  fingers  through  hair.) 

I  am  the  lion. 

Giraffe  (stretching  neck). 

And  I'm  the  giraffe. 

ELangaroo  (galloping). 

And  I  am  the  kangaroo. 

(The  same  motions  are  repeated  with  the  closing  Unes  ef 
each  verse.) 

Girl.      Yqu  look  quite  ugly  and  fierce  enough 
To  frighten  me  through  and  through. 
i8 


Lion. 
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GiRAFFB. 

Why,  that's  quite  natural,  don't  yoa  see? 
For  we  belong  to  the  Zoo. 
Ijon. 

The  strong,  young  lion. 

GntAFFX. 

The  tall  giraffe. 

Kangaroo. 

The  galloping  kangaitx). 

GlKL. 

But,  really,  thb  is  no  proper  place 
For  wild  young  things  like  you. 
Kangaroo. 

Oh,  friend,  if  this  is  our  wdcome,  then 
We'U  aU  go  back  to  the  Zoo. 
Lion. 

The  noble  lion. 
Giraffe. 

The  lean  giraffe. 
Kangaroo. 

The  curious  kangaroo. 
Lion. 

We  leave  you,  madam,  with  deep  r^itt. 
Giraffe. 

We  bid  you  a  sad  adieu. 
Kangaroo. 

But  when  you  come  to  the  city  again, 
Be  sure  you  visit  the  Zoo. 
Lion. 

You'll  see  the  lion. 
Giraffe. 

You'll  see  the  giraffe. 
Kangaroo. 

And  also  the  kangaroo. 
(A//  bow  and  Bovs  exeunt.} 


CURTAIN 


The  Little  Stars 


Dialogue  for  one  larger  and  two  smaller  girls.  A  curtain, 
preferably  dark  blue,  is  arranged  across  one  corner  of  stage, 
with  a  large  gilt  star  fastened  near  the  top.  The  larger  girl  is 
concealed  behind  this  curtain.  The  two  smaller  girls  recite  in 
concert,  looking  toward  the  star. 

Two  Girls. 

One  little  star  is  shining 

Down  from  the  deep  blue  sky, 
Peeping  at  us  in  the  darkness, 

Blinking  her  one  bright  eye. 
Poor  little  weary  wanderer  i 

Where  are  your  playmates  bright? 
Why  have  they  left  you  lonely  ? 

And  Where's  Mrs.  Moon  to-night  ? 

Older  Girl. 

Dear  little  children,  listen  I 

My  playmates  are  workers,  too; 
All  day  long  they  are  shining 

Bright  in  the  deep,  deep  blue. 
'Tis  only  because  the  sunlight 

Is  brighter  and  stronger  far. 
That  you,  in  your  far-away  earth-world, 

Can  see  no  sign  of  a  star. 
But  when  you  are  turned  from  the  sunlight 

And  the  day  grows  into  the  night. 
Then,  one  by  one,  in  the  darkness 

The  stars  show  forth  their  light. 

Two  Girls. 

Oh,  star,  give  us  some  of  your  brightness  t 

You  never  would  miss  it,  we  know ; 
Then  we,  too,  could  carry  the  starlight. 

Clear  shining,  wherever  we  go. 
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Oldxr  Girl. 

Dear  little  childien,  listen  I 

You  shall  be  stars  indeed. 
Shining  with  brightest  radiance; 

Only  to  this  give  heed : 
Elind  thoughts  that  your  hearts  may  cherish 

like  stars  in  your  eyes  will  glow ; 
Kind  words  will  be  rays  that  sparkle 

Like  stars  wherever  you  go; 
ELind  deeds  that  you  do  for  others 

Will  be  golden  gleams  that  shine, 
To  gladden  the  world  around  you 

With  a  brightness  greater  than  mine. 

TwoGotLS. 

Dear  star,  we  will  heed  the  lesson. 

And  shine  like  the  stars  above, 
Making  the  world  around  us 

Happy  with  light  and  love. 

CURTAIN 


(Tik  thru  girls  are  discover ed^  the  older  one  wearing  on 
her  hreast  the  star  thai  hung  on  the  curtain^  and  each  of 
the  others  a  smaller  star.     Together  they  sing  or  recite^ 

Like  little  stars  we're  shining, 

Making  the  darkness  bright, 
Over  the  weary  earth-world 

Shedding  our  golden  light. 


{Chorus.) 


Shining,  shining,  shining. 
Just  like  the  stars  above. 

Making  the  world  around  us 
Happy  with  light  and  love. 

Just  as  the  stars  are  smiling 
Down  on  the  earth  below, 

We  may  reflect  the  sunlight. 
Shining  where'er  we  go. 
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Each  in  her  little  comer, 
Whether  at  work  or  play, 

We  would  be  always  shining, 
Turning  the  night  to  day. 


The  S.  I.  M/8 


Characters: 

KlMNBTH. 

Maud.  Stanlxy. 

Dorothy.  Charlis. 

SCENE  l.—Af^  roam.    DUcaoerei^^hi  thru  girb  seatti, 

Dorothy.  I  wonder  if  those  boys  will  come.  I  don't  feel 
at  all  sure  about  it  myself. 

Maud.  Oh,  I  hope  so.  If  they  don't  I  shall  be  awfully 
provoked.     It  will  just  spoil  ever3rthing. 

Ethel.  I  think  they'll  be  here.  It  isn't  quite  three  o'clock 
yet.  Oh,  there  I  See?  They're  coming  now.  {Enitrhoys.) 
Well,  here  you  are.  Take  some  seats.  I  was  pretty  sure  we 
could  depend  on  you,  but  the  girls  were  afraid  you'd  tiJie  a 
notion  not  to  come. 

Stanley.    Did  come  pretty  near  it. 

Maud.    Did  you,  really? 

Kenneth.  Yes,  sure.  We  didn't  know  what  kind  of  a 
scheme  you  girls  had  on  foot.  Afraid  we  might  fall  into  somo 
trap. 

Dor.     What  an  idea  I 

Maud.    Very  flattering,  isn't  it  ? 

Eth.  Yes,  indeed.  I'm  not  sure  but  we  ought  to  punish 
you  by  not  letting  you  into  our  secret  after  all. 

Charles.  Secret,  is  it?  Very  important,  of  course. 
Girls'  secrets  always  are. 

Maud.  Yes,  it  is  important  Did  you  suppose  we'd  invite 
you  here  for  nothing  ? 

Char.  Hope  not;  but  when  you  come  to  talk  about  a 
secret  (shakes  head) — sometimes  it's  very  near  to  nothing. 

Stan.  That's  right.  But  come,  do  go  on  with  the  thing. 
Let's  have  it  over  with. 

Ken.    So  I  say. 

aa 
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£th.     Well,  if  you'll  behave  for  five  minutes  I'll  tell  you. 

Char.    Five  minutes  1 

Stan.     That's  rather  rough  on  a  fellow. 

KsN.  I  should  say  so.  But  go  ahead,  Ethel.  We'll  try 
our  best. 

Eth.  Listen,  then.  {Boys  make  great  show  of  listening 
with  open  mouths  and  staring  eyes.)    Oh,  dear,  how  you  act  I 

Maud.     Ethel,  I  just  wouldn't  tell  them  at  all. 

Dor.     I  knew  it  was  no  use  to  try  to  have  them  in  it. 

Stan.     Well,  what  would  you  have  us  do  ? 

Eth.  Just  be  quiet  and  sensible,  and  say  nothing  until  I  get 
through. 

Ken.     All  right,  boys ;  mum's  the  word. 

(All  sit  still  as  statues  ^  with  grave  faces.) 

Eth.  Well,  we  want  to  form  some  kind  of  an  improvement 
society.  We  haven't  decided  just  what,  but  we  thought  it 
would  be  nice  to  get  together  and  talk  it  over  and  make  our 
plans,  then,  if  we  like,  we  can  invite  others  to  join.  And  we 
can  have  meetings  every  two  weeks  and  have  lots  of  fun. 
What  do  you  think  about  it?    {Silence for  a  moment.) 

Ken.     Are  you  through  ? 

Eth.     Yes,  I  think  so. 

Char.  H'm.  Is  that  all  ?  Great  secret  that  is,  I  must 
say. 

Stan.  What  do  you  expect  MsXodof  That's  what  I  want 
to  know. 

Eth.  Why,  you  make  some  rules  and  try  to  follow  them, 
and  when  you  meet  you  talk  it  over  and  play  games  and  have 
lots  of  fun. 

Ken.     Must  be  something  great  I 

Maud.  Well,  it  is.  And  I  should  think  you'd  want  to 
join.     I'm  sure  you  need  it  badly  enough  1 

Stan.  That  may  be;  but  where  does  the  improvement  part 
come  in  ? 

Eth.  Why,  it's  to  improve  your  mind,  I  suppose,  any  way 
you  like.  That's  what  we  want  to  talk  about.  We  might  read 
something  and  then  tell  about  it,  or — oh,  I  don't  know — any 
number  of  things. 

Stan.     Oh,  I  see.     Must  be  very  helpful. 

Dor.  We  might  know  you  wouldn't  care  about  an3rthing 
we  get  up.    But  you  needn't  make  fun  of  it.    They  have  an 
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improvement  society  over  at  GraAon,  and  George  and  Ella 
Flint  belong  to  it,  and  they  say  it's  fine. 

Char.  H'm,  I  see.  Well,  if  that's  what's  improved 
George  Flint  so  much,  I  don't  think  I  want  that  kind.  He's 
the  biggest  dude  that  ever  walked  the  earth.  So  you  can  just 
count  me  out. 

Stan.  Me,  too.  I  don't  care  about  that  kind  of  improve- 
ment myself. 

Maud.  You  boys  are  too  provoking  for  anything  I  I'll  tell 
you  what  you  do  need  to  improve  most  of  all,  and  that's  your 
manners. 

Ken.  Ha  I  Good  idea,  Maud  I  Tell  you  what  we'll  do. 
You  girls  form  a  society  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  and 
we  boys  will  form  one  for  the  improvement  of  the  manners. 
Of  course  ^rls*  manners  don't  need  to  be  improved. 

Char.     Oh,  no,  of  course  not. 

Ken.  a  month  from  to-day  we'll  meet  again,  at  the  same 
time  and  place,  and  compare  results,  and  see  which  has  made 
the  most  progress.     What  do  you  say? 

Eth.     Suppose  we  do  it. 

Maud.     I'm  willing. 

Dor.    So  am  I. 

Ken.  All  right,  it's  a  bargain  1  And  remember^  we*ie 
both  the  S.  I.  M.'s. 

CURTAIN 


SCENE  II. — Same  as  Scene  /.    A  month  later.    Discovered 
— the  three  boys  seated. 

Ken.  Now,  don't  forget  your  parts,  boys;  do  your  very 
best.  Here  they  come.  (^Enter  girls.  Boys  rise  and  shake 
hands  with  each  girl,  with  obsequious  bows.)  Ah,  have  you 
come  at  last?  (To  Eth.,  as  he  shakes  hands.)  Good-after- 
noon, Miss  Ethel — Miss  Maud — Miss  Dorothy.  I'm  really 
delighted  to  see  you  once  more. 

Stan,  (as  he  shakes  hands).  So  happy  to  have  the  pleasure. 
I  trust  you  are  all  enjoying  good  health  this  beautiful  afternoon. 

Char,  (as  he  shakes  hands).  I  am  quite  overcome  with 
joy  at  meeting  you  all  once  more.  It  seems  an  age  since  we 
last  met. 
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(^Girls  respond  to  each  in  turn  with  nods  and  embarrassed 

Ken.  LadieSy  pray  be  seated.  We  offer  you  the  best  the 
house  affords,  and  only  regret  that  it  is  so  poor  in  comparison 
with  your  deserts. 

(^Each  boy  offers  a  chair  and  bows  profoundly  as  girls  are 
seated,  then  seats  himself,) 

Eth.     What  in  the  world  are  you  trying  to  do  ? 

Ken.  {rising).  Fair  ladies,  I  beg  your  attention  for  just  a 
few  moments.  You  remember  that  a  month  ago  we  agreed  to 
form  two  societies.  Yours  was  to  be  for  the  improvement  of 
the  mind  and  ours  for  the  improvement  of  the  manners.  We 
have  met  to-day  to  see  which  has  made  the  most  progress. 
Now  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  a  report  from  your  honorable 
society  as  to  what  its  worthy  members  have  accomplished. 

{Sits.) 

Maud.     Grood  gracious !     What  airs ! 

Char,  (bringing  pillow  to  Maud).  I'm  afraid  that  chair 
isn't  comfortable.     Do  let  me  give  you  this  pillow. 

Maud.     Oh,  do  go  away  with  your  old  pillow  t 

Char,  {restoring  with  a  bow  Dor.'s  handkerchief  which 
she  hcu  dropped).     Allow  roe. 

Dor.     Really,  I'm  afraid  you  boys  are  overdoing  yourselves. 

Ken.  Oh,  not  at  all.  M!ay  we  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
your  report  ? 

Maud.    Go  on,  Ethel. 

Eth.  (rising).  Why,  we  decided  to  read  every  day  a  chap- 
ter  from  some  standard  author,  and  then  we  were  to  choose 
from  our  reading  three  new  words,  and  try  to  use  them  that 
day  in  our  conversation. 

Char.  What  a  capital  idea  f  We  should  be  happy  to  have 
some  illustrations. 

Eth.     Some — what  ? 

Char.  Will  each  of  you  kindly  give  us  a  few  samples  so  we 
can  judge  as  to  the  result  ?    What  did  you  learn  to-day? 

Eth.  Oh  !  I've  just  been  reading  Ivanhoe,  and  to-day  my 
words  were  hypothesis,  apprehension  and  malevolence.  But 
I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  use  them  yet.  They  don't  seem  to 
fit  very  well  in  every-day  conversation.    (Sits.) 

Maud.     That's  just  the  trouble  with  me.    To-day  I  read 
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from  The  Sketch  Book»  and  my  words  were  fiAllacy^  con* 
Tivialitj  and  felicity.  Now,  how  can  I  use  those  without  mak- 
bg  up  sentences  on  purpose? 

Stan.  Really,  it  is  a  difficult  matter,  I  should  say.  How 
is  it  with  you,  Dot — I  beg  your  pardon,  I  mean  Miss  Dorothy. 

Dor.  Oh,  I  forgot  mine  yesterday  and  again  to-day.  One 
day  I  had  the  word  cadaverous,  and  I  told  father  that  old  Mr. 
Simms  was  a  cadaverous-looking  person,  and  he  looked  at  me 
in  astomshment  That's  about  the  only  word  that  I've  ever 
been  able  to  use  and  make  any  sense. 

Stan.  But  they'll  be  stcM-ed  in  your  mind,  and  some  day 
they'll  drop  from  your  lips  Uke — like  pearls—— 

Eth.  Oh,  mercy !  Do  be  still !  You're  all  too  silly  for 
anything. 

BoTS  {bowing).    Thank  you. 

Maud.  Do  tell  us  what  on  earth  you've  been  doing  that 
makes  you  act  so  ridiculous. 

KsN.  Why,  cultivating  our  manners,  to  be  sure;  and  we 
humbly  beseech  you,  fair  ladies,  to  tell  us  whether  you  think 
we  have  improved. 

Eth.  Improved  I  I  should  say  so.  There's  no  doubt 
about  that  I'm  sure  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  your  side 
has  won.     We  couldn't  begin  to  show  off  like  this. 

Maud.    No  ;  but  I  must  say  it's  terribly  overdone. 

Dor.     And  I'm  afraid  it's  too  violent  to  last. 

Ken.  Thank  you,  ladies  (all  boys  bow),  for  the  credit  you 
give  us,  but  really,  we  couldn't  think  of  being  so  impolite  as  to 
carry  off  the  honors.  What  you  have  done  may  not  appear  so 
plainly  on  the  surface,  but  no  doubt  your  improvement  has 
been  far  greater  than  ours.  All  honor  to  the  young  ladies  of 
the  S.  I.  M.     (Boys  bow,) 

Eth.    Do  stop  your  nonsense  I 

Dor.  What  /  should  like  to  know  is  where  you  learned  all 
this  stuff. 


Stuff!  That's  another  compliment.  Tell  them, 
Charles.     They  don't  seem  to  take  account  of  what  I  say. 

Char.  Well,  father  gave  us  a  few  points  from  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, I  believe  it  was,  and  we've  been  reading  all  the  books 
on  etiquette  we  could  lay  our  hands  on, — pretty  dry  stuff  it 
was,  too, — then  we  practiced  among  ourselves,  and — ^behold 
the  result  I 

Maud.  I  should  think  as  much  t  And,  for  my  part,  I've 
had  enough  of  it. 


I 

I*  I  So  would  I. 
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Stan.  What !  If  I'm  not  mistaken,  it  was  you  that  sug* 
gested  it. 

Maud.  Yes ;  bat  you've  gone  to  such  an  extreme.  I  think 
if  I  had  to  choose,  I'd  rather  have  you  the  way  you  were 
before. 

Eth. 

Dor.  ^ 

Stan.'  Good  t  It  would  be  a  great  relief,  wouldn't  it, 
boys? 

Ken.    It  certainly  would. 

Char.  Immense  !  I'm  tired  of  trying  to  be  a  Chesterfield. 
It's  too  much  of  a  strain  on  a  fellow. 

Eth.  But  I  suppose  there  $s  such  a  thing  as  a  happy 
medium. 

Ken.     Yes,  if  we  could  only  strike  it. 

Eth.  And  perhaps  we  girls  need  to  try  for  it  as  well  as 
you. 

Char.  IVe'd  never  think  of  suggesting  such  a  thing,  would 
we,  boys? 

Is.  }  Never  I 

Maud.     But  I  really  think  we  do. 

Dor.     And  so  do  I. 

Ken.  Then  suppose  we  all  try  for  it.  We'll  merge  our  two 
societies  into  one,  and  we'll  shake  hands  on  it  here  and  now. 
(^^A  dvy  shakes  hands  with  a  girl  and  bows  in  moderation.) 
The  honorable  members  of  the  S.  I.  M. 


CURTAIN 


Mrs.  Webster^s  Address 


Chasactirs  : 


Mb.  WsBST£it. 
Mrs.  Wrbstkr. 
JuuA,  the  maid. 

SCENE  L-^  iitHng-rocm.  Discamrid^^yiBi.  Wkbstxr 
seaied  ai  tahU^  working  at  accounts.  Mrs.  Webster 
sewing. 

Mrs.  W.  For  mercy's  take,  Henry,  aren't  you  ever  going 
to  get  through  with  those  accounts?  You  haven't  spoken  a 
wo^  for  the  last  half  hour.     What  are  you  doing,  anyway? 

Mr.  W.  Trying  to  plan  how  to  make  one  dollar  do  the 
work  of  two.    But  I  don't  seem  to  succeed  very  well. 

Mrs.  W.  I  should  think  not.  But  why  try  to  do  such  an 
impossible  thing? 

Mr.  W.  From  necessity,  my  dear,  nothing  else.  I  find 
we  add  to  our  expenses  every  year,  but  we  don't  add  to  our 
income.  I've  been  going  to  speak  to  you  about  it  for  some 
time.    The  fact  is,  we've  got  to  economize  somewhere. 

Mrs.  W.  Economize  I  Oh,  Henry !  Just  as  if  I  didn't 
try  to  save  every  way,  and  go  without  lots  and  lots  of  things 
that  I  really  need  I  I  think  you're  just  too  unreasonable  for 
anything  I 

Mr.  W.  Oh,  come,  now,  don't  fly  out  about  it.  Yes,  I 
suppose  you  do  try,  or  you  think  you  do,  but  you  know  how 
easily  money  goes.  It*s  the  grocer  or  the  butcher  or  the  mil- 
liner or  the  dressmaker,  and  the  bills  come  in  faster  than  I  can 
pay  them. 

Mrs.  W.  Oh,  of  course  you  lay  it  all  to  me  I  How  about 
yourself?  I'm  not  the  only  one  that  eats,  and  I  haven't  had  a 
new  dress  or  a  hat  in  ages. 

Mr.  W.     No,  it  must  be  a  month,  at  least. 

Mrs.  W.  a  month  I  It  must  be  three  if  it*s  a  day.  And, 
really,  Henry,  I  need  a  new  dress  right  now.    You  know  I  have 
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to  speak  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Club,  and,  ac- 
tually, I  haven't  anything  suitable  to  wear. 

Mr.  W.  Nothing  to  wear  !  Will  you  tell  me  what's  be- 
come of  that  black  lace  thing  that  cost  fifty  dollars?  I  paid 
the  dressmaker's  bill  only  last  week. 

Mrs.  W.  But  I've  worn  that  so  many  times.  People  will 
begin  to  think  I  have  only  the  one.  I  really  must  have  some- 
thing new.  And,  Henry,  I — I  may  as  well  tell  you,  I've  just 
ordered  a  dress  of  Madam  Griffin. 

Mr.  W.  Ordered  one  !  You  have !  Will  you  tell  me  who 
you  expect  to  pay  for  it?     /can't,  that's  sure. 

Mrs.  W.  Oh,  Henry,  how  foolishly  you  talk !  It's  only 
one  of  those  light  weight  silks,  and  not  at  all  expensive.  I 
don't  believe,  with  the  making  and  all,  it  will  cost  more  than 
twenty-five  dollars. 

Mr.  W.  Oh,  yes,  I  know  how  it  will  be.  You  can  safely 
add  ten  more  to  it  by  the  time  it's  done.  Madam  Griffin 
knows  how  to  charge.  I  tell  you,  Anna,  you'll  ruin  me  yet 
with  your  extravagance. 

Mrs.  W.  Henry !  I  didn't  think  you'd  talk  to  me  like  that. 
{Cries.')    You're  too — ^unkind — for  anything  ! 

Mr.  W.  There,  there !  For  heaven's  sake,  don't  make  a 
scene.  I've  got  trouble  enough  now.  {Looks  at  watch.) 
I've  got  to  go  out  for  a  little  while.  I'll  be  back  in  half  an 
hour.     Good-bye.  [^Exit. 

Mrs.  W.  {still  sobbing).  The  idea  of  making  such  a  fuss 
over  a  little  thing  like  that  1  I  don't  care ;  I've  got  to  have 
the  dress,  and  I  will  have  it,  anyway.     So  there  1 

CURTAIN 


SCENE  II. — Same  room.  Discovered^-MvLS.  W.,  busily  writ' 
ing  at  tabu  with  books  lying  open  about  her.  Reads  from 
book,  writes  rapidly,  nibbles  pen  thoughtfully. 

Mrs.  W.  Let's  see.  Do  you  spell  separate  with  two  a's  or 
two  e's  ?  (  Writes.)  I  guess  that's  right.  There,  that  sounds 
fine.  I've  put  in  a  lot  of  big  words ;  I  hardly  know  the  mean- 
ing of  some  of  them  myself,  but  it  will  make  the  ladies  think 
I'm  very  learned.  {Enter  Mr.  W.  in  shirt  sleeves,  coat  in 
hand.)    Oh,  Henry  I     What  do  you  want  now? 
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Mr.  W.  Here's  two  buttons  off  my  new  coat,  and  when  I 
went  to  put  on  a  clean  pair  of  socks  this  was  what  I  found. 

{Holds  up  sock  with  enormous  hole  in  it) 

Mrs.  W.  Oh,  dear;  I  know  it.  I  was  going  to  sew  the 
buttons  all  on  your  coat  when  you  got  it,  but  I  couldn't  get 
time.  I  didn't  even  do  the  mending  last  week ;  I've  been  so 
busy  writing  my  address.  And  now  I'm  afraid  I  won't  have  it 
done  in  time.     Can't  you  fix  your  things  yourself? 

Mr.  W.  I  suppose  I  might  manage  to  sew  on  the  buttons, 
but  I  draw  the  line  at  darning  that  hole. 

Mrs.  W.  Well,  you'll  have  to  do  the  best  you  can ;  I  can't 
stop  now.  And  please  don't  even  speak  to  me.  I've  got  to 
think. 

(J^its  hands  over  ears,     Mr.  W.  gets  serving  materials  and 
works  awkwardly  at  sewing  on  buttons.) 

Enter  Juua,  wearing  nursemaid's  cap  and  apron. 

JuuA.     Please,  Mrs.  Webster 

Mrs.  W.     Well,  Julia,  what  is  it  ? 

Julia.  Harry  won't  go  to  sleep,  and  he  wants  to  know  if 
he  can  come  down  and  sit  with  you  for  a  little  while,  if  he'll  be 
good. 

Mrs.  W.  Oh,  no,  Julia.  I'm  busy  with  something  very 
important.  You'll  have  to  get  him  to  sleep  as  best  you  can. 
I  can't  be  bothered  with  him  now. 

Juua.     Ycs'm.  [Exit, 

Mrs.  W.  Well,  at  this  rate  I  shan't  get  along  at  all.  Let's 
see.  Where  was  I  ?  Oh,  yes ;  about  the  mother's  influence. 
(Writes.)  There!  That's  a  very  important  point,  and  I 
think  I've  put  it  in  a  telling  way.  {Enter  Juua.)  Dear  me, 
Julia,  what  is  it  now  ? 

Julia.  Please,  Mrs.  Webster,  the  children  are  quarreling, 
and  I  can't  do  anything  with  them.  Harry  struck  Myrtle  and 
made  her  cry,  and  they're  having  an  awful  time. 

Mrs.  W.  Oh,  dear  I  Why  can't  they  go  to  sleep  peace- 
ably like  good  children?  Well,  I  simply  can^t  go,  Julia; 
you'll  have  to  get  along  some  way.  Punish  them  lx>th  if  you 
can't  do  any  better,  but  don't  interrupt  me  again  on  any  ac- 
count.   Do  you  understand  ? 

Juua.    Yes'm.  {Exit, 
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Mrs.  W.  I  do  hope  I  can  have  five  minutes'  peace.  It 
seems  as  if  I  should  never  get  this  thing  written,  and  then  I've 
got  to  commit  it  all  to  memory. 

Mr.  W.     You  have  ! 

Mrs.  W,     Why,  certainly. 

Mr.  W.     Why  not  read  it  ? 

Mrs.  W.  Oh,  no,  indeed !  All  the  others  speak  theirSi 
and  I'm  not  going  to  be  outdone. 

Mr.  W.     I  see.     May  I  inquire  what  it's  all  about  ? 

Mrs.  W.  Oh,  the  subject  is  "  Woman's  Opportunity  in  the 
Home."  I've  written  a  lot  about  what  she  can  do  to  make 
home  happy,  how  she  can  share  all  her  husband's  cares  and  be 
a  true  helpmeet  to  him,  and  how  much  her  care  and  training 
and  influence  will  do  for  her  children,  and  all  that  sort  ct 
thing,  you  know.  But  now  the  trouble  is  to  make  a  good  end- 
ing. I  want  to  sum  it  all  up,  and  say  something  that  will  be 
effective  and  leave  a  strong  impression. 

Mr.  W.  I  see.  No  doubt  it's  very  interesting.  I  suppose 
you  don't  say  anything  about  the  woman  darning  her  husband's 
stockings. 

Mrs.  W.  Henry  I  I  think  that's  real  mean  of  you.  (Be/I 
rings. )  For  pity's  sake  !  Who's  coming  now  ?  Do  go  to  the 
door,  Henry.  I  positively  can't  see  anybody  to-night.  (£xif 
Mr.  W.  Mrs.  W.  wriUs  frantically.  Enter  Mr.  W.  with 
box,)  Who  was  it?  Oh!  my  dress  from  Madam  Griffin  I 
{Springs  forward  eagerly  and  seizes  box,)  Do  let  me  look  at 
it  I  {Of ens  box  and  takes  out  dress.  Letter  falls  out  un- 
noticed.  Holds  up  dress  admiringly.)  My  !  Isn't  it  sweet ! 
Oh,  I  didn't  know  she  was  going  to  put  on  all  that  lace,  but  it 
makes  it  much  prettier.     Oh,  it's  just  too  dear  for  anything  ! 

Mr.  W.  And  a  dear  price,  too,  I'll  warrant.  (Picks  up 
letter,)  Here,  probably  this  is  the  bill.  I  suppose  you'll  let 
me  have  that.  (  Opens  and  looks  at  bill.)  Great  Scott  I  Look 
at  that,  will  you  ? 

Mrs.  W.  {looking  at  it  as  he  holds  it  out).  Oh !  I  don't 
see  how  it  could  be  so  much  as  that ! 

Mr.  W.  No,  of  course  you  don't  see.  You  never  do.  But 
what  I  don't  see  is  how  it's  to  be  paid  for. 

Mrs.  W.  But,  Henry,  how  could  I  help  it  ?  I  didn't  mean 
to  have  it  cost  so  much.  Anyway,  you  ought  to  be  glad  to 
have  me  look  nice.  This  is  so  pretty,  and  I  know  it  will  be 
becoming. 

Mr.  W.     Oh,  no  doubt  it  will.     (^Children's  cries  heard.") 
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Hark !  Jtilia's  evidently  carrying  out  your  ordera.  Til  have 
to  go  and  settle  matters,  for  of  course  ym$^V€  got  to  finish  that 
address^  \Ex%t. 

Mas.  W.  Oh,  dear,  yes.  I  don't  believe  I'll  eoer  get  the 
thing  done.  {Puis  dress  back  in  box.)  Ob,  this  is  too  lovely 
for  anything,  but  I  shan't  enjoy  wearing  it  now  Henry's  made 
such  a  fuss.  I  wonder  if  things  are  really  as  bad  as  he  tries  to 
make  out.     (Se/x  down  at  tabUt  head  on  hand.) 

CURTAIN 


SCENE  IIL—&M«r  rmvi.    Discopend^MsL.  Vl.,  seated,  read- 
ing  newsfafer. 

Enter  Mas.  W.  in  the  new  gown,  hat  and  gloves  in  hand, 

Mas.  W.  Now,  Henry,  I'm  all  ready  to  start,  but  it's  early 
yet,  and  I  thought  I'd  come  in  and  show  you  how  nice  I  look. 
(Maies  a  curtsey.)  Now  don't  you  think  I'll  do  you  credit? 
You  ought  to  be  there  to  hear  my  address.  Let  me  say  the  last 
part  of  it  for  you.  {Lt^s  hat  and  gloves  on  table  and  stands 
off  as  though  before  an  audience^  There  b  an  opening  for 
woman  to-day  in  every  sphere— the  trades,  the  arts,  the  pro- 
fessions— she  may  enter  any  one  of  them,  and  follow  her  chosen 
vocation  without  fear  or  favor.  She  may  win  what  die  world 
calls  success,  but  it  will  be  only  an  empty  prize.  For  it  b  in 
the  home  that  woman  finds  her  true  sphere,  her  highest  voca- 
tion, her  noblest  opportunity.  Here  is  the  widest  scope  for  her 
talents;  here,  as  companion,  counselor,  comforter,  teacher 
and  guide,  she  may  accomplish  the  greatest  results,  and  gain 
the  richest  reward.  {Bows  profoutully.)  Now,  what  do  you 
think  of  that  ? 

Mr.  W.  Fine  I  fine  1  Now  sit  down  and  listen  to  my  ad- 
dress. (Jiises  and  addresses  imaginary  audience.)  Ladies 
and — ahem — ladies,  I  wish  to  add  a  few  remarks  to  what  Mrs. 
Webster  has  said.  Her  subject  is  a  very  important  one.  1 
agree  with  her  entirely ;  if  her  ideas  were  carried  out,  many 
homes  would  be  happier  than  they  are  now.  But  I  fear  that  in 
reality  the  woman  often  falls  far  short  of  her  opportunity.  I 
have  known  cases  of  course  this  does  not  apply  to  any  of  you 
— ^where  the  woman  was  so  absorbed  in  work  for  her  club  that 
she  could  not  find  time  to  sew  on  her  husband's  buttons  or 
mend  his  stockings 
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Mrs.  W.     Oh,  Henry  I 

Mr.  W.  And  where  she  even  felt  obliged  to  neglect  her 
children,  because  the  demands  of  the  club  were  more  im- 
portant. 

Mrs.  W.     Hen-iyl 

Mr.  W.  And  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  known  at  least  one 
case  where  the  woman  spent  money  thoughtlessly,  without  re- 
gard to  her  husband's  income,  and  refused  to  listen  when  he 
tried  to  make  her  understand  that  he  was  living  beyond  his 
means 

Mrs.  W.  {rising  and  seizing  his  arm).  Oh,  don't,  don't  I 
You  mean  me ;  I  know  you  do. 

Mr.  W.  You  !  How  could  any  one  that  has  such  fine 
theories  fail  to  carry  them  out  in  practice  ?  It  couldn't  pos- 
sibly apply  \oyou, 

Mrs.  W.  Oh,  but  it  does ;  I  know  it  does.  I  didn't  see 
before.  I  didn't  think.  I'm  ashamed  of  myself;  truly  I  am  I 
I  won't  go  at  all.  Yes,  I  must  go,  but  it  will  be  the  last  time. 
And  I  won't  wear  this  dress ;  I  won't  keep  it ;  I'll  send  it  back 
to  Madam  Griffin.  She  said  Mrs.  Dermott  was  crazy  for  it, 
and  she  can  have  it.  I  thank  you  for  your  address,  Mr.  Web- 
ster (with  a  little  botv),  and  I'm  going  to  profit  by  it.  It  has 
probably  done  more  good  than  mine  will. 


CURTAIN 


Aunt  Patience's  Umbrella 


CHARACTKRSr 

Aunt  Patisnce  HAimoN. 
Florence. 


DiL  French. 

SCENE. — A  sitting-room,     Discovered-^'EsmiSit  sewing. 

Enter  Florsnce,  in  a  state  of  great  excitement. 

Flor.  Oh,  Esther  !  Tm  in  such  trouble !  What  shall  I 
do  ?    Aunt  Patience's  umbrella  is  lost,  and  /  am  responsible. 

{Sinks  despairingly  into  a  seat.) 

Es.     Why,  Florence,  how  did  it  happen  ? 

Flor.  Ob,  I  lent  it  this  morning  to  Dr.  French.  I  ought 
to  have  known  better,  but  it  was  pouring  when  he  went  home, 
so  I  thought  he  ought  to  have  an  umbrella.  That  was  the  only 
one  I  could  find,  and  without  stopping  to  think,  I  gave  it  to 
him.     I  wish  now  I'd  let  him  get  wet ! 

Es.     But  why  ?    Won't  he  return  it  ? 

Flor.  Return  it  1  Bless  you  I  He's  the  most  forgetful 
man  you  ever  saw.  He  gets  his  mind  on  some  important  case 
and  he  has  no  thought  for  anything  else.  I  met  him  on  the 
street  just  now  and  asked  him  about  it.  I  know  it  wasn't  the 
proper  thing  to  do,  but  I  felt  that  I  must.  And  what  do  you 
suppose  he  said  ? 

Es.     Do  tell  me.     I'm  not  good  at  guessing. 

Flor.  (imitating  the  doctor).  '*  I — I'm  extremely  sorry,  Miss 
Florence,  but,  really,  I  have  no  recollection  of  your  giving  me 
any  umbrella.  But  I  assure  you  I'll  look  for  it  immediately 
when  I  get  home  and  bring  it  over  at  once." 

Es.     Well,  then,  what  are  you  worrying  about  ? 

Flor.     Oh,  my  dear  I    You  don't  know  the  doctor  as  I  do. 
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He's  to  be  my  brother-in-law  some  day,  but  1  tell  Sister  Kate 
he'll  probably  forget  to  appear  at  the  wedding.  I  haven't  a 
doubt  he's  already  forgotten  that  I  spoke  to  him,  and  anyway, 
he  has  most  likely  taken  the  umbrella  somewhere  and  lost  it  be- 
fore this  time.     1  know  we  shall  never  see  it  again. 

Es.  But  why  let  it  trouble  you  ?  Can't  you  buy  yoxir  aunt 
another  one  ? 

Flor.  Another  1  Oh,  Esther,  no,  indeed  I  No  other 
would  take  its  place.  It  was  a  gift  from  an  old  friend  who 
bought  it  somewhere  abroad,  Paris,  I  think,  and  Aunt  Patience 
thinks  the  world  of  it.  She  scarcely  ever  uses  it — oh,  no,  it's 
too  choice  I  but  she  shows  it  to  everybody  that  comes  to  the 
house,  and  tells  its  whole  history.  She'll  never  forgive  zne, 
never  in  the  world  ! 

Es.  You  poor  child  !  I'm  awfully  sorry,  but  really,  I  don't 
believe  it  will  be  so  bad  as  all  that. 

Flor.  Oh,  Esther,  you  don't  know  Aunt  Patience.  She 
should  have  been  named  ^-patience,  for  she  flies  out  at  the 
least  little  thing.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  we're  quite  dependent 
on  the  money  she  pays  for  her  board,  and  we  have  to  try  so 
hard  not  to  offend  her,  and  now  to  think  I  should  go  and  do 
such  a  thing  as  this  1  I  know  she'll  be  simply  furious  when 
she  finds  it  out. 

Es.  Poor  Florence !  I  wish  I  could  help  you  find  it. 
Don't  you  think 

Flor.  Oh,  hush  1  I  believe  she's  coming  now.  Dear  me  I 
What  shall  I  do?  (Enter  Aunt  Patience.  Flor.  rises.) 
Take  this  chair.  Aunt  Patience.  I  hope  your  headache  is 
better. 

Aunt  P.  No,  I  don't  want  any  chair.  I'm  looking  for  my 
umbrella  that  Cousin  Alonzo  brought  me.  Have  you  girls 
seen  anything  of  it  ? 

Flor.  Why,  I — I  haven't  seen  it  to-day.  Aunt  Patience, 
or,  in  fact,  for  two  or  threed  ays.     When  did  you  have  it  last  ? 

Aunt  P.  (impatiently),  I  had  it— oh,  I  don't  know  when — 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday, — but  what  difference  does  that  make? 
I  certainly  haven't  taken  it  out  of  the  house  and  it  ought  to  be 
here,  but  I  can't  find  it  anywhere.  You  haven't  used  it,  have 
you? 

Flor.     Why,  no.  Aunt  Patience,  I — I 

Es.  Are  you  going  out,  Miss  Harmon  ?  If  you  are  I  shall 
be  glad  to  lend  you  my  umbrella,  and  perhaps  yours  will  come 
to  light. 
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Flor.  {eagerly).  Oh,  yes,  Aont  Fbtience,  or  you  can  tike 
mine.     Let  me  get  it  for  you. 

Aunt  P.  (snaffishly).  No,  I'm  not  going  out.  And  I 
don't  want  anybody  else's  umbrella ;  1  want  my  own.  I  left 
it  in  the  hail,  but  it  isn't  there  now.  It's  plain  to  be  seen  that 
somebody  has  taken  it,  and  I*d  like  to  know  who. 

Flor.  Oh,  Aunt  Patience,  let  me  explain.  I'm  very  sorryi 
but  I — ^I'm  afraid — that  Is — ^I — oh,  here's  Dr.  French  I 

Enter  Dr.  Frxnch. 

Dr.  F.  {holding  up  an  old  dilapidated  umbrella).  Here, 
Miss  Florence,  here  is  the  umbrella  you  lent  me.  I'm  yery 
much  obliged.  You  see  I  didn't  forget  it  this  time.  Oh,  I 
believe  it  irzsyour  umbrella,  Miss  Harmon,  and  Miss  Florence 
said  you  would  be  very  sorry  to  lose  it.  I'm  so  glad  I  found 
it.    This  is  the  one,  isn't  it?    {Opens  U.) 

Aunt  P.  {lifting  her  hands  in  horror).  That  my  umbrella? 
That  old,  cheap,  dilapidated  thing?  Well,  I  guess  not,  young 
man  !  You're  very  much  mistaken.  Mine  is  an  elegant  silk 
umlHvlla  with  a  gold  handle.  Cousin  Alonzo  Fairweather 
brought  it  to  me  from  Switzerland.  He  had  my  initials  en- 
graved on  the  handle — P.  L.  H.  {Knock  is  heard.  Exit  Es.) 
Cousin  Alonzo,  you  know,  was  my  third  cousin  on  my  mother's 
side,  and  he  was  very  well  off.  He  used  to  go  abroad  every 
year,  and  he  always  brought  me  a  nice  present.  He  brought 
me  the  umbrella  the  year  before  he  died.  I  wouldn't  have  it 
lost  for  anything.  But  what's  all  this  about  Florence  lending 
you  an  umbrella — my  umbrella,  did  you  say? 

Flor.  Oh,  Aunt  Patience,  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it.  I  did 
lend  your  umbrella  to  Dr.  French  that  day  it  rained.  I'm  so 
sorry.  I  ought  not  to  have  done  it,  but  I  never  stopped  to  think. 
And  he  forgot  to  bring  it  back,  and  now  he  can't  find  it. 

Aunt  P.  Well,  that  was  smart,  I  must  say  I  Carried  an 
umbrella  across  the  street,  and  forgot  to  return  it,  and  even 
forgot,  I  suppose,  that  you  ever  borrowed  it ! 

Dr.  F.  It's  disgraceful,  I  know.  Miss  Harmon,  and  I  can 
only  beg  your  pardon.     I'm  really  ashamed  of  myself. 

Aunt  P.     I  should  think  you'd  better  be. 

Flor.  But  it  was  my  fault,  Aunt  Patience.  I  ought  never 
to  have  lent  it.     I'm  dreadfully  sorry. 

Aunt  P.  I  should  think  you'd  better  be.  But  I  suppose 
you  realize  that  all  these  regrets  and  apologies  don't  bring  back 
my  umbrella. 
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Both  {regretfully),    I  know  it. 

Enter  £s.  with  Aunt  P.'s  umbrella. 
Es.     Hurrah !  the  missing  umbrella  is  found ! 

{Hands  it  to  Axsisn  P.,  who  opens  and  examines  it.) 
Flor.     Oh,  Esther  1    You  dear  good  girl  1 
{Hugs  her  in  ecstasy  of  delight,) 

Aunt  P.     Yes*  this  is  mine.     Where  did  you  find  it  ? 

Es.    Bridget  just  found  it.     Guess  where. 

Flor.     Bridget  1     Oh,  we  can  never  guess.     Do  tell  us. 

Es.     In  the  china  closet. 

Flor.     In  the  china  closet !    How  on  earth  came  it  there  ? 

Es.  Bridget  says  she  saw  the  doctor  come  in  yesterday  with 
the  umbrella  under  hb  arm,  and  afterward  she  heard  him  go  to 
the  china  closet  for  a  glass;  so  it  looks  very  much  as  though 
he  took  the  glass  from  the  closet  and  left  the  umbrella. 

Dr.  F.  Yes — yes,  I  remember  now.  It  all  comes  back  to 
me.  That's  just  the  way  it  happened.  So  you  see,  Miss 
Harmon,  I  did  return  the  umbrella,  after  all. 

Aunt  P.  Yes,  I  see  you  did,  but  I  shan't  risk  it  again. 
I'll  tell  you,  Florence,  why  I  wanted  the  umbrella  to-day.  I 
remembered  that  it  is  your  birthday,  and  I  wanted  to  give  it 
to  you  for  a  birthday  present.     {Hands  umbrella  to  Flor.) 

Flor.  Oh,  Aunt  Patience,  how  kind,  how  lovely  of  you ! 
Thank  you  so  much ;  but  indeed,  I  don't  deserve  it ! 

Aunt  P.  No,  I  don't  think  you  do,  but  sometimes,  you 
know,  people  get  more  than  they  deserve.  One  thing  I  advise 
you,  never  lend  it  to  Dr.  French,  for  he  might  forget  to 
return  it. 

Flor.     No,  auntie,  I'll  be  sure  to  remember  that. 

Dr.  F.  {holding  up  the  old  umbrella).  And  /shall  neither 
borrow  nor  lend. 

(Dr.   F.    and    FtOR.   stand  in  foreground^    each    with 
umbrella.) 


CURTAIN 


The  Dog,  the  Cat  and  the  Rat 


A  dialogue  for  three  little  boys. 

RsstBoy. 

If  I  were  a  rat,  with  a  great,  long  tail 

And  shining,  bright  black  eyes, 
And  a  gray  fur  coat,  and  a  long,  sharp  nose^ 

I'd  l^  very,  very  wise. 
I*d  know  my  way  to  the  pantry  shelf 

And  the  cooky  jar,  you  see, 
And  I'd  run  so  fast  on  my  velvet  toes, 

No  cat  could  ever  catch  me. 

Sboond  Boy  [to  First). 

If  I  were  a  cat,  with  bright  green  eyes. 

That  could  see  in  the  darkest  night. 
You'd  feel  my  claws  in  your  gray  fur  coat, 

And  you'd  grow  quite  pale  with  fright; 
For  I'd  be  clever  and  wise  and  spry, — 

Aha,  my  friend  I     You'd  see  ! 
And  I'd  run  so  fast  on  my  velvet  toes. 

No  dog  could  ever  catch  me. 

Tsno)  Boy  {to  Second). 

If  I  were  a  dog,  with  big,  strong  paws, 

Aha,  my  friend  !     You'd  see ! 
I'd  chase  you  over  the  garden  wall 

And  up  the  highest  tree. 
Then  I'd  wag  my  tail  and  bark  so  loud 

Your  heart  would  go  pit-a-pat. 
And  you'd  cover  your  face  with  a  maple  leaf; 

Now  what  do  you  think  of  that? 
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All  (in  concert). 

The  dog  and  the  cat,  and  the  cat  and  the  rat 

Will  never,  no,  never  agree, 
So  we  will  be  glad  we  are  only  boys. 

As  happy  as  boys  can  be. 

(Aii  throw  arms  around  one  another  and  walk  off  stage  to* 
gether.) 


The  Aqua  Marina  Panacea 


A  dialogue  for  nine  ladies,  or  large  girls  dressed  as  ladies. 

SCENE. — A  p€trlor.  Seven  ladies  seated  with  fancy  work^  as 
ai  an  eftem^on  party.  Hostess^  Mrs.  Truman.  Guests^ 
Mrs.  Allbn,  Mrs.  Grant,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Gribn, 
Mrs.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Appleton. 

l/LffS.  Aixxm  {holding  up  work).  There!  Fve  finished  one 
piece;  now  I'm  going  to  begin  another.  This  centerpiece  is 
jnst  like  Mrs.  Franklin's.  I  got  the  pattern  from  her;  isn't  it 
pretty? 

Ladies  {all  exclaiming).  Yes !  Yes,  indeed  I  Perfectly 
k>vely !     Beautiful ! 

Mrs.  T.  That  reminds  me:  I'm  so  disappointed  that  Mrs. 
Franklin  couldn't  be  here  this  afternoon.  She  just  sent  me 
word  that  she  has  one  of  her  poor  turns  and  isn't  able  to 
come. 

Mrs.  Grant.    Why,  that's  too  bad  1 

Mrs.  J.     Isn't  it ! 

Mrs.  W.     Why,  yes ;  what  a  pity ! 

Mrs.  Appleton.  It  seems  to  me  she's  ailing  most  of  the 
time. 

Mrs.  Green.  I  know  it;  she  is;  and  yet  she's  always 
dosing.  I  can  tell  you,  you'd  be  surprised  if  you  knew  the 
amount  of  medicine  that  woman  takes,  first  one  kind,  then 
another.  Everything  she  hears  of  she  has  to  try.  /  believe  it 
only  makes  her  worse  off  instead  of  better. 

Mrs.  Grant.  Oh,  I  haven't  a  doubt  of  it !  I  think  this 
buying  patent  medicines  is  the  greatest  nonsense  i  I  never 
think  of  taking  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mrs.  W.  Nor  I  either,  Mrs.  Green.  Why,  you  can't  tell, 
you  might  be  taking  just  the  very  thing  you  ought  not.  I  think 
it's  the  height  of  foolishness  I 

Mrs.  Allen.    So  do  I,  Mrs.  Wilson.    My  cousin  Jane  is 
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just  that  way.  She's  taken  bottle  after  bottle  of  stuff  that  hasn't 
done  her  a  particle  of  good.  I've  told  her  time  and  again  that 
it  was  only  a  waste  of  money.     I  hope  I've  got  more  sense. 

Mrs.  J.  How  can  any  one  be  taken  in  by  these  patent 
medicine  advertisements,  anyway?  When  they  pretend  to 
cure  ^^rjrthing  you  can  be  pretty  sure  they  won't  cure  any- 
thing.     That's  what  /say. 

Mrs.  Appleton.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Mrs.  Johnson. 
When  I  read  of  a  medicine  that  cured  in  a  few  days  some  case 
of  years'  standing  given  up  by  the  doctors,  I  simply  say,  That's 
a  lie  on  the  face  of  it!  No,  indeed,  no  patent  medicines 
for  me ! 

Mrs.  Green.  Well,  we  all  seem  to  be  agreed  on  that  sub- 
ject. I  don't  think  the  patent  medicine  sharks  will  be  likely 
to  get  very  rich  out  of  us. 

Mrs.  T.  I  should  say  not.  But  I  suppose  there  are  plenty 
of  gullible  people  who  will  continue  to  be  taken  in  by  them  to 
the  end  of  time.  (Looks  out  of  window  and  lowers  voice,) 
I  wonder  who  that  is  coming  up  the  walk.  Can  you  see,  Mrs. 
Grant? 

Mrs.  Grant.     It's  a  stranger  to  me. 

All  (craning  necks  and  exclaiming).  Why,  I  don't  know  I 
Nor  1 1     It's  no  one  /ever  saw  before.     Who  can  it  be? 

(^Be//  rings,) 

Mrs.  T.  Excuse  me,  ladies.  (Exi/.  Enters  with  Iculy 
carrying  ^og^  Ladies,  this  is  Mrs. I  beg  your  [par- 
don       (  Turns  to  stranger,) 

Stranger.  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  Harrington.  So  glad  to 
meet  you  all,  ladies  !  (Bows  and  smiles  to  right  and  left.)  It 
is,  indeed,  a  great  and  unexpected  pleasure.  Thank  you.  (To 
Mrs.  T.,  who  offers  chair,)  I  am  very  weary.  I  have  walked 
a  long  distance  and  my  bag  is  exceedingly  heavy.  (Beams  on 
them  all,)  You  are  evidently  gathered  together  for  a  social 
hour,  ana  I  feel  myself  almost  an  intruder.  But  I  will  explain 
my  errand  immediately,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  few  moments' 
interview  you  have  so  kindly  granted  me  will  prove  to  be  for 
your  ultimate  advantage,  and  that  you  will  all  feel  yourselves 
rewarded  a  hundredfold.  I  must  tell  you  first  that  I  am  a  sis- 
ter-in-law of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Oldsberry,  of  Boston.  Of 
course  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  remind  you  of  his  re- 
searches in  the  field  of  medical  science,  for  his  fame  is  world- 
wide.    Every  one  has  read  and  heard  of  Dr.  Oldsberry,  and  it 
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goes  without  saying  that  ladies  so  intelligent  and  progressive  as 
jroursdves  must  be  perfectly  familiar  with  his  work.  {Looks 
about  quesiiomngly.  Ladies  make  little  murmurs  of  doubtful 
assent.)  Now,  I  have  to  tell  you  that  one  of  his  most  impor- 
tant discoveries  has  never  been  given  to  the  public,  yet  its  re- 
sults in  a  limited  sphere  have  been  simply  marvelous,  and  we 
feel  that  at  last  the  time  has  come  when  it  should  be  revealed 
to  a  suffering  world.  This  discovery  of  which  I  speak  is  a  very 
simple  remedy,  yet  one  which  works  the  most  astounding  cures. 
{Takes  a  bottle  from  her  bag.)  We  call  it  the  Aqua  Marina 
Panacea.  Interesting  name,  isn't  it?  {Ladies  murmur  as- 
sent.) You  observe  that  it  is  entirely  colorless  and  clear  as 
crystal.  {Holds  bottle  up  to  view.)  Every  bottle  has  Dr. 
Oldsberry's  personal  guarantee,  and  you  know  what  that  means. 
Let  me  show  you  the  label.  {Hands  a  bottle  to  each  lady^ 
talking  meanwhile.)  The  liquid  is  absolutely  tasteless,  and  yet 
its  power  is  wonderful.  Indeed,  you  would  never  believe  me 
if  I  were  to  tell  you  one-tenth  of  the  cures  it  has  effected. 
Now,  I  am  not  in  any  sense  an  agent.  I  make  no  profit  what- 
ever on  the  Aqua  Marina  Panacea;  I  am  only  giving  my  time 
and  my  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  suffering  humanity. 

{Looks  about  at  ladies.) 

Mrs.  T.     a  worthy  object,  certainly. 

{Other  ladies  murmur  approval.) 

Mrs.  V.  R.  H.  Indeed,  I  feel  that  it  is  well  worth  any 
amount  of  personal  sacrifice.  {Takes  out  another  bottle.) 
Now,  the  regular  price  of  the  Aqua  Marina  Panacea,  as  you  see 
by  the  label,  is  one  dollar  a  bottle.  This  amount  barely  cov- 
ers the  actual  cost  of  the  ingredients.  But  just  to  introduce  it 
I  am  selling  one  bottle  only  to  each  person  for  ninety-eight 
cents.  You  can  see  that  we  lose  money  in  so  doing,  but  that 
is  not  worth  considering  for  a  moment.  Now,  I  venture  to  say 
there  are  as  many  as  three  ladies  here  who  are  subject  to  fre- 
quent headaches.  {Looks  about  questioningly.  Mrs.  Allen, 
Mrs.  Grant  and  Mrs.  J.  look  at  one  another  consciously.)  I 
thought  so !  {Nods  her  head.)  Let  me  assure  you,  ladies, 
that  the  Aqua  Marina  Panacea  has  never  failed  to  cure  head- 
ache, whatever  the  cause.  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  that 
within  a  week's  time  after  taking  the  Aqua  Marina  Panacea  your 
headache  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.     Isn't  it  worth  a  trial  ? 
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Mrs.  Allen.  It  would  seem  so.  {Other  two  assent,') 
Mrs.  V.  R.  H.  Most  certainly  I  And  now  I  believe  I  may 
truthfully  say  that  at  least  two  of  these  ladies  are  troubled  with 
indigestion .  (Mrs.  W.  and  Mrs.  Appleton  exchange  glances. ) 
I  see  I  am  right.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  this  is  an  infallible 
remedy  for  indigestion  in  any  form  whatsoever.  So  great  is 
our  faith  in  it  that  we  offer  five  hundred  dollars  in  gold  for  any 
case  of  indigestion  that  Aqua  Marina  Panacea  fails  to  cure. 
Can  anything  be  fairer  than  that  ? 
Mrs.  Appleton.     I  should  think  not. 

(Mrs.  W.  assents.) 

Mrs.  V.  R.  H.  Most  certainly  not  I  And  now,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  there  are  ladies  here  who  are  victims  of  nervous- 
ness and  sleeplessness.  (Mrs.  T.  and  Mrs.  Green  exchange 
glances.)  Ah,  yes;  I  felt  sure  of  it  I  But  now  {impressively) 
you  need  suffer  no  longer,  for  you  will  find  an  immediate  and 
permanent  cure  in  Aqua  Marina  Panacea.  In  this  case  I  can 
cite  my  own  experience  as  proof.  I  had  suffered  for  years  from 
extreme  nervousness,  and  had  tried  many  doctors  in  vain,  but 
in  three  days — three  days^  mind  you,  Aqua  Marina  Panacea 
worked  a  complete  cure.  I  have  never  lost  an  hour's  sleep 
since,  and  that  was  seven  years  ago.  Now,  isn't  that  a  re- 
markable experience  ? 

Mrs.  Green.     I  should  think  so,  indeed. 

(Mrs.  T.  assents,) 

Mrs.  V.  R.  H.  Most  certainly !  And  now,  ladies,  I  am 
sure  you  will  all  be  grateful  to  me  for  bringing  this  magical 
remedy  to  your  notice.  And  the  fact  that  we  are  selling  it  at 
so  great  a  reduction  will  of  course  appeal  to  you  strongly. 
This  will  be  your  only  opportunity  of  securing  it  at  the  phe- 
nomenally low  price  of  ninety-eight  cents.  Of  course  you  will 
each  take  a  bottle  ? 

{Rises  and  closes  bag,  looking  about  inquiringly,) 

Mrs.  Allen.  I — I  think  I  will  try  it.  If  it  will  really  cure 
headache  it  is  well  worth  the  money. 

{Pays  Mrs.  V.  R.  H.  one  dollar  and  receives  change,) 

Mrs.  J.  Yes,  indeed,  it  is,  Mrs.  Allen.  I  believe  I'll  give 
it  a  trial,  at  least. 
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(jPays  and  receivis  change.) 

Mbs.  Grant.    And  so  will  I.    If  there  is  a  remedy  for 
headache  I'm  very  glad  to  discover  it. 


(Pays  andreciivis  change.) 

Mas.  V.  R.  H.  Thank  you,  thank  you,  ladies  I  I  know 
jou  will  never  regret  it. 

Mas.  T.  If  I  really  believed  airything  could  cure  me  of 
sleeplessness  I  should  be  willing  to  pay  almost  any  price  for  it ; 
but  I've  tried  so  many  doctors^-— 

Mrs.  V.  R.  H.  Ah,  that's  just  it,  my  dear  Mrs.  Truman ! 
How  can  you  doubt  after  what  I  have  told  you  of  my  own  ex- 
perience? Don't  allow  this  o{^rtunity  to  pass,  I  beg  of  you, 
or  yon  will  regret  it  to  your  dying  day ! 

Mrs.  T.  Well,  I  think  111  try  it,  anyway;  it  can  do  no 
harm.  [Exit 

Mrs.  Green.  I  feel  somewhat  as  Mrs.  Truman  does  about 
it ;  but  if  she's  going  to  try  it  I  think  I  will. 

Mrs.  V.  K  H.     Do,  by  all  means  I 

(Mrs.  Green /oyx  andrecetves  change.) 
Enter  Mrs.  T.,  with  fur se. 
Mrs.  T.     I  believe  that's  right. 

(^Pays  and  receives  change.  ) 

Mrs.  V.  R.  H.  Thank  you,  thank  you,  ladies  1  I'm  sure 
you  will  never  be  sorry. 

Mrs.  Applston.  I — I  think  I  should  like  to  try  a  bottle, 
if  it  really  cures  indigestion,  but  to  tell  the  truth,  I  haven't  a 
cent  of  money  with  me. 

Mrs.  W.     Oh,  Mrs.  Appleton,  that  is  just  my  case  exactly ! 

Mrs.  T.  Why,  I  can  lend  you  the  money  just  as  well  as 
not! 

Mrs.  Appleton.    Oh,  if  you  could  I 

Mrs.  T.     Why,  ceruinly  I 

Mrs.  W.     How  kind  of  you  ! 

(Mrs.  T.  ?iands  ecuh  a  dollar  from  her  purse,  which  they 
fass  on  to  Mrs.  V.  R.  H.,  and  receive  change.) 

Mrs.  V  .R.  H.  (making  ready  to  go).    Thank  you,  thank 
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you,  ladles !  I  am  sure  you  will  always  remember  me  with  the 
deepest  gratitude.  Allow  me  before  I  go  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  directions  on  the  label.  {All  look  at  bottles  which  they 
hold.)  *'A  teaspoonful  one  hour  before  each  meal."  These 
must  be  followed  implicitly,  and  I  promise  you,  you  may  look 
for  marvelous  results.  I  am  very  grateful  that  I  have  been 
able  to  bring  to  your  notice  so  invaluable  a  remedy  as  the 
Aqua  Marina  Panacea.     I  bid  you  all  good-afternoon. 

(Bows  and  exits  ^followed  to  door  by  Mrs.  T.  Allexamttt' 
ing  bottles  as  Mrs.  T.  enters.) 

Mrs.  T.  Well,  isn't  she  a  talker !  I  tried  my  best  at  first 
to  keep  her  from  coming  in,  but  perhaps  it's  just  as  well  I 
didn't  succeed.  (Takes  up  bottle.)  "  An  hour  before  eating." 
(Looks  at  clock.)  It's  just  about  an  hour  to  tea  time.  Shall 
we  each  take  a  dose  now  ? 

Ladies  (exclaiming).  Why,  yes !  So  we  might !  Sup- 
pose we  do  1 

Mrs.  T.     I'll  get  some  spoons. 

(£xit  and  enter  with  eight  spoons ^  which  she  passes  around. 
Each  solemnly  pours  out  and  swallows  a  teaspoonful^  all 
standing.  Must  be  done  in  exact  accord.  One  or  two 
make  wry  faces.) 

Mrs.  Grant.     Why,  it's  not  bad  ! 
Mrs.  J.     Why,  there's  no  taste  to  it ! 
Mrs.  W.    Just  like  water  1 

(All  stand  with  bottle  in  one  hand  and  spoon  in  the  other 
when  door  opens  suddenly.) 

Enter  Mrs.  Spier,  in  street  dress^  disordered^  breathless  and 
excited. 

Mrs.  S.     Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  is  there  a  lady  here, 
— a  tall  lady  in  a  blue  suit  and  furs  ?     {Looks  around  anxiously.) 
Mrs.  T.     What  do  you  mean  ? 

(All  the  ladies  stare  in  consternation^  still  holding  up  bottles 
and  spoons.) 

Mrs.  S.  Why,  I'm  Mrs.  Spier,  the  assistant  matron  of  the 
Home  for  Hapless  Females,  on  Waterman  Street.  One  of  our 
charges  escaped  from  the  institution  this  morning,  and  as  soon 
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as  we  discovered  it  I  followed  her.  I  was  told  she  came  in 
here.     Haven't  you  seen  her  ?    Where  is  she  ? 

Mrs.  T.  Tell  me  !  Do  you  mean  a  lady  with  a  grip,  sell- 
ing— a {Reads  from  bottle,)    '*  Aqua  Marina  Panacea  ?  " 

Mrs.  S.  Dear  me  I  I  don't  know  what  she  might  have 
been  selling;  but  very  likely.  She's  always  preparing  some 
dose  for  the  other  inmates  that's  warranted  to  cure  every  ail- 
ment, from  headache  to  corns.  If  you've  bought  any  of  her 
stuff  I  advise  yoa  not  to  touch  it.    There's  no  knowing 

Ladies  (screaming,  drop  bottles  here  and  there  and  ex^ 
claim).  On,  mercy  !  But  we've  taken  it  1  We've  taken  it  1 
What  shall  I  do  !     Oh,  oh,  I'm  poisoned  1  etc. 

(One  sinks  on  floor,  others  into  chairs.     One  clasps  hands 
over  stomach,  etc,  all  cusuming  attitudes  of  distress,) 

Mrs.  S.  Oh,  don't  be  frightened  to  death !  It  may  be 
perfectly  harmless.  Let  me  see  it.  (Takes  a  bottle,  holds  it 
to  the  light,  takes  a  drop  on  end  of  tongue,  while  others  groan 
and  watch  her  anxiously,)  Don't  be  frightened,  ladies  1  I 
rather  think  it's  only  water.  Yes,  I'm  sure  of  it.  I  remember 
now  she  had  some  empty  peppermint  bottles  in  her  room,  and 
this  morning  she  was  in  the  bathroom  a  long  time,  washing 
them.  There  wasn't  another  thing  in  there  that  she  could 
have  got  but  water,  and  I  know  well  enough  that's  it.  She 
filled  them  up  with  it  and  started  out.  I'm  sure  it's  all  right. 
But  now  can  you  tell  me  which  way  she  went? 

(Ladies  grculucUly  grow  calmer,  as  Mrs.  S.  speaks.) 

Mrs.  T.  (rising  and  pointing).  She  went  down  the  street, 
that  way.  I  think,  Mrs.  Spier,  if  you  have  any  more  such 
charges,  you'd  better  keep  them  under  lock  and  key.  We 
might  all  have  been  dead  by  this  time. 

Mrs.  S.  Indeed,  I'm  very  sorry,  Mrs.  Truman.  We'll  try 
not  to  have  such  a  thing  happen  again.  I  hope  you  will 
feel  no  ill  effects  from  your  Aqua  Marina  Panacea.  Good- 
afternoon  !  l£xit  Mrs.  S.,  hastily. 

Mrs.  Grant.  Well,  if  that  doesn't  beat  all  I  ever  heud 
of! 

Mrs.  T.     I  should  think  as  much  1 

Mrs.  W.  I  say  ihey  have  no  business  to  let  a  person  like 
that  run  at  large.     It's  positively  dangerous. 

Mrs.  Applbton,  Indeed  it  is  1  She  might  poison  the  whole 
neighborhood. 
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Mrs.  Green.    And  all  our  money  gone  for  nothing  ! 

Mrs.  J.  It's  a  shame  !  I  think  the  institution  ought  to  be 
compelled  to  pay  it  back  1 

Mrs.  Allen.  Do  you  know  what  I  think  ?  I  think  we've 
all  made  fools  of  ourselves,  and  the  more  quiet  we  keep  about 
it  the  better. 

(Ladies  all  silent  for  a  motnent) 

Mrs.  Green.    Mn.  Allen^  I  believe  you're  right 


CURTAIN 


The  Three  Jacks 


Characters  : 

First  Jack  {lAttUJack  Horner), 
Second  Jack  {^Jack  and  the  BeanstaOC). 
TmRD  Jack  (^Jack  and  Jill), 

SCENE. — Any  room.     Discovered — First  Jack,  with  a  small 
fU  balanced  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand, 

1ST  Jack  {to  audience).  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  see 
before  you  one  of  the  noted  characters  of  history.  You  will  no 
doubt  recognize  me  at  once  as  the  great  and  only  Jack,  well 
known  to  every  man,  woman  and  child,  made  forever  famous 
by  the  pen  of  the  immortal  poet,  Mother  Goose. 

{Group  of  children  behind  scenes  sing  or  recite ^  while  JACK 
stands  in  attitude  of  listening.) 

Little  Jack  Homer 

Sat  in  a  comer, 

Eating  a  Christmas  pie ; 

He  put  in  his  thumb 

And  pulled  out  a  plum. 

And  said,  "  What  a  great  boy  am  I! " 

1ST  Jack  {to  audience).  You  hear,  good  friends,  this  testi- 
mony to  my  greatness.  My  fame  is  known  the  world  over,  to 
young  and  old,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor 

Enter  Second  Jack  with  string  of  beans  about  his  neck,  and 
Third  Jack  with  pail  and  piece  of  brown  paper, 

3D  Jack.  Look  here,  old  fellow  I  You  needn't  try  to  make 
yourself  out  so  high  and  mighty.  Here  are  two  other  Jacks 
quite  as  renowned  as  yourself. 

1ST  Jack.     What !     You  must  be  mistaken  I 
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3D  Jack.  Indeed,  we're  not  mistaken.  We  can  prove  it  to 
you  beyond  a  doubt. 

1ST  Jack.  All  right.  Show  me  your  proofs,  and  if  I  am 
convinced,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do :  I'll  share  my  pie  with 
you. 

(iST  Jack  puts pU  on  table;  all  sit  dawn.') 

1ST  Jack.     Now,  go  ahead.     Who  are  you  ? 

2D  Jack.  I  am  known  as  the  Jack  whose  beanstalk  grew  as 
never  a  beanstalk  has  grown  before  or  since,  and  who  climbed 

to  the  top  of  it  to  find  there  the  home  of  a  fierce  giant 

(^Children  sing  or  recite  behind  scenes  ;  boys  listen  attentively.) 

Fe,  fi,  fo,  fum ; 

I  smell  the  blood  of  an  Englishman. 

You  hear  that  I  My  history  has  been  published  far  and  wide, 
and  the  least  mention  of  the  beanstalk  or  the  giant  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  I  am  known  and  appreciated  by  children  of  all 
ages  in  all  parts  of  the  world.     Do  you  ask  more  ? 

1ST  Jack.  Nothing  more.  I  accept  your  proof.  And  now 
(Jo  3D  Jack),  what  have  you  to  say  ? 

3D  Jack.  I  am  the  Jack  who,  going  up  a  hill  one  day  with 
his  sister  to  get  some  water,  met  with  a  serious  accident. 
{Children  sing  or  recite  behind  scenes  ;  boys  listen.) 

Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill. 

To  get  a  pail  of  water ; 
Jack  fell  down  and  broke  his  crown, 

And  Jill  came  tumbling  after. 

Do  you  hear  that?  My  gallant  and  heroic  deeds  are  cele- 
brated in  every  land,  and  the  verses  written  in  my  honor  have 
been  known  and  loved  by  generations  of  children  the  world 
around.     What  further  proof  of  my  greatness  do  you  need  ? 

1ST  Jack.  None ;  none  whatever.  You  have  both  proved 
your  claims  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  I  acknowledge 
you  as  my  equals  in  name  and  fame.  Let  us  shake  hands  on 
it.  (Shakes  hands  with  each.)  Now  I  am  ready  to  fulfil  my 
promise.  (J^^^^  ^^^  knifes  cuts  pie  in  thirds  and  gives  piece 
to  each.     The  pie  may  be  cut  beforehand.)    Good  friends  and 
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oomiades,  let  me  share  with  you  my  pie — the  Christmas  pie 
that  DCYer  grows  old. 

(^Each  holds  piece  of  pU  ready  to  take  a  bite;  different 
voices  sing  or  recite  behind  scenes ^  all  at  same  time: 
" UttUJack  Homer;  "  ''  Fe,  fi,  fo,  fum;'  twice  over; 
and  ''Jack  andjili:') 


CURTAIN 


Answer— A  Charade 


Characters  : 

Dbnnis  O'Hara. 
Katie  O'Neill. 


SCENE  I. — Ann.  Discovered— Katie  O'Neill,  in  nurse- 
maid*! cap  and  apron^  seated  by  table  darning  a  child* s 
stockings. 

Katie  (^putting  hir  hand  into  a  stocking),  Mercy  on  me  1 
What  a  terrible  hole  I  Sure,  I  never  saw  the  like  o'  that 
Tommy  to  wear  holes  in  his  stockings.  I'll  not  get  them  done 
to-night  if  I  don't  hurry.  {Knock  is  heard.)  Oh,  who's  that, 
I  wonder !  Most  likely  it's  that  crazy  Dennis  O'Hara  botherin' 
round  again. 

{Arranges  hair  before  mirror.     Knock  is  repeated  softly. 
Katie  goes  to  door.) 

Enter  Dennis  O'Hara. 

Den.    Good-avenin',  Katie. 

Katie.    Mercy  on  me,  Dennis  !    How  ye  scared  me  I 

Den.  Scared  ye,  is  it  ?  Sure,  I  never  meant  to  do  that 
Are  ye  alone,  Katie  ? 

Katie.  An'  what  difference  does  it  make  to  ye  whether  I'm 
alone  or  not  ? 

Den.  Well,  I'll  tell  ye,  Katie,  it  makes  a  great  difference, 
because  I've  got  somethin'  special  to  ax  ye,  an'  I  don't  want 
annybody  else  to  hear.     {Sits.) 

Katie  {sitting  at  some  distance  from  him  and  taking  up 
work).     Indeed  !     {Looks  down.)    An'  what  can  it  be? 

Den.  It's  a  great  £avor  I  have  to  ax  of  ye,  an'  I  hope  ye'll 
say  yes ;  will  ye,  Katie  ? 

Katie.  Oh,  go  on,  ye  silly  boy  I  Ye  needn't  think  I'll  say 
yes  till  I  know  what  it  is  ye're  wanting. 

Den.    I'll  tell  ye,  then,  it's  joost  this.    Ye  know  I  was  a 
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poor  b'y,  an'  I've  not  much  edacatkm.  I  can't  read  but  a 
Uttle,  an'  I  can't  write  at  all.  It's  not  me  own  fault,  Katie, 
but  it's  true,  more's  the  pity.  An'  now  I  want  to  ax  ve  if  ye'U 
be  so  kind  as  to  write  a  letter  for  me  to  a  frind  o'  nune  in  the 
onld  counthry. 

Katie  (dropping  work  suddenly  and  looking  up  angrify\ 
Write  a  letter  I  Indeed,  then  I'll  not  do  anything  oi  the  kind. 
You  can  write  yer  own  letters. 

D£N.  Ah,  now,  Katie,  don't  be  cross  wid  me.  I  wouldn't 
think  o'  botherin'  ye  if  I  could  do  it  mesilf.  It's  bad  not  to 
be  able  to  write.  I've  found  that  out  manny's  the  time.  This 
letter  is  very  imporunt,  an',  thinkin'  it  over,  I  says  to  mesilf. 
There's  Katie  can  write  a  fine  letter ;  she'd  know  joost  what  to 
say  an'  how  to  say  it  right,  an'  I  don't  know  annybody  else 
that  could  do  it  so  well.  An'  that's  the  truth,  Katie,  if  I  do 
say  it. 

Katib.  Oh,  be  still  with  your  foolishness  I  Ye  roust  have 
kissed  the  Blarney  stone  the  last  thing  before  ye  come  over, 
didn't  ye,  now  ? 

Den.  No,  not  the  last  thing,  but  pretty  near  it.  I'll  not 
be  tellin'  ye  what  was  the  very  last.  But  sure,  it's  the  truth 
I'm  tellin'  ye  now ;  an'  ye'll  be  willin'  to  write  the  letter  for 
me,  won't  ye,  Katie? 

Katie.  Oh,  I  s'pose  so,  just  to  get  rid  of  ye,  if  nothin'  else. 
Wait  till  I  get  some  paper.  [Exit. 

Den.  I  knew  I  could  coax  her  to  do  it  if  I  only  got  on  the 
right  side  of  her.  Katie's  a  good  little  girl,  but  ye  have  to 
handle  her  careful  like.  I'm  wonderin'  what  she'll  say  when  I 
tell  her  who  the  letter  is  for. 

JSnier  Katie.     Seats  herse^  at  table  with  writing  materials. 
Den.  draws  up  to  table. 

Katie.    Well,  go  on  with  yer  letter.     Who's  it  for  ? 

Den.  It's  the  dearest  little  frind  I've  got  in  all  Ireland, 
an'  her  name  is  Ann  McGonigle. 

Katie.    Ann  I 

Den.     Sure,  Ann,     Is  annything  the  matter  wid  it  ? 

Katie.     N-no,  but  I  s'posed  it  was  a  man. 

Den.  a  man  1  Did  ye,  now,  really?  Well,  an'  what  do 
ye  care  whether  it's  a  man  or  a  woman  ? 

SIatie.  Oh,  of  course,  I  don't  care.  Ye  can  write  to  who- 
ever ye  like ;  it  makes  no  difference  to  me. 
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Den.     Well,  then,  go  on  wid  yer  letter.    I  want  ye  to 
begin,  ''Me  darlin'  Ann."     Have  ye  got  that  ? 
Katie  (writing).     Yes. 

(^ITie  letter  should  be  written  on  the  paper  beforehand^ 

Den.  Tell  her  I'm  thinkin'  of  her  day  an'  night,  an' 
longin'  to  see  her  sweet  face.  (Pauses  at  intervals  while 
Katie  writes,)  I'm  doin'  well  an'  savin'  money,  an'  will  she 
come  over  In  the  spring  an'  marry  me,  an'  we'll  have  a  nice 
little  home  an'  a  cow  an'  a  pig,  an'  be  as  happy  as  the  day  is 
long.  An'  tell  her  to  write  soon,  because  I'll  be  waitin'  an' 
lookin'  for  a  letter.  An'  I'm  her  lovin'  Dennis.  Have  ye  got 
all  that  ? 

Katie.     Yes. 

Den.     An'  now  will  ye  let  me  hear  ye  read  it? 

Katie  (reading),  ''My  darling  Ann  : — I'm  thinking  of  you 
always,  by  day  and  by  night,  and  longing  to  see  your  sweet 
face.  I'm  doing  well  here  in  America  and  saving  up  money. 
Will  you  come  over  in  the  spring  and  marry  me?  We'll  have 
a  nice  little  home,  and  a  cow  and  a  pig,  and  we'll  be  as  happy 
as  the  day  is  long.  Be  sure  and  write  soon,  dearest,  for  I'll  be 
waiting  and  looking  for  a  letter  every  day.  Always  your  lov- 
ing Dennis." 

Den.  That  sounds  fine  1  I  knew  ye'd  do  it  right.  Ye're 
a  good  girl,  Katie,  dear,  an'  I'm  much  obliged  to  ye.  She 
can't  help  sayin'  yes  to  that ;  don't  ye  think  so,  Katie  ? 

Katie.     I'm  sure  I  know  nothing  about  it,  an'  I  care  less. 

Den.  Ah,  don't  be  cross,  Katie,  dear.  An'  now  will  ye  be 
writin'  the  address  on  the  outside?  It's  Miss  Ann  McGonigle, 
Bandon,  County  Cork,  Ireland. 

(Katie  writes  and  tosses  envelope  toward  him,) 

Katie.     There  !     Take  yer  old  letter  an*  go  on  with  ye ! 
Den.     Thank  ye,  Katie.     Ye're  a  good  girl,  an'  I'll  not  for- 
get ye.     Good-night. 

(Den.  rises  and  holds  out  his  hand,     Katie  puts  hers  be- 
hind  her,) 

Katie.  Oh,  yes,  ye'll  forget  me  easy  enough  when  Ann 
McGonigle  comes  over  from  Ireland. 

Den.  An'  ye'll  not  shake  hands,  Katie,  an'  wish  me  good 
luck?    I'm  sorry,  then.    Good-night. 
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{Bows  and  turns  away^) 

Katie.  Good-night.  {Exit  Den.  Katie  sits  dawn  ai 
table  and  puts  face  in  her  hands.)  Oh,  it  was  mean  of  hini, 
mean,  to  make  me  do  a  thing  like  that !  Why  didn't  he  get 
somebody  else  to  write  his  letter  to  Ann  McGonigle? 

CURTAIN 


SCENE    II.— Sir.    Diseinfered—KATiM    ir^ng  a  child's 
dress.     Several  already  ironed  hanging  on  frame  or  line. 

Katie.  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seveny  an'  this 
makes  eight.  No  wonder  I  have  to  iron  in  the  evenin'.  I'm 
wonderin'  what's  the  reason  Dennis  has  never  heard  yet  from 
Ann  McGonigle.  It's  a  month  to-day  since  I  wrote  his  letter. 
I  s'pose  he's  been  lyin'  awake  nights  thinkin'  about  it. 
{Knock  is  heard.)  Come  in.  (Enter  Den.)  Ohl  Is  it 
you,  Dennis? 

Den.  Yes,  it's  me.  What  1  Ironin',  are  ye,  at  this  time 
o'  day? 

Katie.  Yes.  Eight  dresses  ion  Tommy  this  week,— one 
every  day  an'  two  for  Sunday. 

Den.  Sure,  he  ought  not  to  need  the  half  o'  them.  Wan 
for  the  wake  da3rs  an'  wan  for  the  Sunday's  enough  for  anny 
one.  But  say,  Katie,  I'm  wonderin'  why  I'm  not  hearin'  a 
word  from  Ann.  It  must  be  a  month,  sure,  since  ye  wrote  the 
letter;  don't  ye  think  so? 

Katie.  It  may  be,  an'  it  may  not.  Do  ye  s'pose  I'm 
keepin'  count  o'  the  days?  I'm  leavin'  that  for  you.  It 
makes  no  difference  to  me. 

Den.  But  I  ought  to  hear  from  her  before  now.  I'm  sure 
she'd  write  immejiately.  I'm  thinkin'  she's  never  got  the 
letter. 

Katie.  Well,  sir,  ye  needn't  be  askin'  me  to  write  again, 
for  I'll  never  do  it,  mind  ye,  never  in  the  world. 

Den.  I'm  not  thinkin'  of  askin'  ye  annything  o'  the  kind, 
Katie,  an'  I'll  tell  ye  why.  Since  ye  wrote  that  letter  I've 
changed  me  mind. 

Katie.     What  I 

Den.  I've  changed  me  mind,  that's  what  I  say.  It's  not 
Ann  McGonigle  that  I  want  at  all;  d'ye  see? 
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• 

Katie.  Well,  Dennis  O'Hara,  ye  must  be  a  fool,  an'  that's 
the  truth.     Don't  ye  know  yer  own  mind  for  a  week  at  a  time? 

Den.  Nowy  don't  be  too  hard  on  a  fellow,  Katie.  Indade, 
an'  how  could  I  help  it  ?  Ann  is  a  swate  little  girl ;  I'll  not 
be  sayin'  annything  against  her;  but  she  can't  hold  a  candle 
to  the  one  I'm  dramin'  about  now.  Let  me  tell  ye,  this  one  is 
the  finest  girl  in  Ameriky,  an'  the  handsomest.  But,  d'ye 
know,  Katie,  I've  not  the  courage  to  ax  her,  for  I'm  fearin'  she 
might  say  no. 

Katie.     An'  she  will  if  she  has  any  sense  at  all. 
'    Den.     I'm  thinkin'  ye're  right ;  but  Katie,  dear,  wouldn't 
ye  like  to  know  who  it  is? 

Katie.  No,  sir ;  I  wouldn't.  What  do  ye  s'pose  I  care  if 
ye  have  a  new  girl  every  day  in  the  week,  so  long  as  ye're  not 
botherin'  me? 

Den.    But  that's  joost  it,  Katie,  dear,  I  must  be  botherin' 

y« — 

Katie.  Ye  needn't  <<  dear  "  me !  An'  ye  needn't  be  askin' 
me  to  write  to  her,  for  I'll  not  do  it,  sir,  so  there  I 

Den.  I'm  not  axin'  ye  to  do  it.  I'm  goin'  to  tell  her 
mesilf,  if  she'll  only  listen.  She's  not  far  off  at  the  prisent 
time,  an'  her  name  is  Katie  O'Neill. 

Katie  {setting  down  her  flat-iron  with  a  thud).  Sir  1  Ye 
must  be  crazy ! 

Den.  No,  Katie,  I'm  not  crazy ;  I'm  joost  comin'  to  me 
sinses.     An'  I'm  not  ''sir,"  but  joost  simple  Dennis  O'Hara. 

Katie.  Yes,  I  knew  that  before,  an'  very  simple  ye  are,  in- 
deed I     {Hangs  up  dress  and  puts  away  iron.) 

Den.     Ah,  sit  down  a  minute,  won't  ye,  an'  listen. 

Katie.     An'  what  will  I  listen  to?     {Sits  down,) 

Den.  Sure,  I'm  tellin'  ye  that  it's  you  I'm  wan  tin'  instead 
of  Ann  McGonigle,  an'  I'm  sa3nn'  to  ye  now  joost  what  ye 
wrote  in  the  letter  to  her,  only  I'm  puttin'  it  Katie  instead  of 
Ann. 

Katie  (rising).  Well,  then,  ye  needn't  be  tellin'  me  any- 
thing o'  the  kind,  for  I'll  not  hear  it.  Do  ye  think  I'll  have 
anything  to  do  with  a  man  that  asks  a  girl  to  marry  him  an' 
then  asks  another  before  the  first  one  has  a  chance  to  say  no? 
Ye  can  get  right  out  of  here,  sir,  an'  ye  needn't  show  yer  face 
again  till  ye've  got  an  answer  to  that  letter,  yes  or  no. 

{C?iasesI>K^,  out  with  broom^ 
CURTAIN 
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SC£N£  III. — Answer.    Discovered— Kkivb,  sewing  pn  an 
apron  for  herself, 

Katie.  WelU  I  s'pose  Dennis'll  not  be  comin'  to-night,  an' 
maybe  never.  If  he'd  only  known  what  he  wanted  in  the  first 
place,  before  he  asked  me  to  write  to  Ann,  why,  then — maybe 

— ^it  would  have  made  a  difference ;  but  now ( Wipes  her 

eyes.     Knock  is  heard.     Wipes  more  vigorously.)    Come  in. 

Enter  Den.  smiling. 

Den.     Good-avenin%  Katie. 

Katie  {rising).  An'  is  it  you  again,  Dennis  O'Hara? 
Didn't  I  tell  ye  not  to  come  again  till  ye'd  got  an  answer  to 
yer  letter? 

Den.  True;  ye  did  that;  but  listen  to  me,  Katie.  There's 
been  no  answer,  an',  what's  more,  there  never  will  be  anny. 

Katie.    What  do  ye  mean  ? 

Den.  I  mane  what  I  say.  There'll  never  be  anny  answer, 
because  the  letter  was  niver  sint  I've  been  carryin'  it  in  me 
pocket  all  this  time,  an'  here  it  is. 

{Throws  letter  on  table.     Katie  looks  at  it  without  touch- 
ing it.) 

Katie  (scortrfully).  Well,  Dennis,  I'm  thinkin'  ye're  a  fool 
now,  for  sure. 

Den.  Is  that  what  ye're  thinkin',  Katie?  Wait  a  minute, 
then,  till  I  tell  ye  somethin'.  There's  no  such  girl,  to  me  own 
knowledge,  as  Ann  McGonigle.  I  only  joost  made  up  that 
story  to  see  what  ye'd  say. 

Katie.  Dennis  O'Hara !  Ye  ought  to  be  ashamed  o' 
yerself  1 

Den.  (hanging  his  head).    An'  I  am  that,  Kade. 

Katie.     Sure,  an'  ye  look  it. 

Den.  But,  Katie,  darlin',  if  I  say  to  ye  now  what  ye  wrote 
to  Ann,  what'll  be  yer  answer  ? 

K4TIE  {coquettishly).  Sure,  it's  so  long  ago,  I'm  forgettin' 
what  it  was  that  I  wrote.     Ye'll  have  to  tell  me  again,  Dennis. 

Den.    Ah,  yes,  Katie,  darlin',  I'll  tell  ye  now. 

(Katie  stands  with  hands  clasped^  eyes  downccut  as  he  ap^ 
proaches.) 

CURTAIN 
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CHARACTERS  AND  COSTUMES 

A  Young  Man,      ....         Mtdtrn  Evening  Dress. 

Magiciah,      .        .        .        Ing  mkitt  nig,  bUdi  gtten  titi  »t 

toaiit  with  eird,  blaik  liull  cof. 

Genius  of  Poutici,    ....         Ltgalviir  e»d g^tea. 

Genius  of  Invention, Rtman  ttgn. 

Geniu)  of  Trade, Reman  tegd. 

Genius  of  Cbauty,  .         .  .  Grttiaw  gtwn,  tefuU. 

Genius  or  Fine  Akti,      .         .         .      Gritian  gttun,  Ugkt  bUu. 
Genius  of  Eveky  Day  Life,  .         Grui»n  gtum,  fink. 


NOTE. 
SceDciy  is  not  required  for  this  eotertainmcnt  The  stage  or 
platform,  draped  and  decorated  as  described  below,  should 
provide  a  small  raised  platform,  with  sliding  curtains,  at  back 
for  the  tableaux.  On  one  sideof  it  maybe  placed  bookshelves 
with  books ;  on  the  other  a  table  bearing  scientifiG  apparatus, 
or  something  of  the  sort.  A  stool  down  s.  A  stand  with 
lamp,  incense  and  magic  crystal  down  l. 
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SCENE.— MAGiaxN's  apartments.  Stage  in  black  with  gUt 
emblems  representing  light.  Sun,  nuMm,  stars,  lamps, 
torches,  lightning,  etc. 

(Magiqan  discovered  seated  on  stool  readit^ from  antique 
looking  folio.) 

Magician.  ''The  secret  of  life."  So  plain  it  is  that  anj 
may  see  it»  and  ytX  how  many  there  be  who  search  the  four 
comers  of  the  earth  in  vain  for  that  which  is  all  the  time 
before  their  eyes.  I  have  delved  deep  into  the  mysteries  of  an- 
cient lore,  of  science,  and  of  philosophy  and  every  search  has 
brought  me  back  to  the  simple  truth  that  any  man  may  know. 
{Knock.)  But  harkl  Some  one  would  enter.  Welcome  I 
who  ever  thou  art  {Enter  Young  Man,  r.  2  b. )  Peace  be 
with  thee  and  thine.    What  wouldst  thou  with  mer 

Young  Man.  Sir,  I  have  heard  that  thou  art  possessed 
of  wisdom  (ar  beyond  other  men,  so  I  have  come  to  thee  for 
counsel.  To  me  it  seems  that  everything  worth  doing  has  al- 
ready been  done.  The  great  problems  of  science  have  been 
solved.  Art  and  literature  are  crowded  with  men  of  medium 
ability.  Perhaps  there  may  be  now  and  then  a  genius,  but 
they  have  no  chance,  for  so  well  has  the  work  of  the  past  been 
done  that  none  can  equal  it  now.  So  it  is  with  all  professions. 
The  World's  work  is  being  done  so  well,  there  are  so  many 
more  workers  than  tasks,  one  man  is  so  small  a  part  of  the 
world  that  it  seems  as  if  effort  were  hardly  worth  while. 
Venerable  sir,  I  am  in  earnest.  If  thou  canst  show  me  au^ht 
worth  doing  I  shall  try  to  do  it,  and  for  thy  pains  and  thme 
accumulated  wisdom,  I  would  give  thee  of  my  gold.)  Offers 
purse.) 

Magician  {pushes  it  aside).     Young  man,  thou  art  young, 
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very  young, — and  impatient.  Put  up  thy  gold.  Truth  may 
be  wooed  long  in  vain — but  it  is  not  to  be  bought  with  gold.  I 
pardon  thee  thy  ignorance  else  would  I  turn  thee  and  thy  gold 
from  my  door.  Such  as  I  have  I  give  freely.  Thou  canst 
well  see  what  has  been  done  in  the  world,  but  because  thou 
canst  not  see  into  the  storehouse  of  the  future  thou  thinkest  it 
must  be  empty.  Which  is  more  beautiful  and  useful,  the 
foundation  of  massive  stone  or  the  temple  above  it  with  its 
domes  and  spires,  its  buttresses  and  cornices,  its  altar  and  grand 
organ?  B^use  thou  canst  not  see  the  temple  when  the 
foundation  is  laid,  wilt  thou  say  that  none  can  be  built? 
Great  has  been  the  work  of  the  past.  In  that  thou  seest 
aright,  but  only  the  foundations  of  the  world's  development 
have  been  laid.  The  grand  superstructure  is  yet  to  come. 
Now  we  dwell  in  the  cellar  of  this  grand  edifice  and  because 
the  cellar  is  warm  and  dry  we  do  not  miss  the  beauty  and 
comfort  of  the  structure  above.  Could  I  show  thee  the  plans 
of  the  Almighty  Architect  thou  wouldst  see  how  this  earth  shall 
become  a  worthy  temple  to  the  Most  High  and  a  fit  dwelling- 
place  for  him  whom  he  has  created  a  little  lower  than  the  angels. 
I  have  discovered  a  secret  by  which  I  may  bring  into  visible 
form  the  spirits  that  pervade  the  earth.  From  them  thou  may- 
est  learn  much  that  will  guide  thee  on  life's  way.  Remain 
thou  very  quiet  and  intent  upon  what  is  to  be  done,  for  the 
spell  is  a  difficult  one  to  perform.  (Lights  incense  lamp  l. 
Goes  to  table  up  l.,  business  with  apparatus ^  lights  alcohol 
lamp  on  table ^  business  with  crystal,  etc)  First  thou  mayest 
behold  the  Genius  of  Politics.  (^Throws  flash  powder  upon 
alcohol  lamp.  Repeats  same  business  as  each  spirit  is  intro- 
duced. Enter  PoLmcs  r.  2  e.,  not  too  soon,)  Hail !  Mighty 
Spirit.  This  youth  hath  said  that  all  the  world's  great  deeds 
have  been  done.     Canst  show  him  aught  to  do  in  politics  ? 

PoLrrics  (c).  Through  me  are  the  nations  of  the  world 
governed.  Ix)ng  and  bitter  has  been  the  struggle  between  the 
rights  of  man  and  the  rights  of  Kings.  The  Republic  has 
been  evolved  from  this  strife,  and  its  keystone  is  equal  rights. 
But  even  under  a  republic  there  are  much  corruption  and  in- 
justice. Many  political  leaders  are  men  of  evil  morals.  Often 
our  cities  and  states  are  ruled  by  an  oligarchy  of  plunderers. 
Bribery  and  spoils  are  rife.  Good  laws  are  not  enforced.  Is 
there  no  opportunity  here?  Does  not  your  nation  need  you? 
Honest,  working  politicians  were  never  in  greater  demand,  at 
the  caucus,  on  the  stump,  at  the  polls  and  in  the  seats  of  au- 
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fbantj.  Has  the  world  reached  the  summit  of  good  gorern- 
ment  ?  Honest  men  are  wanted,  wise  men  are  wanted.  New 
questions  of  policy  are  continually  arising.  If  thou  and  such 
as  thou  wiU  have  naught  to  do  with  politics,  who  shall  grapple 
widi  the  problems  presented  by  agitators  and  reformersp  by 
socialism,  monopoly,  intemperance,  anarchy,  race  antagonkms, 
foreign  rdations  and  conunerce?  Statesmen  are  noted  because 
they  are  so  rare,  but  government  by  the  people  will  never  x^ 
pioach  the  mark  set  for  it  until  all  the  voters  are  statesmen,  in 
honest  intent  at  least,  if  not  in  wisdom.  Lend  a  hand,  Young 
Man,  bear  thy  part,  educate  thyself  in  dean  politics  and  with 
thy  voice,  pen,  and  influence  help  to  educate  diy  fellow-voters. 
Show  thysdf  honest  and  efficient  and  thou  mayest  be  called 
upon  for  some  puUic  service  of  honor. 

Young  Man.  Noble  Spirit,  I  see  as  never  before  the  duty 
and  opportunity  of  an  honest  citizen. 

Magician.  And  if  thou  wouldst  see  more,  behold  the  Spirit 
of  Invention. 

(Politics  iaJUs  position  at  u     Enter  Invention,  r.  as., 
4rfter  business  as  before  with  flash  powder^  etc.) 

Invention.  Young  Man,  by  thy  looks  I  see  that  thou 
doubtest  my  power.  Because  the  worid  has  been  astonished  at 
the  Kathode  Ray,  Wireless  Telegraphy,  and  the  other  great  dis- 
coveries of  yesterday,  dost  think  that  all  my  secrets  are  laid 
bare?  Sixty  miles  an  hour  is  the  travder's  boast.  That 
seems  indeed  fast  when  we  remember  the  stage  coach  days  of 
old,  but  what  think  ye  of  one  hundred,  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
yea  even  two  hundred  miles  an  hour  in  safety  and  comfort? 
Food  is  abundant,  thou  thinkest,  yet  (amine  is  rife,  and  at  best 
the  wheat  must  be  sown,  cared  for  and  harvested,  the  grain 
sent  to  mill,  the  flour  distributed,  and  the  baker's  art  applied 
before  thou  canst  eat  What  thinkest  thou  of  bread  made 
directly  by  chemical  process  without  waiting  for  the  tardy 
action  of  sun  and. rain  upon  the  s(nl  ?  Fuel  is  plentiful  for  those 
who  can  buy,  yet  the  forest  trees  are  not  as  abundant  as  they 
were,  coal  mines  are  being  exhausted,  and  even  should  they  be 
exhaustless,  vast  labor  must  be  expended  ere  man  may  use 
Nature's  stores  of  combustibles.  Why  not  gather  the  Sun's  waste 
energy  of  summer  and  store  it  away  to  warm  thy  house  in  win- 
ter, or  that  thou  mayest  journey  into  lands  of  ice  and  snow  in 
case  and  comfort  ?    Thou  mayest  even  now  converse  across  a 
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continent,  why  mayest  thou  not  behold  the  countenance  of  thj 
friend  a  thousand  leagues  away?  Man  uses  many  of  Nature's 
forces  but  everywhere  is  waste — ^waste — ^waste.  A  ton  of  coal 
must  be  used  to  furnish  power  which  an  hundredweight  ought 
to  give.  If  no  new  force  or  appliance  should  ever  be  found 
there  would  still  be  enough  to  keep  inventors  at  work  for  cen- 
turies improving  and  perfecting  those  now  in  use.  The  tele- 
sec^  does  great  things  but  at  a  certain  point  it  stops  and 
baffles  the  astronomer  who  would  look  closer.  Minute  as  are 
things  the  microscope  shows  us  there  are  smaller  still  which  we 
may  not  see.  And  that  mysterious  force  electricity.  What  is 
it?  (Young  Man  shakes  his  head,)  Thou  knowest  not? 
Then  find  out  and  thou  mayest  increase  many  fold  the  uses  to 

which  it  may  be  put.     And  chemistry (Young  Man 

^is  out  hand  to  stop  him,) 

Young  Man.  Enough.  Thou  hast  already  shown  me  that 
the  age  of  invention  is  yet  in  its  childhood, — but  these  secrets, 
tell  me  of  them.     How  may  they  be  learned  ? 

Invention.  By  work,  Young  Man — Science  is  a  jealous 
mistress  and  one  who  would  win  her  smiles  must  be  her  serv- 
ant night  and  day.  Thou  canst  not  be  an  idler  and  a  dis- 
coverer. 

(Invention  goes  to  r.) 

MAGiaAN.    Art  convinced  ?  or  wouldst  thou  see  more  ? 
Young  Man.     I  am  convinced  and  yet  I  would  see  more. 

(Business  with  flash  power  as  before.) 

Magiqan.    Then  behold  the  Genius  of  Charity. 

Enter  Chartty. 

CHARrrv.     Ancient  wise  man,  why  am  I  called  hither? 

Magician.  To  show  this  youth  how  the  world  needs  the 
quickening  of  thy  divine  spirit. 

Chartfy.  Walk  with  me  in  imagination  as  in  a  gallery  and 
behold  the  pictures  there.  They  may  not  be  alluring  to  thine 
eye  but  they  are  true  and  as  thou  movest  along  life's  highways, 
thou  mayest  see  them  often.  Behold.  (Tableau  I, — Poor 
woman  and  child  in  rags  in  snowstorm.  Tableaux  exposed 
about  om  and  a  half  minutes.)  **  Distress  "  is  the  name  of 
hat  picture.     Hunger,  cold  and  misery  still  dwell  in  the 
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world,  still  visit  the  homes  of  men,  still  punish  innocent  women 
and  children.  Brave  men  and  women  are  trying  to  relieve 
them,  hut  as  yet  they  are  striving  to  dam  an  ocean  with  hand- 
fuls  of  sand.  As  in  this  picture  so  is  the  life  of  thousands  of 
thy  fellow-creatures.  Art  thou  doing  anything  for  them? 
Behold  another  of  life's  pictures.  (^Tableau  II. — A  man  about 
to  stab  another,)  This  is  '<  Crime."  The  man  about  to  kill 
his  brother  is  a  murderer.  His  nature  is  degenerate,  his  pas- 
sions are  base  and  yet  he  is  thy  human  brother.  Hast  thou 
striven  to  assuage  his  unholy  temper  and  tried  to  guide  his  feet 
into  paths  of  industry  and  peace,  or  hast  thou  passed  him  by 
on  the  other  side  and  said  :  "  He  is  not  like  me  and  I  will 
have  naught  to  do  with  him  "  ?  Hast  thou  no  duty  towards 
thine  erring  brother  as  well  as  towards  thy  congenial  friend  ? 
But  another  picture  thou  must  see.  Behold.  ( Tableau  IIL 
— A  drunken  man,)    The  name  of  this  is  '*  Vice." 

Young  Man.  But,  Noble  Spirit,  this  man  has  sold  his  man- 
hood for  lustful  pleasures,  and  by  his  own  act  has  put  himself 
where  I  may  not  go  to  help  him. 

CHARrrv.  Yea.  So  sayest  thou,  and  so  say  many  like 
thee.  But,  Young  Man,  heed  this :  that  wretch,  that  sot,  that 
bestial  man,  that  outcast  whom  thou  loathest,  but  for  the  grace 
of  God  might  be  none  other  than  thee  th3^f.  Sayest  thou 
then,  that  thou  art  not  thy  brother's  keeper  ?  But  we  must 
hasten  on  and  view  yet  another  picture.  Again  behold. 
{Tableau  IV, — Man  seated  at  table ^  head  on  his  arms,  as  if  in 
deep  despondency,)  <<  Misfortune  "  we  call  this  scene.  This 
man  has  batded  bravely  against  the  ills  of  life  but  sorrow  and 
disease  have  done  their  work  upon  him.  Death  has  taken 
away  his  nearest  kin.  Sickness  has  kept  him  from  his  daily 
work  and  now  poverty  and  discouragement  are  his  companions. 
Thy  veins  are  warm  with  rich  young  blood.  Bethink  thee 
bow  some  of  thy  strength  might  straighten  that  bent  frame, 
how  some  of  that  s]rmpathy  so  easy  to  bestow,  and  which  en- 
riches the  giver  even  more  than  him  whom  receives,  how  it 
might  encourage  this  man  under  misfortune  to  a  renewed  faith 
in  God  and  man, — ^how  it  might  enable  him  to  go  into  life's 
struggle  on  the  morrow  with  courage  bom  of  the  fact  that  some 
one  has  taken  an  interest  in  him.  Many  more  pictures  I  might 
show  but  these  must  suffice.  While  such  things  are  in  the 
world  never  say  that  thou  hast  naught  to  do. 

Magician.  And  thou  wouldst  know  more,  behold  the  Genius 
of  Trade. 
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Enter  Trade. 

Trade.  Brief  and  to  the  point  am  I.  What  wouldst  thou 
with  me  ? 

Young  Man.  I  would  know  what  thou  hast  in  store  for  the 
young  man  of  these  times.  Shall  not  thy  devotees  be  lost 
among  those  myriads  who  sacrifice  their  lives  in  a  vain  pursuit 
after  that  winged  creature,  wealth  ? 

Trade.  Yes,  perchance.  If  thou  art  a  man  with  little  in- 
dustry and  ambition,  for  without  these  qualities  my  devotees 
must  surely  fail.  Economy,  centralization,  concentration, 
these  are  the  main  ideas  of  business  now.  Trusts  and 
monopolies  are  the  first  e£forts  in  that  direction.  The  business 
ideal  of  the  future  is  a  co-operation  which  shall  not  destroy  in* 
dividual  action,  for  without  that  the  world  of  business  must 
collapse.  The  world  teems  with  business  chances,  but  only 
the  trained  eye  can  see  them,  only  the  quick  hand  can  grasp 
them.  If  thou  wouldst  get  gold,  do  so,  but  use  it  too.  The 
selfish  rich  man  encumbers  the  earth,  but  he  who  from  his 
honest  gain  gives  to  men  happiness,  learning,  or  relief,  is  as 
great  as  he  who  founds  a  state. 

Young  Man.  Bold  Spirit  I  thank  thee,  thou  hast  taught 
me  much ;  and  kindly  sage  wilt  thou  show  me  still  more  ? 

Magician.     Behold  the  Genius  of  Fine  Arts. 

Enter  Fine  Arts. 

Fine  Arts.  Thou  hast  said  in  thy  mind.  Young  Man,  that 
Shakespeare  is  dead,  that  Raphael  is  a  memory  of  the  past,  that 
Beethoven's  surpassing  genius  sleeps  with  him.  Thinkest  thou 
that  Fine  Art  is  only  a  Memory  ?  Never  was  it  more  alive. 
AH  these  masters  have  portrayed  the  spirit  of  other  times.  Who 
shall  show  forth  the  spirit  of  the  times  to  comt  ?  Who  shall 
put  upon  canvas  or  into  words  the  deeds,  the  ambitions,  the 
longings  of  the  heroes  of  the  Twentieth  Century  ?  Perchance 
among  the  rubbish  that  covers  thine  own  best  soul  there  may 
be  the  divine  mark  of  genius,  or  if  thou  be  no  genius,  per- 
chance thou  mayest  have  talents,  which  thou  hast  hidden  in 
the  napkin  of  idleness  against  the  day  of  thy  Master's  return. 
Hast  thou  a  poetical  idea  ?  Show  it  to  the  world  even  if  thou 
canst  not  clothe  it  in  the  words  of  a  Milton.  Hast  thou  a 
melody  within  thee  ?  Bring  it  forth  in  note  even  though  it  be 
not  as  the  heaven  bom  conceptions  of  Handel.  Knowest  thou 
a  story  of  man's  love  or  struggles, — let  it  see  light,  even  though 
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tboa  be  no  Thackeray.  To  succeed  in  line  Art  means  effort, 
patient  nnceasing  and  often  disappointing.  Thou  canst  not 
become  a  marksman  in  any  of  life's  tournaments  until  thou  hast 
taken  many  an  aim  in  triaL  Thou  seest  the  workers  and 
thinkrsr  them  too  numerous,  but  the  magnificent  harvest  be- 
fore them  is  hidden  from  thy  view.  Never  was  there  a  louder 
call  for  master  workmen,  never  so  great  a  need  for  patient 
pk)dders.  Fine  Art  offers  thee  £uue,  popularity  and  a  com- 
petence,  but  only  in  exchange  for  thy  soul's  best  effort  And 
the  good  thou  mayest  do !  to  cheer  the  despondent  with  sooth- 
ing verse,  to  awaken  to  love  and  duty  by  delicious  harmony  of 
sound,  to  copy  the  transient  beauties  of  Nature's  moods  and 
fix  them  on  enduring  canvas.  Is  not  success  in  these  things 
well  worth  the  struggk  that  must  be  made  to  attain  it  ? 

(Young  BIan  appears  to  grpw  a  Utile  tired.) 

Magician.  Gentle  Youth,  thou  art  growing  weary  and  well 
tiioa  mightest,  but  before  thy  departure  I  shdl  show  thee  one 
8{nnt  more,  one  whose  gentle  modesty  may  make  her  some- 
times seem  of  small  account,  the  gentle  spirit  of  Every  Day 
Life. 

Enter  Every  Day  Life. 

Every  Day  Life.  Many  great  deeds  can  I  do,  but  more 
still  can  I  accomplish  through  a  multitude  of  little  things.  I 
bring  happiness  and  content  to  all  who  will  follow  me  wisely. 
Think  of  that.  Young  Man.  What  better  prize  in  life  canst 
thou  draw  than  happiness  and  content  ?  Live  each  day  with 
the  supreme  energy  of  thy  nature.  Spoil  not  thy  happiness 
with  petty  faults.  Bad  temper  will  bring  misery  to  thee  and 
discomfort  to  thy  friends.  Fault-finding  is  easy  because  thy 
brethren  are  firail  and  mortal  like  thyself,  but  have  thou  none  of 
it  for  it  will  ruin  thy  content.  Sloth  thrives  upon  idleness  and 
will  destroy  thy  power  of  mind  and  body.  Cowardice  will 
drag  down  thy  heels  when  thou  mightest  make  a  brave  leap  for 
glory.  Know  thyself,  trust  thyself  work,  be  kindly,  look  not 
far  great  rewards  and  thou  mayest  be  happy.  Despise  not  lit- 
tle deeds  for  their  total  may  be  great.  Look  upon  the  world 
from  an  eye  jaundiced  by  discontent  and  it  seemeth  a  loath- 
some spot,  teeming  with  misery,  cruelty,  and  all  things  vile, — 
thy  fellow-man  a  creature  weak  and  full  of  evil  passions,  but 
k)ok  upon  this  thy  terrestrial  dwelling  place  with  the  eye  of 
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Faith  and  Love  and  it  shall  be  to  thee  a  garden  fair  where  thon 
mayest  pluck  delicious  fruit,  and  thy  brethren  shall  be  chil- 
dren of  thine  own  Heavenly  Father.  Kindness,  love  and 
sympathy  shall  well  up  for  thee  a  perpetual  spring.  Thou  shalt 
be  better  for  living  and  the  world  shall  be  better  that  thou  hast 
lived. 

Young  Man.  Wise  man,  I  thank  thee  and  these  kindly 
spirits ;  I  am  resolved  to  go  into  some  work  with  energy.  But 
with  so  much  to  do — ^whither  shall  I  turn  ?  I  do  not  any  longer 
question  what  can  be  done,  but  what  shall  I  choose,  how  shall 
I  be  directed, — ^what  shall  be  my  guide  ? 

Magician.  I  will  show  thee  a  guide.  Behold.  (Tableau 
for  a  minute  at  the  back  of  the  stage ;  little  girl  tn  white 
holding  a  cross  erect  in  one  hand  and  an  Easter  lily  in  the 
other.  During  tableau.)  Follow  thou  that  and  forget  thy- 
self for  thy  fellow-men  and  thy  success  in  life  is  assured.  It 
may  not  be  measured  by  dollars  or  by  fame  but  it  will  be  none 
the  less  real  and  lasting.  {Tableau  Curtain.  Young  Man 
returns  to  his  chair,  sinks  into  it  as  if  tired.  Magician  slips 
back  of  him  and  makes  passes  over  his  head  during  the  rest 
of  his  speech  as  if  to  put  him  to  sleep.)  And  now,  gentle  youth, 
thou  must  be  weary,  thou  hast  conversed  with  celestial  spirits, 
and  such  things  exhaust  weak  mortals.  So  rest  thyself— sleep ! 
— sleep ! — sleep ! 

(Young  Man  sleeps.  Spirits  in  turn  take  a  step  or  two 
towards  him,  and  each  one  after  his  short  speech,  while  the 
next  one  is  speaking,  glides  softly  and  slowly  from  the 
stage  by  nearest  entrance.  Towards  the  end  lights  are 
made  a  little  more  dim.) 

Politics.  Rest.  Be  strong,  fair  youth,  for  all  my  battles 
must  be  fought  by  such  as  thou.  [Exit. 

Invention.  Rest,  Young  America,  and  clear  thy  brain  for 
the  problems  which  I  shall  give  thee  to  solve.  [Exit. 

Charity.  May  peace  dwell  with  thee,  and  may  thy  soul 
overflow  with  love  for  thy  fellows.  [Exit. 

Trade.  'Tis  such  as  thou  must  rescue  me  from  tricksters 
and  frauds.  [Exit, 

Fine  Arts.  May  thy  sleep  be  filled  with  dreams  of  the 
beautiful  and  pure.  [Exit. 

Every  Day  Life.  Rest  thy  weary  body  and  tired  brain. 
Gain  strength  for  thine  every  need  on  the  morrow.  [Exit, 
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Magician  {stage  nearly  dark).  Rest  on.  Thou  hast  been 
privileged  beyond  most  of  thy  feUow-men.  I  hope  that  thou 
hast  found  the  secret  of  life.  May  this  not  be  in  vain,  but 
mayest  thou  live  to  be  an  honor  to  thyself,  thy  country,  and 
the  world.     I'll  leave  thee  to  awake  akme.     Farewell.     [Exit. 

(Stage  darkened  shwfy  ;  slaw  curtain.) 
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Scene  I.  —  In  the  woods.    Children  putting  evergreens  ;  others 
enter  and  begin  dialogue. 

Boy.     Alack,  alas  I  'tis  true  I  fear. 

Girl.  What's  true  ?  why  anxious  faces  wear? 

Boy.    Why  simply  this ;  our  comrades  say 

We've  missed  the  trail,  and  lost  our  way. 

{Enter  others^ 
Akother  Boy. 

We'd  just  as  well  give  up  and  rest ; 

We've  hunted  east,  we've  hunted  west, 

But  found  no  trace  of  man's  abode. 

Or  glimpse  of  hidden  path  or  road. 
Boy.     Too  bad ! 
Girl.  How  sad  I 

Boy.  What  childish  folly. 

To  lose  ourselves  in  hunting  holly. 
Girl.  One  holiday  bunch  of  mistletoe 

To  cause  us  all  this  fright  and  woe  ! 
Boy.     We've  loitered  till  the  sun  is  down, 

And  we,  perchance,  are  miles  from  town. 
Akother  Boy. 

The  luncheon's  gone,  too,  every  bite, 

And  we're  so  hungry  !  what  a  plight ! 

To  think  a  day  so  well  begun 

With  laughter,  frolicking,  and  fun, 

Should  have  so  woful  drear  an  ending  I 
Boy.     It's  quite  too  bad  I 

Girl.  It's  just  heartrending  I 
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(Boys  withdraw^ 

Girl.  And  see,  it  rapidly  grows  dark ; 

Alone  in  the  deep  wood  we  —  oh,  hark ! 
What  rustles  in  the  bushes  there  ! 
Oh,  what  if  it  should  be  a  bear ! 

(Girls  scream  and  huddle  together^  and  sing  to  the  air  of) 

"  Poor  Old  Maids." 

Such  a  firigfatened,  dmid  baud. 

Poor  little  maids ! 
Holding  each  the  other's  hand. 

Poor  little  maids! 
Out  in  the  deep  woods  alone. 
Daring  not  a  step  to  roam. 
Wishing  we  were  safe  at  home, 

Poor  little  maids ! 

Oht  the  gloom  tibat  darirness  bring*! 
Poor  little  maids  I 

Afiaid  of  bears  and  snakes  and  dili^Ei, 

Poor  little  maids! 
Snch  a  nameless  horrid  dread 
Creeps  into  each  heart  and  head. 
Oh,  that  we  were  safe  in  bed  I 

Poor  little  maids! 

(Boys  enter,  and  sing  to  the  air  of  "  Over  there.'') 

We've  diacoTered  a  dim  light. 

Over  there; 
Snch  a  cheery,  welcome  sii^t, 

Over  there. 
To  the  place  well  quickly  go, 
Ask  for  shelter,  tell  our  woe ; 
And  they'll  surely  not  say  "  no," 

Overdiere. 

So  well  find  a  place  to  stay. 

Over  there. 
'Till  another  dawn  of  day, 

Over  there. 
With  a  welcome,  fnll  and  free, 
M^th  a  bed  and  cup  of  tea. 
Oh!  how  hidcy  we  shall  be, 

Over  Uiere. 

{Chorus  to  air  of  "  Coming  through  the  Rye.'') 

You'll  never  find  a  day  so  dark, 
Nor  yet  so  drear  a  nook, 
But  you  may  see  a  golden  beam 
Of  comfort,  if  you  look. 
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op,  laifclw, 


■P. 

Tben  cheer  up,  bddUa, 
Cheer  op,  lassies. 
Hasten,  jwd  away ; 
Yoall  always  iod  a  Hainf  bciikt 
Above  each  dood  of  (lay. 

{Exeunt  ail,  or  curtain,) 

Scene  II. — Giant's  home  in  the  forest    Enter  children^ 
peering  cautiously  about. 

Boy.     Hello,  hello !  an  odd  place,  though  t 

The  inmates  here  do  surely  roam. 

No  lock  or  bar,  the  door  ajar, 

Yet  no  one  seems  to  be  at  home. 
Girl.  Hello,  hello  !  things  look  so  queer  I 

I  almost  wish  we  were  not  here  ! 
Boy.    See  that  great  chair  against  the  wall ! 
Another. 

And  this  big  table,  square  and  tall  I 
Girl.  And  mercy  on  us,  what  a  bed  1 
Another. 

And  what  a  pillow  at  the  head  ! 
Boy.    And  here's  a  fire ;  and  here  —  Oh,  joy  1  — 

Is  bread  enough  for  girl  and  boy  I 

It  is  not  ours,  that's  very  true  ; 

Yet,  let  me  think  what  we  should  do  : 

If  the  kind  host  had  not  gone  out, 

He'd  make  us  welcome,  without  doubt. 

And  bid  us  eat,  and  take  our  fill. 

{Children  exclaim  in  concert^ 

All.    Why,  then  we  will !  of  course  we  will. 

{AlAsfall  to  eating  voraciously^  and  sing  to  air  of) 
*•  Captain  with  His  Whiskers." 

When  at  home  os  the  clipboard 

Wo  make  a  daily  lald, 
Oor  bnad  U  most  be  covefod  thick 

WMi  )am  or  marmalade ; 
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Or  witfi  golden  brown  wagu, 

Widi  a  pindi  of  dnnamon, 
Onr  dainty  little  appetite* 

Mnst  warily  be  won ; 
But  when  we  get  real  hungry, 

When  we're  iamiahed  and  half  daad^ 
We  are  very  glad  to  get 

Almoat  any  sort  of  bread. 
And  we  eat  it  and  love  itt 

And  aay  it  is  first  rate ; 
Whether  hot,  or  cold,  or  stale. 

We  are  glad  to  take  it — straight 

Boy.     Hush  !    A  step  !    A  heavy  tread  I 

Somehow  it  fills  my  heart  with  dread  1 

Unbidden  guest,  to  feast  and  jest  1 
Another. 

It  was  not  right ! 
Girl.  'Twas  impolite  I 

Boy.     Alas,  ah  me !     Now  do  I  see 

How  hasty  and  how  wrong  are  we  ! 

{Enter  Giant  ;  sings  to  the  air  of  "  Dost  Thou  love  Me, 

Sister  Ruth?") 

Who  does  dare  to  enter  here? 

Say,  say,  say. 
With  a  noisy  jest  and  jeer; 

Yea,  yea,  yea  I 
Who  are  these  that  dare  to  brave 

My  displeasure  fierce  ? 
Knowest  thou  not  the  Giant's  knife 
All  o£fenders  pierce  ? 

What  a  feast  V\\  have  to-night  I 

Yea,  yea,  yea! 
Won't  you  be  a  dainty  bite? 

Say,  say,  say  I 
I  will  whet  my  teeth  and  dine 

In  a  sumptuous  way  t 
When  you're  cooked  you  will  be  fine ; 
Hey  down,  ho  down  hey  1 

{Soio  and  chorus  to  the  air  of  ^^  Eureka,") 

GiXL.  O  dear  Mr.  Giant,  don't  eat  us  I  pray  I 

We're  sorry,  indeed,  we'Te  been  bad. 
While  ttroUing  the  forest  we  all  lost  our  way. 
And  came  to  your  castle  so  glad  : 
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rev  we  thomlit  «•  had  fovDd  a  fDod  frfMd  la  o«r  Mad, 
Widi  ■helto'  and  food  for  die  nifht; 


f 
Sfaioe  we'fe  lo  be  eatco  «p  qolta  I 


{CA4frus.) 


Ai»i—  Fom^ve  na^  focflva  ai|  and  head  onr  daap 

And  let  OS  go  home  to  oar  frienda  OD  the 

Remember  our  Toodi ; 

That  we're  apealdng  the  tralh, 
Asd  apaie  Uf  dear  Ohmt,  I  pnjr* 


O  good  Mr.  Giant,  oar  aaothm  wo  dear. 

Do  aozioaaly  *«ait  oar  return ; 
Joat  think  of  thdr  eonow,  theb  grief,  and  their  fear, 

When  oar  oohapiqr  fate  they  aliaU  laain ! 
We're  aony  we  arnddled,  or  handled  a  thing; 

We're  aony  we  ate  op  yoor  bread; 
Centrition  and  penitimf  hamhiy  we  btfa^; 

Oh,  plcam,  we  don't  mat  to  be — dead  t 

(Chorus  as  above.) 

Giant  (sfieaks). 

So  hark  ye!   Hist  I 

I  have  a  list 

Of  virtues  mild, 

Which  I  admire  in  every  child. 

You  boast  of  youth ; 

Of  speaking  truth. 

That  list  I'll  read ; 

If  at  its  close  you're  all  agreed 

That  you  can  claim 

The  gifts  I  name, 

Which  in  that  document  ate  writ, 

I'll  set  you  free ; 

Pardoned  you'll  be ; 

My  house  in  safety  you  shall  quit 

(Giant  ioucAes  bell^  and  Slave  Giant  appears.) 
Giant.    Bring  me  my  pocket  note-book. 

(Slave  disq^pearSy  and  rOums  with  unabridged  dictionary^ 
or  other  large  book^ 
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Giant.    Virtues,  four;    these    and    no    more.      (Reads 
slowly.)    Unselfishness,  gentleness,  promptness,  neatness. 

(Children  in  confusion.    Excited  dialogue  following,) 
Girl.  I  ate  an  orange  yesterday, 

And  would  not  give  one  bite  to  May  I 
Boy.     I  boss  our  younger  children  'round. 

With  manner  too  commanding ! 
Another  Boy. 

I  sometimes  keep  the  easy-chair. 

And  leave  my  mother  standing  I 
Girl.  When  Tommie  bothered  me  last  week, 

I  slapped  him  on  his  little  cheek  I 
Boy.    I  had  a  sum  I  could  not  do, 

And  smashed  my  new  slate  square  in  two. 
Girl.  I'm  tardy,  frequently,  at  school ! 
Boy.     I'm  late  to  breakfast,  as  a  rule ! 
Girl.  My  shoe  has  buttons  off  the  side ! 
Boy.     My  scarf  forever  is  untied  ! 

{Chorus^  sadly  sung  to  air  of'*^  Maryland,  My  Maryland.*') 

All.  AIm,  alu,  we  do  deplore, —cruel  nuui,  eh,  cruel  maD  I 

We*Te  not  a  Tlrtae  of  the  four, — cnael  mail,  ah,  cruel  aaaBl 
And  einoe  our  faults  can't  be  o'erlooked, 
Nor  yet  your  hanfl^ty  ai^t  brooked, 
We'll  say  good-by,  and  then  be  —  cooked; 
Cruel  man,  ah  cruel  man  \ 

(All  weep  and  embrcue*) 
Giant.    Silence,  hold ! 
Be  ye  not  bold, 
But  listen  to  me,  hasty  youth. 
The  sweetest  virtue  yet  is  truth. 
Not  e'en  to  shield  yourselves  from  death 
Did  falsehood  vile  pollute  your  breath ; 
And  as  ye  would  not,  will  not,  lie, 
Ye  neither  by  my  hand  shall  die. 
These  lesser  faults  you  frankly  own. 
You'll  overcome,  ere  you  are  grown ; 
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For  titithf  nlsess  and  honesty 
The  basis  of  all  good  must  be. 
Behold  an  escort  at  the  door ; 
They'll  guide  you  to  your  home  once  mote. 
{Escort  0/ Armed  Giants  appear,) 

{Chorus  to  airof*''  Columbia,  Gem  of  the  Ocean.") 


Aix.  Oh,  yoa'Temadeuioh^iliy  aad)aylall 

Oar  hearts  beat  to  light  jwd  ao  free ; 
Oar  lore  amd  oar  wanaest  derotioB 
We  offer,  deer  Giant,  to  thee. 
Thy  BBaadatee  aevere  ntade  ua  tremble. 
When  destroctioa,  we  thooi^t,  atood  in  view; 
Bat  with  freedoB  and  pardon  well  ever 
Smg  three  cheers  for  our  Giant  ao  tme  t 

Three  cheers  lor  oar  Giant  ao  tme  t 

Three  cheers  for  oar  Giant  ao  tme  I 

May  yott  live  amd  he  haippf  forever, 

Three  cheers  for  oar  Giant  ao  tme  t 

{Chorusj  softly  sung  to  air  of  "  Don't  You  go,  Tommie.'') 

Au.  And  now.  Giant  dear,  we  bid  yoa  aittea, 

TUa  hoar  in  yoor  castle  we  never  will  rue ; 

For  on  oar  young  minds  and  hearta  you've  impreaacd, 

That  trtOkj  ever  trtUk^  ia  the  best. 
We^l  try  to  be  better  the  rest  of  oar  days ; 
To  mend  all  oar  lasy  and  meddleaome  waya ; 
Be  prompc  at  oar  woric  as  well  as  oar  plays : 

And  now,  dearest  Giant,  good-by. 

{Refrain^ 

Good-by,  old  Gbnt,  eo  Und ; 
Farewell,  old  Giant,  eo  tme ; 

Thoo^  now  we  muat  aevor. 

Well  love  yoa  forever. 
Dear  Giant,  good  Giant,  adiea. 

{AU  retire^  bowing  and  kissing  ftnger4ips^ 

CURTAIN. 


A  CARNIVAL  OF  DAYS 


i.  May  Day;  t^  Memorial  Ihy;  5,  Fourth  of  July ; 
4^  Christma»;  Sj  St.  Valentine's  Day 


Br  MART  B.  HORNE 


NOTE. 
Thbse  holidays  cmn  be  pU^  In  any  order,  bat  tn  uranged 
in  this  way  to  facilitate  clunge  of  Bcene.  It  ia  much  waler  to 
use  cliaerent  children  In  each  day,  thus  avoiding  any  change  of 
coatume  during  performance,  Tlie  amaller  the  diildren,  In 
moat  casee  tlte  iMtter.  Capld  should  be  as  tiny  a  child  as  can 
play  the  part. 

MUSIC. 

Hat  Dat.— From  "TheUlkado." 

Mbmobiai.  Day.  — From  "War  Soap,"  "Blue  and  Gray," 
otttalnable  at  any  mosic  store. 

FoTTBTH  OF  Jdlt.  — The  same. 

Chribtmab.  — The  carols  can  be  loDnd  in  "  The  Sunnyside," 
William  A.  Pond,  publislier.  New  Tork. 

St.  TALKirrnrE's  Day. — Cnpid's  song  from  "Patience  ;"  the 
dirge,  from  "The  Stiver  Bell,"  a  sclmol  song-book;  madri- 
gal, from  "The  Uikado." 


MAY   DAY. 


CHARACTSR& 

Thx  Mat  Qimir. 
FouB  Maiim  of  Hohob. 
FouB  Paobs. 

BlOHT  LnTLK  GIBL8. 


COSTUMES  AND  MOUNTING. 

The  stage  monnting  may  be  made  very  simple  by  the  use  of 
erergreens,  etc  A  pretty  wood  scene  Is  very  effective.  The 
throne  should  be  high,  approached  by  two  or  three  steps,  thus 
bringing  the  qneen  above  the  choms.  The  girb  should  wear 
white,  the  ''Puritan  Maiden"  dress  or  "Kate  Oreenaway," 
with  high  sash.  Pages  in  Puritan  costume,— steeple-crowned 
hats,  hi^  boots,  and  capes. 


MAY  DAY, 

ScxiTB.  — ^  wood.    Baited  platform  at  back  qf  ttage^  with 
thrcne  o.     Jfusie  a$  curtain  Hses. 

(AiB.  —Entrance  <^  "  iOkado.") 

Xnter  immedttate^  eigM  lUtle  girls  marching  two  by  two, 
mnaUegt  Jlrttf  carrying  6asfteU,  wreathe^  and  garUmde  of 
Jtowere,  March  to  flront ;  two  little  girla  pauae,  next  two 
eeparate  and  etand  B.  and  l.,  and  »o  on^  thu$  forming  a  line 
acroee  the  stage. 
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(AiB.  — "Ifiya-Mtma,"  ^'MikadoJ*) 

All.         Welcome,  Kay  Day!    Welcome,  May  Day! 
We  are  ever  tnie  to  thee. 
Boys  may  scoff  and  parents  gromble, 
What  care  we? 
If  it  snow  or  it  blow,  what  care  we? 

Beparate,  and  form  in  two  lijiea  on  tides  of  stage.  Enter 
Queen,  foUawed  by  Maids  of  Honor,  tieo  in  attendance 
and  two  bearing  crown  and  sceptre.    Queen  courteHes. 

All.         Welcome,  May  Queen!    Welcome,  May  Queen! 
Here  thy  faithful  subjects  see, 
Beady  now  to  serve  thy  will,  and 
Bow  to  thee. 
Mount  the  throne,  lovely  Queen,  'tis  for  thee. 

<{uexn  ascends  throne^  assisted  by  Maids,  who  then  stand  R. 
and  L.  read^  to  crown  her  and  present  seq[>tre  at  line, 
"  Wear  the  crown^*^  etc. 

^LL.         Hail,  then,  May  Queen!    Hail,  then.  May  Queen, 
Buler  of  this  holiday! 
Wear  the  crown,  and  take  the  sceptre: 
'Tis  thy  sway. 
Bule  us  now,  lovely  Queen,  this  May  Day. 

Maids  Join  the  other  girls.  Enter  B.  two  pages  bearing  uin- 
brella  and  fur  boa  or  knitted  hood,  l.  two  pages  with  water- 
proof <>nd  overshoes.    Station  themselves  b.  and  l.  qf  Queen. 

(AiB.  —  Continuation  of  "  Uika/do  "  mxuic) 

BoTS.  From  every  kind  of  ill 

We  wish  to  guard  our  Queen, 
So  here's  a  good  umbrill  — 
Queen.  Scorned  by  your  beautiful  M^y  Qnaen ; 

She  cares  not  for  rain: 
The  reason  is  plain,  — 
She's  the  beautiful  May  Queen* 
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BoTS.       Your  beaniy  will  be  Impftindt 

ParticiiUrly  by  skMh. 
QuxBH.    Bat  my  prindplet  PTe  dedarad. 

And  Fll  nerer  tek»  your  chuniy  galosh. 
(To  gkrU^  Kneel,  kneel  to  your  beaatifiil  Queen  o^  the  May  t 
All  (kneMng),  Kneel,  kneel  toour  beaotifal  Queen  o*  the  May 
BoTB.       In  a  fiOJieriy  kind  of  way 

We  offer  each  one  his  wrap; 
Kow  cheerfully  own  our  sway. 
QusxH.    Not  while  Fve  fingers  left  to  snapl 
"  Vm  tough  as  a  bone, 

Fve  a  wiU  of  my  own,*^ 
And  m  never  accept  a  wrap.  {Shiven, 

BoTB.       The  weather  Is  damp  and  cold ; 

Our  deatre  Is  but  to  screen  — 
QuxBH.    Tour  anxiety  makes  you  bold; 

You  Insult  your  besutifu]  May  Queen. 

(BoTS  throw  down  torops,  etc.) 

Kneel,  kneel  to  your  beautiful  Queen  o'  the  May\ 

(B0T8  take  9g  haiBj  Inteei,  and  join  cAorvt.) 

All.       Kneel,  kneel  to  our  beautiful  Queen  o'  the  May. 

{All  sneeze.) 

Introdfiee  march  here,  or  repeat ''  Miya-eamaJ*  Oirls  fnarch 
to  throne  in  single  JUe,  passing  each  other  f.  c,  and  deliver 
Jiowers  to  Maids  of  Hoitob,  who  have  taken  their  places  b. 
and  L.  of  QuxKK.  Pages  go  to  c.  and  whisper  behind  their 
hats,    Qirls  then  form  grovps  nf  fofwt  B.  oxkA  L. 

(Am.  —  '^  Flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring.**) 

BoTS.       To  maidens  light-hearted  and  free^ 

Trsrla,  {CHrls  sneeze. ) 

The  weather  no  pleasures  can  cloy; 
So  we'll  gather  beneath  the  green  tree, 

Tra-la,  {Oirls  sneeze.) 
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We^ll  Join  in  their  innocent  glee, 

Tra-la,  (CTirlt  tneete.) 

And  nothing  shall  dampen  our  Joy. 
We'll  make  the  swamp  ring  with  our  innocent  gjee. 
We'll  wade  round  the  May-pole  light-hearted  and  free, 
Tra-la-la,  etc 

Dance,    Ectch  group  cross  right  hands  and  turn,    Ltft,  hand 
back.    Maids  of  Honob  turn  each  other. 

G£BL8.     The  pleasure  we  take  on  May  Day, 

Tra-la,  {Boy$  eneexe.) 

Brings  trouble  enough  in  its  train; 
You'd  better  look  out  for  the  play, 

Tra-la,  {Boy$  sneeze,) 

That's  suited  to  boys  on  May  Day, 

Tra-la,  {Boys  sneeze,) 

And  go  play  base-ball  in  the  rain. 
We'll  twine  our  May  garlands  beneath  the  green  tree. 
While  you  make  a  home-run,  all  dangers  to  flee, 
Tra-larla,  etc 

Boifs  run  tu  r.  and  h,  f.    Oirls  form  in  a    AU  donee. 

CUSTAIV. 


MEMORIAIi  DAT. 


CHARACTERS. 
Six  OB  MOBK  Yxtxbavs. 

TwU.yX  LiTTLB  OmL8* 


COSTUMES  AND  MOUNTING. 

The  scenery  may  be  the  same  as  in  "  May  Day/'  with  the 
addition  of  battle-flags  or  colors  of  local  post  G.  A.R.  This  is 
more  effective  If  real  Teterans  will  take  part.  The  men  should 
wear  the  uniform  used  on  Decoration  Day,  and  they  must 
cany  guns.    The  girls  should  be  dressed  in  white,  modem 


MEMORIAL  DAY. 

ScsxK.  ^  ITood,  mxme  as  in**  May^Day.**  A$  curtain  ri9e9f  a 
hidden  chorus  tlng^  with  drum  in  dUtance,  **BtUtle  Hymn 
t/  the  RepubUc  ;  "  air,  **John  Brwon.'* 

All.    Mine  eyes  hare  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the 
Lord: 
He  is  trampling  out  the  Tintage  where  the  grapes  of 

wrath  are  stored; 
He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  his  terrible 
swift  sword. 

His  truth  is  marching  on. 
Glory,  glory,  hallelujah!  etc 

89 
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All.    I  hare  seen  him  In  the  watchfires  of  a  hundred  circling 
campe; 
They  liave  boilded  him  an  altar  In  the  erening  dews 

and  damps; 
I  can  read  his  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim  and  flar- 
ing lamps. 

His  day  is  marching  on." 
CHory,  glory,  haUelnJah!  etc. 

Imme^aieljf  qfter  the  riting  qf  the  curtain^  the  order  "  For- 
vfcardy  march  t"U  given  off  the  stage,  l.  Then  enter  soldiers, 
marching  in  single  JUe;  form  in  line  at  back  of  stage,  *'  HcUt ! 
Front!  Order  arms!  Stack  arms!"  This  drill,  while 
chorus  is  singing*  They  place  guns  in  two  stacks.  Then 
music  changes  to  dirge.  Enter  the  twelve  UtUe  girls,  bearing 
b<ukets,  wreaths,  and  garlands  qfJUneers,  Form  in  group 
R.  F.  and  L.  F.  Men  uncover,  Oirls  sing  dirge,  from  ^^Silser 
BeU,''p.84, 

OiBLS.  Peace  to  the  braTC  who  nobly  fell 

'Neath  our  flag,  their  hope  and  pride; 
They  fought  like  heroes,  long  and  well. 
Then  like  heroes  died. 

Hallowed  forever  be  the  graves 

Where  our  martyrs  dreamless  sleeps 
Columbia,  weep  thy  fkllen  braves, 
(Oes.)  But  triumphant  weep. 

Nobly  they  died  in  Freedom's  name. 

Died  our  country's  flag  to  save; 
Forever  sacred  be  th^r  fame, 

Oreen  their  honored  grave. 

Little  girl  with  flowers  advances  between  the  stacked  arms 

and  addresses  the  soldiers. 
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ADD 


Tike  from  the  chUdran 

Gaiiands  of  flowen 
Culled  from  the  woods  and  me«to» 

FreBhened  by  ahowen. 
Let  OS  who  neTer  knew 

Ao^^t  \mt  the  peaoe-tima 
Give  thus  our  tribute  to 

Heroes  of  war-time. 

E'en  thon^  onr  fathers  seem 

Oft  to  forget. 
In  the  great  scheme  of  life. 

Memory's  debt, 
IVast  to  the  chlldien  who 

Usten  with  awe 
Always  to  honor  those 

Deeds  of  the  war. 

Leave  to  the  children  through 

Ages  unseen 
In  their  young  hearts  to  keep 

Those  mem'rles  green. 
Take,  then,  these  flowers,  and 

Bear  them  away: 
They  are  our  tribute  to 

Memorial  Day. 

PresenU  JUnoer$  io  9oldier$;  the  other  girle  foUow.  The  men 
hang  the  garlandij  etc.,  upon  the  etacked  orms,  then  fall 
back  into  line.    QirU  grat^  infirani  ef  €ume.    TabUau. 

(AiB.  — "ulmeHco.") 

AxL.  My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 

Sweet  land  of  liberty, 
Of  thee  I  sing; 
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Land  where  my  tethen  died, 
Land  of  the  Pilgrims'  pride; 
From  every  mountain  side 
Let  freedom  ring. 

CuBTAnr. 


KoTB.  Thi8  teene  etnild  be  made  very  effeeUve  by  honing 
haJlf  the  men  in  Southern  uniform^  and  enter  on  jl  tUtlu 
eame  time  that  the  Union  men  enter  L.  Form  one  Une^  as 
htfore. 

Jfler  the  preeentaiion  qfflouferef  ail  eing. 

(AiB.^'*  The  Blue  and  the  Gray.") 

By  the  flow  of  the  inland  river, 

Whence  the  fleets  of  iron  have  fled. 
Where  the  blades  of  the  grave-graas  quiver. 
Asleep  are  the  ranks  of  the  dead. 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day, 
Under  the  one  the  Blue, 
Under  the  other  the  Gray, 

No  more  shall  the  war-cry  sever. 

Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red; 
They  banish  our  anger  forever 
When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  our  dead. 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day ; 
Love  and  tears  for  the  Blue, 
Tears  and  love  for  the  Gray. 

CvKtJLsa* 


FOURTH  OF  JULY* 


CHARACTEBS. 

QKOB0S  WASHnroToir  Jones,  OtoUifr. 

Dakibl  Wkbstkb  Fltnk,  UwieT  cf  CtTemcmim. 

ASTIQUXS  AHD  HOBBIBLXS. 

GEOBex  WASHnroTOK,  toiCA  halch^ 

Yahxxb  Doodx«x,  vfithjlag, 

IHDIAH,  with  banner :  *'  Xo/  the  poor  Indian^* 

v.  S.  SoLDiXBy  with  oncn. 

GmHAMAir,  iPitA  Chinese  bawner, 

NBdBOy  t9<tA  5ai|f 0. 

Ibibhmav. 

Cowboy, idtA banner:  "flam>-ta.'' 

GxBMAir,  loitA  banner;  BeeMnug  and  pipe. 

Itaijan. 


Spaviabd. 

Dbuxmbb-Bot,  and  ehorue  cf  boye  and  girU^  with  tin  hom$t 

torpedoesjetc. 


COSTUMES. 

The  orator  and  master  of  ceremoniee  can  be  gotten  up  In 
Btnmp-oiator  style,  —  tall  hats,  etc  The  antiques  and  horribles 
sbonld  be  costumed  according  to  the  characters  they  represent 
George  Washington,  Yankee  Doodle,  very  small  boys ;  others 
may  be  larger.    The  drummer-boy  In  Zonaye  uniform. 
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FOURTH  OF  JULY, 

ScsHB.  —  ^  woodf  as  htforey  hut  a  grtat  di^f^Uxif  <if  hvnting  and 
gmall  flags.  Chinese  lanterns  would  add  to  the  ^ecU  Plain 
form  at  back.  Ckirtain  rises  to  music  "  Yankee  Doodle^**  with 
piano  and  flfe.  Enter  DbummkbtBoy,  Stands  upon  platform 
and  drums.    Enter  i^:-^ 

Antiques  ajstd  Hobbibles,  marching  two  by  two, 

Geoboe  Washington  and  Tankss  Doodle. 

Indian  and  Soldibb. 

Chinaman  and  Neobo. 

Ibishman  and  Cowboy. 

Gebman  and  Italian. 

Fbenchman  and  Spaniabd. 

March  to  fronts  and  separate ;  stationed  B.  and  l.  in  mich  a  way 
that  each  is  visible  to  avdienee.  Music  changes  to  **  Hail 
to  the  Chlqfi  "  Enter  crowds  running,  shoutlngy  and  took- 
ing  back.  Enter  Obatob  with  Mastbb  op  Cebbmonibs. 
Stands  for  a  moment  on  platform,  while  crowd  cheer,  Mow 
horns,  flre  torpedoes^  then  come  forward. 

D.  Websteb  Fltnn  (speaks).  Friends  and  Fellow-Citi- 
zens,—-The  distinguished  gentleman  beside  me  represents  the 
American  of  to-day.  (Cheers.)  I  need  not  tell  yon  that  he  is 
a  rising  man.  (Cheers.)  Look  at  the  offices  he  has  held! 
Beginning  as  a  village  postmaster,  he  has  filled  in  succession 
such  worthy  positions  as  Alderman  and  member  of  the  Com- 
mon Council,  until  at  last  he  has  attained  the  Mayor's  chair. 
(Cheers.)  What  more  do  you  ask?  Gentlemen,  I  am  proud 
to  call  this  man  my  friend.  (Cheers.)  His  public  career  has 
been  one  of  honesty  and  integrity,  and  he  stands  to-day  quali- 
fied to  be  the  leading  candidate  in  the  Presidential  contest  of 
1888.  ( Cheers. )  Gentlemen,  I  present  to  you  the  orator  of  the 
day,  the  Hon.  George  Washington  Jones.    (Renewed  cheers.) 

Mr.  Jones.  Men  of  America  I  (Cheers.)  It  is  with  feelings 
akin  to  emotion  that  I  behold  this  Tast  assemblage  of  natures* 
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^MoMMm  (GkecTs),  and  raflect  thftt  It  ooniM  to  do  honor  to  this 
^orioQsday.  {Cheer*.)  Wbafttnweheretoeelebtmtef  lCheer$y 
torpedoeet  home  6totim,  etc.)  We  are  here  to  celebrate  the 
nation's  birthday.  (Gfteert.)  Yes,  feUow-dtiaent,  this  is  the 
annlTersary  of  the  birth  of  onr  nation;  and,  men  of  America, 
what  a  nation  it  is!  Let  the  oM  monarchies  scoff  If  they  like ; 
hot  ask  them,  my  friends,  ask  them,  I  say,  to  show  us  a  broader 
land,  united  under  one  goTenunent.  (Cfteers.)  From  the 
hlue  waters  of  the  AUantlc  to  the  mild  waves  of  the  Pacific, 
from  the  cold  regions  of  the  Korth  wind  to  the  South,  where 
the  balmy  sephyrs  blow,  all  that  yast  land  Is  oun :  '*  One 
flag,  one  land,  one  heart,  one  hand,  one  viatlon,  erermore  !  '* 
( Renewed  eheen, )  And,  fellow-cltlaens,  who  are  these  men  of 
America?  The  frsmers  of  our  glorious  ConsUtation  (Gbobob 
WABHiiroTOH  and  Takksb  Doodi^  6010)  proclaimed  that 
"  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal."  I>o  we  live  up  to  this 
principle?  Behold  ouroppressed  brother  from  Ireland.  (ImsH- 
MAK  iakee  off  hie  hat  vfith  Ufl  Aand,  and  shows  baUot  in  hi$ 
right.)  He  lands  In  New-York  City;  and,  as  his  foot  touches 
the  sacred  soil,  the  ballot  is  placed  in  his  willing  hand,  and 
forthwith  he  wields  a  power  mightier  than  the  sword.  (Cheers.) 
And  so,  my  friends,  with  other  nations.  We  make  no  dlstlno- 
Uon.  German  (Gxbmah  bows),  French  (Fsbnchman  Hfts 
hat),  Italian  (ditto),  Spaniard  (dUto),— all  (Chinaman  toddles 
tofiront),  dU  axe  welcome,  all — except  the  Chinese!  (Ibish- 
MAN  seizes  Chinaman,  and  drags  him  hack  to  place.)  Then 
behold  the  children  of  the  republic!  {Points  to  Kbobo.)  It 
is  true,  we  were  a  little  uncertain,  for  a  space  of  years,  as  to 
the  cotor  of  free  and  equal  men ;  but  when  our  victorious  armies 
(SoLDixB  salutes)  settled  that  question,  did  we  not  "break 
the  chains  of  the  oppressor,  and  Jet  the  oppressed  go  free'*  ? 
{Cheers.)  And  to-day  every  black  man  can  cast  his  vote 
(Negbo  wooes  haUot)^  if  he  wants  to  (Cowbot  seizes  and 
tears  it),  and  nobody  stops  him.  And,  men  of  America,  be- 
hold the  poor  Indian!  What  have  we'done  for  him  t  Ahem! 
We  have,  ahem ! — we  have  —    Well,  we  haven't  done  as  much 
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M  we  might  have  done ;  but  In  the  yean  to  oome  we  will  do 
more,  (ChUTB.)  Lei  u  drop  penonalltles,  and  ralae  oor  eyes 
above  such  petty  affain  to  that  glorious  flag  on  hl^ 

'TIb  the  tiar-epangled  banner! 
Oh,  long  may  it  ware 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave! 

{Cheer  upon  cheer,  with  a  general  rcLcket,) 

Mr.  Fltvit.    Friends,  I  proiKMe  three  cheers  for  the  orator. 
One!  (cAeerf)  two!  (c^ers)  three!  (cheers,) 
Piano  andffe  give  "Hail  Columbia.*^    AU  sing,  with  accent 
panimen^  qf  druni,  clappers,  tin  horns,  torpedoes,  etc,  — 

Hall,  Colombia,  happy  land  1 
Hall,  ye  heroes,  heaven-born  band! 
Who  fought  and  bled  in  freedom**  canae^ 
Who  fought  and  bled  in  fireedom'a  eaoae^ 
And  when  the  atrife  and  wan  were  iooi^ 
Enjoyed  the  peace  your  valor  woo. 
Let  independence  be  your  boaatp 
Bver  mindfnl  what  It  ooet; 
Bver  grateful  for  the  priae. 
Let  lu  altar  reaoh  the  skSea. 
Finn,  united  let  na  be, 
Rallying  round  our  liberty; 
Am  a  band  of  brothen  Joined, 
Peace  and  aaf  ety  we  shall  ilnd. 

CuBTAnr. 


CHBISTMAa 


CHARACTBB& 

Thx  Gbavdmothkb. 
AuHT  Judith. 

GBA2rDCHiiJ>BSJr,  tmaU  bo^$  and  gkrU. 

Thomas,  Dobothx 


GussTS,  Met  grandehUdrmu 

MOBTDCSB,  MABJOLAnrSy 

DiCKy  EUZABKTH. 


Cotrenr  Jaios:,  Bodoh, 

FXBKnrSy  JoH, 


COSTUMBS. 

CottnmeB  should  be  those  in  tbe  nign  of  EHiabeth^— roife, 
etc  The  pages  who  play  in  "  May  Day  "  will  do  for  the  little 
boys,  if  they  remoTe  their  hats  and  boots.  Should  wear  shoes 
with  bnckles.  Four  of  the  little  girls  in  their  Puritan  costume 
can  take  part  in  this.  Maskers  may  wear  grotesque  costumes. 
Jack  should  be  in  full  dress,  covered  by  a  domino,  which  he 
throws  off  when  he  unmasks. 
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CHBISTMAa 

SOBHS.  —  Hall  in  an  old  JBngVUh  hcnue.  8UM>oard  (B.C. )  with 
rrfreshmentSf  eake^  pitcher^  and  mugs.  Boom  decorated  with 
evergreenf  a  mieUetoe4>ough  hanging  from  eeiUng.  Some 
antique  furniture.  Gsahdma  sUUng  b.  knitting,  (hartain 
risee  to  danee^nueic  The  email  boys  and  girle  dancing.  AU 
hande  rounds  then  grand  right  and  l^  As  they  meet  part- 
ners second  time,  Robsbt  pulls  Ruth  under  the  mistletoe^ 
and  kisses  her.  Robbbt  and  Ruth  should  stand  with  hacks 
to  audience  as  they  begin  right  and  (^ 

Bbbtbam.    Oh,  Robert  hath  stole  a  klut 
All.    Shame,  shame!     {Laugh  and  point  at  Ruth.)     A 
stolen  kiss !    Shame ! 

(Ruth  runs  to  Gbahdma,  and,  kneeUng  beside  her,  hides  her 

face  in  her  lap.) 

Tom.  There  is  no  cause  for  such  a  tuimoiL  Doubtless 
Mistress  Rath  dissembles. 

Rachkl  {standing  beside  Ruth).  Indeed,  she  does  not. 
She  is  weeping. 

GiBLB.    Shame  on  you,  Robeitl 

Rob.  Indeed,  and  is  she  not  my  cousin?  And,  forsooth,  is 
this  not  Christmas  eve  f 

Bbbt.  {pointing  up).    And  that,  good  friends,  the  mistletoe  f 

Ruth  {l^ng  her  face,  while  Gbakdma  caresoes  her).  It  was 
a  liberty,  idl  the  same. 

Gbaitdma.  There,  there,  little  one,  do  not  grieye.  Master 
Bobby  shall  look  to  his  manners  in  future. 

Rob.  Missy  is  too  squeamish.  I  thought  perchance  she'd 
like  it    {AUUxugh.) 

Dobotht  {standing  directly  under  mistletoe).  Master  Robert 
makes  fine  excuses,  but  a  maid  hath  good  right  to  take  offence 
when  a  lad  plays  a  scurvy  trick  upon  her.  Just  because, 
forsooth,  she  stand  beneath — 

All.    Seize  her,  Tom,  seize  htau 
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(Tom  kisae9  Dobotht,  who  pu»Ke»  Mm  oiooy,  and  then  now  to 
Gbahbma,  and  also  hides  her  head  in  her  lap,) 

Gbahdma.   Tot,  tot,  laddies  I    Enough  iaai  good  m  a  f east 

Bob  {standing  hrfore  Gbahdma).  Look  yon^  grmndMn,  did 
jon,  perchance,  make  such  a  riot  f 

Gbakdma.  When  the  young  lada  kissed  me,  gnmdMmf  In 
good  soothy  Uaster  Impertinence,  'Us  so  long  since,  I  hare 
foigotten. 

AlIm    Oh,  hoi  grandam,  thon  meanest  thon  wilt  not  teU  f 

{Enter  AuifT  Judith.) 

Ali*.    Airnt  Jndith,  hare  they  come  ?    Are  they  without  ? 
AuHT  J.    They  are  at  the  door.    Prepare  to  welcome  them. 
All.    Huirah! 

{Enter  Gubsts.) 

All.    Merry  Christmas,  merry  Christmas! 

AuBT  J.    How  cold  you  are! 

Gbahdma.    My  children,  you  are  truly  welcome. 

{They  remove  wrapsy  assisted  by  children*) 

Bbbt.    1a  there  snow  without  ? 

M ABJOLAIKB.    Faith,  no !    The  night  is  perfect 

MoBTncEB.  £gad!  the  stars  above  were  only  outshone  by 
our  fair  cousin's  eyes. 

EuzABBTH.  Oh,  shame,  cousin  Mortimer!  to  pay  compli- 
ments on  Christmas  ere. 

Mabj.  We  droTe,  good  grandam,  and  found  it  passing 
pleasant. 

Gbahdma.    A  long  drive,  forsooth. 

Dick.  What  say  yon,  grandam  ?  A  matter  of  two  leagues, 
and  a  pretty  cousin  beside  one  ? 

Bob.  Perchance,  cousin  Dick,  there  was  a  mistletoe-bough 
at  hand? 

Euz.    O  yon  rogue! 

{Chases  Mm  under  the  hough) 
All.    Elixabeth  is  under.    S3ss  her,  kiss  her,  somebody! 
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Gbahdma  IpuUing  Elizabbth  otMy).  Thtte,  then! 
OnmdAm  to  the  rescue! 

All  {betieging  Gbasdma).  It  is  gnodsm's  tom.  She 
hath  hrooght  it  upon  herself. 

GaAVDMA  {tiraighUning  her  cap).  Tut,  tot!  You're  s&ucy 
rogues,    ril  take  the  Uuh  to  ye,  yet.    Look  at  my  cap! 

(Ifttsie  vfUhmU.) 

AuHT  J.    Whisht!  listen!    There  is  music. 

All  (Usten,  Vun  shout).    The  maskers !  they  are  coming  I 

GsAVDMA.    8h-sh! 

{Airflvm  "  Sunnytide.**    Maaken  mUMe  aing.) 

W«  three  king*  of  Orient  ere; 
Bearing  gifts  we  tniTene  tt. 

Field  and  fonnUdn,  moor  and  monntalD, 
Following  yonder  atar. 

O  atar  of  wonder,  atar  of  mlglit, 
Btar  with  royal  beaoty  bright, 

Weatward  leading,  atill  pmneadlwg, 
Qnlde  na  to  the  perfect  Lightl 

{AU  applaud,) 

Mabj.    It  is  a  sweet  carol. 
Ainrr  J.    Bertram,  lad,  invite  them  to  enter. 
Gbakdma.    We  must  give  them  Christmas  cheer. 
AuiTT  J.    Indeed  we  must. 

(JEhter  Mabksbs.    AU  laugh.    LUtU  gUrU  run  in  terror  to 
Gbandma.    Mabkxbb  9tand  in  line  aeron  hack  qf  atage. ) 

BoTS.    Merry  Christmas  to  ye ! 
Mabkxbs.    The  same  to  ye,  one  and  alL 
G&ANDiiA.    It  is  fitting  that  we  sing  a  rousing  carol,  and 
then  we'll  hid  these  friends  unmask.    Sing,  I  command  ye. 

{AU  ting  Chri8tma$  carol  from  *'  iStcnnyside.") 

^LL.  Ood  reet  ye,  merry  gentleman; 

Let  nothing  yon  dismay, 
Wor  Jeans  Christ,  oor  Sayloart 
Waa  bom  on  Christmaa  Day. 


CHRISTICAS.  ^^ 


Itedkwii  itMt  nd  o'er 

Tte  elan  iboiM  throofli  tbm  fnf » 
WhMi  Jeiiw  Chilfll,  lh«  SsHow, 

Wm  bofB  OB  ChriiliMi  Di|f . 
Whm  J«tiw  Ohilrt.  th«  SwrloVt 

Wm  bon  oo  OhiMaM  Dtij* 


flod  rat  fB,  little  efaUdno, 
Ltt  noUtf  ng  70a  «flil^ft» 
Vor  J«iw  Christ,  th«  blimd  Om^ 

Wm  bon  OB  ChtMoiM  slghL 
Along  the  kiUe  of  Gelllee. 
The  wUte  floeke  eleepliif  ley* 
Gnue.  When  Ghrtemhe  Child  of  Nesenlh* 

BofT*.  Wee  bora  on  Chrietmee  Dey. 

Au.  When  Chriet,  the  Child  of  Watiwlh, 

Wee  bora  on  Chrietmee  Dey. 

Gbahdma  ftod  AuHT  J.    That  was  good! 
Gbaitdma.    Kow,  my  lads,  remoTe  the  maaki. 

{AU  vnnuuk.    ChUdren  UmgJL ) 

LiTTLB  G1BL0.    Behold!  It's  oootin  Jack! 

Bob.    Here's  Hodge! 

Bbbt.    Hi^BiU! 

Tom.    Egad  1  it  Is  Joe  the  stable-boy. 

Hasby  and  Dick.  In  troth,  Perkins,  we  did  not  expeet  to 
find  thee  in  this  scrimmage 

Gbahdma.  Ye  are  all  welcome  this  Christmas  ere. 
Dan^ter  Judith,  dispense  the  hospitality  to  onr  guests. 

(AuBT  J.  reKres  to  Mtboardy  followed  by  the  Utile  orfrts,  who 
pass r^fireshmeKts  about;  meoMme  conoersation  continues,) 

Tom  (to  Jack).  Faith,  cousin  Jack,  yon  played  ns  a  good 
trick.    We  did  not  look  for  you  among  the  maskers. 

Bob  {nudging  HoDeB).  Look  ye,  Hodge.  He  makes  a 
good  one,  is't  not  so? 

HoDOB.    'Deed  he  does,  yomig  master. 

Pbbxibb.    He's  ragged  as  the  rest  of  us. 

Jack  {to  Habjolainb).  Well,  consin  Marjolaine,  what 
is't  offends  thee? 
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Kami.  Yoa  may  well  ask,  ooarin  Jack.  A  genttoman  to 
have  to  little  dignity,  fonoolh,  as  to  epend  his  erenlDg  in  the 
society  of  maskers! 

Jack.  Instead,  lair  mistress,  of  making  Iots  to  pretty 
cousins,  and  kissing  them  nnder  the— 

Mabj.    Cousin  Jack,  I  protest    Betnm  to  your  friends. 

(Clock  BtrikeB  ttoefoe.) 

Aunt  J.  Hark!  the  dock  is  striking  twelye.  Now  wel« 
come  Christmas  Day. 

(Air.  --MadHgalfirmn ''  MVtadaJ*) 

All.  WekxmM,  welooma  OhrlsCiBM  Day* 

Mldoight  bells  m  aU  a-rlngliic; 
Let  as.  let  iu  All  be  dngfng, 
Weloome,  weloome^  Ohilrtiiiae  Diy. 
We  will  drive  away  all  ■omw, 
Naoght  bat  pleaeure  for  the  morrow; 
Midnight  belli  chime  with  our  ■onf* 
Diog-dong,  dlog-dong. 
Aa  the  veil  of  night  doth  fall 
Over  one  and  over  all, 
eUng  a  merry  madrlgrf. 


CUBTAOU 


ST.    VALENTINE'S   DAY. 


CHAEACTER8. 


CUFIDy 

MABJOLAlira, 


Jahb, 

SVSBTTB, 


EuLnrBy 
'Famkim, 
Bbidobt,    servant. 


Sekocl'girU, 


COSTUMES. 

School-girU  in  modern  drets.  Cupid  in  tighti,  with  tninki, 
saodAls,  qaiTer  full  of  arrows  at  hii  back,  wings  and  a  tatcbel 
the  thape  of  a  heart,  filled  with  ralentinet ;  bow  and  arrow  in 
hia  hand.    Bridget,  lerrant-girl  drett, — cap,  etc 


ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAT. 

ScKin. — Beeepiion-room  at  hoording-^ckooi,  SwM  tabU  R.  f., 
ekair  l.  f.  Oiker  /umitttrt  ad  l^itum.  EnUr  Cupid  (  l.  ) 
as  emrtain  riaei,    Comei  up  F.  with  atMoUkif  at^. 

soira. 

(  Anu — *M  mott  inUn$€  ^omig  hum,"    ''  Patimiee.") 
CunDm  Oodm,  boyi,  do  not  raplna; 

Ibe  day  at  last  Is  min«. 
And  OupidwlU  rule 
SaAh  young  ladlet'  tohool. 
By  iMTO  of  St.  Yalantine. 
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Maxj.  Sttppoiing  you  read  the  othen  in  the  retirement  of 
yoxa  hedroomi.    This  is  really  quite  nauseating. 

B^ATB.    O  Marjie»  dear,  how  can  you  be  so  heartless  1    Tou 
dampen  all  our  ardor. 
Awn  and  FAmmc.    Mean  thing  I 

Jaxb  (aticfs).  Oh,  she'd  be  all  right  if  only  she  had  a  ral- 
entine. 

Elaihb  (  coming  forward ).  Beally,  Marjolaine,  I  dmCi  want 
to  ofFend  you»  but  this  is  just  too  sweet  for  any  thing 
(/iso<Js). 

"  Boses  white,  roses  red, 
Bosesin  thelane; 
Tell  me,  roses  red  and  white. 
Where  is  sweet  Elaine  1" 

All.    Sh-shl     An  appointment!      How  exciting  I      Toull 
hare  to  meet  him. 
SuBBTTB.    What  a  lark  1 

(Kwtck,      AU    ieparaU,    and   look    demuro,   hiding    valemines 
behind  thom.    Enter  Bbidobt  wiih  a  large  valentine,) 

All.    O  Bridget^  quick  1    Is  it  for  me  ? 

Bbidobt.  Faith,  now,  how  can  I  tell  ?  I'm  that  flustered, 
I  could'nt  read  the  handwritin'  o'  me  own  mother. 

ICabj.    Why,  what  is  the  matter  ? 

Bbidobt.    Miitter  enough  I    Whisht,  now,  an'  111  tell  yet. 
But  mind  ye,  close  thim  doors,  an'  keep  mum-like :    I'd  not 
hare  the  school-missis  ketch  me, — no,  not  in  this  scrape. 
(  Girls  dooe  doors  on  tiptoe,  then  crowd  about  Bbidobt.) 

Katb.    Now  tell  us. 

Mabj.    Giro  me  the  ralentine  first. 

Bbidgbt.  Faith  an'  I  wilL  Take  it,  an'  Tm  well  quit  of 
it 

Mabj.  ( reading ).  "  Miss  M.  L.  Endicott,"  It  is  for  me. 
0  girls  1  look  1    ( Opening  valentine,) 

Jahb  {aside).    An  obsolete  custom  I 

Bbidobt  (to  Mabjolahtb ).    Miss  Marjolaine,  wait   a   bit. 
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J 


Thim  loTe-lettenll  kape,  but  ke  ii  bejuit  there  in  the  cedar 
closet^  ftn'  I'm  that  pmxled  — 

FAnm  and  Axvib.    He  ? 

Suanrs  oim^  Eladtk.    Who  ?         ^  ^ff  fo^vtitfr. 

Katx  and  Jjjn.    The  Postman 

BusoBT.  Postman,  indade  I  Is  it  me  head  ye  think  has 
gone  asnnder,  as  well  as  me  heart? 

Mabj.  Well,  who  is  it,  theni  The  gentleman  who  sent 
this? 

BanMBT.    Whisht,  now  ?    What  do  ye  take  me  for  1   Hiding 
yonng  gintlfinwi  in  closets  in  a  selict  boarding-schooll    0^ 
nol 

Katb.    Why  don't  yon  tell  ns,  then  1 

Jabb.    We  are  dying  to  know. 

Aix.    Oh,  do  hnrry  up  I 

Bbidgbt.  Faith  an'  I  will,  an'  git  out  o'  this.  I'm  that 
confused  in  me  head,  I  donno  where  to  begin,  but  yell  know 
I'm  tellin'  yes  the  truth  whin  I  projuce  the  b'y. 

Au»    The  boy  I    What  do  you  mean  f 

Bbidobt.  Listen,  now,  till  I  tell  yes.  The  bell  rings,  an'  I 
says  to  mesilf  ,  "  'TIS  the  postman ; "  an'  I  goes  has^-like  to 
the  door,  mindin'  the  day,  ye  know.  I  opens  it  quick-like,  an' 
there  fominst  me  was  the  purtlest  little  b'y  ye'd  see  in  a 
twilyemonth.  Twas  mesilf  that  had  a  frindly  word  on  me 
tongue,  whin  I  noticed  the  clothes  as  was  nol  on  him.  It 
struck  me  all  spacheless ;  an'  thin  I  took  notice  o'  the  shootin' 
moMkuM  he  had  with  him,  the  likes  o'  which  the  young  ladies 
has  at  the  archery. 

Mabj.    Why,  it  was  Cupid  himself  I 

Fabbib  and  Abvib.    How  exciting  1 

SusBTTB  and  £i«aibb.    What  did  he  do? 

Katb  and  Jabb.    What  did  you  say  ? 

Bbidobt.  What  did  I  say  ?  Nothin'  at  all,  but  looked  at 
him  with  me  two  eyes.  What  did  he  do  ?  Faith  an'  he  tipped 
me  a  wink;  an',  och,  ohonel  the  pain  that  I  got  in  me  heart, 
it  went  clane  through,  an'  came  out  at  me  back.    I  took  the 


y 
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letther,  an'  I  wai  that  okkipied  in  thinkin'  o'  me  first  cousin 
once  remoTed,  that  he'd  got  away,  sure,  that  imp  o'  darkness, 
but  jist  thin  he  winked  again  an'  laughed.  It  Is  not  in  me 
nature  to  stand  bein'  made  game  of,  an  I  sazed  upon  him.  I 
took  him  in  me  arms,  an'  I  carried  him  clane  through  into  the 
cedar  closet,  him  a^troogUn'  an'  a-kickin'  an  a-stickin'  o' 
thim  darts  i&to  me  the  whole  way.  until  I'm  all  of  a  qniver. 
He's  yander,  well  fastened  in  along  with  the  coats  an'  mufflers. 
Faith,  an'  it  wouldn't  harm  him  to  put  on  a  few. 

Kate.    O  Bridget  I  go  bring  him  in. 

Jaits.    What  fun  1 

Mabj.    Well  make  him  tell  who  sent  the  ralentines. 

Bridokt.  Faith,  now,  young  ladies,  what  do  ye  take  me  for  r 
II  Tare  the  handlin'  o'  Aim  to  others  after  this  day. 

Eladtb.    Why,  Bridget,  it  is  only  Cupid. —  Lov0,  you  know. 

Bridobt.  It's  more  pain  than  pleasure,  whaterer  name  ye 
gire  it ;  an'  111  I'are  it  to  yerselyes,  young  ladies,  to  injuce  him 
vo  come  forth. 

All.  Who'll  go  with  Bridget?  {A  pauie,  GirU  look  at 
tack  other.    No  anttoer, ) 

Bridget.    Faith,  an'  it's  afraid  ye  are.    I  don't  wonder. 

SUSBTTB.     /'//  go. 

All.  O  Susette !  what  a  trump  you  are  1  (  ExumU  Susbttb 
and  Bbidoet.  ) 

Jakb.    Oh,  I  am  fo  excited ! 

Kate.    What  will  he  be  like  ? 

AmriB.    I'm  all  of  a  tremble. 

Faknib.    8o  am  L 

IIabj.  None  of  you  ask  about  my  yalentine,  and  it  la  set  to 
music  too.     (  Humming,  ) 

All.    Oh,  sing  it  to  us  I 

Mabj.    Oh,  how  can  I  ?    The  rery  thought  makes  me  blush ! 

GiBLS.    Oh,  do,  dol 

Mabj.  (Singg,  An  air  can  be  oeUcted  to  tuit  voice  and 
worde.  With  a  little  change,  "  Oh,  Aoio  Delightful,"  bg  J.  L. 
Mollog,  may  be  need. ) 
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**  Who  wfll  bvy  paailM  ? 
Th«re  mnh&tejm, 
Dev-Mft  uid  tcndfor ; 
LoT«  in  thMD  Itot. 


Who  wfll  Imy  roMt  ? 

There  are  her  lipi. 
And  there  la  the  neetw 

Onpidon  alpa, 

WhowiUbiiyllllee? 

There  aie  her  eheeke, 
And  there  the  ahy  hlnihlnc 

Thatnuddhood 


Darling,  tweet  darling. 

What  mnat  one  jwy  ? 
Good  atranger,  the  market's 

Kol  open  to-day  I " 

All.    Oh,  how  lorelj  1  how  entrancing ! 

Katb.    Do  you  anppoae  Cupid  will  tell  ns  who  tent  it  1 

Javb  ( at  door ).    They  are  coming. 

{Emier  BvBmm  hading  Cupid.    GirU  enmd  aramtd  Ai'au) 

JjLjrs.    O  you  dear  little  thing  I 
Katb.    lan't  he  lorely ! 

(  Cupid  IrrtaJu  away  and  nuu  to  r.  p. ) 

ELAira.    Did  you  really  bring  theie  ralentines  1 

Anns.    Who  sent  them  ? 

SusBTTE.    He  won't  tell. 

Mabj.    <  approaching  Cupid ).    Oh,  yes,  he  will ! 

Cupid  {aiminff  arrow  aiker).  Take  care  I  These  arrows  are 
YCTj  sharp. 

Mabj.  { kneeling bifor§  him).  Oh,  tell  me,  please  1  Fm  not 
afraid  of  your  arrows :  my  heart  is  pierced  already. 

Katb.  {putting  hand  on  her  heart).    And  so  is  mine. 

Jakb  (ditto).    And  mine. 

Eladtb.    And  mine. 

SusBTTB.    And  mine. 
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Amm.    And  mine. 
SuBBTTB.    And  mine. 
Bbidobt  {at door).    An'  moine. 
All.    So  tell  iu,  please  I 

80H0. 

(  Same  air,  from  "  Patience.  *' ) 
Cum».  Tour  requMt  I  most  daeline ; 

Thb  oeoret  is  not  mine. 
If  yon  would  dltoorer 
The  namo  of  your  lofer, 

Oo  Mk  St.  Valentine. 

GiBie.  Ton'TO  wounded  each  one's  heart 

With  your  nasty  little  dart, 
And  now  it's  your  pleaenre, 
With  Joy  beyond  measure. 
To  aggravate  the  smart. 

Ckortu, 

All.  Tou  oome  with  manners  ooyt 

Tou  sauey  little  boy  ; 

You  eannot  deoeive, 

We'll  always  beliere 
That  love  brings  only  joy. 

(CAomf  repeated,) 

Curm,  I  oome  with  manners  ooy, 

I'm  a  sauey  little  boy ; 
I  noTer  deeeive, 
Tou  need  not  believe 
That  love  is  only  Joy. 

( AgMfltfeAonw,  all  elngimg  together,  and  donee.) 

CuBTAnr. 
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A  DREAM   OF  THE  CENTURIES. 

By  £.  S.  Brooks. 

CHARACrSRSs 

HsfiDBT.  Coumwuk. 

A  lfooiii>>Bi}iumL  Am  Inmav  CHiir. 

SrANUH  AufBMiuMB  OT  lyoow  Mu.  Ronrr  If nuuv  (lyi^ 

POCAHOMTAS.  Dutchman  or  1607. 

PtWm.f  A  TBB  PUBTTAII.  QuAKBB  Or  1650. 

CcMumjwi'Ai,  «Soi.niwr,  Soloibs  of  iSia. 

Tm  Bov  ni  Bum,  Th«  Bov  m  Gkat. 

OoLonm :  Hany,  Jtaay,  Tom,  Locy. 

PiACB  or  AcnoN — Nbw  Youc  Cmr.    Tims—  Punsirr  Day. 

^i«/rr  History. 

HUUry.    Back  in  the  ages,  oentariea  agcv 
When  out  of  Chaos  life  began  to  flow ; 
When  Eden,  blottoming  with  lore  and  Ught, 
Taught  the  hard  lesson  that  no  wrong  was  right ; 
When  on  Devonian  shores  no  eye  might  scan 
The  faintest  symptom  of  the  biped  ~- man ; 
But  when  alone  in  solemn  grandeur  stalked 
The  Mega— -M^a Mega-a— - 

Oh,  dear  I  I  can't  remember  that  horrid  long  word 

——when  alone  in  solemn  grandenr  stalked 
The  Mega— Mega— - 


Well,  it's  a  M^a— -something  or  other,  and  then  there  are 
a  lot  more  of  just  such  awful  ten-syllabled  names  that  I  can't 
begin  to  pronounce.  Ill  just  drop  the  poetry  and  explain  to 
you  all  that  I  am  History,  and  she,  I  know,  was  one  of  the  Nine 
Muses,  because  I  have  read  all  about  her  in  my  reading-book. 
Her  name  was — let  me  see  ^  Melpomoi^e  ?  Terpsichore  ?  No 
—oh!  Cliol  that's  what  it  was— Clio !  She  was  the  Muse  of 
History— well,  that's  me  I  And  ]rou  must  know  that  I  am  as 
old  as  the  hills,  because  when  the  world  began,  then  I  b^an. 
Of  course  that* s  all  nkake-beUeve,  for  you  know  very  well  that 

my  name  is  and  I  am  only years  old.    But  I'm 

playing  that  I  am  History  in  this  piece. 

Well,  I  am  walking  up  and  down  the  earth  thinking  of  all  the 
events  I  have  recorded  in  past  ages,  and  with  my  tablets  all 
ready  to  note  down  every  new  occurrence.  Last  year  I  was 
dreadfully  busy,  for  that  was  Centennial  year,  you  know,  and  in 
fact^  as  every  day  almost  is  an  anniversary  of  some  particular 
event  in  our  Revolutionary  history,  I  expect  to  be  kept  hard  at 
work  for  some  years  yet. 

Do  yovL  know  I  have  often  thought  that  it  would  be  good  fun 
to  kind  ol  mix  up  all  the  things  I  have  taken  notice  ol  ?  Just  In- 
troduce the  tenth  century  to  the  sixth,  for  instance,  or  1^7  to 
1877.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  nice  ?  I  shall  have  to  tUnk 
about  it !  {JSToise  of  children  heard^ 

Ah  I  here  comes  some  children.  I  do  so  like  children,  don't 
you?  They  are  a  sort  of  preface  to  my  book,  because  of  course 
their  real  history  comes  after  them.  I  dont  doubt  that  I  shall 
have  to  write  one  of  those  boys  as  president  fifty  years  from 
now ;  —  President  — -»— —  I  how  would  that  sound  I  And  that 
little  girl  —  well  perhaps  she  will  be  president  too  — >  or  presi* 
dentess,  for  yon  can't  tell  what  may  happen  in  these  go-ahead 

days. 

I  will  just  make  myself  invisible  and  hear  what  they  are  talk- 
ing about  (waves  her  pen-wand).    There,  now  I  am  invisible. 

( She  wiihdramt  to  one  comer  of  the  steige  and  iittens.) 


Bniir  Hauly,  Jnfinr,  Tom,  Lucy  \wUk  k$6k»  §u,Y 

Harry.    Say,  Jenny t  just  hear  my  history  lesson,  won't  yon? 

Jtimie.  AU  right  {fakit  the  hook).  Where  did  Wsshii^^ton 
go  after  the  Battle  d  Long  Island? 

Harry.  After  the  Battle  of  Long  Island,  Washington  went 
to^to— let  me  see— after  the— Battle  — d— Long— IsUnd 
— Washington  went  to— to — oh,  dear  me,  jost  tell  me  tlie  next 
word,  won't  yon,  please  ? 

JemOe.    Went— to— Fort 

Harry.    Oh,yesl  went  toFort— Snmter— wheieha* 

All{UmgkmgY    Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Harry.    What  are  yon  all  laughing  at  ? 

Jenmk.  (Mi,  yon  stnpidl  How  could  General  Washiogton 
go  to  Fort  Somter  ? 

Tom.  Fort  Somter  don't  come  till  the  315th  page  in  the  his- 
tory— in  die  war  between  the  States. 

Harry.  Well,  I  don't  know  then.  I  hate  History,  anyhow. 
I've  jost  stodied  that  old  lesson  as  hard  as  I  could,  and  I  don't 
believe  I  can  say  a  word  of  it     If  s  a  mean  old  stody,  I  think. 

lM€y.  Sodoll  Do  yoo  know  I  wish  I  had  lived  in  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden,  and  then  there  cooldnt  have  been  any  history  to 
stody,  and  none  ol  those  horrid  recapitnlations  I  I'm  sure  I  don't 
care  to  know  when  William  the  Conqoeror  fooght  the  Battle  ol 
Waterloo. 

JImme.    I  don't  think  you  ever  tnll  know  that. 

Tom,  No^theidea,Locyl  William  the  Conqueror  never  saw 
Waterloo. 

Uuy,    Well,  somebody  did,  and  I  don't  care  who  it  was. 

JemtU,  Don't  yoo  care  to  know  anything  of  yoor  own  ooon- 
liy? 

Harry.    No!  what  difference  will  it  make— 

Lmey.    A  hnndred  years  from  now  ? 

Tom.  Well,  I  notice  there's  plenty  of  talk  these  days  about 
a  hondred  years  ago. 

Harry.    Oh,  that* s  'canse  if  s  jost  been  Centennial  year. 


Jennie,  And  all  the  more  reason  why  we  ought  to  know  all 
about  what  we  have  been  celebrating.  Only  think  of  ail  the 
things  that  have  happened  just  here  where  we  are  standing ! 

Tern*  Wouldn't  it  be  jolly  if  we  ooold  see  all  the  people  that 
have  ever  been  here  ?    Whew  I  what  a  crowd  there  would  be  I 

Jennie*  Yes,  or  if  we  could  see  any  ol  the  persons  we  read 
about.  Imagine  me  talking  to  a  lady  of  a  hundred  years  ago^ 
all  flounces,  and  laces,  and  powder. 

Barry,  And  me  to  an  Indian  Chief  such  as  you  read  about  in 
Coop^s  novels. 

Lucy,  O,  and  me  to  that  lovely,  darling  Pocahontas  ^Jusl 
the  sweetest  Indian  girl  that  ever  was. 

Tom,  And  me  to  old  Peter  Stuyvesant^  or  one  of  the  old 
Knickerbocker  Dutchmen. 

Harry,  Why,  yes,  tkai  would  make  History  real  interesting 
^be  a  sort  of  object-teaching,  wouldn't  it  ? 

History  (coming  forward).  Would  you  really  like  to  see  all 
these  people,  children  ? 

{The  children  all  start  hastily^  dram  bach^  and  speak  tegether,) 

Lucy,    Oh-h — good  gradousl 

Tom,    Why,  who  is  that  ? 

Harry,    Gemini-peltz  I 

Jennie,    O-o-oh,  my  gradous  me  I 

History,  Don't  be  alarmed,  children.  I  am  harmless^ to 
look  at  1 

All  ( taking  a  step  towards  her).    Who  are  you  ? 

History,  I  am  what  Jennie  and  Tom  like,  and  Harry  and 
Lucy  abominate. 

All.    What  is  that? 

History,     History  1 

AIL    History? 

History,  Yes,  I  am  the  Muse  of  History.  Would  yon  like 
to  see  all  these  people  you  have  been  talking  about  ?  woqid  you? 
You  shall  I  Behold  I  thus  do  I  wave  my  wand  and  place  you  all 
in  the  power  of  a  lingering  dream,  and  thus,  by  the  power  of  my 
magic  pen,  do  I  summon  the  past  and  mingle  the  centuries  into 
one. 


{SAesUwly  waves  her  hand  and  lUps  backward  t9  one  earner 
of  tie  ttagetwkile  wntsie  ^  law  and  soft  ^  is  played.  Snddenly 
the  Momnd'Bnilder  appears  at  the  hack  of  the  stage^  halts  a  ma- 
ment,  and  then  adoasues  to  the  front.) 

Harry.  O-o-ohl  Tom,  Jennie, ~ tee  there  I  There's  a  fe^ 
low  aU  dressed  in  skint. 

TWi.    I  wonder  who  he  is  I 

Laicy  and  Jemnie,    S-s^-sh  I 

Monmd-BnikUr: 
I  am  one  ol  the  boys  of  whom  scientists  speak. 
A  man,  pre-historic;  Dame  Nature's  first  freak. 
I  am  one  ol  the  Moond-Boilders,  dusty  with  age, 
Half  fact,  and  half  fiction — bot,  jost  now,  the  rage* 
For,  first  of  all  bipeds  with  reason  endowed, 
I  lead  in  the  yan  of  the  gathering  crowd, 
The  dwellers  primeval  I  the  first  of  the  race  I 
HTITay  back  in  die  ages  we  owned  die  whole  place. 
No  trace  of  oar  civilization  is  left; 
Of  life^  home  and  coontry,  we  soon  were  bereft. 
When  the  Red  Men  —  a  horde  of  resistless  invaders^ 
Came — and  proved  themselves  any  bat  nice  next-door  ndghboftb 
They  conquered,^  enslaved  as — and  yoa  know  the  rest 
Now  nothing  remains  of  as,  save  in  the  West, 
Where  hage  moands,  scattered  over  the  country,  relate 
Only  part  oC  oar  castoms,  bat  not  oC  oar  fate. 

Tom.    Well,now,  that  was  kind  of  roagh,  wasn't  it  r 

Harry.  Yes,  it  was.  But  I  wouldn't  have  given  in  if  I  had 
been  yon. 

Jetsnie.    Vihextitidyaa go to^ please ? 

Mmnd'Bmlder  : 
Lake  the  great  orb  of  heaven  when  daylight  is  done^ 
We  went  westward  —  and  westward^ and  sank — with  the  san. 

( Steps  to  one  side.  With  a  bound  the  Indian  appears  at  the 
rear  of  the  stage -^strides  hastily  to  the  front  and  halffacen  the 
children.) 

Tom,  Hollo,  Harry !  There's  the  Indian  Chief  you  wanted 
to 


Indian.    I  am  JVau-danr-i, — the  Fire-Brand  I 
Chief  of  thrice  two  hundred  lodges ! 
When  I  walk,  the  mountains  tremble. 
When  I  speak,  the  ocean  listens. 
As  my  left  hand  sways  the  lightning, 
So  my  right  hand  grasps  the  whirlwind. 
All  the  arrows  in  my  quiver, 
In  my  quiver  fringed  with  wampum, 
Speed  them  straight  with  aim  unerring^ 
Bearing  death  to  deer  and  panther. 
Bearing  death  to  wolf  and  eagle, 
Bearing  death,  with  aim  unerring, 
To  the  heart  of  foe  and  rival. 
Stronger  than  the  oak  in  winter, 
Straighter  than  the  pine  and  cedar. 
Mightier  than  the  furious  tempest. 
Am  I  —  Wlau-^n-i — the  Fire-brand, 
Chief  of  thrice  two  hundred  lodges. 
Brave  and  strong  and  straight  and  mighty^ 

Ugh  I  that's  me  I  that's  me ! Big  Injun  1 

Tom,    Well,  I  must  say,  Mr.  Wau-^n-^  you  are  just  about 
the  most  modest  man  I've  ever  seen.     So  unassuming  and  re- 
tiring! 
Harry,    Say  I  were  you  ever  a  small  boy,  Mr.  Fire-brand  ? 
Tom,    How  is  it  there  are  so  few  now,  if  you  were  really  so 
very  terrible  I 

Indian.    When  the  pale-face  rode  the  water 
On  his  birds  with  giant  pinions, 
With  his  tubes  that  sent  out  lightmng 
And  his  drink  of  fire-water, — 
Then,  die  red-man,  turning  westward, 
Interviewed  the  setting  sun-light. 

{Steps  hack,) 

Harry,    Well,  that* s  rather  a  neat  way  of  putting  it    [EnUr 
Spaniard --pompously^    Hey  ^oh !    Who's  this  ? 


With  Christoplier  Columbus  from  Palos  did  I  sail* 

Bearing  high  Spain's  glorioiis  banner,  fai  my  gleamiqg  ootfrol- 

maU. 
From  the  shores  oi  Hispaaola,  £airest  gem  of  soothem  sea, 
To  the  sonny  Land  o£  Flowers  roamed  I,  gallant,  bfmve  and  froe^ 
Claimiqg  all  the  lands  before  us,  all  the  islands  d  the  maiiv 
For  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  King  and  Queen  oi  mighty  Spafai* 
Over  river,  plain  and  forest  in  our  triumph  did  we  go» 
Hantmg  heretics  in  Cuba,  gathering  gold  in  Mezioo ; 
Foonding  empires  in  fancy, — boHded  in  a  fertile  brain- 
Bridging  all  the  worlds  before  us  to  the  crown  of  Severe^ 
SpainI 

Tom,    Only  you  didn't,  Don  Hagnifiool 

Harry.    Say  I  iriiat  was  your  name  when  yon  had  one? 

Spamiard: 
Don  Hernando  Pedro  Pablo  Cristoval  di  Farragoa 
Benito  Santa  Bfaria,  Knight  of  Pons  in  Arragon. 

Tom.    Whewl 

Lmey.    IMd  your  mamma  call  you  aU  that  iriien  yon  were  a 
little  teenty  toaty  mite  of  a  baby  ? 

Harry.    Why,  Nannie,  his  name  was  Bfaria  I     How  could 
tiiatbe?    That* s  a  gbl's  name. 

Jemmit.    Oh,  well,  I  suppose  they  got  sort  of  mixed  iq>  when 
tiiey  were  naming  him  and  forgot  all  about  that 

(Poeah4mtas  afpears  at  rear  tf  stage,) 

Lttcy.    Oh,  my !  see  there,  Jennie  I    I  know  that's  Pocahoii- 
tas,  the  darling  sweet  little  Indian  girl. 
PocahofUas: 

In  many  a  glade 
Where  sun  and  shade 
Make  fair  the  happy  land, 
Where  broad  and  slow 
The  rivers  flow, 
My  father's  lodges  stand. 
The  mighty  chieftain,  Pow-hat-tan, 
Of  strong  and  sovereign  hand. 


A  forest  child. 
Untaught  and  wild, 
I  loved  each  tree  and  flower ; 
While  each  new  day 
I  roamed  at  play, 
Made  happy  every  hour ; 
And  ruled  my  father,  Pow-^t-tan, 
With  an  imperial  power. 

The  pale-face  came, 
My  father's  name 
And  mighty  power  feared ; 
I  stood  their  friend 

m 

Until  the  end, 
When  war  the  hatchet  reared, 
And  made  my  father,  Pow^hat-taiiy 
Spare  Mr.  Smith—  I  did. 

The  white-man's  snare 
( Bnt—/ don't —care ) 
My  poor,  poor  heart  laid  low. 
For,  when  he  came 
I  changed  my  name^ 
And— really— liked  it  sa 
And  Pocahontas  Pow-hat-tan 
Is  Mrs.  Rolfe,  you  know. 

(Steps  AacJi) 

Lttcy,  Oh,  Jennie  I  Wouldn't  we  like  to  have  been  Indian 
girls  and  lived  out  among  the  birds  and  the  flowers  all  the  time  ? 

Harry,  And  got  jolly  and  frost-bitten  and  nearly  frosen  in 
the  winter-time  1  hey,  Lucy  ? 

Lucy,    Oh —well  —  only  in  summer,  I  mean. 

( Dutchman  walks  stolidly  in,  looks  atail  tkc  people  and  starts 
as  if  in  surprise,) 


Hey*  Hany  I  look  at  the  Dnirhnuin! 


Fotmiidtaiieeiidl    Donner  blttieB  t 
Waebdas?    Fd  like  to  know? 
Yot  yoa  do  here  all  yoa  beoblee 
Dot  T08  mein  owen  Uaoe-— dofa  aol 
I  coomed  heremit  Heindrik  Hoodaon 
In  dot  good  dd  ahip  Hallul-Moon. 
Hit  mein  bipe  ont  mit  mein  pietaels 
Hit  mein  lager  and  baaaoon. 
Und  I  had  yon  pig  Dootch  Tarm-haaa 
In  der  Bonrie — dot  roa  me  I 
Built  mit  bricka  I  brought  on  piupoae 
From  dot  far  off  Znyder-Zee; 
Vofa  my  natmit  mein  liddle  kinder  ? 
Meinherr  Deidricfa  Vanderachamm 
OI^TOt  yoa  call  New  York  City, 
Und  /calla  New  Amaterdam. 
Bony.    And  iriiat  became  cHymt^  Mr.  Vandenchamm  ?    Did 
yoo  go  off  with  Henry  Hndaon  too? 

I  Toa  m4m  jotxt  oop  dot  riyer, 
Vere  doae  KaafakiH  moontaina  achmile, 
Und— mit  goot  old  Heindrik  Hoodaon, 
I  blaya  nine  pina — all  der  yile. 
Tom.    Why,  then  yoa  moat  be  one  of  the  partiea  Waahington 
Irving  telle  about    He  aaya  you  put  Rip  Van  Winkle  to  aleep, 
up  there,  for  ever  ao  long. 
Dmickmtm  : 

TkA  yaa  mefaiherr  Rip  Van  Wrinkle? 
Laay  Teller  ao  Iheara^ 
Dot  yoa  ao^  we  yooet  achky-yoogled 
Him  to  aleep^  for  aevanaey  yeaia. 

{Sttpi  aside.    Enter  PriseOia  the  PtiHtan  attd  tke  QttaJker.) 


iMcy.    Oh,  Jennie)  who  do  you  snppose  that  sweet  little 
woman  is?    Isn't  she  prim  I 

Jtttnie*    I  don't  know,  Fm  sure,  Lacy— unless  she  is  one  of 
the  girls  who  came  over  in  the  Mayflower. 
iMcy,    Bat  she  can't  be  a  Pilgrim  Father. 
JHdny,    And  just  look  at  that  little  Qoaker  man* 
Tom,    He  most  be  one  of  William  Penn's  party. 
Prisaila: 

Where  angry  wares  in  foxy  lashed 

A  rock-boondy  stormy  land, 

Where^  stem  and  cold,  the  wintry  skies 

Hong  o'er  the  Pilgrim  band. 

We  stood  that  dark  December  day 

And  blessed  the  new-found  sod 

That  gave  os  what  our  home  denied— 

Freedom  to  worship  GkxL 

With  Bradford  and  MUes  Standish  boM, 

I,  in  the  BCayflower,  came— 

A  maiden  of  the  Poritani^ 

Prisdlla  is  my  nameb 
Quaher: 

And  I,  from  persecution  dire, 

From  English  home  did  go^ 

And,  sailing  westward,  came  with  Fttm 

To  where,  green-banked  and  low, 

The  Schuylkill  and  the  Delaware 

Down  to  the  ocean  flow. 

And  there,  between  the  kindred  streams^ 

A  quiet  home  I  found, 

Where  from  the  Indians  I  bought 

A  plot  of  fertile  ground. 
Priscilia: 

And  where  John  Alden  made  our  home 

Beside  the  sounding  sea, 

Tvoisk  Plymouth  up  to  Boston  Bay, 

And  westward,  where  the  forests  lay. 

Now,  in  this  later,  busy  day, 

Cities  and  towns  there  be. 


JSamie.  Oh,  j€i»  PrisciUa,  if  8  aU  bnilt  np  'way  Uck—avr 
poftf.    Mjgn]KlfithtrlhresatTaiiiiton,a]idthatisa^dt]r. 

Tom,  And  as  for  jour  plot  o£  ground  betneen  the  SchnjUdll 
jnd  the  Delaware —why— that's  an  awfit/  big  dty»  ahnost  at 
big  as  New  York. 

Sony.    Yes ;  that^  iHiere  tbey  had  the  Centennial  last  year, 
and  everybody  in  die  world  was  there.    I  was  there,  anyhow. 
Qmakfr: 

Ah,  yest    By  DeUware's brjfl^t  waves, 
By  SchoyUdU's  field  and  len, 
Great  squares  of  bride  and  marble  spread. 
Where  once  my  cottage  reared  its  head. 
And  ooantless  throngs  of  workers  tread 
The  lands  of  William  Penn. 

{TkerMofadrmmiskmrd.  CmUint$ttai  SMkr  appears  ai 
roar  ^  sk^  with  gun  at  *  shamldir  arwu*  Ht  ginei  iki  moIuU^ 
tmarckis  to  firomt  of  Hagt  and  *praemts  arwu; '  tJUm  stands  at 
*  parade  rtsC  Dnnn  conthmu  ta  Uat  dmrmg  the  mavemintt 
attending  his  entrance.) 
Soldier: 

I  hdped  the  boys  on  Bowling  Green 
Pnll  the  King's  statne  down ; 
I  raised  the  shout. 
And  joined  the  rout, 
That  fired  this  loyal  town. 
I  fought  die  Red-coats  all  the  years,^ 
Through  which,  "taiidst  wavering  hopes  and  lsar% 
That  b^)tism  of  blood  and  tears 
Oor  nation  did  annoint^ 
With  Washington  at  Trenton  Plains, 
And  Wayne  at  Stony  Point 
I  strove  to  make  the  Redcoats  yidd 
On  many  a  well-contested  fidd^ 
In  many  a  bitter  fight; 
I  fdt  the  ills  of  Valley  Forge 

In  sorrow's  dismal  night; 
Till  Yorktown's  Day 
Drove  fear  away, 
And  crowned  the  cause  of  Right 


{StipsaskU.) 

Bisny*    ThrM  diMn  for  yoa  I    Hamh  t 

Tom.    I  tell  yoa  now  he's  just  splendid,  ain't  he? 

(BnUr  Mrs*  Robert  Murray^  who  advanea  to  fro9U  and 
mtakts  a  lorn  courtesy^ 

Lutey.    Oh,  just  see  there,  Jennie;  what  a  charming  little 
lady! 

Thsi.    She  is  one  of  the  ladies  ol  a  hundred  years  ago^  whom 
yoa  faSAyou  woald  like  to  see. 

Jetmie.    What  a  lovely  dress !    And  see,  her  hair  it  all  pow- 
dered.   I  wonder  who  she  is  ? 
Mrs.  Murray  : 

Oar  homestead  stood  "midst  pleasant  fields, 
Where  now  the  bailder's  skUl 
Block  after  block  ci  palaces 
Has  reared  on  Marray  HilL 
The  Marray  mansion  was  my  home^ 
And  Murray  was  my  name. 
And  there  one  day,  in  hot  pursuit. 
The  British  army  came. 
The  General,  Sur  William  Howe, 
In  haste  was  pressing  on 
Where  Washington's  retreating  force 
Across  the  hills  had  gone. 
But  I  was  rebel  to  the  core. 
And  vowed  to  do  my  part 
To  save  the  General,  who  was  dear 
To  every  patriot  heart 
With  smiUng  words  and  pleasant  talk, 
And  table  richly  spread, 
I  kept  the  British  officers. 
While  fast  the  moments  sped ; 
With  anzioas  heart 
I  played  my  part. 


And,  when  thejr  giUoped  on. 
My  brief  deUj 
Had  HOD  the  da^» 
For  Washington  was  gone. 
ymme.    OhI  «i«a/ abnTelitfle  womanl    And  did  not  Gem 
end  Waahington  thank  yon  ever  so  much? 
Sfrs.  Mmm^: 

Oh»yes»niydear; 
He  journeyed  heve 
One  day,  m  after  3reai% 
And  took  my  hand 
With  words  to  grand 
He  called  forth  happy  teaia. 
And  with  him  came— 
You  know  his  name— 
Ah,  me  1 1  hear  it  yet, 
Oar  country's  friend. 
Whom  France  did  sen4 
The  ICarqnis  la&yette^ 

(Sups  atido.) 

ymnu.    How  I  jMotUd  like  to  have  been  diere.    Idoso  love 
that  dear  Lafayette,  don't  you,  Tom  ? 

Tom,    Yti m^am/    I  think  he  was  a  regular  bricL 
Barry.    Now,  who  comes  next? 

{DntmJUardi^lom.    Soldier  ^  %Si2  imUrs  witk  Mumi  miii/ary 

Lttcy,    Oh,  oHoiAor  soldier  I 
Soldier  of  iSi2 1 

When  Miss  Columbia  was  yooni^ 

Some  sixty  years  ago, 
Her  mother-— Dame  Britanniji-rr 

Her  power  tried  to  show. 
By  bothering  Miss  Columbia 
About  her  ships,  you  know. 


But  Wn  Columbia  would  not  stand 

Such  wicked  condact  then ; 
She  stood  her  groond  ooungeooslT 

And  summoned  all  her  men, 
Who  taught  old  Dame  Britannia 

To  keep  the  peace  again. 

And  I  was  with  Columbia's  men 

When  £ast  the  bullets  flew, 
With  Gen.  Scott,  at  Londy's  Lane^ 

With  Perry's  gallant  crew. 
And  down  behind  the  cotton  balls 

With  General  Jackson,  too. 

( SUp4  aside.) 

Harry  and  Tbm  : 

"  The  army  and  Navy  fotever. 

Three  cheers  for  the  Red,  White  and  Blue  I " 

{A  great  scuffling  is  heard  outside^ then  enter   Columbia 
vrithflag,  driving  or  dragging  in  the  Boy  in  Blue  and  the  Boy 
in  Gray  ^  both  much  disheveled,) 
CchmMa: 

You  naughty  boys  1    I'm  quite  ashamed^ 

Vm  foisted f  I  do  declare  I 
To  find  you  so,  with  doubled  fists 

And  such  disordered  hair. 
How  many  times  must  I  repeat 

The  lesson  you  should  know — 
Those  little  lines  I  taught  you  both 
So  many  years  ago  I 

{Shahes  her  ptger  at  them.) 

**  Let  dogs  delight 
To  bark  and  bite. 
For  'tis  their  nature  to ; 
Let  bears  and  lions 
Growl  and  fight. 


For  God  hat  made  tfaem  so; 
But^  dbSldnnfycm  ihonld  never  let 
Your  angry  paasioiis  rise. 
Your  little  bands  were  iMcvr  made 
To  tear  each  other's  tyt§/* 

Now  tell  me  what  the  reason  is 

For  this  dUgraeefml  thing  ? 
And  prooiiae  me,  from  this  day  lotth, 

TbereHl  be  no  quarreling. 

iT%€  Boy  m  Bhu  and  Boy  m  Gray  spook  atUmtUdy:^ 

Boy  m  Bltto,    We've  bad  a  sUght  unpleasantness, 

Boy  m  Gray,    In  fact — we've  had  a  row. 

Boy  m  Bltto,    Bot  wky  it  was,  and  Jkow  it  was— 

l7%oyMk  look  at iock  otkor^  shako tkoir kiods  amd  spook io- 
togttker^    Well,  we  wont  say  just  now. 

Boy  im  Bluom    For,  don't  yon  see,  we've  made  it  np^ 

Boy  m  Gray.    And,  shaking  hands,  agree 

Boy  m  Bbu,    That  from  this  day  well  live  in  peace. 

Boy  im  Grt^,    From  strife  and  passion  free. 

Boy  in  Blue,    For  it  was  such  an  awful  row 

Boy  in  Gray,    ( A  rough-and-tumble  fight ) 

Boy  in  Bluo,    That,  when  we  both  were  tired  oat^ 

Boy  in  Gray.    We  thought  it  wasn't  right 

Boy  in  Blue,    And  so  we  promised,  while  our  hearts  wtre 

Deanng  las^ 
Boy  in  Gray,    Henceforth  to  be  as  brothers,  both. 

And  bury  up  the  past 

(  Turmti/c  to  Columbia^ 

Boy  in  Blue.    And  thou,  Columbia,  here  the  vow 

Boy  in  Gray.    Which  we  renew  to-day. 

( They  join  hands,) 

Bey  in  Blue.  Hand  clasping  hand. 

Boy  in  Gray.  Well  live  as  one, 

Bey  in  Blue.  The  Boys  in  Blue  j 

Boy  in  Gray.  And  Gray  I  ' 

(  ColutnHa  places  ike  Jlag  between  them  so  that  its  folds  cooer  \ 

them  both.)  \ 


Columbia  : 

That's  right !  thafs  right!  my  bonny  boys. 

Let  History  relate. 
In  records  tine,  the  vow  which  yon 

This  day  perpetuate. 
And  oh,  my  children— one  and  all— 
To  yon  Columbia  speaks  I 
Preserve  her  honor,  guard  her  cause, 
And  give. the  love  she  seeks: 

(Rtackes  her  katuls  to  the  historical  characters^ 

O  Shadows  of  the  fading  Fut^ 

(  Turns  towadthe  children.) 

O  Hope,  that  is  to  be» 

Still  let  your  deeds,  like  crowns  of  light, 

Wreathe  and  endrde  me. 

Advance  your  country's  power  and  mij^t^ 

Her  honor  and  her  laws. 
Till  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 

Respect  her  sacred  cause. 
Let  free  America  uphold 

These  truths,  all  else  above: 
Man's  universal  brotherhood, 

And  God's  unchanging  love  I 

77ke  characters  all  form  a  half  cirele.    History  advances  with 
Columbia  to  the  frofU  of  the  stage  and  slowly  waves  her  wand,) 
History: 

The  dream  is  over. 
Vanish  now,  ye  memories  of  the  Past  I 

And,  diildren  of  the  Future, 
Let  this  recollection  last ; 
Remember  too  that  History  seeks 
To  store  your  minds  with  light. 
That  you,  by  knowledge  of  the  past^ 
May  read  life's  book  aright 
And  to  your  country,  when  the  years 
Shall  link  you  to  her  fate, 
Be  true  and  loyal,  knowing  well 
What  makes  a //i//^  State  i -* 
Not  forts,  nor  ships,  nor  armed  hoBt% 
Nor  gold,  nor  titles  grand, 
But  true  hearts  beating  for  the  Righ^ 
God,  and  your  native  land  I 
iMusiCt  Hail  Columbia^as  they  pass  off^orasthe  curtain  fills.) 


MADEMOISELLE'S  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

By  Mary  Graham. 


KAomonBLU,  flnfo  imuJUt  /Wnri  im  vartdm  nhmU  mid 

MiKNi^  erne  cfkirpupOs^  a  <kiU  akomt  sis  ymrs  cfagt, 
Ellen,  Hary,  Susan,  Sophy  and  Girtrudi,  her  pm^iU  im 
Miss  Tabbyt  School. 

^HJAMW^aprtvaUfupa,  a  ladofaboyt  ^fifUen  smmmirs.^ 
Fanny,  dasighur  of  iko  U^fy  with  whom  ITu*  ioardi.    Sho 
•s  devoUd  io  WiXM, 

ACT  t 

SCSNB  I. 
A  schooUroom  dotertedhy  oil 6mt  ike  F^snch  toachor  amdaviry 
small  girL     M'llb  is  seated  ai  her  desh,  while  the  little  omo 
^^'^ttmardhor^hoavay  laden  wUh  a  pared  almott  as  Imrgim 

Mistnie,    Mama^aelle^ 

M'Ue.    Ha  petite  f 

Mhmie.    Here's  a  present  that— 

Af' iZf.    O I  paries  Fran^ais,  petite ;  «  rdd  an  cadeao.* 

Minnie,    Voict  nn  cadeau  de  Nofil  pour  vons  — 

M'lU  {with  a  starts,  Un  cadcaa  de  Noffl  ?  poarmoif  Mais 
ma  ch^  enfant,  il  y  a  trots  semaines  d*ici  h  Noffl, 

Mmnie.  Oni  Je  le  sais— mob  j'sTaispenr  de  le— de  le— 
OI  fouMielemot,— favaispenr  deles— to  break  them  — 

M'Ue.    Deles casser? 

Mmnie.    Merd  I  ds  les  casser,  si  je  les  gardais  si  longtemps 


et  je  pr^ftre  toqs  let  dcmner  mainfmanr,  c^ett  one  paiie  de 

M^IU  (cpenimg  the  packagt),  Ol  le  joli  cadeaal  je  Tons 
remerde  mille  lois  — eiirtoiit  de  I'attention .  ( Tkrtms  ktr  arwu 
around  lflifNiK*t  neck  and  kiua  her,  AfUr  examHmtif  the 
vases  and  admiring  tkem^  she  wr^  them  up  agaiit^  and  kisses 
UxHUimgoMy.  EssU  MnfNU,  with  a  saHsJUd smiU  upm  ktr 
face.) 

MtlU  {alone.)  Det  Tises  I  des  Tises  I  toajovrs  des  Taees  1  Cce 
enfuiti  anront,  ellet  jamais  I'idde  de  me  doonee  autre  chose  que 
des  vases  k  Nofil  ?  L'ami^  derni^e^  j'en  si  re^  one  donzaiiie 
—e'en  est  trop  —eh  bien !  paime  oes  enlantSy  et  leur  ahnable 
attenlioa  me  hit  pUiser,  mais  Je  prf£<rerais  ne  pas  toujoors  re- 
oevoir,  des  rases.  Ce  sont  les  dernier  oette  ann6e  j'espte ; 
allons  done  t  ponrquoi  me  plaindre  ?  si  je  deriens  jamais  trop 
Igte  poor  enseigner,  je  pourrai  avoir  on  magaiin  de  Faience 
alors  Panrai  asses  de  brimborions  poor  mooter  boiitiqa&  {SAe 
dresses  kor$ei//or  the  street,  and  walks  out,  easrrxitsg  the  package 
in  kor  anus. 

SciNB  n. 

A  bedroom  in  a  hoarding-kcuse.  M*LUi  ahsso,  roaSug  or 
st$uiying.  Enter  Fanny,  witk  a  joyous  expression  upon  kerfaco, 
atsd sometkit9g  in  ker  kand,  wkick  ske  kolds  kekindker  back,    ^. 

Fanny,  Just  gness  what  I  have  for  joa  I  {Ske  pirouettes  on 
one  foot,  as  ifkardly  able  to  contain  kerself) 

M^Ue,    I  have  never  guessed  something  In  mj  Ufa* 

Fanny,  I'm  so  glad  to  have  the  pleasure  of  bringing  itjto 
'ou,  and  III  not  keep  you  in  suspense  any  l<M^;er.  {Ske  kands 
M  LLE  a  letter.)  » 

MHle.  O,  a  letter!  {SkeetarU  up  ^yousfyttken  kercoun^ 
tenance/alls,  as  ske  examines  tke  emulepe.)  But  not  from  home 
—  not  from  France  I 

Fanny.  O,  I  am  so  sorry  I  Bat  I  might  have  known  that  by 
the  thidc  paper  and  that  big  writing. 


0m).  Nerer  mind  jroo*  ma  dakrt,  it  will  ooraob  my  letter,  before 
Chriitmat.  I  am  van  d  it  {Sk^  brmkt  0pm  the  in»tUp$^  m 
Ml  indifireMi  wumtur^  and  r§adt :) 

iriie,  O,  it  is  from  one  scholar  I  had  when  fot  I  did  oome 
to  America,  and  she  does  send  me  a  present ;  it  will  be  at  the 
office — jonr  Adams'  Company.  I  am  to  go  down  for  it  or  send 
a  boy — what  can  it  be,  I  would  like  to  be  told  ?  O I  here  is  a 
P.  S.  on  the  other  side  {rtads).  "Be  sore  and  send  a  carefol 
perKm— it  will  be  easily  broken." 

Famty.  I  wonder  what  it  is.  /win  go  down  for  it  with 
pleasore,  if  yon  will  tmst  me,  and  I  will  be  i»  carefoL 

M'lU  {Unghmg  kionay.)  I  feel  sow  what  it  wiUte— to  be 
sodelicat — it  most  be  either  china  or  glass — and  they  never 
do  send  anything  of  that  to  a  person  who  is  not  married,  except 
-^can  I  say  it  ?  I  do  feel  it  most  be  that  —  except  vasa^  Fanny, 
Tsses  I    Just  think  of  the  airoeitf^  do  yon  say  } 

Famny  (iatigkin^,  I  believe  yon  are  becoming  morbid  on  the 
subject.    It  might  be  a  thoneand  other  things  besides  vases  — - 

AT  V/f.  Yes — it  migki  oe — it  it  was  concerning  any  soul  but 
me— bat  yoo  know«—  I  have  travel,  and  I  know  the  world  byj 
this  time,  and  my  heart  tells  me  it  is  more  vsse  {plmmUmiy), 

Fatmy,  Well,  do  you  want  them,  or  will  yon  leave  them  at 
the  office  for  *« old  boss"? 

iTiU  ••Old  boss"  And  pray  wUl  you teU  me  what  is  •'old 
boss"? 

Fntmy,  Well,  you  know  there  aire  hundreds  of  things  sent  by 
Adams'  Express  Company,  whose  owners  are  not  to  be  found 
and  these  things  cannot  be  delivered,  and  so  they  are  kept  for  a 
oertsin  length  of  time  and  then  sold.  The  clerks  call  them  •'old 
hoes,"  thoqgh  I  don't  know  why. 

3tiU  {UuigMing).  That  is  very  funny,  but  I  cannot  let  nqr 
present  so  ••  delicat "  stay  long  in  company  with  the  ••old  horses  " 
—it  woold  hurt  my  friend  if  she  knew;  but  I  hope  there  will  be 
nothing  on  it  to  pay,  for  you  know  I  must  save  all  I  can. 


Fanny  {JUartify.)    Yes,  indeed  I  but  I  dcm't  think  there  win 
be.    She  would  rarely  pay  for  it  inadrance  r  and  I  hope  it  is  not 


M^U^   Jtneleaaisqiietrop— Imean,Ikiiowbiittoowen 

[Exit  Fanny.] 

ACTIL 


I. 

ng  Mm$$.    yPux  tmd  Fanny  chaiHng  e&sily^  wkiU  muk  it 
busy  with  her  sewing  ^fancy-work, 

Fanny,  It  really  is  becoming  ridiculous  —  two  pairs  already, 
snd  Christmas  nearly  two  weeks  off.  I  should  think  they 
would  try  and  find  oat  idiat  you  would  like  to  hare  before  they 
spend  their  money* 

MHU.  One  wouldthmk  so ;  but  I  become  resigned.  No  1  I 
will  not  give  up  wq  soon  to  the  china-shop  desHna.  I  will  make 
one  more  effort— for  the  girls  of  Mees  Tabby's  school,  if  they 
do  not  take  the  hint,  they  are  not  girls  of  sense. 

(Fanny  leehs  ai  her  in^ntringiy^  and  Tvith  much  interest,) 

AiUU,  You  know  I  do  need  much  a  new  umbrella ;  that  one 
of  mine  is — well,  so  shabby  as  you  do  say  here ;  but  a  new  one 
Is  costing  too  much  for  me  just  now.  I  will  take  it  every  day  to 
the  school,  and  give  them  a  chance  to  look  well  at  it  If  they 
then  do  give  me  a  pair  of  vases  instead  of  the  nice,  useful  um- 
brella, which  would  not  cost  any  more,  then  —  eh  bien  1 1  will 
yes,  I  must,  resign  myself  to  the  china  shop. 

Fanny,    If  somebody  could  only  give  them  a  hint, 

ATlle,  And  do  you  not  think  that  hint  enough  broad  I  It 
would  be  in  France^  I  know,  where  we  do  not  be  spending  out 
money  on  useless  toys,  if  at  the  same  time  we  are  needing 
something  for  every  day. 

Fanny,    0 1  if  we  could  only  go  to  France  together  I 


JV'/Zr.  Ma  chere !  America  ii  Tery  nice — very  nice  indeed^ 
i£  there  were  not  90  many,  many  vaie.  Bat  we  will  aee,  we  two» 
wriiat  my  old  mnfarcUa  will  do  before  Christmaa.  I  will  give  it 
many  floariali  before  then— and  if  that  do  not  goccaed  — 

Atmy,    Well  fo  to  Fiance  tofether,  and  aet  «p  a  cUna 


Scene  il 

jt  imrgt  tchool'To^m.  In  the  frtni  is  a  eioMs  0/JbfegirU  EujEH, 
Susan,  Sofhy,  Maet  ami  Geiteude,  wmteV  /^  *^^^ 
Uacker.  M^LLB  itUers  kurrkHy^  ktr  umbreiia  m  hand.  The 
UtUr  she  hamgs  sn  the  edge  efker  desk^  immedkUefy  imfremt  ef 
tkegirU^  amdthempreeeeds  with  tke  lessen* 

M^tte,    Quelle  est  votre  le^on  anjoordhler,  Eltee  ? 

Ellem  Nons  avona  troia  Terbes  de  la  premihre  conjafation ; 
pailer,  donner,  et  marcher. 

M^Ue.  Harie,  Tenillez  me  conj^gner  le  Terbe  parler,  h  toes 
lea  tempa  simplea  ? 

Maet  eet^t^aies^  with  erne  er  twe  wtistaAes^  wkiek  tke  teacher 
terrects.  Tke  lessen  em  tkis  verb  may  Se  cemHtmed  ad  lUUmm 
eecerdif^te  tke  rnbUUy  eftkeiprls* 

WUe*  Maintenant,  denner^^  conjagaez  donner,  et  ajontex  m 
oomplteent  direct,  parce  que  dheX.  on  verbe  transitif. 

Susati^  Old,  Mile— >je  donne  m  cadean — ta  doone  un 
cadean— il  donne  mi  cadeau-^Pliiriel,  nona  donnona  on  cadean, 
TOO!  donnes  «i  cadean,  ils  donnent  on  cadeao. 

Wile.    Trds  bien — continues  Sophie —je  don — ** 

Sepky^  {ma  spieaking  kind  of  a  veics),    Je  donnaia  on  cadean. 

ATlle  {itUerrmfting  ker)  BCaia  il  faut  avoir  on  pen  de  variety 
dan  voa  oompl&nent — je  donnaia — ne  ponvez,  voua  penser  k 
aatre  chose  qui  k  cadean  ? 

Sepkia.    Hon  Mile — I  can't  think— je  ne  poia  paa  pemer. 

M^lle.    Eldne — avez-Tons  on  pen  plus  dMmagination?  voy* 


out:  jedomiais— • 

£U€n  Keagtrly  and  UMng  UncUy  at  tJU  Mmbrttta),  Ooi, 
Mile ;  je  doniiais  on  parapliiie,  tu  donnais  on  ptnpluie  etc. 

MUU  ( yay&usfy)  k  U  bonne  henre  I  mais  autre  choie  main- 
enant :  Gertrude,  je  donnai— 

Gtrtrude.    Je  donnai  on  vaae— 

WUe,  Non,  non,  non — plus  de  vaaet — nous  pr^ttrons  le 
parapluie  —  je  donnai— 

Sophy.    Je  donnai  un  parapluie,  tu  donnas  un  parapluie  etc. 

Jli^lU,  Vous  pouvez  conjuguer  la  reste  du  Terbe  avec  la 
mtoe  compltoent,  s'il  vous  plait,  il  est  trte  k  propos. 

(  71U  bill  sounds t  and  the  girls  rist  to  change  classa:  M^lle 
opening  out  her  umbrella  gives  it  a  shahe,  moving  it  up  and  down 
on  the  handle  and  giving  a  full  view  of  the  hoUs  wM  which  it  is 
abnost/iUed.) 


ACT  ni 

r. 

A  room  gandiiy  furnished^  with  every  appearance  of  wealthy  but 
none  of  culture:  a  tall  awkward  boy  ei  /ifteen^  or  thereabouts^  is 
busily  arranging  a  pair  of  majolica  vases,  packing  them  in  a 
box  and  talking  meanwhile  to  himself 

Bet^amin.  I  do  hope  she  will  like  them— but  I  am  afraid 
not,  for  I  neTer  can  do  anything  to  please  her ;  but  she  oqght 
to  like  these,  they  cost  such  an  awful  lot— but  here  she  comeSi 
and  I  do  want  to  surprise  her  with  them. 

(ffe  hides  them  in  a  cabinet  and  then  stands  awkwardly  behind 
a  chair,) 

Enter  M*lle. 

MUle,    Bon  jour,  Benjamin  —  il  fait  bien  froid,  aujourdhier. 

Benjamin^  (with  an  atrocious  accent),  Bon  jour,  M'lle — I 
can't  say  the  rest  if  you  want  me  ta 

Jli'lle  (smiling),  Ohi  no^  I  did  only  want  to  say  it  is  very  cold 
to-day. 


Bei^amm  (a  litOe  m^t  mt  Mt$)  Oh\  I  might  have  known  tluU 
WIS  it  if  I  had  only  tfiaqght  a  mimitey  and  I  think  I  would,  i£ 
joa  hadn't  gone  so  mnch  like  a  steam-engine— bnt  wont  700 
axne  to  the  register  and  gel  warm?  and  let  me  take  yonr  vnr 
hrella — I'd  like  to  know  what  anyone  woold  want  wiUi  an  on- 
breUa  on  such  a  day  as  this  \ 

M^Ue,  Oh  I  they  have  more  than  one  d  qms  (iwUimgms  sk4 
kmdiHuikim) 

BitgmwUn,  Yes—  I  beliere  some  fdks  d^  vm  Aem  to  keep 
them  steady  when  iC*s  slippery 

M^Ui.    Aynz  foos  hienprepartf  rotre  lecon }  3 

Bittfamm,  1  know  that's  something  about  lesson — but  I 
thought  it  was  too  near  Chrlstmaa  to  be  pooring  oitr  books 
and  besides — 

M^IU.    £hbienl 

Ba^amm,  Mc^bm  and  I  h»n  both  oome  to  the  condnikm  I 
had  better  team  American  before  I  attempt  French. 

JinU.    Comment  ?  voos  n'^tes  pas  on  sanvsge  f 

Bei^tumm,  Oh  I  talk  American,  won't  yon — there's  no  vse  In 
my  trying  to  team  snch  gibberish. 

M^IU  (AM^imjf ).  I  see  it  is  not  of  more  use  to  speak  to  yon 
French,  yon  will  not  learn  erer  until  yon  go  to  F^nmoe— yon 
lore  not  to  stwfy  and  you  think  there  is  not  a  use  for  yon  to 
waste  yoor  time  and  money  this  way  any  more. 

Bti^amm.  Yoo'ye  about  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  this  time. 
Yon  know  the  quarter  is  up  to-day— and  — there's  not  mnch 
sense  in  commencing  another,  but  I  want  you  to  accept  a  parting 
present  from  me,  you've  been  so  jolly  kind,  though  I  dare  say 
you  have  scolded  me  sometimes,  when  I  did  not  know  it 

(Hi  goes  aver  U  the  eoHmi  and  draws  firth  thepaehage^  amd 
hastds  it  ta  his  teacher)* 

Urile  Oh  I  a  thousand  thanks:  (while  he  opens  ii  her  fice  is  a 
wuxhsre  of  curiosity  and  drollery^  but  when  heprodtues  the  vases^ 
the  limits  her  remarhs  to  a  language  which  he  cannot  understand), 

M^lle.  Mille  remercements  mon  gar^n— ce  n'est  que  la 
tioisi^me  paire  que  j'ii  re^ue  pour  No€l ;  il  aurait  mieuz  valu, 
m'acheter  un  parapluie  mais  enfin,  c'est  amiable  tout  le  mAme ; 
h  cheval  donn^  on  ne  regarde  pas  h  la  bride. 

EXXUICT. 


Scnrs  iL 

M'lXB  4Mm/ FANirr» /AvmSf  011^  ^itfASm^. 

M^Ue,  I  oumot  think  to-morrow  is  Christmas— it  is  so  800ii» 
this  year. 

Fatuty*  OhI  it  alwsys  seems  that  way:  at  leasts  it  does  to 
me.  I  neyer  get  half  ol  my  presents  finished  in  time :  bat  yon 
have  not  told  me  iHiat  the  girls  of  Miss  Tabby's  school  gave  yon, 
though  I  knew  it  was  not  an  nmbiella,  nn  paraploie  as  yon  call 
it  {Skiglamci  tfver  attkiM  umhrttU^  wkUh  oeet^ks  apfw^ 
inenipUut  in  tJU  roomJ) 

M*ili.  OhI  mn  chto  enfant— I  took  for  those  girls  all  the 
minntes  —-they  did  give  me  nothing  yesterday —they  will  bring 
It — their  committed^  they  call  themselves,  I  believe— but  my 
heart  says  it  will  be  no  ombrella  for  me— no  I  vases  are  in  the 
atr,  I  think— it  will  be  vaaes»  I  lear  me,  but  we  will  see. 

{A  knock  ^tkidcor,  Snttr  Ellen,  Sotby,  Susan,  Maey  4md 
Gkrtrudb,  bearing  amomff  tktm  a  keavy  podtage.  BTllb  eaiU  a 
kalf  despairmg^  kalf  irinmpkant  gUmeo  at  YkXHCi  and  $af$  in  M 
Um  tone:    ^  Pas  de  paraploie^ * 

BBm*  Nous  sommes  venoet-^ohl  Please,  I  can*t  say  It  in 
P^endi,  and  I  have  forgotten  all  that  pretty  speech. 

WtU.  Canemefaltiienmachffre;  Jesttisbiendevoosvohrt 
veiullez  voos  asseofar. 

Sopky,  Oh  I  please^  won't  yon  talk  English  to  us  Jnst  tUs 
once  ?  it  isn't  in  school,  you  know,  and  I  think  yon  talk  it  so 
pretty. 

Iii'*Ui.  I  would  wish  It  were  ^  what  do  you  say  torroet^  more 
than  pretty:  well,  yes^  I  will  be  kind  for  once :  we  will  speak 
English,  now,  but  just  this  one  time. 

Sopky{(Buidii9G€rtrudi)'^onit6wu:^^aD^  that  sooiid arte ? 

[Mary  mufpu  ElUm  and  looks  sign^ieanHy  at  iko  myOeriom 
package). 

EUen,  OhI  Then  I  may  tell  you  fai  English— but— bat  I 
studied  It  in  French,  and  can't  remember  it  any  other  way-* 


nous  somiiies  ircQiie  — we  have  come  {whisks  U  kendf)  to 
give  yoa  our  present  ol  Christmas  —  bat  (ktrt  sJU  speaks  qmckly^ 
and  net  as  ifrtdHmga  Ussom\  but  they  conldnH  all  come,  because 
we  knew  there  wouldn't  be  toom  for  all  of  as— bot  they  all 
helped  to  pay  for  it^  and  snr  are  the  committee :  ( iaokmg  very 
twipertafttjm 

M^Ue  Ohl  yoa  are  the  committear— what  a  sweet  kind 
conmhtee  yoa  are —and  am  I  to  look  at  the  present  now,  or 
wait  to-morrow  ? 

EUeu,  Whichever  yoo  choose  —  bat  I  think  it  is  nicer  not  to 
know  what  yoa  are  going  to  get  until  the  very  day— so  I  would 
not  open  it  until  to-morrow,  if  you  can  wait  that  long ;  and  you 
can  tell  us  on  the  day  school  commences  again,  whether  yoa  like 
it  then. 

JltUe^  (aside,  "  Then  I  " )  Very  well,  my  dear,  and  now  you 
most  take,  each  of  you,  some  piece  of  the  cake  liiss  Fanny  was 
so  kind  to  make  for  me  —  and  I  thank  you  all  for  the  kind 
thought  of  me,  to  bring  me  around  this  heavy  present  (.S^ 
passes  arvtmd  a  plate  ofeake,  and  the  girls  eat,) 

Ellen*  We  must  go,  now,  M'Ue,  and  we  all  wish  you  a  meny 
Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year. 

ExxuNT  Ellen,  ICart,  Sophy,  Gkrtkuds  attd  Susan. 

Af'/Kf,  \opemngihe  paekage).  What  have  I  tell  you,  Fanny, 
my  dear?  {holding  up  a  vase)  pas  de  parapluie  pour  moi  et  rien 
de  sens  non  plus— toujours  des  vases,  des  vases  1  (displays  a 
pair  ef  hanasame  vases)  oh  t  those  dear  children,  they  are  wo 
sweet,  and  I  do  love  them— more  may^bee,  than  I  would  love  if 
diey  had  more  i^t  you  call  conmion  sense —but  I  think  it  net 
fiery  common  m  America. 

Fanny,  Please  don't  say  that,  though  it  is  no  wonder  you 
think  so  —but  shall  I  bring  you  the  rest  of  your  vases? 

hf'Ue.  U  you  will  be  so  kind,  and  I  will  commence  already 
my  new  vocation.  (She  arranges  the  vases,  six  in  all,  in  a  eircle 
en  the  Jloer,  and  seaOstg  herself  in  the  center,  raises  her  old  urn- 
hella).    Now  we  are  all  ready  for  our  china  shop. 

(Curtain  Falls.) 


AMERICA'S  BIRTHDAY  PARTY. 

A  CENTENNIAL  OPERETTA. 


AmtUCA,  bim  waUt  trimmid  wUh  gUt  paper  stars^  skirt  made 
of  flags;  a  painted  crown  of  blue  paper  with  golden  star.  She 
stands  upon  a  table  draped  withflags^  and  leans  with  her  left 
hand  upon  a  tall  staff  surmounted  by  a  liberty^ap.  Tlhe  other 
eharacters  stand  in  a  semi^circle  around  her.  Each  advances 
to  the  centre  as  she  speaks  or  singSy  and  kneels  before  America 
and  presents  her  gift,  then  retires  to  her  place,  America  ae* 
knowledges  each  present,  which  she  places  on  a  small  table  at 
her  side. 

Industry,  long  brown  robe.    Gift,  horn  of  plenty. 

Agriculture,  long  green  robe.    Gift,  sheaf  of  wheat. 

Electricity,  long  red  robe.    Gift,  coil  of  wire. 

Science,  long  Mack  robe.    Gift,  a  map. 

Wealth,  long  yellow  robe.    Gift,  casket  of  jewels. 

Literature,  dark  blue  robe.    Gift,  roll  of  manuscript. 

Commerce,  ligkt  blue  robe,  tritnmed  with  cotton  wadding.  Gift, 
a  ship. 

Integrity,  long  white  robe.    She  presents  no  gift. 

All  Join  in  singing,  to  the  ttme  of^Auld  Lang  Syne^  this  open* 

ing  chorus : 


A  hundred  years  have  swiftly  roiled  in  endless  round  away, 
Since  our  beloved  coontry  first  beheld  the  light  of  day ; 
And  now  we  bring  as  birthday  gifts  oar  choicest  treasores  here^ 
To  celebrate  the  glorious  Fourth,  and  this  Centennial  year* 


Beloved  ones  I  with  joy  I  see  your  smiling  fiices  here. 

And  listen  to  your  full  report  of  each  progressive  year. 

Stand  forth  and  tell  what  each  has  done,  my  children  strong  and 

true,— 
Industry  I  as  your  time  is  short,  suppose  we  hear  from  you. 

Industry. 

Where  the  primeval  forest  stood,  a  thousand  cities  rise ; 
Ten  thousand  churches  upward  point  in  warning  to  the  skies ; 
Millions  of  looms  are  weaving  fast,  with  tireless,  rapid  hands ; 
Railroads  now  bind  the  continent  with  solid  iron  bands. 

Agriculture. 

Fye  made  the  howling  wilderness  to  blossom  as  the  rose ; 
Where  once  the  sand  blew  hot  and  fierce,  the  wheat  now  freely 

grows; 
And  cattle,  frtxn  die  western  plains,  go  for^  in  herds»  to  feed 
The  hungry  poor  in  distant  lands,  wherever  there  is  need. 

Electricity, 

I've  placed  a  gn:dle  round  the  world,  and  underneath  the  deep ; 
Without  regard  to  time  or  space,  from  pole  to  pole  I  leap ; 
The  darkest  places  of  the  world  now  shine  with  flashing  light, 
And,  more  than  all  of  this,  in  truth,  I've  learned  to  read  and 
write* 

Science, 

An  thmgs  on  earth  and  in  the  air  I  measure,  small  and  great; 
The  orbits  of  the  starry  hosts  with  ease  I  calculate; 
I  heal  the  sick,  and  teach  the  wise,  and  banish  every  pain ; 
And  thingn  that  seemed  a  useless  waste  I  bring  to  use  again. 


Weaitk. 

From  Califonua't  golden  shore  to  realms  of  crystal  ice, 

The  nations  multiply  their  gains  by  taking  my  advice ; 

Your  bonds  are  known  in  every  land,  and  treasured  near  and 

far, 
And  by  the  next  Centennial  year  your  bills  may  be  at  par. 

LUerahtre. 

New  bodes  are  published  every  day,  some  worthy  of  the  name ; 
Our  authors  now  in  foreign  lands  are  slowly  getting  fame ; 
Our  magarincn  are  wide  awake,  the  children's  joy  and  pride ; 
Our  schools  the  best  the  sun  can  see  in  all  his  journey  wide. 

Our  flag  now  floats  in  every  breeze,  our  prows  all  waves  divide  ; 
Our  goods  are  sent  to  every  land,  and  scattered  far  and  wide ; 
We  gather  gems  from  Afric*s  shores,  where  golden  torrents  roll, 
And  oil  from  where  the  freezing  waves  defend  the  northern 
pole. 

I  hear  with  Joy  your  welcome  words  of  faithful  duty  done, 
But  in  your  noble  company  I  see  a  silent  one. 
Approach,  my  dearest,  purest  child,  and  fearlessly  proclaim 
The  progress  made  by  honest  truth,  the  best-enduring  fame. 

Inttgriiy, 

Alasl  I  sadly  must  confess  my  labors  are  in  vain,— 
For  public  men  too  often  fall  before  the  greed  of  gain ; 
The  thirst  for  fame  has  been  too  much  for  many  a  noble  soul. 
And  self,  of  many  a  patriot  heart,  has  gained  the  full  control. 

America, 

With  sorrow  and  distress  I  hear  this  story,  sad,  but  true,^ 
But  next  Centennial  year  shall  be  a  brighter  one  for  you ; 


The  faithlrOT  ones  shall  bow  in  dost  before  your  wsrning  voice, 
And  our  next  set  of  public  men  shall  make  your  heart  rejoice. 

Ail  kneel  before  AllsuCA  a$ul  sing  the  clotmg  chorus. 

We  hall  the  age  of  tmth  and  right,  when  patriots  shall  be 
Like  those  of  old,  from  selfish  aims  and  low  ambitions  free ; 
And  truth  and  progress  onward  go^  forever  hand  in  hand. 
And  oar  beloved  country  make  the  greatest,  purest  land. 


Nonrm.    T1le•eTenc■canbel|M)lMs^if  |i««ftrnd,aiiii^bcen|jtliscpwliif 


TELL-TALE. 

A  CHARADE  IN  THREE  8CENE& 
Bv  Ow  &  BaktIiBTT. 


SCENE  L 

Tux.    {A  Historual  Burlufiu^ 

A  small  boy  sits  upcn  a  sofa^  ccvered  with  a  red  shawl  to  re^e^ 
sent  a  throne;  on  his  head  he  wears  a  gUt  paper  crown^  and 
holds  a  dust-brush  in  his  right  hand  as  a  seeptre.  Six  guards 
surround  the  throne^  each  holding  some  domestic  weapon^  such 
as  broom,  shovel  or  tongs,  and  all  have  shawls  draped  over  their 
left  shoulders. 

Gessler,    Bring  forth  the  prisoDcr  I 

The  guards  go  out  and  bring  in  a  very  small  boy,  dressed  like  the 
others,  with  his  ha/ids  tied  tightly  behind  his  bach, 

Gessler,    Your  name  ? 

Tell.    TcU. 

Gessler.    I  told  you  to  tell. 

Tell.    I  told  yon  it  is  TelL 

Gessler.    Are  you  ready  for  your  sentence  ? 

Tell.    Yes ;  if  it  is  a  short  one. 

Gessler.    Bring  forth  his  son. 

Tkvo  other  guards  go  out  for  a  very  large  boy,  who  sits  down  on 

the  sofa  by  the  side  of  Gessler. 

Gessler.    Son,  rise ! 

The  boy  gets  up  and  stands  with  folded  hands. 


CtssUr.  Having  long  desired  to  eee  tout  wondrous  skill  in 
drawing  the  \aQ%  bow,  I  will  grant  joa  life  and  liberty  if  yon 
will  shoot  an  apple  from  Us  head.  I  have  chosen  a  Utde  one  as 
his  head  is  small,  wo  yoa  can  choose  your  mark  1 

TTu  gmards  plaet  a  i4Mrge  cabbage  om  the  saiCs  kiod^  and  lead  him 
$o  ike  emd  of  the  room*  Tell  is  uttboimd,  a  bow  isptU  mia  his 
hands^  amd  a  sitiigle  arrom^  which  he  breaht^  andeaiU/br  mmv* 
He  selects  one^  atid  conceals  a  second  m  his  vest  pocket.  After 
paUhtg  on  a  pair  of  spectacles  he  shoots;  the  boy  shakes  his 
head  and  the  cabbage  falls. 
Tux  embraces  his  son  ;  the  arrow  falls  from  his  pocket, 

Gessler,    Archest  of  archers  I  why  was  this  concealed  ? 

TdL    To  alay  yoa»  tyrant,  had  I  slain  my  boy  I 

TnJL fires  at  GtMfJtB,  asid  euapes^  pnrsmed  by  alL 

SCENE  IL 

Tali.    {4  Historical  Legend.^ 

A  party  ef  children  enter  and  arrange  themselves  aronnd  am 
arm-<hair  in  a  graceful  group.  A  little  GiXL  says :  "  Now  I 
will  go  and  b^  grandpa  to  tell  yoa  a  story."  Shethengoes  out 
and  soon  returns^  leading  an  old  man,  whom  she  places  tenderly 
inthechair.  She  then  says:  **Ncm,  grandpa,  we  are  all  ready  ; " 
and  the  old  man  begins,  slowly  at  first,  but  gradually  warming 
up  with  his  subject,  as  follows: 

"My  dear  little  ones  I  I  will  tell  yoa  a  true  incident  of  the 
first  battle  of  the  war  which  made  as  free  snd  independent,  in 
the  very  words  in  which  I  have  so  often  heard  it  from  the  lips 
of  my  dear  mother.  In  the  year  1770  two  brothers  carried  on  a 
small  form  in  the  north  part  of  the  town  of  Concord.  They 
were  of  nearly  the  same  age,  and  grew  up  in  the  most  perfect 
harmony  ontil  the  elder  was  twenty-two  years  of  age  and  hfs 
brother  two  years  yoonger,  when  the  quiet  of  their  simple  lives 
was  disturbed  by  die  arrival  of  a  family  from  Boston,  who  pur- 
chased a  large  form  bordering  on  the  river  meadows.  One  of 
the  members  of  the  household  was  a  beautiful  maiden  of  eight- 
een, who  had  been  educated  in  England,  where  she  had  acquired 
a  taste  for  coquetry,  and  a  desire  for  the  admiration  of  all  who 
came  across  her  path.    The  honest  farmer  boys,  beholdiog  for 


the  first  time  so  much  loveliness,  were  completely  fascinated, 
and  they  little  thought  the  object  of  their  affections  was  capable 
of  treating  both  alike  with  the  marks  of  her  preference.  One 
summer  evening  the  elder  brother  determined  to  offer  his  heart 
and  hand  to  the  fair  lady,  and  was  hastening  to  meet  her  by  ap- 
pointment at  a  secluded  spot  by  the  river-bank.  Hearing  voices 
he  crept  up  slowly  through  the  thicket  of  grape-vines,  and  taking 
off  his  hat  gazed  earnestly  through  the  thick  branches.  What 
was  his  surprise  to  see  his  brother  in  the  most  earnest  conversa- 
tion with  his  beloved,  who  seemed  listening  with  delight  to  his 
impassioned  language.  Filled  with  rage  and  despair  he  hurried 
away,  seeking  only  to  tear  himself  from  the  presence  of  his 
love,  and  the  sight  of  his  brother's  happiness.  The  next  morn- 
ing found  him  at  Boston,  where  he  enlisted  in  the  regiment  which 
was  on  the  point  of  returning  home  to  England.  His  hat  hav- 
ing been  found  on  the  river-bank,  he  was  long  mourned  as  dead 
by  his  brother,  who  finally  married  the  young  lady.  On  the 
morning  of  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  the  younger  brother  left  his 
young  wife,  and  assembled  with  the  minute  men,  of  which  com- 
pany he  was  a  member.  At  nine  o'clock  he  was  stationed  on 
Buttrick's  Hill,  and  marched  boldly  to  the  defence  of  the  Old 
North  Bridge,  where  Capt  Davis,  the  first  martyr,  fell.  Mad- 
dened by  the  sight,  the  brave  farmers  pursued  the  retreating 
toldiers  down  the  Lexington  road,  firing  from  behind  walls  and 
trees,  in  the  style  which  they  had  learned  in  the  old  Indian  wars. 
Foremost  among  the  patriot  band  was  our  hero,  whose  trusty 
rifle  seldom  missed  its  aim.  After  five  miles  of  this  exciting  war- 
fore  he  came  around  a  house  just  in  time  to  see  a  British  soldier 
approaching.  Lifting  his  gun  he  remarked  :  **  You  are  a  dead 
man !  "  '*  So  are  you ! "  replied  the  Briton,  and  both  fired  at 
the  same  instant,  and  fell,  mortally  wounded.  The  British  sol- 
dier drew  himself  near  an  old  well  which  'iras  between  them,  and 
both  approached  to  slake  their  dying  thirst  What  was  their 
horror  at  recognizing  each  other  when  it  was  too  late!  The 
two  brothers  embraced,  but,  alas !  it  was  the  embrace  of  death. 
The  next  day  they  were  buried  in  the  same  grave,  to  which  they 
were  followed  by  the  heart-broken  wife. 

7%e  ihildren  sttm  much  intertsted  in  the  story ^  and  fclhw  the 
M man,  wka iiUd  mUhytJu IMe giri. 


SCENE  IIL 

Tkll-Talb;  oifTHX  Old-Fashionxd  Quilting-Pakty. 

Six  or  eight  girU  in  M'faskioned  caps,  kerchiefs,  h^h  com6s  and 
old  dresses,  with  white  aprons,  sit  around  a  bed^uilt  rolled 
over  two  poles,  and  supported  on  chairs. 

Miss  Smith,  I  tell  you,  ladies,  Mrs.  Johnson  ooght  to  be  turned 
out  of  the  society,  for  they  say  she  steals  everything  she  can,  and 
rejoices  in  it,  too  I 

Mrs,  Lewis,  Now,  Miss  Smith,  I  think  yoo  ought  to  be  care- 
fnl  how  yon  tell  such  stories  about  her.  I  am  sure  she  appears 
very  well,  always.  Perhaps  you  have  been  misinformed,  or  ex- 
aggerate a  little  without  intention. 

Miss  Smith,  Exaggerate  I  how  you  talk  I  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  you  tfaouc^t  I  was  deaf  I  Bfiss  Brown  told  me  all  about  it, 
her  own  self. 

Miss  Brown,  Now,  Miss  Smith,  you  know  I  did  not  say  all 
that  I  I  said  I  heard  Miss  Jones  say  that  she  dkl  not  think  it 
wrong  to  steal,  if  you  wanted  to. 

Miss  yones.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed.  Miss  Brown  I  I  only 
said  she  must  be  watched,  for  I  feared  her  principles  were  weak 
on  tiie  side  of  accumulation,  for  she  did  not  disapprove  of  it  by 
any  means,  as  Miss  Smart  says. 

Miss  Smart.  I  never  did  1  I  only  said  Miss  Prim  said  she 
knew  Mrs.  Johnson  loved  to  take  what  did  not  belong  to  her. 

Miss  Prim.  Now,  ladies,  all  I  ever  said  was  that  Miss 
Chief  said  she  heard  her  say  so  herselL 

Miss  Chief,  Ladies,  in  order  to  see  how  a  story  would  grow» 
I  did  say  that  I  heard  Mrs.  Johnson  say,  over  and  over  again, 
that  she  loved  to  "steal,"  which  is  quite  true ;  for  I  heard  her 
practidng  a  hymn,  and  she  kept  singing,  **  I  love  to  steal !  I  love 
to  steal!"  more  thana  dozen  times  before  she  was  satisfied  to 
finish  the  line :  "  I  love  to  steal  awhile  away." 

Mrs,  Lewis,  Now,  ladies,  you  can  see  how  a  very  great  mat- 
ter will  come  from  very  small  bq^ntngs,  and  let  us  all  beware 
how  we  spread  any  story  without  being  careful  to  ascertain 
whether  it  has  any  foundation  in  fact  But  tea  is  ready,  so  let  us 
all  go  out  to  use  our  months  to  a  better  purpose. 

[Curtain  falls. 


BUOYANT. 

A  DICKENS  CHARADE  IN  THREE  SCENEa 
By  Mxs.  Lucia  Chasb  Bill. 

SCENB  L 

Boy  Urom  NkhOas  ATieklOy). 

Ms.  NiCKLBBY,  a  grim  lawyer^  dressed  m  block, 

Mr.  Squbkrs,  rather  a  portly  man,  witA  ircwsers  too  short  for 

him,  and  a  rusty  coat;  wears  a  huge  goggle  over  one  eye  to  give 

him  a  one-eyed  appearance* 
Wackford,  his  little   son,  well  stuffed   out  with  wadding 

and  pillows,  to  make  him  looh  fat.     Short  trowsers  emd  round' 

about. 

M&.  NiCKLSBY  is  in  his  office  at  de9h.    Enter  Mb.  Squxkrs. 

Mr,  N.  (looking  up  startled),  Why»  this  ir  a  surprise  1  I 
should  know  your  faoe,  Mr.  Squeers. 

Mr,  Squeers,  Ah  t  And  you'd  have  known  it  better,  sir,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  all  that  I've  been  a-going  through.  (Speakistg  to 
Nicklbby's  servant  outside).  Just  lift  that  little  boy  off  the  tall 
stool  in  the  back  office,  will  you?  Ol  he's  lifted  hunself  off. 
{Enter  Wackfobd.)  My  son  sir,  little  Wackford.  What  do 
you  think  of  him  for  a  specimen  of  the  I>othebo]r's  Hall  feeding  ? 
Ain't  he  fit  to  bust  out  of  his  clothes,  and  start  the  seams,  and 
make  the  very  buttons  fly  off  with  his  fatness?  (T^tmisig  the 
hoy  round,  patting  him,  showing  him  off  as  he  speaks).  Here's 
firmness  I     Here's  solidnessi     Why,  you  can  hardly  get  up 


enough  of  him  anywheres  to  pinch  between  joar  thumb  and 
finger.  {PincMes  Wackvord^  wk^  urmms  amd  rttkt  tkd  placeJ) 
Well,  yon  see  I  had  him  there,  but  we  breakfuted  early,  and  he 
hasn't  had  his  Innch  yet  Why,  you  couidnt  shut  a  bit  of  him 
in  the  door  when  he's  had  his  dinner.  (WACXFomi)  criis  a$ui 
wkhut  about  tJUpmck)  Look  at  those  teats,  sir  I  There's  oili- 
nessl 

Mr,  N.  Are  you  stopping  at  yoor  ohl  quarters  ? 

Spteers,  Yes,  we're  at  the  Saracen.  And  as  it  don't  wantvery 
long  till  the  end  of  the  year  we  shall  continney  to  stop  there  till 
I've  collected  some  money  and  some  new  boys  for  the  institution. 
IVe  brought  little  Wackford  up  on  purpose  to  show  to  parents 
and  guardians.  I  shall  put  him  in  the  advertisement  this  time. 
Look  at  that  boy^  himself  a  pupil  1  He's  a  miracle  of  high  feed- 
ing, that  boy  is  I     (Cwrtaim,) 

SCENE  IL 
Aunt  {from  David  Copperfidd). 

Miss  Betsey  Teotwood,  David  Coppnfield^s  atmL  Tall 
girl  witJk  gardtHing  ^ovet  on^  a  big  pocket  in  her  apron^  a  hand- 
kerchief  tied  over  her  cap^  and  a  large  knife  in  her  hand 

David  Copfssfislp,  a  stnaU  boy^  very  dirty  and  ragged. 

Mr.  Dick,  a  small  man^  with  an  inky  manuser^t  in  kit 
ketnd,  and  a  pen  behind  kit  ear. 

Enter  David  Copperpikld^  looking  vrntfUlly  up  at  Miss  Trot- 
wood's  konee, 

David.    If  I  only  dared  to  go  in  I 

i^Mi^Miss  Teotwood. 


Go  away  I  {skakk^  ker  kmifi  at  kim.)  Go  alongl  Go  away  t 
No  boys  here  1    (Stoops  to  d(gr  m  flowered  wUk  her  Jtm(ft,) 

David  {going  up  and  Umching  her  arm).  If  you  please, 
ma'am  — 

Jtfis9  T,  {turning sharply).    Eh? 

David.    If  yott  please,  aant,  I  am  your  nephew. 

Miss  T.  {sitting  flat  on  the  ground),    O  Lord  1 

David*  I  am  your  nephew,  David  Copperfield  of  Blnnder- 
stone.  I  have  been  treated  very  badly  since  my  mamitia  died, 
and  have  run  away  to  you,  as  you  are  my  aunt  I  have  suffered 
everything  on  my  journey. 

Miss  T,  Mercy  on  us  I  mercy  on  us  I  mercy  on  us  1  (cailing  to 
servant  within.)    Janet  1    Tell  Mr.  Dick  I  wish  to  speak  to  him. 

Enter  Ms.  Dick,  laughistg^  and  winking  at  Datiix 

Miss  T.  Mr.  Dick,  don't  be  a  fool.  Nobody  can  be  wiser 
than  you  when  you  try.  You  have  heard  me  mention  David 
Copperfield.    Don't  pretend  you  haven't 

Mr.  D.  David  Copperfield  ?  David  Copperfield.  O  yes,  to 
be  sure.    David,  certainly. 

Miss  T.  Well,  this  is  his  son.  And  he's  done  a  pretty  piece 
of  business.  He's  run  away  from  home  and  come  to  me,  because 
I  am  his  aunt,  The  question  I  put  to  you  is,  what  shall  I  do 
withhim? 

Mr.  D.  (eyeittg  David  and  scratching  his  head).    Do  with 

him? 

Miss  T.    Yes,  come,  I  want  your  advice. 

Mr.  D.  {brightening).  Do  with  him  ?  Why,  if  I  was  you, 
being  his  aunt,  I  should  wash  him.     {Curtain^ 

SCENE  m. 
Buoyant  {paeOomime  a$ut  tableaux  Jrom  Our  Mutual  FHend.) 

Jenny  Wren,  the  doll's  dressmaker,  a  little  girl  with  very 
long,  golden  hair,  asleep  in  her  chair,  with  thimble  on,  and  lap 


full  of  ribboD-y  scraps.  Her  cmtch  leans  against  the  chair.  On 
a  table  beside  her  a  tallow  candle  bums  low,  and  dolls  and 
scraps  are  scattered  aboat  Her  dranken  lather  lies  asleep  on 
the  floor,  with  an  old  hat,  partly  crushed,  under  his  head  for  a 
pillow.  The  stage  is  darkened  for  a  moment  Then  music  be- 
hind the  scenes  softly  plays,  and  the  stage  gradually  grows  light 
Six  little  girls  enter  from  the  left,  simultaneously  with  six  from 
the  right  They  are  dressed  in  short  white  dresses  of  light 
material,  with  spangled  slippers,  and  carry  garlands  of  flowers 
over  their  arms  and  in  their  hands.  They  advance  till  the  two 
"rows  of  bright  children  **  meet,  keeping  step  lightly  and  hujh 
tmtly  to  the  music,  and  form  a  circle  around  Jenny  Wren. 
Music  plays  faster,  and  the  children  dance  around  her,  in  the 
simple,  well-known  figure  of  the  may-pole  dance  in  Fanchon  the 
Cricket ;  only,  instead  of  weaving  ribbons  they  wave  their  gar 
lands.  After  dancing  around  Jenny  Wren  twice,  one  springs 
ituyamily  to  the  back  of  her  chair,  and  drops  wreath  upon  hef 
head,  while  another  kneels  at  her  feet,  filling  her  lap.  Then  all 
suddenly  stop,  forming  tableau,  upon  which  red  light  should  bs 
thrown. 


DOTAGE. 

A  OtCKENS  CHARADE  IN  THREE  SCENEa 
By  Fannie  M.  Johnson. 


ScKNS  L—- Dot. 

[From  Cricket  on  tht  Hiarth.\ 

John  Pebrybingls,  a  tall  carrier^  slew  in  motion  and  speech^ 
dressed  in  long  waterproof  coat  and  tall  boots. 

Dot  PsERYBlNGLBy  a  littlct  plumPf  lively  woman^  neat  dress 
large  apron  with  bii,  morning  cap,  with  little  jaunty  bows,  on  her 
head. 

DSAF  Strangkr,  wA«fr  wigf  traveler  U  dress^  carries  a  large 
ear-trumpet  and  a  camp-chair, 

TlLL?i  Slowboy,  very  slow  and  awkward^  dress  made  of  sev- 
eral odd  garments^  out-grown  jacket  gaping  in  the  back. 

Dot  and  her  husband  sitting  at  supper,  Tilly  Slowboy  awk' 
wardly  tending  the  baby,  which  may  be  made  of  a  smaU  pillow 
dressed  in  a  long  gown,  with  a  ruffled  cap  on  the  head.  Carrier^  s 
parcels,  bags  and  boxes  strewn  around  the  room,  Dcrr  pouring 
the  tea,  and  John  taking  great  mouthfuls  ofbreaa  and  butter* 


IkL    So  these  are  all  tbe  parcelB,  are  they,  John  ? 

yfkn.  That* 8  all.  Dot  Why— no  — I  — *'  (AirfMy  i^^ww 
Mit  km/e  and  fork)  I  dedaxe  I  I  dean  foi^ot  the  old  gentleman  I 

Dot,    The  old  gentleman  ? 

yfhm.  In  the  cart.  Dot.  He  was  asleep  among  the  stxaw  the 
last  time  I  saw  him.  (Risif^.)  HaUol  Yahiptherel  Rouse 
tpt    Thafs  my  hearty t 

John  kttrrus  to  the  door  with  a  camdU  m  his  hand^  ond  r#* 
htnu  escorting  the  deaf  old  gentieman.  The  STBANGlft  bows  to 
Dot,  tfnu/,  opening  the  camp^hair,  seats  himself  upon  it^  and 
pmlUng  a  newspaper  ont  of  his  pocket  b^ns  to  read 

Johsi,  There  1  that's  the  way  I  found  him.  Dot,  sitting  by  the 
roadside,  upright  as  a  milestone,  and  almost  as  deaf. 

Dot.    Sitting  in  the  open  air,  John  ? 

John,  In  the  open  air,  just  at  dusk.  '^Carriage  paid,"  he 
said,  and  gave  me  eighteen  pence.  Then  he  got  in.  And  there 
hebt 

Stranger  {looking  up  from  kis  paper).  If  you  please,  I  was  to 
be  left  till  called  for.  Don't  mind  me.  (Resumes  his  reading, 
but  presently  looks  up  again,  and  looks  from  DOT  to  John.)  Your 
daughter,  my  good  friend  ? 

J»kn  {very  loudly),    WiFB  I 

Stranger {puttiMg trumpet bohit oar).    Niece? 

J^hn  {roars).    WIFEl 

Strat^ger.    Ah  I    Indeed!    Surely  I    Veryyomtgt 

Stramoik  roads  a  few  moments  very  internal^  and  tken  looks 
t^from  his  paper  at  the  baby. 

Stranger.  Baby  yours?  (John  nods,)  Ahl  also  very 
young. 

Dot  {striking  in,  shouts  in  stranget^s  ear).  Two  months  and 
three  dara-ys  1    Vaccinated  just  six  weeks  ago-o  I    Took  very 


fine-ly  t  Considered  by  the  doctors  a  very  remarkable  child ) 
Equal  to  the  general  run  of  children  at  five  months  o-old  I  May 
seem  impossible  to  you,  but  feels  his  legs  already. 

Dot,  aitt  of  breathy  seites  the  baby^  ana  4^ndUs  it  up  and  dawn 
before  the  stranger's  facet  while  TiLLY  Slowboy  dances  awh* 
wardly  about  Ihe  baby,  crying,  Ketch-er  I  ketcb-er  I 

CUBTAIN  FALLS. 


SCENE  IL  —  Age. 

[From  Vavia  Copperfield] 

Dora,  reclining  on  a  so/a,  dressea  in  while  wrapper^  with  her 
hair  unbound^  and  floating  over  the  pillow;  holds  a  small  dag 
in  her  arms, 

Betsey  Trotwood^  prim  dress,  cap  ana  spectacles,  silts  in  a 
ehair,  hnitting* 

Dora,  When  I  can  run  around,  aunt,  I  shall  make  Jip  race. 
He  is  getting  quite  slow  and  lazy. 

Betsey,  I  suspect,  my  dear,  that  he  has  a  worse  disorder  than 
that.    Age,  Dora. 

Dora.  Do  you  think  he  is  old  >  O,  how  strange  it  seems 
that  Jip  should  be  old  I 

Betsey,  It's  a  complaint  we  are  all  liable  to,  little  one,  as  we 
get  on  in  life  I  don't  feel  more  firee  from  it  than  I  used  to  be^ 
I  assure  you. 

Dora,    But  Jip  I  even  little  Jip  I    O,  poor  fellow  t 

Betsey,  I  dare  say  hell  last  a  long  time  yet.  Blossom.  He 
most  have  apiece  of  flannel  in  his  house  this  winter,  and  I 


sbooldn't  wonder  if  be  came  oul  quite  fresh  again  with  tbe 
flowers  in  the  spring.  Bless  the  little  dog  1  if  he  had  as  many 
lives'as  a  cat,  and  was  on  the  point  of  losing  them  all,  he'd  bark 
at  me  with  his  last  breath,  I  believe. 

Dora  {caressing  yip).    Even  little  Jip  I    O,  poor  fellow  I 

Betsey.  His  longs  are  good  enoi]^!!,  and  his  dislikes  are  not 
at  an  feeble.  He  has  a  good  many  years  before  him,  no  donbt 
Bat  if  yon  want  a  dpg  to  nux  with,  little  Blossom,  he  has  lived 
too  wen  for  that,  and  IH  give  yon  one. 

Dora.    Thank  you,  amit,  but  don't,  please. 

Betsey.    No? 

Dora.  I  cooldn't  have  any  other  dog  but  Jip.  It  would  be 
so  oikind  to  Jip.  Besides,  I  cooldn't  be  soch  friends  with  any 
other  dog  bat  Jip;  becaose  he  wouldn't  have  known  me  before 
I  was  married,  and  wouldn't  have  barked  at  Doady  when  he  first 
<ame  to  oor  hoase.  I  cooldn't  care  for  any  other  dog  bot  Jip»  I 
am  afraid,  annt. 

Betsey.    To  be  sore,  Dora.    Yoo  are  right 

Dora.    Yoa  are  not  offended,  are  yoo? 

Betsey  (patting  Dora's  eheek).  "Why,  what  a  sensitive  pet  it 
ist    To  think  that  I  coold  be  offended  I 

Dora.  No,  no»  I  didn't  really  think  so;  bot  I  am  a  little  tired, 
and  it  made  me  silly  for  a  moment  to  talk  aboot  Jip.  He  has 
known  me  in  all  that  has  happened  to  me,  haven't  you,  Jip  ? 
And  I  couldn't  bear  to  slight  him  because  he  was  a  little  altered, 
•^  could  I,  Jip  ?  You  are  not  so  old,  Jip,  that  you'll  leave  your 
mistress  yet  We  may  keep  one  another  company  a  little 
longer* 

CUBXAOf  KAUA 


SCENE  ni. — DoTAGK. 

[From  Bl€ak  ffhmse.] 

Grandfather  Smallwked,  dresud  in  rtuiy^  M-JaskUned 
clothes f  wig  or  skuil<ap, 

Grandmothkr  Smallwbbd^  olJ'fashiomidgown^hfig  apron^ 
white  eapy  with  great  ruffled  border, 

Judy  Smallwbed,  dress  very  scasU  and  skimped^  no  omeh 
ments,  hair  twisted  bach  in  a  hard  hnat^  asid  fastened  with  an 
immense  horn  comb. 

Bartholomew  Smallweed^  a  small  man,  long  coat  and  tall 
hat;  carries  cane, 

Charley,  the  chore  girl,  plain  dress,  rough  apron,  great  bonnet 
on  head,  sleeves  rolled  up,  serubbingbrush  in  her  hand. 

Grandfather  and  Grandmother  Smallweed  seated  in  arm- 
chairs on  each  side  of  the  fire-place.  Under  Grandfather 
Smallweed's  chair  a  box  of  money.  Beside  him  a  spare 
cushion  to  throw  at  Grandmother  Smallwbed's  heeul  when 
she  mahes  any  allusion  to  money.  Jum  Smallweed  is  setting 
the  table^  with  a  great  clatter.  She  sets  a  sheet-iron  tea'-tray  on 
the  \table,  and  arranges  cups  and  saucers;  spreads  broad  and 
butter,  and  cuts  it  in  small  slices^ 

Grandfathers.    Where  is  that  girl  ? 

Judy.    Charley,  do  yon  mean  ? 

Grandfather  S.  (very  loud).    Hey  ? 

yudy.    Charley,  do  you  mean  ? 

Grandmother  S.  {chuchling  and  speaking  in  a  piping  singsong 
voice).  Oyer  the  water,  Charley  over  the  water^  over  the  water 
to  Charley,  over  the  water  to  Charley. 

Grandfather  S.  (loohs  threateningly  at  the  old  lady,  lifts  the 
cushion,  but  does  not  throw  it,  and  lays  it  down  agaiti).  Ha !  if 
that's  her  name.  She  eats  a  deal.  It  would  be  better  to  allow 
her  for  her  keep. 


Grandjathir 5.    Not    Wb>iiot? 

Judy,    She'd  wiafc  tizprooe  a  day,  and  we  cm  do  It  lor 

Gra$Ufaihir S.    Sore? 

^fin^  (iMdS/ffl|f  ibr  Juad  empkatkallyY  Yes.  (JbuMif  il«f 
voice,)  Yoo  Charley,  where  are  yon  ?  (CharUy  appears  m  tki 
doorway  amd  curUtUs^    What  work  are  yon  doing  now  ? 

Charley,    Vm  ardeaning  the  ii|>«lairi  back  room,  niisi. 

Jttdy,  Bfhid  yoQ  do  h  thoroughly,  and  don't  loiter.  Shirking 
won't  do  for  me.  Go  along  (ttampimg  on  the/oor).  Yon  girls 
are  more  trouble  than  you're  worth  I 

fCHABLiT  gees  ottt^  arndBAXTROlouxw  eamesim.) 

GrandfaUUr  S,    Aye,  aye,  Bart  I    Here  yon  are,  hey? 

BarU    Here  I  am  I    [/Seats  himself  astride  a  chair.) 

Grandfather  S,  Been  along  witii  your  friend  again,  Bart  f 
(Baet  nods.)  Dining  at  his  expense,  Bart  ?  (Bart  nods  a^ofn.) 
That's  rightt  Live  at  his  expense  as  much  as  you  can,  and 
take  warning  by  his  foolish  example.  That's  the  use  of  such  a 
friend — the  oidy  use  you  can  put  him  ta  (Judy  Mngs  Grand- 
father S.  his  bread  and  butter  and  /m,  which  he  tahes,)  Yes, 
yes,  that's  such  advice  as  your  father  would  have  given  you, 
Bart  You  never  saw  your  father,  more's  the  pity.  He  was  my 
true  son.  He  was  my  true  son,  Bart  A  good  accountant,  and 
died  fifteen  years  aga 

Grandwuiher  S,  itipingiy).  Fifteen  hundred  pound,  fifteen 
hundred  pound  in  a  black  box,  fifteen  hundred  pound  locked  upi 
fifteen  hundred  pound  put  away  and  hid. 

Grandfather  Smallweed  sets  aside  his  bread  and  butter, 
seius  the  cushion  and  throws  it  at  her  head^  and  sinhs  bach 
overpowered,  JuDY  hauls  him  up^  and  shahes  him  into  shape, 
punching  him  lihe  a  great  bolster.  The  old  lady  is  rescued  from 
falling  over  the  side  of  her  chair,  with  her  cap  tumbled  over 
one  eye,  JUDY  plants  her  firmly  in  the  chair^  and  steps  bach 
without  straightening  her  cap. 

Curtain  faixi» 


miOa,  35  CIMTS 
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HE  AMAZONS  ^^''^^^'^^'^•^^^   SeranmAleifflTefemalM. 

OottiimM,  modem ;  soonery,  not  dlffloult   Plays 
A  full  enenlni^ 

IBB  CAIDIET IBOSIEK  vm^^^^^»^  Ttomai«.,iiiiie 

MmMM4  waa«*iJM«  wrii-kraam   f^nyj^g^  Co«tmn«i,  modem  iooloty ; 
Menery,  threo  Interlon.    Playi  a  full  ereiiiiig. 

BANBT  M(X  ^"^'^^  ^  T3iree  Aete.   Seven  males,  four  females. 

Costumes,  modem ;  soenery,  two  Interiors.   Flays 
two  bows  and  a  halt 

THE  6AT  LOU  ODEX  OcmdAjtaWovaAoXM,   Vionr  males,  ten 
lUtf  iiAi  14VMV  yvi4A  £^jmnjgg^    Coetmnes,  modem ;  scenery, 

two  Interiors  and  an  exterior.    Plays  a  full  eTening. 


ni  HMRB  Oomedy  in  Four  Acts.  Kinemsles,fonr 
"  females.   Costunes,  modem ;  scenery, 

three  Interloni    Plays  a  full  eTening. 

THE  IMBT  lOBSS  ^^^"^  ^  ^"^^  ^^  '^^  "•^  *^ 

««^  mm^mmm^m.  w«v««  femalss.  Costumes,  modem;  8o«nery  essy. 
Plays  two  hoars  and  a  halt 

IDIC   Drama  In  FlTe  Acts.   Seven  msles,  seren  females.   Oostnmes, 
modem ;  soenery,  three  interiors.   Plays  a  full  erening. 

LABT  BODMTIFDL  ^^^  ^  ^"  ^'°^  Bight  males,  seven  fe- 
M4^u  Will  vi«  „mm^  Costmnes,  modem;  soenery,  four  in- 
teriors, not  easy.   Plays  a  firil  evening. 

TpTTY  Drama  in  Four  Aets  and  an  X^Uogoe.  Ten  males.  Are  fe- 
^^  males.   Ck>stames,  modem;  soenery  complicated.  Playsa 

full  evening. 
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Little  Plays  for   Little  Players 


Tni  tHunxoirma  Piatt.     F*rftm-tum  btjs  and  six  girli 
"  PeriK,  Peter,  Pumpkin  Batbr."     Ftr  tmt  UttU  iej  andtwi 

litlU  girl 

The  Minute  Men.     Ftr  sixtttn  $maU  hy 

Priicilla.     Fer  tin  itjs  and  Itn  girb 

Scenes  From  Huwatha.     Ftr  thf  wh«l*  iilual 

The  All-Ausrica  Eleven.     Ftr  twthe  itjs     . 

The  Wincs  of  Mignonette.     Ftr  tight  girls  . 

The  Dolls'  Frolic,     For  Nea  Baji  and  ihrii  girli 

The  Golden  Goose.     Ftr  ten  itji  endftur  girli 

Dorothy')  Birthday.     Far  nine  htjs  »nd  tight  girls 

The  Lost  Children.     Ftr  seven  itjs.  Jive  girls  and  dumi 
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The  Thanksgiving  Feast 

For  Fourteen  Boys  and  Six  Girls 


The  Thanksgiving  Feast 

DRAMATIS  PERSONS 

Bi^s.  Girls. 

Mr.  Jacob  Brown.  Mrs.  Brown. 

Master  Obed  Brown.  'Kitty  Brown. 

The  Turkey.  Baker's  Chocolate. 

The  Potato.  Van  Camp's  Lena. 

Cream  of  Wheat  Cook.  Celery. 

Sunny  Jm.  Pie. 

Quaker  Oats. 
Swirr's  Little  Cook. 
The  Zuzu  Triplets. 
Dr.  Wellville. 
Underwood's  Mephisto. 
Van  Camp's  Hans. 

Costumes. — ^Tbese  are  quite  easily  obtained.  Mr.  and  Mrk 
Brown  dress  as  grown  people,  a  fanner  and  his  wife.  Obed 
and  Kitty  are  their  children.  The  Turkey  wears  full-gathered 
pajamas  of  brown  lining,  the  necki  elbows,  knees  and  slipper 
tops  being  edged  with  raveled  yarn.  A  turkey's  head  of  thrown 
lining,  with  a  pasteboard  bill  and  a  long  red  wattle  of  raveled 
yam  is  on  his  head.  The  Potato  wears  a  full  blouse  of  brown 
with  eyes  (knots  of  black  yam)  sewn  on  at  intervals.  His 
blouse  is  padded  to  make  him  look  rotund.  The  Celery 
dresses  in  white,  with  streamers  and  mches  of  green  cambric 
over  her  shoulders  and  down  front  and  back  and  on  hem  of 
her  dress.  The  Pie  has  her  body  completely  covered  with  a 
circular  piece  of  brown  paper  fluted  about  the  edge  like  a  pie 
crust  and  having  radii  drawn  across  its  surface  to  represent 
cuts.  The  others  are  dressed  to  imitate  the  different  trade- 
marks of  the  articles,  and  can  be  found  by  referring  to  the 
advertisements.  Make  the  Cream  of  Wheat's  apparel  of  white 
cambric,  and  let  him  carry  some  dish  as  in  illustration ;  his 
face  and  hands  are  darkened.  Sunny  Jim's  make-up  can  be 
seen  in  some  Force  ad.  Quaker  Oats  and  Baker's  Chocolate 
are  easily  prepared ;  Swift's  Little  Cook  has  the  words  on  his 
white  cap,  carries  a  knife  and  a  ham  wrapper  stuffed  with  papec 
or  doth.    It  would  be  well  to  have  the  knife  <rf  wood.    The 
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Zuzu  Triplets  wear  clown  costumes  of  large-figured  calico  and 
peeked  paper  caps.  Dr.  Wellville  wears  a  tall  silk  hat  and 
carries  a  medicine  case  made  of  a  grape-nut  box.  He  also 
has  a  pamphlet  lettered  <'The  Road  to  Wellville."  Under- 
wood's Mephisto  has  a  suit  of  red  cambric,  a  black  cape,  and 
his  eyebrows  and  mustache  charcoaled  on.  Hans  and  Lena 
dress  in  Dutch  costume ;  if  wooden  shoes  cannot  be  borrowed 
they  may  be  made  of  pasteboard. 

Scene. — ^The  dining-room,  a  big  table,  chairs,  dishes,  etc., 
but  no  food. 

When  curtain  rises  Mrs.  Brown  enters  in  a  great  flutter,  fol- 
lowed by  three  members  of  her  family.  They  sing  this  song, 
Mrs.  Brown  singing  the  verses  and  each  one  taking  a  different 
part  in  the  first  of  the  chorus,  all  joining  in  the  last.  The 
children  should  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  play  and  act  as  the 
words  suggest : 

I._«  COUSIN  JEDEDIAH" 


Oh  t  Ja  •  cob»get  the  cows  home  and  pot  them  in  the  pen,Fpr  the 


cons  -ins  are     a  -  com  •  ing     to    see    ns     all     a  -  gain.    The 


dow-dy*8   in    the  pan    and  the  tur-key'son  the    fire.  And  we 
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an      most   g«t  read  -  y      ior    Cons  -  In   Jed  •  e  -  di  •  ah. 


Chorus 


Coua  -  in    Jed  -  e  •  di  •  aS,  and  Hez  •  e  -  kiah, 


Aunt  Sophia, 


aU    com-ing  here    to      tea. 


And  Jed  -  e  •  di  •  ah, 


Oh  1  wont  we  have   a     jol  -  ly  time,  Oh  I  won^t  we  haye  a 


jol  -  ]y  time !  Je  •  rn  -shaypat  the  ket-  tie  on, Well  all  take  tea. 
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U 

Now,  Obedy  wash  your  face,  boy,  and  tallow  up  your  shoeSp 
While  I  go  see  Aunt  Betty  and  tell  her  all  the  news. 
And  Kitty,  slick  your  hair  and  put  on  your  Sunday  gown, 
For  Cousin  Jedediah  comes  right  from  Boston  town. 

m 

And,  Obed,  peel  the  onions  and  wash  and  fix  the  'taters, 
We'll  have  them  on  the  table  in  our  shiny  painted  waiters. 
Put  on  your  bran  new  Soots  and  the  trousers  with  the  straps, 
Aunt  Sophia'll  take  a  shine  to  you  if  you  look  red  slick, 
perhaps. 

IV 
And,  Jacob,  put  the  colt  in  the  double-seated  chaise, 
And  just  card  down  the  cattle ;  give  them  a  little  hay. 
I'll  wear  my  bran  new  bell-crown  I  bought  of  Old  Uriah, 
And  I  guess  we'll  astonish  Cousin  Jedediah. 

The  four  take  hold  of  hands  and  dance  a  sort  of  jig  about 
the  room  while  singing  the  chorus  the  last  time. 

CURTAIN 


II.— THE  RUNAWAY  DINNER 

The  Turkey,  Potato,  Celery  and  Pie  sing  this  quartette. 
The  curtain  rises  on  the  same  scene  and  these  four  enter  at 
different  parts  of  the  stage  as  if  greatly  disturbed.  They 
arrange  themselves  soon  in  a  curved  line,  girls  in  centre  and 
boys  at  ends,  and  sing,  with  gestures  of  alarm,  distress,  resolu- 
tion, and  at  the  close  run  off,  holding  hands. 


Oh,  dtar,    dtar   oie 
TUR. 


Oh,  dear,     dtar 
TUR. 


Othbks. 

What  can      it     be? 


OTHxas. 
What  can 


it     be^        Oh      dear,   dear,  dear,   dear 
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me  I 


Whatl 


dread  -  M  news  } 


U»99 


1^  ,^  ij  mJ  ^J  ^  |J'        J'         j  li 

'  ^^      ^  po^ATcC  r    ^  r  " 

seaice  •  It       am  f      cant       be  •  here. 


(TVr.) 
(TWr.) 

{All) 


U 

I  just  now  heard     (Of hers.)  What  have  you  heard ? 
Thb  awful  word    (Others,)  What  awful  word  ? 
We  all  shall  eaten  be    (Others.)   Eaten  be? 
It's  Jedediah    (Others.)  And  Aunt  Sophia? 
And  Azariah     (Others.)  And  Hezekiah. 
They're  all  coming  here  to  tea    (Potato.)  What  I 
here  to  tea  ? 

in 

(Same  as  first  verse.) 


IV 

{Tur.^  ril  run  away    (Others.)  F 11  run  away. 

(Tur.)  I  shall  not  stay    (Others.)  I  shall  not  stay. 

(All.)  We  ne'er  shall  eaten  be    (Potato.)  We'll  not  be. 

(Tur.)  If  Jedediah     (Others.)  And  Aunt  Sophia 

(Tur.)  And  Azariah    (Others.)  And  Hezekiah 

(AIL)  All  come  here  to  tea    (Potato.)  They  won't  find  me. 


CURTAIN 
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m.— THE  TROUBLE 


Scene  as  before.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  enter.  She  sings  the 
following  air.  He  starts  out  while  she  is  singing  ''Now, 
Jacob,"  and  she  follows  as  he  sings.  The  last  two  lines  he 
sings  to  the  audience. 


r^)' jj'j'^  cic 


i^V/jj  \ji:i*j\:i*ji^i*j\^ 


1 4» ;,  I  ji  J:  ;■  J-  m^ 


I  if  J' ;  / ;  J'  J' 


Ohy  Jacob,  you  never  could  guess  all  the  trouble; 
It's  very  provoking,  but  what  shall  we  do  ? 
The  dinner  has  left  us,  yes,  early  this  morning, 
And  I  don't  see,  Jacob,  whatever  we'll  do. 
Oh,  dear,  it's  vexatious,  it's  maddening  to 

me. 
If  only  I'd  kept  it  with  lock  and  with  key, 
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Bat  now  Jedediah  and  your  Aunt  Sophia^ 

Here,  Jacobi  I  wish  you  would  listen  to  me. 

Now,  Jacob.     {He.)  Jerusha.     (-S^.)  Now,  Jacob. 
{HeJ)  Jerusha. 
(.Sl^.)  Now,  Jacob,  do  you  hear  what  I  say? 
(J5&.)  Tis  thus  without  stopping  the  music  keeps  droppng 

From  night  alter  night  and  from  day  after  day. 

IV.— THE  TRADEMARKS 

Just  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  disappear  the  different  trade- 
marks enter  in  two  lines,  one  line  headed  by  Cream  of  Wheat  and 
the  other  by  Underwood's  Mephisto.  The  two  lines  meet  at 
rear  and  stand  in  a  line  across  rear,  leaders  at  the  centre. 
Mrs.  Brown  enters,  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  the  trade- 
marks sing  to  her  (the  air  immediately  above) : 

Now,  madam,  we  hope  that  you'll  soon  feel  better, 

It's  really  distressing  to  see  you  so  pale. 
Why,  here  is  a  dinner  that's  quite  to  your  liking. 

And  sure  Jedediah  will  eat  without  fail. 
There's  Swift's  Ham  and  Bacon,  and  Cream  of  Wheat 
porridge, 

And  Quaker  Oats,  Force,  and  Grape  Nuts,  too. 
Or,  if  he'd  prefer  them.  Van  Camp's  Pork  and  Beans, 

With  Deviled  Ham,  Chocolate,  and  Wafers  Zuzu. 
(Su,)    Why,  really — {All.)    Yes,  madam,  why,  really, 
— yes,  madam, 

{She.)    Why,  really,  I  think  that  you'll  do. 

(JShe  runs  out) 
(AIL)    A  Thanksgiving  dinner  already  prepared, 

Now  who  could  help  eating?    I  couldn't,  could  you? 

Pianist  here  begins  a  march.  The  trademarks  choose  part- 
ners as  follows : 

Cream  of  Wheat  and  Swift's  Cook. 

Sunny  Jim  and  Mephisto. 

Dr.  Wellville  and  Quaker  Oats. 

Hans  and  Lena. 

Chocolate  Maid  and  one  of  the  Zuzus. 

Two  Zuzus. 
This  forms  six  couples.     They  march  about  stage  as  follows^ 
Cream  of  Wheat  and  Swift's  Cook  leading  couple : 


12 
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Leaders  march  around  the  stage  in  straight  lines,  following 
the  direction  of  walls  and  making  the  angles  formed  in  turning 
the  comers  sharply  defined.  By  the  time  the  circuit  of  the 
room  has  been  made  two  or  three  times,  all  are  supposed  to  be 
ready  for  the  following  figures : 


L  Leaders  turn  at  i  and  march  down  the  centre.  At  2 
they  separate,  those  on  right  side  turning  right  and  others  left. 
At  I  the  lines  pass  each  other,  and  at  2  they  pass  again.  At  i 
leaders  join  hands  and  march  down  the  centre  followed  by  the 
other  couples.  At  2  the  leaders  turn  to  the  right,  the  next 
couple  to  the  left,  followed  alternately  by  the  others.  The  two 
columns  meet  at  i,  march  down  the  centre  in  fours ;  at  2  the 
first  four  turn  to  the  right  and  the  next  four  to  the  left,  the 
third  four  standing  still.  Meeting  at  i  the  two  groups  of  fours 
march  down  centre,  eight  abreast,  and  all  stand  in  a  line  across 
the  stage  at  front. 

II.  All  take  back  steps  to  rear  of  stage. 

III.  All  bow  and  curtsey  to  audience. 


CURTAIN 


«<  Peter,  Peter,  Pumpkin  Eater 

¥ot  One  Little  Boy  and  One  Little  Girl 


« 


Peter,  Peter,  Pumpkin  Eater 


>f 


This  little  ThanksgiyiDg  play  is  for  two  children  who  can 
ling  and  act  well.  They  should  be  as  tiny  as  possible.  The 
Cook's  Chorus  in  the  Finale  is  given  by  six  little  girls.  Peter 
wears  a  clown  suit  of  orange  and  green  cambric  cut  in  three 
inch  stripesy  and  these  sewn  together  before  cutting  out  the 
garment.  It  has  frills  at  knees,  neck  and  wrists.  It  may  be 
cut  by  a  pajama  pattern  by  making  it  fuller.  Mrs.  Peter  has  a 
dress  of  the  orange  and  green  stripe  made  with  a  full  skirt, 
gathered  waist  and  puff  sleeves.  She  wears  a  big  tissue  pump- 
kin blossom  on  her  head,  and  black  shoes  and  stockings.  The 
cooks  wear  dark  dresses,  little  white  aprons  and  caps  and  carry 
rolling-pins  and  papier-m&ch^  pie-plates.  There  may  be  no 
stage-settings  at  all,  or  a  wall  may  be  fixed  of  goods  boxes 
covered  with  building  paper  checked  off  with  crayon,  with 
pumpkins,  shocks  of  com,  and  sheaves  of  wheat  at  the  base  of 
it    No  pianist  is  needed. 

Curtain  rises  and  Peter  comes  swaggering  in,  hands  in 
pocket,  singing : 


i<f)}r   r   g   c   ^'  r    J'  M 


Pe    -     t«r,        Pe    -    ter,    Pomp  -  kin     -     aat    -    tr, 


Had   a  wife  and  could  -  n't    keep  her,     Put  her    in      a 


igi^'  I  J'  c  !;■  f  J I  J 1  i'fl 


pump-kin    aheU,  And   there  he    kept  her   ver  -  y      well. 

After  singing  he  walks  pompously  about,  whistling  the  air,  or 
humming  it.  Before  he  finishes  it,  however,  Mrs.  Peter  is 
heard  coming  from  behind  the  scenes,  singing : 
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idf>*jjj,j>;:ncU;J'.fi|/j'j  f  i 


If  litre  J'J^l'cf  N'ji^fi'C'^ 


/T\ 


<fr  J' J*  j.i;J»  jj;J  *  j-iiJ  ^ 


1^1*  ^;'j7j^ 


Now,  Peter,  come  tell  me  what  you  are  a-doing 

Out  there  in  the  cornfield  so  still  and  so  sly, 
I  know  very  well  there's  some  mischief  brewing, 

Ah,  that's  what  you're  after,  my  fresh  pumpkin  pie. 
Stop,  stop,  you're  a-taking  the  last  of  my  baking, 

The  very  last  pie  that  is  left  on  my  shelf. 
If  ever  one  did,  you  deserve  a  good  shaking. 

And  I've  a  great  notion  to  try  it  myself. 
Now,   Peter.     {He.)    Yes,  wifie.     \Shi.)    Now,  Peter. 

(Jfe.)    Yes,  wifie. 
'  (She,)    Now,  Peter,  do  you  hear  what  I  say? 
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(J7>.)    'Tis  thus   without    stopping,   the    music    keeps 
dropping. 
From  night  alter  night,  and  from  day  after  day. 

U 
Now,  Peter,  what  makes  you  so  strange  and  forgetful? 

Why  is  it  you  heed  what  I  tell  you  no  more  ? 
Just  look  at  your  picture,  who  would  not  be  fretful  — 

Your  great  muddy  boots  on  this  newly-cleaned  floor. 
There,  now,  I  declare,  you  rascal,  you  villain. 

You  stupid  thing,  Peter,  just  see  what  you  did. 
You  gathered  these  pumpkins  and  cornstalks  and  so  forth. 

Though  knowing  such  doings  I  strictly  forbid. 
Now,  Peter.     (Ife.)    Yes,  wifie  (e/c). 

The  most  of  the  time  Mrs.  Peter,  as  her  words  indicate,  is 
reprimanding  her  husband,  who  slinks  about  quite  crestfallen. 
The  words,  **  Yes,  wifie,"  he  says  in  a  conciliatory  manner, 
the  last  two  lines,  **  'Tis  thus,"  he  sings  to  audience;  at  the 
second  refrain  she  is  leading  him  off  and  he  sings  it  over  his 
shoulder. 

After  they  go  off  the  cooks  enter  from  left  front,  walking 
toward  right  Each  one  holds  up  her  brown  paper  pie-plate 
on  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  her  left  hand,  while  in  her  right 
hand  she  carries  a  rolling-pin  with  which  she  marks  the  accent, 
first  and  fourth  beats  in  every  measuro,  while  singing  to  first 
air  above: 

"  Peter,  Peter,  Pumpkin  eater. 
Had  a  wife  and  couldn't  keep  her. 
We  made  them  into  pumpkin  pie. 
And  now  they  live  so  peaceably." 

After  singing  this  they  turn  facing  audience,  and  repeat  the 
ytne  with  saucy  nods  and  menacing  tilts  of  the  rolling-pins 
while  walking  backward  to  rear. 


CURTAIN 


The  Minute  Men 


For  Sixteen  Small  Boys 


The  Minute  Men 


L  Thb  Call  to  Arms. 

II.  Tk£  Camp-Ground. 

III.  On  the  Marcs. 

IV.  Thx  Battlb-Firld. 
V.  Victory. 

SiXTBXN  small  boys  take  part  in  this  exercise.  They  wear 
khaki  suits  of  gray-brown  cambric,  big  slouch  hats,  high  leg- 
gings, and  have  cartridge  belts  and  canteens  and  air-guns. 
The  belts  and  canteens  may  be  made  of  the  cambric.  If  so 
many  air-guns  cannot  be  obtained,  they  may  be  made  of  lath 
and  pasteboard.  If  desired,  an  Uncle  Sam  may  act  as  cap- 
tain of  the  squad. 

I.— THE  CALL  TO  ARMS 

Pianist  b^ns  a  one-finger  rendition  of  the  bugle  call,  cur- 
tain rises,  and  one  boy  comes  running  in  from  centre  left,  and 
runs  to  position  i^in  Diagram  A. 

Pianist  repeats  bugle  call  and  second  boy  nms  in  from  left 
front  to  position  a.  At  third  rendition  of  the  call  two  boys  run 
in,  one  from  right  front  and  the  other  from  rear  left  and  take 
position  at  3  and  4.  The  fourth  time  the  pianist  plays  three 
boys  enter,  one  at  left  front,  one  from  left  centre,  and  one  from 
rear  right  and  take  places  at  5-6-7.  The  other  boys  enter 
similarly  until  all  are  in  position.  If  there  is  an  Uncle  Sam  he 
stands  at  left  front,  watching  the  men  gathering.  When  all 
are  in  position  they  salute:  guns  obliquely  to  left  shoulder, 
back  to  vertical  position,  down  to  floor,  back  to  vertical  posi- 
tion. 
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II.— THE  CAMPGROUND 

Pianist  plays  << Tenting  To-night/'  while  boys  drill: 
X.    Rifles  up,  down,  repeat  i6  counts. 
3.     Rifles  obliquely  left,  then  right. 

3.  Each  even  number  in  rank  holds  his  rifle  obliquely  at 
light,  odd  numbers  hold  theirs  obliquely  at  left,  thus  crossing 
them  by  twos. 

4.  All  hold  rifles  in  right  hand,  with  hand  in  centre  of 
stock,  thus  making  them  horizontal,  butt  end  of  gun  pointing 
to  rear  of  stage.    Rifles  out  at  shoulder  level,  down. 

5.  Rifles  to  hips,  down. 

6.  Rifles  held  up  with  arm  by  side  of  head,  down. 

7.  Rifles  up  to  armpits,  down. 

8.  Rifles  at  hips,  then  armpits,  then  extended  at  shoulder 
level,  down. 

9..    Rifles  at  armpits,  shoulder  level,  above  heads,  down. 

10.  Grasp  rifles  in  both  hands,  holding  them  horizontally 
in  front.     Up,  down. 

11.  Rifle  brought  to  shoulder,  right  knee,  rifle  aimed  and 
all  shout  "  Boom."     Hold  rifles  in  right  hand  vertically. 

12.  Load  rifles. 

13.  ''Fire!" 

14.  Rifles  dropped  to  floor,  rest  arms  on  barrels. 

TIL— ON  THE  MARCH 

Pianist  plays  ''Marching  Through  Georgia." 

X.    Ranks  wheel  obliquely  left  and  forward  four  steps. 
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a.    All  four  steps  back  and  whed  to  position. 
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Repeat  (i) 


4.  Repeat 

5.  Odd  nuiks  wheel  left^  even  ranks  right.    All  four  steps 
forward. 

6.  Return  to  position. 

7.  With  boy  No.  16  as  leaderi  march  in  line  aboat  stage 
thus.    Halt  in  original  positions. 


A 

0 

1 
f 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

^ , 

1 

—                         -«      _ 

1 
} 

•""•"•■■•■^  — •— " 

Diagram  B 

8.  Centre  lines  fiuie  front,  side  lines  face  rear.  Fourteen 
snd  15  act  as  leaders,  i  follows  a  and  4  follows  3.  The 
leaders  separate  at  centre  and  march  left  and  right  followed  by 
their  respective  lines.  Meet  at  centre  rear  and  come  down 
stage,  and  on  around,  15  stopping  at  rear  right  and  column 
halting  behind  him,  16  standing  at  right  front.  Fourteen  stops 
in  front  of  16,  passing  15  and  others  in  column.  Thirteen 
stops  in  front  of  15.  Face  left  side,  and  drop  rifles  to  floor, 
resting  folded  arms  on  barrel. 

IV.— THE  BATTLE-FIELD 

Pianist  plays  ''Oh,  say  can  you  see?"  while  boys  give  a 
sham  battle.  Each  column  drops  on  knees,  loads,  fires,  say- 
ing ''boom."  Each  column  runs  a  few  steps  forward,  drops 
on  faces  and  fires,  yelling  "boom"  as  they  do  so.  They 
again  run  a  few  steps,  etc.,  repeating  this  until  within  a  few 
8tq»  of  left  side.  Then  they  wave  hats  and  rifles,  cheer,  and 
ran  back  to  original  places  (in  Diagram  A). 
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v.— VICTORY 

Pianbt  plays  «' America."  Boys  siDg  first  verse.  At  first 
line  they  raise  right  hand  high,  gun  bsmrels  held  in  left.  At 
second  line  they  touch  foreheads,  at  third  line  they  touch 
hearts,  at  fourth  raise  hands,  at  fifth  raise  caps,  at  sixth  hold 
caps  over  hearts,  at  seventh  wave  caps. 

CURTAIN 


Priscilla 

For  Ten  Boys  and  Ten  Girls 


Priscilla 


Thsb  Puritan  play  requires  ten  boys  and  ten  girls,  seven  to 
ten  years  df  age  or  smaller.  The  girls  dress  in  the  plain,  dark 
dresses,  white  caps,  cufis  and  collars,  cut  as  in  illustration. 


COLLAR 


CUFF 


'    QAVHE({:> 


L 


BACK  OF  CAP 


POLO. 


FRONr   OF  CAP. 


CROWN    AATO   ERfM  OF  HAT. 
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aprons,  and  carry  prayer-books.  The  boys  wear  the  conical 
hats,  as  in  illustration,  knee  trousers,  capes,  white  collars, 
buckled  shoes,  and  each  one  carries  a  gun  (an  air-rifle  or  a 
wooden  one,  something  that  will  be  harmless).  For  details  of 
these  costumes  study  any  pictures  of  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans. 
Pianist  plays  and  they  march  in  from  rear  left  and  rear  right. 
First  the  boys  enter,  five  on  each  side,  and  march  along  sides 
of  stage,  halting  in  position  as  in  Diagram  A.  Tlien  the  little 
Puritan  maids  enter,  five  on  each  side,  and  come  softly  up  the 
centre,  halting  between  the  lines  of  boys.  (In  the  diagram  the 
boys  are  represented  by  x,  the  girls  by  o.) 


I .  Girls  hold  books  with^hands  clasped  on  breast,  and  heads 
bowed.  Boys  raise  guns  up,  then  down.  Repeat  sixteen 
counts. 

3.  Guns  held  obliquely  overhead  toward  centre,  then  back 
to  chest  position.     Girls  same  position  as  in  (i). 

3.  Guns  forward,  up,  down,  to  chest,  prayer-books  the 
same. 

4.  Boys  repeat  (a),  girls  raising  books  in  right  and  left 
hands  to  gun  barrels. 

5.  Guns  extended  at  outer  sides,  girls  as  in  (i). 

6.  Girls  kneel,  boys  repeat  (3^. 

7.  Boys  kneel,  in  attitude  of  nring,  girls  as  in  (6). 

8.  All  rise.  Girls  as  in  (i).  Each  leader  of  the  line  of 
boys  (the  one  in  front)  leads  his  line  down  centre  and  about 
the  line  of  girls.     Diagram  B. 
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9.    Boys  stand  still,  the  girls  march  about  boys  as  in 
Diagram  C. 
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xo.  Girls  kneeli  boys  march  as  in  (8). 
zi.  Boys  kneel,  girls  march  as  in  (9). 
13.    Lines  march  across  stage  as  in  Diagram  D. 
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Diagram  D 


X3.    The  five  boys  inarch  in  cirde  around  the  girls,  who 
kned  in  places  as  in  Diagram  E. 
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Diagram  E 


14.    Boys  kneel  in  places,  while  girls  walk  about  in  dide 
inside  these  sentries,  as  in  Diagram  F. 
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15.  Girls  and  boys  walk  in  two  concentric  drdes,  boys 
going  right,  girls  left,  girls  inside. 

16.  Boys  halt  in  a  line  along  rear  of  stage,  girls  halt  a  step 
in  front  as  in  Diagram  G. 
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17.    All  march  forward  to  front,  about  face  and  return  to 


18.  About  face,  walk  to  front,  about  face  and  return  to 
rear. 

19.  The  two  boys  in  the  centre  step  outside  their  partners, 
and  the  four  walk  down  to  centre  front  Other  couples  follow 
as  in  Diagram  H. 
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3o.    Reaching  centre  front,  one  couple  turns  righti  one  left^ 
and  march  down  sides  and  off  at  rear  Idft  and  rear  right 


CURTAIN 


Scenes  From  Hiawatha 


For  the  Whole  School 


Scenes  From  Hiawatha 


I.  Introduction. 

II.  The  Four  Winds. 

III.  Huwatha's  Childhood. 

IV.  NoKoms'  Teachings. 
V.  The  Rainbow. 

VI.  Hiawatha  Hunting. 

VU.  Minnehaha. 

VIII.  Hiawatha's  Departure. 

Tms  grcmp  of  taUeaux  vivants  is  intended  as  a  closing  ex- 
ercise for  a  series  of  lessons  on  Indian  life.  The  lessons  could 
be  reading  from  the  Hiawatha  readers,  language  lessons  based 
on  the  poem,  with  constructive  lessons  and  seat  work  suggested 
by  them.  After  spending  a  few  weeks  on  this  subject  the  chil- 
dren will  be  quite  well  equipped  for  a  Friday  afternoon  pro- 
gram in  which  these  tableaux  form  the  chief  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment. The  paraphernalia  suitable  for  each  one  is  described 
below,  and  the  children  should  assist  and  suggest  in  the  making 
of  the  settings,  using  cheap  material  and  having  a  general 
representation  the  aim  rather  than  a  finished  product.  In  the 
North,  where  so  many  souvenirs  relating  to  primitive  life  on 
the  shores  of  Gitche  Gumee  may  be  found  in  curio  shops  and 
department  stores  and  homes,  it  will  be  comparatively  easy  for 
a  class  to  collect  or  duplicate  many  of  these  at  slight  expense, 
and  schools  in  more  remote  districts  might  be  able  to  establish 
a  sort  of  exchange  with  those  in  the  North.  The  scenes  need 
not  be  given  as  one  continuous  number ;  it  would  be  better  to 
have  the  children  who  do  not  take  part  in  the  tableaux  sing 
familiar  songs  between  the  scenes  and  thus  fill  in  the  tedium  of 
preparation  for  a  following  one. 

Should  invitations  be  desired  for  distribution  among  the 
parents  it  would  be  a  pleasing  plan  to  have  the  children  make 
them  of  birch  bark  in  the  shape  of  a  postal,  properly  addressed 
and  having  a  stamp  of  red  paper  affixed.  On  the  opposite  side 
a  sketch  of  a  wigwam  with  footprints  leading  to  it — this  being 
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the  Indian's  hieroglyph  for  iDTiution.  Beneath  may  be  the 
words  somewhat  as  follows ;  "  Hiawatha  and  his  people  invite 
you  to  a  pow-wow  in  Room  3  of  the  Webster  Schod,  Novem- 
ber 16,  1906,  at  two  o'f:lock." 

As  for  decorations,  only  the  front  part  of  the  room  need  be 
especially  prepared,  and  the  most  essenlial  of  these  u  a  curtain 
stretched  from  side  to  side  or  across  a  wide  corner,  as  prefened. 
Baclc  of  this  curtain  and  at  the  rear  of  this  improvised  Stage 
small  evergreens  may  be  set  up  on  standards. 


I.— INTRODUCTION 
Some  child  who  can  read  will  give  this  part  of  the  inttoduc- 
tkHi  to  the  Song  of  Hiawatha : 

"  Should  you  ask  me  whence  these  stotles, 
Whence  these  legends  and  traditions, 
With  the  odors  of  the  forest. 
With  the  dew  and  damp  of  meadows, 
With  the  curling  smoke  of  wigwams, 
With  the  rushing  of  great  rivers, 
With  their  frequent  repetitions. 
And  their  wild  reverberations 
As  of  thunder  in  the  mouDtains, 
I  should  answer,  I  should  tell  you ; 
From  the  forests  and  the  prairies; 
From  the  great  lakes  of  the  Northland, 
From  the  land  of  the  Ojibways, 
From  the  land  of  the  Ebcotahs, 
From  the  mountains,  moors  and  fenlandi. 
Where  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
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Feeds  among  the  reeds  and  rushes. 
I  repeat  them  as  I  heard  them 
From  the  lips  of  Nawadaha, 
The  musician,  the  sweet  singer. 

**  Should  you  ask  where  Nawadaha 
Found  these  songs  so  wild  and  wayward^ 
Found  these  legoids  and  traditions, 
I  should  answer,  I  should  tell  you : 
In  the  birds'  nest  of  the  forests, 
In  the  lodges  of  the  beaver, 
In  the  hoofprints  of  the  bison. 
In  the  eyry  of  the  eagle ! 
All  the  wildfowl  sang  them  to  him 
In  the  mooriands  and  the  fenlands 
In  the  melancholy  marshes ; 
Chetowik,  the  plover,  sang  them ; 
Mahng,  the  loon,  the  wild  goose,  Wawa^ 
The  blue  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
And  the  grouse,  the  Muskodasa  I 

"  If  still  further  you  should  ask  me 
Saying,  Who  was  Nawadaha? 
Tell  us  of  this  Nawadaha, 
I  should  answer  your  inquiries 
Straightway  in  such  words  as  follows : 
In  the  vale  of  Tawasentha, 
In  the  green  and  silent  valley 
By  the  pleasant  watercourses. 
Dwelt  the  singer  Nawadaha. 
Round  about  the  Indian  village 
Spread  the  meadows  and  the  com-fidds. 
And  beyond  them  stood  the  forests, 
Stood  the  groves  of  singing  pine-trees ; 
Green  in  summer,  white  in  winter. 
Ever  sighing,  ever  singing. 
And  the  pleasant  watercourses. 
You  could  trace  them  in  the  valley 
By  the  rushing  in  the  spring-time, 
By  the  alders  in  the  summer. 
By  the  white-fog  in  the  autumn. 
By  the  black  line  in  the  winter ; 
Ajid  beside  them  dwelt  the  singer 
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In  the  vale  of  Tawasentha, 
In  the  green  and  silent  valley. 
There  he  sang  of  Hiawatha, 
Sang  the  Song  of  Hiawatha, 
Sang  his  wondrous  birth  and  bemg, 
How  he  prayed  and  how  he  fasted^ 
How  he  lived,  and  toiled,  and  suffered^ 
That  the  trib^  of  men  might  prosper, 
That  he  might  advance  his  people.'' 

The  reader  should  stand  before  the  curtain  while  giving  this, 
and  when  she  has  finished  the  curtain  is  drawn  to  show  a  wig- 
wam in  the  forest.  The  wigwam  is  made  of  poles,  dark  brown 
cambric,  a  hide  or  two  made  of  brown  paper  stretched  and 
hanging  from  a  tree  or  on  a  frame.  These  should  be  made  by 
the  children  as  constructive  work.  Other  details  will  suggest 
themselves  by  consulting  pictures  and  curio  windows. 

n.— THE  FOUR  WINDS 

This  spirited  dance  is  given  by  four  boys  dressed  to  typify 
the  four  winds  described  in  Canto  II.  Walren,  the  east  wind, 
should  dress  in  pink  pajamas,  with  many  streamers  of  pink 
tissue-paper  hanging  from  his  shoulders  and  the  brim  of  his 
peaked  cap.  The  fierce  ELabibonokka  should  dress  in  white 
pajamas  with  white  tissue  streamers,  or  cotton  batting  edgings. 
The  south  wind  should  wear  gray  and  have  gray  and  violet 
streamers  to  indicate  the  soft  haze  of  Indian  summer,  and 
Mudjekeewis  may  wear  sky-blue  with  white  streamers.  Each 
boy  carries  a  silver  bow  and  arrow.  They  give  their  dance  in 
the  space  in  front  of  the  wigwam ;  the  pianist  could  play  some 
two-step  for  them,  or  the  children  in  the  seats  could  hum  it 
while  they  exercise : 

I.  Standing  in  position  as  in  Diagram  A,  they  all  skip  to 
centre  and  back  with  side-steps.    Repeat  several  times. 

X 

X  X 

X 

Diagram  A 

9.  Each  one  leaps  up  in  place,  then  squats  to  floor. 
Repeat. 

3.     Repeat  i. 
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4.  Extending  right  ann  horizontally  at  tide  all  tnni  swiftly 
about  in  place. 

5.  Rqpeat  i. 

6.  Repeat  4,  turning  left. 

7.  Rqieat  i. 

&    Form  in  line  across  front  as  in  Diagram  B. 

X      X      X      X 

Diagram  B 

9.  Join  hands  and  dance  back  and  forth  across  stage.> 

xo.  All  kneel  and  aim  arrows  at  audience. 

XI.  Repeat  9. 

xs.  Boys  run  about  in  circle,  and  off  stage. 

m.— HIAWATHA'S  CHILDHOOD 

This  is  another  scene,  the  wigwam,  with  the  addition  of  an 
Indian  doll  in  its  birch-bark  cradle  suspended  from  a  tree  be* 
side  the  tent.  (In  making  the  cradle  the  children  should  study 
pictures  for  the  details.)  Preliminary  to  this  scene  a  child  nuty 
read: 

By  the  shores  of  Gitche  Gumee, 

By  the  shining  Big-Sea- Water, 

Stood  the  wigwam  of  Nokomis, 

Daughter  of  the  Moon,  Nokomis, 

Dark  behind  it  rose  the  forest, 

Rose  the  black  and  gloomy  pine-trees^ 

Rose  the  firs  with  cones  upon  them ; 

Bright  before  it  beat  the  water. 

Beat  the  clear  and  sunny  water, 

Beat  the  shining  Big>Sea- Water. 

There  the  wrinkled  old  Nokomis 

Nursed  the  little  Hiawatha, 

Rocked  him  in  his  linden  cradle, 

Bedded  soft  in  moss  and  rushes 

Safely  bound  with  reindeer  sinews ; 

Stillcxi  his  fretful  wail  by  saying : 

"  Hush,  the  Naked  Bear  will  hear  thee  I  ** 

Lulled  him  into  slumber  singing : 

'^Ewa-yeal  my  little  owlet  t 

Who  is  this  that  lights  the  wigwam  ? 

With  his  great  e3res  lights  the  wigwam? 

Ewa-yea !  my  little  owlet  t " 
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IV.—NOKOMIS'  TEACHINGS 

This  is  a  dialogue  between  a  girl  and  boy  dressed  to  repre 

sent  Nokomis  and  Hiawatha.     Tbey  sit  beside  the  wigwu 

and  recite  as  follows.     The  text  will  give  a  good  klea  of  tb 

acting  required. 

NOKOWS. 

Many  things  Nokomis  taught  him ; 
Of  the  stars  that  shine  in  heaven ; 
Showed  him  Ishkoodah,  the  comet 
Ishkoodah,  with  fiery  tresses ; 
Showed  the  death-dance  of  the  spirits. 
Warriors  with  their  plumes  and  wai-clQt% 
Flaring  far  away  to  northward. 
In  the  fix»ty  nights  of  winter 
Showed  the  broad  white  road  in  heaven, 
Pathway  of  the  ghosts,  the  shadows, 
Running  straight  across  the  heavens, 
Crowded  with  the  ghosts,  the  shadowi. 
Hiawatha. 

At  the  door  on  summer  evenings. 
Sat  the  little  Hiawatha; 
Heard  the  whispering  of  the  pine-trees, 
Heard  the  lapping  of  the  waters, 
Sounds  c^  music,  words  of  wonder, 
"  Minnewawa,"  said  the  pine-trees. 
"  Mndway-aushka  I  "  said  the  watos. 

NOKOUIS. 

Saw  the  firefly,  Wah-wah-tay-see, 
Flitting  through  the  dusk  of  evening 
With  the  twinkle  of  its  candle. 
Lighting  op  the  brakes  and  bushes ; 
And  he  sang  the  song  of  children, 
Sang  the  song  Nokomis  taught  him. 
(Soth  sing  te  the  air  given  on  page  S3  of  the  "  Hiawatht 
Primer,"  by  Florence  Helbroek.') 

Wah-wah-tay-see,  little  firefly. 
Little  flitting  white-fire  insect, 
Little  dancing  white-fire  creatore, 
Light  me  with  your  little  candle 
Ere  upon  my  bed  I  lay  me. 
Ere  in  sleep  I  cloee  my  eyeUda. 
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Saw  the  moon  riM  from  the  water ; 
Rippling,  rouDding  from  the  water ; 
Saw  the  flecks  and  shadows  on  it ; 
Whispered,  "  What  is  that,  NokMnu  t " 

NoKOHB. 

And  the  good  Nokomis  answered : 

"Once  a  warrior,  very  angry, 

Seized  his  grandmother,  and  threw  ha 

Up  into  the  sky  at  midnight ; 

Right  against  the  mooa  he  threw  hex. 

'Tis  her  body  that  you  see  there." 

HUWATHA. 

Saw  the  rainbow  in  the  heaven, 
In  the  eastern  sky  the  rainbow 
Whispered,  "What  is  that,  Nokomis?" 

NOKOWS. 

And  the  good  Nokomis  answered : 

"  "Tis  the  heaven  of  flowers  you  see  there ; 

All  the  wild  flowers  of  the  forest, 

AU  the  lilies  of  the  prairie, 

When  on  earth  they  fade  and  perish, 

Blossom  in  that  heaven  above  us." 

HUWATHA. 

When  he  heard  the  owls  at  midnight, 
Hooting,  laughing  in  the  forest, 
"  What  is  that  ?  "  he  cried  in  terror ; 
"What  is  that,"  be  said,  "Nokomis?" 
NOKOIOS. 

And  the  good  Nokomis  answered : 
"  That  is  but  the  owl  and  owlet 
Talking  in  theii  native  language. 
Talking,  scolding  at  each  other." 

HlaWATHA. 

Then  the  little  Hiawatha 
Learned  of  every  bird  its  language ; 
Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets, 
How  they  built  their  nests  in  summer. 
Where  they  hid  themselves  in  winter; 
Talked  with  them  where'er  he  met  them ; 
Called  them  "  Hiawatha's  chickens." 
Of  all  beasts  be  learned  the  language^ 
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Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets; 

How  the  beavers  built  their  lodges, 

Where  the  squirrels  hid  their  acorns, 

How  the  reindeer  ran  so  swiftly, 

Why  the  rabbit  was  so  timid ; 

Talked  with  them  whene'er  he  met  them, 

Called  them  '<  Hiawatha's  Brothers." 


v.— THE  RAINBOW 

This  May-pole  dance  is  given  by  six  little  girls,  each  one  hay- 
ing tissue-paper  hats  and  dress  trimmings  of  rainbow  colors — 
violet,  blue,  green,  orange,  yellow,  red — each  girl  representing 
a  color.  A  large  May-pole  has  six  cambric  streamers  of  the  col- 
ors, and  it  is  set  up  in  front  of  the  wigwam.  The  curtain  is 
drawn  and  the  six  girls  skip  in  and  standing  in  a  line  along  the 
rear  of  the  pole,  sing  the  words  of  Nokomis  to  this  air : 


'i;  f   piLf  f  J^B 


'TIS  the  heav'n  of  flow'ra,  the    heav'n  of  flow'ra,  Tto  the 


rfirjJ ;  j  IN-  J  jijiiH  0  ^i 


heav'n  of  flow'ra  yea  see    there;  All  the  wild  flow'ra  of  the 


111  -     ies    of      the     field.  When  on    the  earth  they 

\jD.C.\ 


j'j  j'^^iij.jii 


fade  and  per-ieh,Blo— om  in  the  worid  a-bove  vs. 


bovc^ 
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After  sioging  this  the  girls  advance  to  the  May-pole,  and  each 
ooe  finds  the  streamer  which  is  the  same  color  as  her  costume. 
The  pianist  plays  a  march,  or  the  children  hum  one,  and  facing 
right,  they  wind  the  streamen  about  the  pole.  They  then  turn 
and  unwind  them.  Then  three  alternate  girls  face  right  while 
the  other  three  face  left.  They  then  weave  in  and  out,  and, 
taming,  again    unwind  the  pde.    All  face  left  and  wind 


VI.— HIAWATHA  HUNTING 

This  dialogue  is  for  six  boys,  one  representing  Hiawatha, 
one  lagoo,  one  a  robin,  one  the  bluebird,  the  fifth  Adjidaumo, 
and  one  a  rabbit.  The  first  two  are  dressed  as  Indians,  the 
robin  has  a  breast  of  brick  red  cloth  or  paper,  and  wings  and 
tail  of  brown  paper.  The  bluebird  has  a  red  breast  and  blue 
wings  and  tail ;  the  squirrel  is  in  brown  cotton  flannel,  and 
the  rabbit  in  white,  with  long  wired  ears.  They  recite  as 
follows : 


Iagoo. 

Then  Iagoo,  the  great  boaster, 
He  the  marvelous  story-teller. 
He  the  traveler  and  the  talker. 
He  the  friend  of  old  Nokomis, 
Made  a  bow  for  Hiawatha ; 
From  a  branch  of  ash  he  made  it. 
From  an  oak-bough  made  the  arrows, 
Tipped  with  flint  and  winged  with  feathers. 
And  the  cord  he  made  of  deerskin. 

{He  sits  beside  wigwetm,  holding  bow  and  arrow  while  re- 
citing above.  At  this  point  Hiawatha  enters  from  be* 
hind  wigwam  and  Iagoo  continues ,  handing  Hiawatha 
the  bow .') 


Iagoo. 


Then  he  said  to  Hiawatha : 
'^  Go,  my  son,  into  the  forest 
Where  the  red  deer  herd  together, 
Kill  for  us  the  famous  roebuck, 
Kill  for  us  a  deer  with  antlers.'* 
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HuwATHA  (walking  away). 

Forth  into  the  forest  straightway 
All  alone  walked  Hiawatha 
Proudly  with  his  hows  and  arrows. 

(Robin  and  Bluebird  flutter  out  from  behind  tent  and 
recite ;) 

And  the  birds  sang  round  him,  o'er  himi 
''  Do  not  shoot  us,  Hiawatha." 

Robin. 

Sang  the  Robin,  the  Opeechee, 

Bluebird. 

Sang  the  Bluebird,  the  Owaissa, 

Both. 

'f  Do  not  shoot  us,  Hiawatha." 


Squirrel. 


RABBrr. 


Up  the  oak  tree,  close  beside  him, 
Sprang  the  squirrel,  Adjidaumo, 
In  and  out  among  the  branches 
Coughed  and  chattered  from  the  oak  tree. 
Laughed  and  said  between  his  laughing, 
«  Do  not  shoot  me,  Hiawatha ! " 


And  the  rabbit  from  his  pathway 
Leaped  aside,  and  at  a  distance, 
Sat  erect  upon  his  haunches, 
Half  in  fear,  and  half  in  frolic, 
Saying  to  the  little  hunter : 
'<  Do  not  shoot  me,  Hiawatha  I  " 


Hiawatha. 


But  he  heeded  not,  nor  heard  them, 
For  his  thoughts  were  with  the  red  deer. 
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VIL— MINNEHAHA 


4S 


Tbii  is  given  by  four  little  girls  dressed  as  Indian  girls. 
When  ttie  curtain  rises  they  trip  in  and  sing  as  follows : 


Way  •  ward  as       the    Min-ne  -  ha-ha, 


Her  moods  of 


shade  and  shine ;  Eyes  that  frowned  and  smiled  al  -  ter  -  nate. 


J   J  |J»J  |J>^ 


Feet    as    rap  -  id      as      the    riv  -  er,  Tress-es     flow-  ing 


jiJ  Ji'"'rir_JjiJ_jJiJ  J I 


Mke  the    m  •  ters. 


As       mn  -  sic  •  al      a  langh-ter, 


And   he  named  her  from  the  liv  -  er,From  the  wa  •   ter  •  fall  her 


name, 


Min  -ne  -ha-ha,    Langh-ing  Wa  -  ter,  Fair-  est 


of 


Da-  ko    -     tah    wo-  men,         Min  •  ne  -  ha 


ha. 


Lanah-  ina     Wa  •  ter.  Min    -    ne  -  ha  ha. 


Langh-  ing      Wa  •  ter,  Min    -    ne  -  ha 

After  singing  this  the  Indian  maidens  join  hands  and  skip 
daintily  across  the  front  and  back,  then  circle  about  in  ring, 
then  dance  from  rear  forward  to  front  and  back  while  repeating 
air  to  syllable  ''La."  Run  off,  looking  back  over  their 
shoulders. 
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VIII.— HIAWATHA'S  DEPARTURE 

A  boy  dressed  as  Hiawatha  stands  at  rear  of  stage,  just  be- 
side wigwam,  hands  uplifted  and  face  turned  to  audience.  He 
recites: 

**  I  am  going,  oh,  my  people, 
On  a  long  and  distant  journey. 
Many  moons  and  many  winters 
Will  have  come  and  will  have 
Ere  I  come  again  to  see  you. 
But  my  guests  I  leave  behind  me, 
Listen  to  their  words  of  wisdom, 
to  the  truth  they  tell  you." 
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SCENE. — A  platform;  no  scemry  required. 
Enter  Football  Boy. 

I'm  captain  of  a  football  team 

Whose  line  holds  like  a  wall. 
The  ends  and  Iwcks  are  all  so  keen. 

We  seldom  lose  the  ball. 

At  quarterback  Fm  sure  and  quick; 

The  boys  all  know  my  stunts— 
The  forward  pass,  the  inside  kick 

And  catching  spiral  punts. 

A  Harvard  coach  I'm  going  to  be, 

Andy  if  my  skill  don't  fail, 
Then  each  year  you  will  surely  see 

A  team  that  can  beat  Yale. 

Enter  Baseball  Boy. 

I  am  a  first-class  baseball  man-» 

The  greatest  is  my  claim. 
It  thrills  the  heart  of  every  fan 

To  watch  me  play  the  game. 

I  can  either  catch  or  pitch ; 

Of  curves  I  have  a  lot ; 
And  use  the  salivated  twist 

With  an  in,  an  out,  or  drop. 

Vm  always  ready  through  the  year 

To  knock  a  home-run  drive, 
And  hear  the  third-base  "  bleachers  "  cheer, 

''Slide,  you  duffer,  slide." 

[Exit. 
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£nt€r  Tennis  Boy. 

Tennis  is  the  only  sport 
That  quite  enraptures  me ; 

All  the  others  fall  just  short. 
As  you  can  plainly  see. 

To  loft  and  lob,  or  cut  a  curve, 
And  skim  it  o'er  the  net. 

Or  else  send  back  a  red-hot  serve 
As  hard  as  those  you  get. 

The  girls  all  seem  to  like  it,  too, 
And  when  the  sky  is  blue  above 

It's  nice  to  hear  her  say  to  you, 
"Yes,  dear,  it's  thirty  love." 

Enter  Office  Boy. 

I  don't  have  time  for  fun  and  play 
The  way  these  fellers  do, 

'Cause  I'm  in  the  office  every  day 
And  learning  something  new. 

I  have  to  dust  and  sweep  the  floor 
And  say,  "No,  he's  not  in," 

While  he  is  hid  behind  the  door, 
And  listenin'  with  a  grin. 


If  s  only  when  the  boss  goes  home 

That  things  get  slow  for  me; 
So  then  I  go  and  use  the  'phone 

And  talk  to  sweet  Marie. 

\ExU. 

Bmier  Messenger  Boy,  slawfy  ;  yawns  and  sintchis. 

I'm  de  guy  what  comes  around 

When  youse  sends  er  telegram. 
It  coirtenly  helps  me  cover  ground 

To  shove  a  nickel  in  me  hand. 
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We  goes  on  strike  to  beat  de  trust, 

But  woik  again  next  day. 
When  dey  telk  us  dat  dey  sure  would  bust 

If  dey  had  to  raise  our  pay. 

Dey  say  dat  Mercury  was  faai. 

But  let  me  put  you  wise  — 
In  a  race  wid  me  he*d  come  in  last 

And  dis  A.  D.  T.  would  get  de  prize. 

Enter  Country  Boy. 

I  am  a  healthy  country  lad ; 

These  fdleis  call  me  Rube ; 
But  I'd  rather  have  the  fun  I've  had 

Than  be  a  stuck  up  dty  dude. 

I  milk  ten  caows  both  night  and  mom. 

And  help  get  in  the  hay ; 
Feed  the  horses  and  hoe  the  com 

And  haul  the  grain  away. 

A  dty  feller  one  day  tried 

To  milk  old  brindled  Bet, 
But  he  sat  down  on  the  wronghand  side 

And  I  guess  he's  goin'  yet. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Chinese  Boy. 

Me  am  a  Chinee  laundlee  man. 

Do  washee  all  ee  time. 
Not  no  chance  to  play  fan-tan, 

For  Melican  say,  "Pay  fine." 

Me  eats  chop  suey  with  some  mice^ 

But  Melican  won't,  I  guess; 
For  he  go  to  Chinatown  for  rice 

And  with  chopsticks  makes  a  mess. 

Now  my  laundlee  is  for  sale 

'Cause  Melican  boy  is  rude,  me  think; 
For  he  hollers,  "  Hdlo,  pig-tail ! 

Hey,  fellers,  pipe  the  Chink  1  " 

[Exit. 


ft 
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Enter  Jewish  Boy. 

Mine  fader  owns  a  dry-goods  store 

Vay  down  on  Salem  Street  \ 
The  sign  that  hangs  above  the  door 

Says,  *<  Come  in  and  buy  things  cheap. 

Fader  and  uncle  owned  a  boat, 

But  neider  vun  could  swim ; 
Fader  stood  up  to  pull  off  his  coat, 

And  both  of  them  fell  in. 


They  vent  down  twice  but  rose  again, 

And  fader  floated  on  the  sea. 
*'If  you  stay  down,"  he  asked  Uncle  Ben, 

"  Vill  you  give  the  boat  to  me  ?  " 

{Exit. 

Enter  Irish  Boy. 

Oi'm  an  Irish  lad  from  Cork  — 

Fresh  from  the  Imerald  Isle : 
Oi've  just  got  here  from  ould  Noo  Yark, 

And  methinks  Oi'U  stay  a  while. 

Oi'll  take  me  place  in  politics  — 

There's  lots  of  jobs  they  say ; 
So  Oi'U  hand  out  the  shovels  and  picks 

And  draw  about  nine  men's  pay. 

Perhaps  some  day  Oi'U  rule  me  ward. 

And  thin  'twill  be  a  pjty 
If  Oi  can't  pick  the  winning  card 

And  run  the  whole  darned  city. 


lExit. 


Enter  Indian  Boy. 

Me  am  heap  big  medicine  man ; 

Some  day  be  big  chief; 
Then  me'll  have  urn  green  com  dance 

And  smoke  um  pipe  of  peace. 
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Poor  old  squaw  do  all  um  work; 

Me  just  fish  and  shoot 
Paleface  say  that  Injun  shirk -» 

Calls  him  lazy  brute. 

Not  no  bison  on  um  plain  — 

Paleface  kill  um  long  ago ; 
Not  no  place  to  hunt  big  game. 

Guess  me'U  join  um  Wild  West  Show. 

Enter  Negro  Boy. 

Ah  don't  see  why  all  cuUud  folks 

Should  come  out  on  de  stage 
And  try  and  spring  such  stale  old  jokes, 

Dat  no  one  knows  dere  age. 

Dere's  one  thing  dat  Til  tell  you  now 
Dis  coon  could  neber  quite  understand, 

'Bout  poor  old  Noah  and  dat  big  row, 
When  de  ark  fust  struck  on  land. 

It  sure  seems  mighty  queer  to  me, 

And  alius  brings  de  smiles, 
'Cause  he  sent  poor  Ham  to  Afriky 

Instead  of  de  Sandwich  Isles. 

[ExU. 

(Trainer  enters  and  goes  to  corner  of  stage  and  blows 
whistle.     Captain  calls  for  signal;  team  forms  at  en- 
trance to  stage  f  rushes  on,  and  faces  audience  in  regular 
football  line-up, ) 

Song. 

We  are  a  jolly  football  team. 

We're  husky  as  can  be ; 
The  game  we  play  is  always  clean 

And  straight  from  A  to  Z. 

Upon  the  field  we  always  win 

And  vanquish  every  foe. 
The  people  always  raise  a  din 

No  matter  where  we  go. 
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We're  very  glad  to  have  you  here 
To  watch  us  in  our  play,  v 

And  hope  that  you  will  always  cheer 
The  team  that  wears  the  A. 

Captain  (stefs  forward).    Now^  fellows,  give  the  rq;alar 
cheer  for  the  All  America  Eleven.    One — two— three. 

Buzz  saw — jig  saw — rip  saw. 

Hip-hip-hoo-ray. 
I  saw— you  saw — ^we  saw. 

Three  cheers  for  double  A. 

(Captain  goes  back  to  position  and  gives  signal:  "^ — ^/z— 
z/."  Thi  centre  dribbles  the  ball  a  foot  or  so  in  front 
of  himself.  The  Chinaman  falls  on  the  bcUl^  and  the 
Indian  rushes  forward  and  scalps  the  Chinaman.  The 
players  assist  the  Chinaman  to  hisfeet^  the  Trainer  runs 
forward  and  sponges  his  face  ^  and  in  the  mix  up  washes 
the  black  paint  from  the  NEGRO's/ar/.  The  eleven  lines 
up  in  regular  position^  the  Captain  calls  **  wingshift^'* 
and  the  team  faces  the  exit.  The  Captain  throws  the 
ball  over  the  players^  heads  through  the  exit,  and  the  entire 
team^  followed  by  the  Trainer,  rush  from  the  stage.) 
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ACT  I 

SCEt^.--rAnywhere.  Entrances  at  right  and  left;  a  table 
left  of  centre  ;  chair  left  of  table  ;  another  chair  at  right  of 
stage;  fireplace;  kneading- board ,  flour  and  dough  on  tabUf 
also  vase  of  withered  roses  ;  these  may  be  fresh  buds  wrapped 
in  tan  tissue-paper, 

(At  rise  of  atrtain  Mignonette  stands  behind  table  kneading 
,       and  rolling  dough.     At  her  left  Sunbeam  and  Moonbeam  / 
at  her  right  Violet,  Pansy  a«</DEWDROP.) 

All  {swaying  and  singing,     Hune,  '*  Maryland,  My  Mary- 
/and*'). 

Wee  folk  of  the  air  are  we. 

From  tFairy land,  sweet  Fairyland. 
We  watch  o*er  flower  and  bird  and  tree^ 

From  Fairyland,  sweet  Fairyland. 
We  love  each  child  of  mortal  race. 
In  dreams  we  hover  o'er  each  face» 
But  still  to  us  the  dearest  place 

Is  Fairyland,  sweet  Fairyland. 

Violet  (sitting  in  chair  at  right). 

It  makes  me  sad  to  sing  that  song 
When  we  must  stay  on  earth  so  long. 
For  you  and  Rosebud,  Mignonette, 
We  stay  from  home  with  great  regret 

Sunbeam  and  Moonbeam  (who  always  speak  together). 

Now,  Mignonette,  you're  two  years  old 

Yet  still  no  wing  to  show : 
Unless  you  learn  your  lesson  soon 

They'll  never  start  to  grow. 
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Pansy. 

Tis  just  to  bring  a  little  loaf 

That* 8  worthy  of  our  queen : 
And  just  to  forge  so  fine  a  link 

It  never  can  be  seen : 
And  then  to  guess  the  sweetest  woid 

And  all  that  word  can  mean. 

MiGNONSTTB  (^founding  her  dough), 

IVe  brought  the  Queen  three  loaves  and  ten. 

Brown,  crisp,  and  iust  perfection : 
I've  ma<Ie  a  link  of  finest  silk, 

(Nodding  at  Pansy.) 

It  baffled  yottr  detection : 
I've  guessed  all  words, — fun,  fame,  health,  wealth. 
They've  all  received  rejection. 

Dewdrop. 

You've  missed  the  meaning  of  your  task. 
No,  I  can't  tell  you ;  must  not  ask. 

{Puts  her  arm  around  Mignon.) 

Ah,  Mignonette,  I  wish  you'd  do  it. 
This  worry — ^how  we  &iries  rue  it ! 

Mignon.  {  jerking  away). 

Your  wings  you  never  had  to  earn. 
No  lessons  ^M#  e'er  had  to  learn. 
It  is  not  fiiir  to  make  me  work 
To  find  where  hidden  meanings  lurk. 

(Hits  flowers  with  rolling-pin.) 

A  withered  rose  /can't  revive. 
Give  me  your  wand  to  make  alive. 


Violet. 


No,  Dewdrop,  no.    There's  trouble  in  it 
If  &iries  leave  their  wands  a  minute. 


Dewdrop  (touching  a  rose  with  her  wand^  then  folding  botii 
hands  about  it^  slips  off  brottm  paper  cover  as  she  bends  to  kiss 
bud). 
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It  takes  a  loring  toacb,  a  kisit 
And  then  yoa  luiTe  a  rose  like  this  I 

{Fastens  rose  in  Pansy's  hair,) 
HoON.  AND  Sun. 

lis  not  the  tonch  unkind  and  rongh 
Can  make  our  Qneen  a  worthy  loaf. 
Yonll  have  to  make  yoar  spirii  right 
To  win  your  wings  on  this  midnight 

MiGNQN.  (Juttit^  her  loaf  by  the  fire  where  a  browned  hirf 
is  hidden). 

While  bakes  my  bread  111  make  my  link. 

Pansy. 

And  what's  the  sweetest  word,  think  1  think  1 

[Exit  MiGNON.y  left. 

YvOLMT  {setting  table  in  order  while  others  stir  abotU). 

She  thinks  a  fairy's  life  all  inn. 

All  mirth  and  play  and  madness^ 
She  does  not  see  'tis  loving  deeds 

That  banish  all  onr  sadness. 

Moon,  and  Sun. 

Tis  loye, — ^loye, — ^lore, — that  makes  onr  worldy 
Come,  sisters,  dance  with  gladness. 

(Dandng  and  singing  **  Wee  folk  of  the  oiir/'  th^  go  out 
left.) 

Enter  Roskbud  from  the  right,  wearing  cap  of  leaves^  and 
cape  that  covers  her  wings  and  gown. 

Rosebud  {Umping). 

My  poor  feet  ache  with  this  abuse. 
A  fidry  foot  is  not  for  use. 
Except  with  help  of  wing  to  trip 
When  from  the  skies  we  sometimes  dip. 

(Sits  in  chair  at  ri^.) 

Onoe  more  I'm  in  the  earthly  hooie 
Where  friries  dwelL 
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(Rises^  Umps  about  rocm^  disarranging  wMatener  may  be  at 
hand.') 

As  still  as  mouse 
111  hide,  I'll  hear,  I'll  see,  because 
They  punish  me  for  breaking  laws. 

(Sups  on  chair^  then  sits  on  table ^  swings  her  feet.) 

I'd  rather  pinch  a  baby's  ear 

Than  dry  a  good  old  lady's  tear : 

I'd  rather  tickle  snoring  Jim 

Than  bring  sweet  harvest  dreams  to  him : 

I  love  to  make  the  deacon  sneeze, 

To  snatch  the  birds'  nests  from  the  trees: 

{Jumps  doTvny  runs  about,) 

I  will  not  please  my  fiury-folk  I 
I'd  rather  have  my  little  joke. 

(Spies  MiGNON.'s  loaf.) 

Ill  take  this  nice  brown  loaf  and  runt 
To  tease  the  cook.    What  fun  I  what  fim  I 

(Hears  some  one  comings  hides  behind  curtain  at  window  or 
door.) 

Enter  Queen. 

Queen  (sings  to  tune  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne)  J* 

For  Rosebud  wild  and  Mignonette 

We're  exiled  from  the  sky. 
Rebellious  hearts  must  softened  be 

E'er  we  can  heavenward  fly. 
If  by  the  final  hour  to-day 

They  &il  or  they  rebel 
We  fiuries  sadly  say  good-bre 

And  they  on  eardi  must  dwelL 

(^ahs.) 
My  wand  reveals  there's  some  one  near. 

Rose,  (coming  forward,  holding  locf  behind  her^  kneels  to 
Queen). 

My  Queen,  I  must  oonfMi  I'm  him. 


QjJKKSm 
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Youl  luraslitf  Roiebad  of  our  baiid« 
Who  imn  awaj  finom  Fairylaad  I 


(^Toiuhing  her  with  wand,) 
I  feel  tfaerel  eonetfaiftg  wicked  doM* 


SoSB.  (handing  her  lo^tf). 
This  loaf  ~ 


QUEBH. 


Tis  Mignon's  only  one  t 
Her  one  last  chance*  you  nau^ty  sprite! 
I  fear  yoall  never  do  what's  right 
So  listen.     Yon  shall  hunger  know. 
Sharp  thorns  shall  prick  where'er  you  go«» 


ROSB.  (Jumping  up). 


I  know  a  sleeping  babe  I'll  wake» 
I  know  some  morning  cream  111  take, 

{Stamping  her  foot.) 

Ill  trip  the  heels  and  grandpa  vex, 
111  hide  the  grandma's  Sunday  specs : 
111  make  good  boys  forget  their  booki^ 
111  make  good  girls  hare  sour  looks : 
111  be  as  mean  as  I  can  be 
If  thorns  and  hunger  bother  me. 

QuBBN  (sternly). 

Be  off,  until  repentance  sore 

Shall  bring  you  to  your  feet  once  more* 

{They  go  out  at  right,) 
Enter  Mignon.  o/  left  with  small  basket. 

MiGNON.  {during  this  speech  she  puts  her  loaf  in  basket  and 
shows  a  small  box  which  she  opens  to  examine  link,) 

The  nicest  loaf  &y  eyer  baked. 

And  a  link  of  cobweb  fine : 
I  cannot  see  the  strands  myself, 

Strong  wings  will  sure  be  mine. 
How  light  111  feel  'mid  cloud  and  sky! 

How  lightly  I'll  pass  the  sun  I 
Oh,  for  their  nateful  sweetest  word  I 

I  think  there's  no  such  one ! 
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ROSB.  (o/  doer  at  rights  says  to  herse^). 

Oh,  hunger's  worse  than  aching  feet! 
Mignon  must  give  me  bread  to  eat 

(Speaks  to  Mignon.) 

I*m  hungry,  hungry !  give  me  bread* 

Mignon.  (hastily  closing  her  basket). 

Go,  at  some  other  house  be  fed. 

Rose,  (holding  out  her  hands). 

A  slice,  a  piece,  please  give  me  some. 

Mignon.  (going  to  door), 

Twould  spoil  my  loaf  to  spare  a  cmmU 

Rose,  (seizing  flowers  from  table), 

111  swallow  these.    Oh  I    Oh!  a  thorn! 
Was  ever  urchin  so  forlorn  ? 
A  cobweb,  oh,  a  cobweb,  quick. 
To  stop  the  bleeding  of  each  prick. 

Mignon.  (angrily). 

When  you  can  find  the  word  I  need 
This  loaf,  this  link  shall  stop  your  greed. 

(Mignon.  goes  out^  left,) 

Rose,  (sitting  in  chair  by  table^  shakes  fist  after  MiGNON.)^ 

Keep  all  your  own,  you  selfish  fay ! 
You'll  wingless  walk  till  your  last  day. 

(Rests  her  head  on  her  arms,  sobs  till  Violet  enters.) 

Enter  Violet. 
Violet. 

Poor  child,  she  left  you  not  a  bite. 

(Lays  her  wand  on  table  and  looks  about  for  food.) 

Rose,  (to  herself). 

She  does  not  know  her  sister-sprite. 
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VlOLBT. 

Tkere  is  no  cmmb  on  any  ihell 

ItosB.  ifUppif^  wand  into  her  lap  while  shi  pretends  to  be 
nsliep\ 

111  take  and  use  this  wand  mjielf. 

Violet  {coming  to  table). 

Why,  Where's  my  wand  ?  'twas  here.    If  not 
I  left  it  in  thitt  garden  spot 

(She  stands  behind  Ross,  so  she  cannot  see  that  Ross,  is 
making  fun  and  laughing  at  her.  Continues^  wooes  her 
hands  over  Ross.) 

Sleep,  forget  yonr  pain  and  woe : 
Sleep,  with  dreams  that  fairies  ihow : 
Sleep,  with  thoughts  of  feast  and  rest 
Sleep,  by  gentle  ease  possessed. 

(Moving  backwards  as  she  speaks,    Violet  goes  out.) 

ROSB.  (clapping  her  hands.) 

They  wonld  not  give  me  wand  or  touch : 
Aha  I    111  plague  these  fairies  much. 

(Drops    on    table    as  she  hears  Violbt.     Violbt  runs 
through  room,  in  one  door,  out  another.) 


Violet. 


My  wand's  not  there  I  what  shall  I  do? 
This  loss  will  dreadlul  trouble  brew. 


( Goes  out.) 

Rose,  (dancing  and  limping.) 

This  wand  and  I,  with  one  good  chance 
Will  lead  those  lairies  soch  a  dance  I 

CURTAIN 


Acrn 

SCENE. — 7%e  stage  for  this  act  may  be  decorated  as  elabor- 
ately as  one  wishes ^  principally  with  branches  and  fiawers, 
A  short  couch  or  tite-d'tete  takes  place  of  table ;  a  large 
chair  at  right  draped  for  throne^  a  chair  in  the  rear. 

(At  rise  of  curtain^  Pansy  is  asleep  on  chair ^  Violet  and 
Dbwdrop  asleep  on  each  side  of  throne^  Moon,  and  Sun. 
on  couch.  RosE.y  circling  the  room^  waves  Violbt's  wand 
over  sleepers  and  steals  all  their  wands  J) 

Ross. 

The  fairies  found  in  slumber  bound 
Shall  e'er  they  rise  lose  what  they  prise. 
I'll  change  each  fay  in  some  strange  way. 

( Touches  Dewdrop.) 
A  kitten  you,  to  purr  and  mew. 

(^Touches  Violet.) 

And,  for  a  lark,  I'll  make  yon  bark. 

{Touches  Pansy.) 

You'll  run  the  house  as  tinj  mouse, 
Both  bark  and  mew  shall  frighten  yoo. 

{Touches  Moon.  a«/SuN.) 

With  noisy  crow  you  both  shall  go. 

(Hears  the  Queen  singing  outside  ''For  Rosebud  WUd^ 
etc:') 

The  Queen  I  the  Queen !  she  must  not  find  me, 
Or  worse  than  hunger's  pang  will  bind  me. 

{Hides  behind  throfte.) 
Enter  Queen,  right. 
QuilN  (temping fairies  with  wand). 
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Moonbeam,  Sunbeam,  shed  your 
Violet,  Pansy,  'ds  midnight 
Tii  MignoQ*!  time  to  prove  her  ildlL 
Cooie»^ge  her  work  with  right  good  wilL 


Moon  and  Sxrs.Jtaf  their  wings  and  crew;  Violet  and 
DOEWDROP  bark  and  mew  at  Pansy,  whot  sqmaiingt  kidet 
behind  Qxteen.) 

My  cfaildreiiy  oh,  my  idiitt  deer, 
V/hat  makes  you  look  and  act  so  queer  ? 
BestiUI 

{Waves  her  wand ai  them.     They  become  silent^ 

At  least  I  have  that  power. 
Dewdiop,  explain  this  evil  boor. 

DB?n>]U>p  (rubbing  against  QimsN). 

PozT,  pnrrt  pmr,  purr  (frttfiUfy)  mew-aeW|  aMrw-mew. 

QuBKN  {petting  her). 

Hush,  that  will  do,  yei,  that  will  do. 
Quick,  with  my  wand  crise-crost  your  own  x 
I  cannot  change  yon  back  alone. 

Dewdrop  (hunting/or  her  wand)» 

Mew-mew ! 


Bow-bowt 


Qaetk-qMakl 


ViOLXT  (hunting). 


Pansy  (same). 


Dewdrop  (same). 


Sun.  and  Moon. 

QUBN. 

Tls  Rosebad*f  nlsehlef  here  agaia. 

Come,  seek  your  wwida  thimigh  wood  and  ^len* 

(Tkef  att  rmm  0Ui.) 


Ifew 
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SOSB,  (Smping  to  cauchy 

Vm  paying  them  for  each  ihArp  thong 
But  itiil  by  hnnger't  ache  I'm  worn. 

Enter  Mignom.,  ri^. 

MiGNON. 

They  bade  me  oome  at  midnight  hoar 
To  meet  them  in  their  fidry  bower. 


RosB.  (wails). 


Yoacmel&y!  you'd  let  me  die 
For  paltry  wingi  to  help  yon  fly  I 


BilGNON. 


What,  hangry  still ?    Yon're  had  no  food? 
And  I  gave  only  answers  rude. 
Cheer  upl  and  when  my  wings  are  won 
I'll  fly  to  bring  a  nice  crisp  bun. 

Rose,  (wringing  her  hands). 

My  hands  all  scratched  1 

MiGNON. 

I  cant  widtttandL 

(Gives  her  lo<rf  and  tiny  box,) 

Take  this  for  hunger,  this  for  hand. 

R0S£.  (seizing  gifts  and  running  to  door). 

You'll  hate  me  if  we  ^rer  meet 

MiGNON. 

Why,  no,  I'll  not     {Surprised.)    I  find  it 
To  comfort    I  would  see  you  smile. 
Pray,  oome  to  live  with  me  a  whUe. 

(Rose.,  returning  slowiy,) 

How  strange  it  is  my  heart  grows  light 
When  all  my  hopes  are  lost  to-night 
Yet  sadly  must  I  leaye  the  band 
That  goes  again  to  Fairyland. 

(MiGNON.  goes  out.) 
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KosB.  {Jooking  into  open  baskef). 

I'm  hungry,  yet  with  her  one  loaf 

I  cannot  break  my  fiut 

I  Ueed  from  thorns,  yet  cannot  nae 

Her  cobweb  link,  her  last 

There's  something  queer  about  my  hcut«ii» 

Twas  never  so  before — 

(Jteluctantly.) 

The  frys  shall  have  their  wands  agdn* 
I  can't  torment  them  more. 

Enter  Dewdrop,  Pansy,  Violbt,  Moon,  and  Sun.  aU  silent 

but  acting  Hke  the  mouse,  etc. 

Here,  Mousie,  take  your  wand  and  run. 
Here,  Bow-bow,  stop.    Here,  Puss. 
Stop,  Roosters,  stop  your  silly  flap. 

(QuBEN  has  entered  and  sits  on  throne,    RosB.  kneels  to 
her.) 

Dear  Qneen,  forgiTC  this  fuss. 

Queen  (crossing  wands  with  each  in  turn,  they  flap,  etc., 
until  as  wand  crosses  hers  they  kneel.) 

I  cross  with  you,  and  you,  and  you. 
Stop  bark  and  crow,  stop  squeak  and  mew. 
lUse,  Rosebud  I    Since  of  your  free  wfll 
You  kxised  them,  we  shall  lore  you  still* 
Foigive  your  mischief,  heal  your  pain. 
And  give  you  your  own  wand  agun. 

{All  rise ;  some  take  off  Rose's,  cape  and  straigfOen  her 
wings.) 


Violet. 


Mxavoa. 


QUBBN. 


How  happy  were  wt  fiUrics  yet 

If  wings  were  earned  by  Mignonette. 

JBnter  Mignon. 


Dear  Queen,  Vrt  neither  loaf  nor  link* 
And  what  the  word  is  I  cant  think. 


Go,  foolish  &y,  be  child  of  earth. 
Forget  you  were  of  fiUry 


THB  wnros  OP  wciroiirm 


Rose,  {catching  Mignon.'s  hand  at  she  siartf 
knuUng  again}. 


QUBDff. 


All. 


Queen. 


MiGNON. 


SiM  p.tt  bcr  loaf  and  link  to  aft. 
Ill  gtre  my  wi]lg^  if  that  iiuij  bk 


^Vhy,  MigBooetle,  the  loaf's  pore  gold 
Since  your  kind  heart  could  not  withhold. 
The  link  of  friendship  £guter  faindi 
Than  any  that  the  eye  e'er  finds. 


Mow  guess  the  word  that  rules  ovr  way. 


Yes,  gness  the  word  by  which  I  sway. 


One  word  seems  whispered  from  above. 
But  'tis  so  slight,  'tis  only  LoV£. 


(A//  kneel  except  Pansy  who  takes  a  pair  of  wings  from 
rear  of  throne  and  fastens  them  on  Mignok.) 

Queen. 

The  Loaf  thafii  gkfin  is  sweet  to  Queeti  t 
The  link  of  Friendship  can't  be  seen : 
And  LOTE  means  all  diat  word  can  mean. 

{AU^  rising  Join  in  dance,  singing  once  more  "  Wee  Folk  of 
the  Air,  etc'') 

CXJRTAIN 
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3*it  ^Htf rftt  i  ttiUft tf  ixi  ^^itt  Juctxst 


By  rosemary  BAUM 

AtMtr  »f  That  Box  4)/ CigarttUt,"  "Lav*  w»  a  IjfiHkmm/'  <>w 
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CHARACTERS. 
Silver  "BrtlA,  a  rial  livt  fairy. 
Marie,  tkt  French  i^king-daU. 
TOPSY,  tkt  black  daHcing-daU. 
Bobby  Shaftoe,  the  laiior-dalt. 
J  KCK-in-tht-Bax. 


Ccitamea,  appropriate,  and  accoTding  to  taste  and  fane;  of  persons 
prodndng  the  j^ece. 


COPYRIGRT,  I89B,  BY  WA1.TK11  H.  BAKBR  &  Ca 


NOTB. — In  training  childrtn  to  act  in  thit  Uttlt  flay,  care  ikmld  it 
taken  to  ferf let  each  child  in  the  stiff.jerky  "clochiiark"  metitn  ekar- 
acteritUe  ef  kit  or  her  part  at  first  and  laitefplay.  As  to  eoitumei. 
Silver  Bblu  is  tht  convenlienal  fairy,  in  while  gauEt  trimmed  witk 
silver  btllt;  her  wand  should  de  tiff  ed  vnth  iellt.  Mama  ikculd  look  at 
wax-like  and  "French-dolly"  as  poisibtt.  TOPSV'S  drtss  is  gay,  her 
kair  braided  in  many  "pigtailt"  her  face  and  hands  blackened.  BoBBY 
is  the  typical  jailor  toy.  JACK  is  dretted  at  a  clown,  witk  a  redviig, 
or  tufts  Bf  red  kiar,  fastened  into  kit  cap.  His  iex  may  be  a  framewert 
covered  nith  cambric.  After  leaving  tke  box  kis  "  chctwork"  motion 
is  te  tpring  uf  and  down  at  tkeugk  lid  of  box  were  being  opened  and 
tlottd  on  kan. 
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SCENE. — The  Nurstry,  latt  at  night.     Curtains  aeressbaek. 
Enter  SILVER  BELLS,  dancing  and  singing. 
{Tune.  ••  Upidee.") 
Silver  Bells.     The  shades  ot  night  were  falling  fast, 
Tra  la  la.  tra  la  la  ! 
When  out  of  Fairyland  I  paised 

Tra  la  la.  U  la  ! 
And  spread  my  silver  wings  to  fly 
And  scatter  (ar,  through  earth  and  sky, 
The  wondrous  music  of  my  bells, — 

[Shakes  bells  on  wand  in  time  with  music. 
Fairy  bells,  silver  bells, — - 
By  which  I  weave  my  mystic  spelts — 
Magic  silver  bells ! 

[Comes  forward  and  speaks  to  audience. 

Hail  to  you.  Children  of  the  Earth  ! — I'm  talking  to  you  all. 
Grown-up  folks  are  just  children  who  have  had  time  to  grow 

tall. 
I'm  very  glad  to  see  you  here,  because  I've  come  to-night 
To  show  you  that  we  fairies,  though  we  keep  far  out  of  sight. 
Still  live,  and  still  have  power  to  weave  all  sorts  of  magic  spells. 
In  fact,  I'll  weave  you  some  myself  with  these  my  silver  bells. 
For  though  you  have  your  steam-cars,  and  your  telegraphs  and 

And  though  you  "  make  things  fly  "  without  the  help  of  fairy 


a  part. 
And  prove  that  clock-work  is  not  yet  the  match  of  fairy  art. 
Behold !     {Draws  aside  curtain  at  back  of  stage  showing 

Marie,  ToFSY  and 'Bobr^  leaning  against  wall  j  also 

tax  in  wkiek  Jack  is  hidden.)     The  children's  nurKiy 

toys,  all  standing  in  a  row, 

i 
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We'll  see  what  **  winding  up   their  works "  can  do  to  make 

them  go.  [Goes  ^himd  Marib  aiid  winds  ksr  up. 

This  doll  is  French.    She  walks  and  talks.    Her  name  is  Miss 

Marie.    [Marie  walks  afrtv  sUps  vsryt  stifiy,  of^ns  and 

shnis  sy^s,  and  says  "  Mama  1    Fapa  ! " 
If  that's  the  way  they  walk  in  France,  I'll  stay  this  side  the  sea. 

[Goes  behind  TOPSY  and  winds  her  up. 
Here's  Topsy.    She  was  built  to  dance  a  breakdown,  so  I  hear. 

[ToPSY  dancss  up  and  down,  arms  dangling 

loosely  at  sides. 
It's  a  Southern  dance,  they  tell  me.     P'r'aps  that's  why  it  is  so 

queer. 
Next  Jack.     (Lifts  lid  of  box.    Jack,  jumps  up^  holding*  arms 
level  with  shoulders.)     He  isn't  pretty,  and  he  gives 
folks  nervous  shocks, 
And  I  think  if  he  belonged  to  me  I'd  keep  him  in  his  bos. 

[Goes  behind  Bobby  and  winds  him  up. 
And  last  comes  Bobby  Shaftoe.     He's  a  sailor-boy,  you  know. 

[Bobby  touches  cap  and  kicks  back  one  foot  very  stiffly. 
Now  say,  do  you  think  that's  the  way  real  sailor-laddies  go  ? 
I  don't.    That  he  is  worked  by  springs  his  every  motion  tells  ; 
But  see  what  all  these  dolls  can  do  when  touched  by  Silver 
Bells. 

[Loud  chords  on  plana,  as  Silver  Bells  touches  each 
doll  with  her  wand.  Marie  begins  to  walk  around, 
Topsy  dances,  Bobby  salutes.  Jack  jumps  out  of  box 
and  springs  up  and  down,  all  moving  like  real  children 
instead  of  doUs,  and  ail  keeping  time  to  music  as  ikey 
sing.     Tune,  "  What  can  the  matter  brf  '* 

Chorus  of  Dolls.    Oh  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be  I 
Dear,  dear  !     What  can  the  matter  he  ? 
Oh  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be  ? 
We  feel  so  terribly  queer. 

Our  heads  feel  as  though  we  were  awfully  clever. 
Our  tongues  feel  as  though  they  could  waggle  forever. 
Our  arms  and  our  legs  feel  as  though  thev  would  never 
Run  down.    Something's  happened,  that  s  clear. 
And  it's  Oh  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be  ? 
Dear,  dear !     What  can  the  matter  be  ? 
Oh  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be  ? 
We  feel  so  terribly  queer  I 

[Dolls  stand  still  and  look  at  each  other.    SiLTBit  BILLS 

has  gone  off  stage 

Marie.    What's  happened  ? 
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TOPSY.  Why,  I  reckon  we're  alive.    That's  how  I  feel. 

[Damces  up  and  down. 
Bobby.    I  say,  let's  pinch  each  other  and  see  if  we  would 

squeal. 
Jack.    Let's  do  it  all  together.    (Dolls  stand  in  a  circls.) 

Now  !    One.  two.  three  !     Here  goes  ! 

[Each  doll  pinches  anotktr.    All  scream  **  Ow  ! " 
Jack.    I'm  alive  I 
TopsY.  I  reckon  I  am. 

Marie.  Well,  /  am,  goodness  knows. 

Bobby.    Then  let's  all  play  some  funny  game,  the  way  real 

children  do. 
Jack.    Come  on  !  ^  Shall  it  be  Blindman's  Buff,  or  Tag,  or 

Peek-a-Boo  ? 
Marie.     Let's  make  believe  we're  folks  in  books,  like  those 

nurse  reads  about. 
TOFSY.     We'll  play  they  didnt  shut  us  up,  and  so  we  all  got 

out 
Bobby.    All  r^ht.     I'll  be  that  Crusoe  man  who  went  out  in 

a  boat 
And  lived  on  a  desert  island  with  a  black  man  and  a  goat. 
Jack.    You  can  be  the  black  man,  Topsy. 
TopsY.  No,  I'll  be  that  man — ^you  know — 

Who  chopped  the  head  off  all  his  wives,  and  hung  them  in  a 

row. 
Marie.    You  can't    That  man  was  ^/f##beard,  and  you're 

black. 
TOFSY.  Then  I  won't  play 

At  aH.    So  there  now.   Missy  1 — That's    what  real  cbildr^ 

say. 
Bobby  {to  Marie).    Don't  light  but  say  who  you'll  be.  Red 

Riding  Hood  ?    Bo  Peep  ? 
Marie.     No  ;   wasn't    there  another  girl  who  had  a  little 

sheep? 
Topsy.    A  lamb,  you  mean ;  a  woolly  one,  <<  with  fleece  as 

white  as  snow. 
And  everywhere  that  Mary  went  the  lamb  was  sure  to  go." 
Marie.    Then,  Jack,  you   play  you  are  the  lamb,  and  trot 

along  behind  me. 
Jack.     All  right.    Then  when  you  want  me  you  will  know 

right  where  to  find  mt. 
[Stands  behind  Marie.    Music,     Tune,  "  YanhH  DoodU."* 

Bobby  (sings).    Come  listen  to  a  sailor's  woes  I 
My  name  is  Bobby  Crusoe. 
I  got  shipwrecked  ;  but  goodness  knows 
Whatever  made  me  do  so. 
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Chorus  of  Dolls.    Bobby  Crusoe  had  a  goat 
And  a  desert  island. 
But  he  made  himself  a  boat 
And  paddled  back  to  dry  land. 

TOPSY  {sings),     I'm  an  awful  wicked  man 

Named  Bluebeard — so  Marie  says, 
I  chop  off  all  the  heads  I  can 
And  scare  folks  'most  to  pieces. 

Chorus  of  Dolls.     Mr.  Bluebeard  had  a  knife. 
Not  a  dull  one,  was  it  ? 
When  he'd  killed  his  latest  wife 
He  hung  her  in  the  closet. 


Marie  {sings).     My  story  isn't  very  long 

Jack  {sings).  And  yet  it's  very  solemn. 

Marie.     Surely  you  all  know  the  song 

Jack.    Of  Mary  and  her  baa-Iamb. 

Chorus  of  Dolls.     Mary  had  a  little  lamb 
White  as  cotton  nearly. 
She  used  to  feed  it  bread  and  jam 
And  so  it  loved  her  dearly. 

Bobby  (speaking).     We'll  play  this  room's  an  island,  away 
out  in  the  sea, 
And  Mary  and  her  little  lamb  down  on  the  beach  must  be. 
Then  Bluebeard  must  chase  Mary,  and  just  when  he  has  caught 

her 
Why,  ru  rush  in  and  save  her,  and  throw  Bluebeard  in  the 
water.      [Bobby  and  Topsy  go  to  back  of  stage,  leaving 

Marie  and  Jack  at  front, 
Marie  {to  Jack).     Now  you  and  I  must  make  believe  we're 
having  lots  of  fun. 
ru  skip  around,  and  you  must  follow  everywhere  I  run. 

[Marie  runs  about  stage,  ]ACfi  following, 
Jumping  up  and  down. 
No,  no.     Don't  hop.     That's  not  the  way  a  real   'live  lamb 
would  act. 
Jack  {changing  to  trotting  step).    Well,  then.  111  trot.     I 

don't  know  much  about  lambs,  that's  a  fact. 
Marie.     Now,  Bluebeard,  come  and  chase  me  before  I'm  out 

of  breath. 
Topsy.     Here  I  come,  and  when  you  tee  me  you  must  be 
scared  'most  to  death. 
[Creeps  down  towards   front  of  stage,  brandishing  a 
paper-knife,  which  she  has  taken  from  the  table,  amd 
trying  to  growl  like  an  ogre. 
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Aha  !  that  girl's  too  far  away  from  home  to  call  her  brothers  ; 
I  g;uess  ril  have  to  get  her  head  to  hang  up  with  the  others. 
[Springs  toward  Marie,  who  screams  and  runs  faster^ 
TOPSY  chasing  her  ;  Jack  gallops  wildly  after  them. 
Marie.    Oh  save  me,  some  one,   save  me,  and  spoil  old 

Bluebeard's  plotting. 
Jack.     I  s'pose  as  long  as  Mary  runs,  her  lamb  must  keep 
on  trotting. 
[ToPSY  catches  Marie,  who  falls  on  her  knees,    Bobby 
rushes  down  front  and  seizes  ToPSY.     Jack  capers 
about  the  other  three, 
Bobby.     Here,  Bluebeard,  what  does  this  mean  ?    Come,  sir, 

you'd  better  stop  it. 
Marie.     Dear  Mr.  Crusoe,  see  his  knife.     Oh,  won't  you  make 

him  drop  it  ? 
Bobby.     Now,  Topsy,  you  must  let  her  go,  'cause    you're 

afraid  of  me. 
Jack.     Then  you  must  start  to  run  away,  and  /  will  chase 

you.     See  ? 
ToPSY  {letting  MARIE  go  and  seizing  Jack  by  his  peaked 
cap).    Ha,  ha  !  If  I'm  to  lose  the  girl,  her  lamb  shall  pay 
me  back. 

[Jack's  cap  and  wig  come  off  in  Topsy's  hand, 
Marie  (screaming).    Oh,  Topsy  !     See  what  you  have  done  ! 
Bobby.     You've  gone  and  scalped  poor  Jack  ! 
Topsy.     Oh,  Jack,  I  didn't  mean  to.     I  was  only  just  in  fun. 
Why  don't  you  fetch  the  doctor  ?  Bobby — some  one — hurry  !  run ! 
Jack  {^ho  has  been  feeling  of  his  head).     Pshaw !     My 
head's  as  good  as  ever.     You  only  got  my  wig. 
I'm  as  lively  as  a  cricket,  and  as  merry  as  a  grig. 

[Music,  Tune :  "  Pop  Goes  the  Weasel:'  Jack  begins 
to  dance  a  jig,  the  other  dolls  follow  his  example,  all 
singing. 

Chorus  of  Dolls.    Come  on,  we  all  will  join  the  jig, 

Since  Jack  himself  has  led  ofi. 
But  if  he  hadn't  worn  a  wig. 

He  might  have  lost  his  head  off. 
Oh  merruy  we'll  dance  and  sing. 

We've  good  cause  to  be  jolly  ; 
Isn't  it  a  lucky  thing 

His  hair 

[Music  stops  abruptly.  A  clock  is  heard  chiming  for  mid- 
night. At  the  first  stroke  each  doll  begins  to  move  with 
his  or  her  original  •*  clockwork  "  motion — Maris  walk» 
tug,  Bobby  saluting,  etc.    As  the  clock  continues  to 


/ 
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Strike  they  move  more  and  mere  slowly^  until  at  ike  last 
stroke  all  are  run  down,  and  stand  motionless.  SlLVlR 
Bblls  tken  sings  outside.     Tune  :  *•  U^idee,** 

Silver  Bells.    The  chimes  have  rung  the  midnight  hour, 

Tra  la  la,  tra  la  la  ! 
And  ended  is  my  magic  power. 

Tra,  la,  la,  la,  la  ! 
So  homeward  now  I'll  take  my  flight, 

And  bid  you  all,  kind  friends,  good-night. 
To  Fairyland  111  take  my  bells--- 

t  Bells  ring  in  time  to  music. 
,        ^        Is ! 
For  broken  are  their  mystic  spells — 
Wondrous  silver  bells ! 
[During  the  last  four  lines  the  music  grows  fainter  and 
fainter,  dying  away  as  the  curtain  slowly  aesceneU. 
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IS  FOUR  SCSNXS 


H.  CUNNINGHAM 


PXAMATIZJSJ}  FROM      iiAMMER  GRETHML^ 


Bt  waltbr  k.  baksr  ft  ca 


CHARACTERS 

DUMMLING,  the  woodcutter's  youngest  son. 

Fritz,  the  woodcutter's  eldest  son. 

The  Man  in  Green. 

King  Wilhelm. 

Priest. 

Two  Laborers. 

Three  Elves. 

Princess. 

Gretchen,  the  inn-keeper's  daughter. 

Katrina,  the  inn-keeper^ s  second  daughter. 

Lady-in- Waiting. 


SUGGESTIONS 

For  scenery,  gray  cartridge  paper,  or  carpenters'  paper, 
which  is  sold  by  paper  dealers  at  two  cents  a  pound,  is 
easily  tacked  on  to  whatever  screens  serve  for  the  stage,  and 
on  this  the  forest  tree  trunks  can  be  done  in  charcoal,  show- 
ing a  distance  at  the  back.  The  paper  has  to  be  bought 
by  the  roll,  but  is  only  a  matter  of  fifty  cents  or  so,  and 
the  roll  is  sure  to  be  useful  another  time.  Do  not  expect 
to  change  the  paper  during  the  play,  but  use  other  paper  on 
the  other  side  of  the  screens  for  the  inn  scene,  on  which  a 
door  and  latticed  window  can  be  easily  drawn. 

A  bench  placed  across  beneath  the  window,  and  a  flower 
pot  or  two,  will  make  this  scene  very  good 

If  in  the  forest  scene  a  few  small  trees  can  be  placed  on 
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the  sides,  lashed  to  wooden  horses,  the  effect  will  be  good 
A  green  floor  carpet  and  base  for  the  horses  are  necessary, 
and  some  sort  of  high  hanging  suggesting  the  leafage  of  the 
forest.  The  costumes  of  the  elves  should  be  alike,  all  green, 
with  either  felt  shoes  or  none  at  all,  the  clothes  to  be  rather 
tight-fitting,  and  ending  in  points  on  the  jerkins,  and  with 
pointed  caps.  Gretchen  and  Katrina,  with  gray  petticoats 
and  bodices,  hair  braided. 

In  assigning  the  parts,  it  is  important  to  choose  the  right 
players,  and  if  a  mistake  has  been  made  it  is  better  to  change 
the  parts  at  once.  The  misplaced  actor  will  feel  more 
relieved  than  offended.  In  training  the  actors,  avoid  many 
whole  rehearsals,  but  be  indefatigable  in  partial  ones. 
Impress  upon  those  actors  who  have  small  parts  that  their 
parts  are  of  great  importance,  even  if  they  are  saying 
nothing.  The  success  of  the  play  is  fully  as  dependent  upon 
the  perfection  of  the  lesser  actors  and  every  detail  of  acting 
and  of  attributes  as  it  is  uoon  the  orominent  action. 
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SCENE  L 

The  Forest.  Green  Man  seated  upon  a  hank,  appar^ 
enify  sleeping.  Enter  Fritz,  carrying  axe  and  basket 
of  cake  and  ale, 

Fritz. 

At  least  there's  coolness  in  this  gloomy  wood, 
Tis  well  these  tiresome  trees  do  me  some  good. 
I  think  I'll  rest  me  here  a  little  while, 
To  gi^t  here  seemed  like  twice  the  weary  mile. 
Peacefully  can  I  lie  beneath  this  bower, 
No  one  will  know  if  I  should  rest  an  houn 
An  hour  I  indeed,  perhaps,  I'll  sleep  all  day  I 
The  trees  and  axe  won't  surely  run  away. 

{Lies  down.) 
Oh,  ho !  how  foolish  'tis  to  drudge  and  toil. 
Some  men  spend  all  their  lives  in  heat  and  broil ; 
They  give  themselves  no  time  for  wholesome  rest, 
And  think  who  works  the  hardest  is  the  best. 
Great  fools  they  are  1  each  makes  his  own  strong  fetter. 
But  I,  indeed,  am  wise  and  know  much  better. 
I  shall  not  bother  me  to  work  so  soon ; 
111  sleep,  and  cut  instead  diis  afternoon. 

(Falls  asla^,) 


y 
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Green  Man  (rising. 

Under  the  greenwood  tree 
We  do  not  love  to  see 

A  stranger  lie, 
Where  he  has  been,  we  fear, 
Through  opened  glades  to  hear 

The  west  wind  sigh. 

This  is  the  Elfin  Ring, 

Where  the  Elves  dance  and  sing 

'Neath  the  clear  sky. 
On  crystal  dew  we  sup 
From  the  gray  fairy  cup, 

At  dawn  we  fly. 

No  man  with  axe  in  hand 

In  these  dear  woods  may  stand, 

Whose  heart  is  bad, 
But  if  his  thoughts  are  pure, 
His  work  we  elves  endure. 

Though  we  be  sad. 

This  woodman  must  arise, 
Too  swift  the  daytime  flies 

To  linger  here. 
Wo  love  not  thus  to  see 
An  idler  such  as  he 

Our  ring  so  near. 

(Enter  three  Elvbs.) 


the  golden  goose. 

First  Elf. 

Brother,  who  sleepeth  here. 
The  Elfin  Ring  so  near  ? 
This  should  not  be. 

Green  Man. 
A  mortal. 

Second  Elf. 

Bid  him  wake. 
Quick  parley  with  him  take 
His  worth  to  see. 

Third  Elf. 

Try  if  his  heart  be  kind. 
If  open  be  his  mind, 
If  truth  is  dear ; 
Look  if  his  work  be  true. 

First  Elf. 

Loves  he  our  woodland  too, 
He's  welcome  here  I 

Green  Man. 

I  fear  he  is  not  good, 
He  loveth  not  our  wood 

But  for  its  shade. 
Yet  his  heart  may  be  true« 
Leave  me  the  task  to  do. 

Seek  ye  the  glade. 

{Exeunt  Elves.) 
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Fritz  (^»aking). 

Yo  ho  I  how  long  I've  slept,  — forsooth,  'tis  noon  t 
Well,  well !  — who  would  have  thought  'twould  come  so 

soon  ! 
Strange  that  I've  slept  with  all  these  creeping  things 
Buzzing  about  upon  their  silly  wings. 
Ha !  I  shall  wait  no  longer  for  my  food ; 
I'm  hungry,  and  this  cake  and  ale  are  good. 

(  Whiie  opening  basket^  sees  Green  Man.) 

Grebn  Man. 

Stranger,  good  day.    Be  welcome. 

Fritz. 

Who  are  you  ? 

Green  Man. 
A  friend,  good  man. 

Fritz. 
A  very  small  one,  too.      {Biting  cake,) 

Green  Man. 

For  all  my  size,  let  me  come  share  your  feast ; 
I'm  very  hungry,  friend,  to  say  the  least 

Fritz. 

^o,  little  grasshopper,  go  catch  some  flies, 
Or  run  and  cook  yourself  some  acorn  pies. 
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Grxbn  Man. 


Mock  an  yoa  will,  I  eat  as  well  as  yoa. 
Tis  long  I've  fasted,  'twill  be  longer  too 
Ere  I  shall  see  again  such  food  as  yours ; 
Refuse  me  not,  and  in  your  hurry  pause. 

Fritz. 

Yes,  little  weazen-face,  a  pretty  tale. 

What  did  you  do  before  you  smelt  my  ale  ? 

'  'Tis  long  you've  fasted,'  —  then  you  must  know  how 

To  live  on  nothing.    You  can  do  that  now.     {ExU,) 

Green  Man. 

Woodman,  then  go  thy  way.     But  ill  betide 
Thee  and  thy  deeds.    'lis  not  the  food  denied 
To  him  that  asks  it  that  I  curse  thecr  for ; 
I  need  not  eat,  but  know  the  forest  hoar 
Endures  no  wicked  heart  within  its  bound. 
Ne'er  shall  thine  axe  here,  elfin-blessed,  resound. 
Go  on  thy  wicked  way.     Sour  be  thy  wine  1 
Hard  be  thy  cake  1  iU  luck  to  thee  and  thine  I 
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SCENE    II. 

Same.    Green  Man  an  bank^  as  before.    Enter  Fritz, 

with  his  arm  in  a  slings  Dummling  carrying  axe  and 

basket. 

Fritz. 

This  is  the  place  where  you're  to  cut  to-day, 
Since  you  will  cut.     You're  only  fit  for  play, 
But  since  you're  here  despite  my  father's  will, 
As  usual  obstinate,  just  take  your  fill  1 

Dummling. 

Well,  brother,  I've  no  wish  to  slight  your  word, 
Nor  father's  either,  but  'tis  not  absurd 
As  you  would  have  it,  and  I'll  have  you  know 
I  am  no  fool,  and  that  my  work  shall  show. 

Fritz. 

Oh,  yes,  you  goose,  no  doubt  you'll  work  your  fill, 
And  chop  your  head  off  with  your  wondrous  skilL 

Dummling. 

Perhaps  more  luck  may  in  my  axe-head  lurk, 
For  all  that  I  am  little  trained  to  work, 
Than  yours  had,  brother,  since  you  came  to  grief, 
Or  Hansel's. when  he  went  to  your  relief. 
You  cut  your  arm  while  chopping  here  anon  ; 
He  chopped  his  foot,  and  lame  to  bed  has  gone. 
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Fritz. 

The  more  fool  you  to  come  and  think  to  'scape 
The  evil  sprite  that  put  us  in  this  scrape. 
Some  vicious  elf  brought  this  on  Hans  and  me* 
Bad  luck  to  him  and  all  that  with  him  be  I 

DUMMLING. 

Brother,  curse  not  the  woodland  beings,  pray, 
^Tis  from  some  unkind  word  of  yours  that  day 
That  all  your  trouble  and  misfortune  grew. 
For  well  you  know  curses  return  to  you. 

Fritz. 

Ho  !  much  you  know,  wise,  good,  and  virtuous  one, 
Preach  to  your  granny  when  the  day  is  done.     (JBxif,') 

DUMMLING. 

I'm  used  to  that.     Because  I  Dummling  am, 
They  choose  to  think  my  work  is  all  a  sham ; 
But  I'm  a  man,  with  hands  and  head  and  feet, 
To-day  shall  show  they  are  for  labor  meet. 

(£xi^  after  Fritz.     Sounds  of  chopping  an  heard. 
Green  Man  rouses  himself     Elves  spring  in.) 

Green  Man. 

Hark,  the  strong  axe  swings, 
And  wide  the  fresh  bark  springs 
From  that  great  oak. 

First  Elf. 

Alas,  alas,  good-by. 
Dear  tree,  so  green  and  high. 
Oh,  deadly  stroke  I 
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Green  Man. 


Elves  I  keep  unto  the  vow. 
Nor  cease  to  guard  him  now 

From  evil  hap ; 
E'en  though  each  sturdy  blow 
Seems  through  our  hearts  to  go^ 

As  flows  the  sap. 

First  Elf. 

The  vow  shall  not  be  broke, 
For  well  we  know  each  stroke 
To  him  means  bread. 

Second  Elf. 

He  strikes  in  honest  toil 
Upon  the  elfin  soil. 

Safe  let  him  tread.       (Strokes  cease,) 

Third  Elf. 

But  see,  the  sun  is  high, 
His  hour  of  rest  is  nigh, 
Now  swift  away. 

First  Elf. 

On  him  the  tests  be  tried. 
While  in  the  fern  we  hide 
From  heat  of  day. 

(Exeunt  all  except  Green  Man.    Enter  Dummlino. 
Seats  himself  cmd  opens  bcuket.    Sees  Grbsn  Man.) 
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DUMMLING. 

Good  morrow,  friend.    Wilt  share  the  feast  with  me  ? 

Green  Man. 

Thankee,  good  man,  I'll  gladly  eat  with  thee. 

DUMMLING. 

But  bread  and  water  have  I  here  to  show. 

To  this  thou'rt  welcome  ;  there's  enough,  I  know. 

Green  Man. 

Bread  is  like  cake,  and  water  is  like  wine, 

When  on  his  guest  the  host's  good-will  doth  shine. 

DiTMMLiNG  (  unwrapping  bread). 

So  shall  it  taste  to  me,  with  such  a  guest. 
What  I  look  I  why,  I've  got  cake,  like  all  the  rest  1 

{Both  eat.) 

Green  Man. 

Such  thy  deserts,  but  let  me  quench  my  thirst. 
I  pray  thee,  friend,  pass  me  the  bottle  first. 

DiTMMLiNG  {opening  Jug  and  smelling). 

Forsooth,  'tis  ale  t  they  gave  me  ale  to  drink. 
Perhaps  they  love  me  better  than  I  think. 

(Green  Man  drinks.    Dummling  drinks.) 

Yet  no  1  for  sure  I  filled  the  thing  myself 
From  the  spring  well  beneath  the  dairy  shelf. 
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Grxbn  Man. 

Ha  1  ha  I  a  merry  joke  when  bad  turns  good, 
Your  brothers  well  might  imitate  the  food. 
A  sorry  pair  of  ill-conditioned  knaves  ; 
One  shirks  his  work,  the  other  ill  behaves. 

DUMMLING. 

Perchance  their  speech  may  be  a  trifle  rough, 
But  if  thou'dst  known,  their  hearts  are  good  enough. 
But  how  dost  know  my  brothers  ?    Tell  me,  pray, 
Wert  in  the  wood,  good  friend,  the  other  day  ? 

Green  Man  {rising). 

When  through  this  forest,  youth,  you  woodmen  stray, 

Question  not  lightly  those  who  cross  your  way. 

Know  that  thou  art  beneath  enchanted  shades. 

And  art  beloved  by  all  within  these  glades. 

Good-fortune  falls  on  him  who  loves  his  work, 

Mishap  to  those  who  would  their  duty  shirk. 

The  elves  have  watched  thine  honest  toil  this  day. 

And  seen  thee  loiter  not  nor  turn  away. 

Me  thou  hast  asked  thy  meagre  meal  to  share. 

Though  bread  and  water  made  thine  only  fare. 

When  of  thy  brothers  ill  the  stranger  spoke. 

No  word  from  thee  of  acquiescence  broke, 

Take  then  the  ELVES'  good-will  where'er  you  be. 

And  seek  the  proof  in  heart  of  yonder  tree. 
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SCENE    III. 

Outside  of  an    Inn.     Enter   Dummling,  carrying 
under  his  arm  A  Golden  Goose. 

DVMMLING. 

Now  here  I  am  a  difiFerent  man  indeed, 

From  scolding  words  forever  more  I'm  freed  ; 

Through  the  whole  world  my  goose  and  I  shall  roam, 

Instead  of  moping  wearily  at  home. 

Those  little  elves,  who  dance  in  woodland  green, 

Have  to  poor  Dummling  his  godfathers  been. 

When  I  began  to  cut  the  forest  tree 

The  little  manikin  had  showed  to  me, 

The  tree  seemed  soft  as  cheese ;  each  stroke  came  true. 

The  elves  were  helping  me,  full  well  I  knew. 

And  in  the  heart  of  it  this  treasure  lay. 

From  which  I  get  three  golden  eggs  a  day  I 

But  come  —  I'm  hungry.     I  must  find  mine  host, 

And  get  a  slice  from  off  the  savory  roast. 

{Lays  goose  on  benchy  and  enters  Inn,) 
{Enter  Gretchen  and  Katrina.) 

Gretchen. 
Why,  sister,  what  is  this  ?    What  can  it  be  ?      {Pause,) 

Katrina. 

Gretchen  I  a  goose  I  who'd  ever  think  to  see 
A  goose  all  gold,  with  every  feather  bright  ? 

{Pause,  examining,) 
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Grstx:hsn. 

Oh,  no  I  not  gold.     But  'tis  a  gorgeous  sight. 
Why,  such  a  bird  as  this  was  never  seen  1 
Twould  not  be  stranger  if  our  cat  turned  green. 

Katrina. 

Oh,  Gretchen,  silly  girl,  of  course  it's  gold. 
I'm  going  to  touch  it,  no  one's  here  to  scold. 

{Touches  it.     Hand  sticks  to  it.) 
Oh,  sister,  sister,  help !  my  hand  sticks  fast ! 

Gretchen  {seating  herself  and  laughing). 

Well,  do  you  think  this  moment  is  your  last  ? 
Pull  it  away.     Then,  if  you  like,  we'll  see 
What  kind  of  thing  this  golden  goose  may  be. 

Katrina  (twitching). 

Gretchen,  this  thing's  bewitched;  I  can't  let  go ; 
I'm  telling  you  the  truth,  indeed  'tis  so. 

Gretchen. 

Well,  is  it  made  of  gold,  or  yellow  pitch  ? 
Or  have  you  got  so  near  you  can't  tell  which  ? 

Katrina  {sobbing). 

Gretchen,  this  monster  holds  me  like  a  vice  ; 
To  see  me  sufiFering  do  you  think  is  nice  ? 

Gretchen. 

You  silly  child,  pretence  is  all  the  matter. 
I'll  box  your  ears  to  stop  your  foolish  clatter. 
{Laying  hold  of  Katrina  ;  hand  sticks  to  Katrina.) 
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Katrina* 

Don%  Gretchen,  bold  me  in  your  grasp  so  tight. 
Indeed  you  do  not  realize  half  my  fright    (JSobimg.) 

Gretchen  (twitching). 

What  have  you  done  to  me  ?    Stop  crying,  quick. 
Just  let  me  go.     I'll  not  endure  this  trick. 

Katrina. 

Sister,  it  is  not  I  am  holding  you ; 

To  play  a  trick's  the  last  thing  I  would  do. 

My  hand  sticks  fast,  as  if  'twere  turned  to  stone. 

I  wish  we'd  left  this  nasty  goose  alone. 

Gretchen. 

What  shall  we  do  ?    I  fear  we  are  bewitched, 
And  if  we're  found,  perhaps  we  shall  be  switched. 

(  Weeping.) 
{Enter  Dummling,  who  pays  no  attention  to  the  girls^ 
and  puts  the  goose  under  his  arm.) 

Dummling. 

Ho,  ho,  my  pretty  goose,  'tis  time  to  go, 
We've  all  the  world  before  us  still  to  know. 

Katrina. 
Oh,  sir,  have  pity,  for  my  hand  is  caught. 

Greichsn. 

Please  let  us  go,  we  touched  it  for  we  thought  — 
Oh,  stop,  kind  sir. 
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Katrina. 

For  mercy's  sake  do  hear  I 
You  can't  be  deaf,  when  we're  so  very  near. 

{Exeunt.) 

Gretchen  (putsid/). 

Oh,  father,  help! 

(Enter  Priest.) 

Priest. 

Methought  I  heard 
A  female  voice  cry  help.     But  'tis  absurd 
For  me  to  run.     I  will  ensconce  myself 
Upon  this  opportune,  though  narrow  shelf.    {Sitting.) 
If  there  be  any  loud  despairing  maid, 
She  may  come  here  to  seek  my  priestly  aid. 

{Enter  Dummling,  and  Girls,  sobbing.) 
For  shame,  rash  maids !  before  my  very  eyes, 
You  dare  my  priestly  dignity  despise ! 
Let  go  your  hold,  and  leave  that  stranger  free  ; 
You  run  as  though  you  could  not  let  him  be. 

Katrina. 

Indeed,  'tis  sore  against  our  will  we  run. 

(Priest  grasps  Gretchen.    Hand  sticks.) 

Priest. 

Foul  witches  1  what  is  this  that  you  have  done  ? 
Why  are  you  holding  me  ?    What  does  it  mean  ? 
Stop,  sir  I  by  all  the  town  we  shall  be  seen. 

{Exeunt.    Enter  Laborers  running,) 
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Second  Laborer. 

Ha  I  ha  I  it  must  be  something  good  for  fun, 
When  Father  Priest  can  be  enticed  to  run ! 

(A  hubbub  outside.) 

Priest. 
Ho,  laborers,  stop  this  thief  and  crack  his  crown  I 

Girls. 

Stop  him,  good  men,  — 

Stop  him,  or  knock  him  down. 

(DuMMLiNG  and  his  party  are  heard  to  leave  the  Inn 
grounds^  their  angry  voices  growing  fainter  in  the  distance. 
Enter^  with  trumpet  call^  the  Royal  Herald.) 

Herald. 

O  hear,  O  hear,  throughout  the  land. 
Good  people  all  on  every  hand  I 
His  Majesty  proclaims  abroad, 
He  doth  a  royal  prize  accord 
To  him  who  can  by  jest  or  wile 
Induce  his  daughter  grave  to  smile. 
Thousands  for  this  have  vainly  tried  ; 
The  winner  claims  her  for  his  bride. 

{Eont  with  trumpet  calL) 
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SCENE  IV. 

FoRSST.  Elf  runs  across  glade.  Sbcomd  Elf  runs 
ditto.  Third  Elf  runs  ditto.  Enter  Kino  musing; 
then  Princess  and  Attendant. 

Princess  {to  Attendant,  sitting). 

These  leafy  walks  cool  my  poor  wearied  brow ; 
These  flickering  shadows  soothe,  I  know  not  how, 
The  sullen  temper  that  I  wear  at  court ; 
Minutes  seem  hours  there ;  but  here,  how  short  I 
Methinks  whene'er  I  come  within  the  wood 
This  change  takes  place,  however  sad  my  mood. 
A  sweet  and  peaceful  happiness  is  near. 
My  usual  gravity  is  vanished  here. 
Are  there  good  fairies  here  who  ease  my  pain. 
Who  calm  my  heart,  and  make  it  whole  again  ? 

Attendant. 

Ah,  madam,  'tis  a  trial  hard  to  bear, 
Which  brings  the  look  of  sadness  that  you  wean 
Instead  of  laughing,  'tis  not  strange  you  weep. 
Tired  of  all  the  company  you  keep. 

King  {smoothing  Princess's  forehead). 
You  weep,  my  child,  and  thus  have  ever  done. 
For  you  'twould  better  be  were  you  a  nun ; 
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But  Fortune  gave  thee  Beauty  as  a  power 
Gives  thee  a  kingdom  and  a  crown  for  dower ; 
A  nun  thou  canst  not  be,  but  queen  thou  must 
Learn,  if  thou  mayst,  how  best  to  use  the  trust 
Do  not  believe  me  cruel  that  I  made 
Thy  hand  the  treasure,  if,  my  call  obeyed, 
Some  man  shall  gain  it,  for  your  judgment  pure 
Would  never  coarseness,  cruelty,  or  vice  endure. 

Princess. 

Father,  'tis  true.    Too  many  jests  I've  heard 

Spluttered  by  clowns  in  every  double  word ; 

That  every  joke  they  haste  to  court  to  tell, 

Is  come  of  fools,  or  knaves,  I've  learned  quite  well 

Surely,  at  last,  if  ever  I  have  laughed, 

'Twill  be  a  good  man  who  has  used  his  craft 

(lyamping  outside^ 

Priest  {outside). 

Thunder  and  lightning,  is  your  strength  so  vain  ? 
Pull  now,  you  louts,  with  all  your  might  and  main  I 
{During  this  Dummling  and  his  train  enter,) 

Laborer. 
Nay,  nay,  it  can't  be  done,  there's  magic  in  it 

Second  Laborer. 

Oh|  for  a  club  I  I'd  stop  him  in  a  minute. 

(Princess  laughs.) 
Kino.    . 
She  kmghs,  she  laughs  1 
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Attendant, 

At  last  she  smiles  again, 
How  long  that  merry  glance  has  dormant  lain  ! 

(DuMMLiNG  kneelSy  doffing  his  cap,  and  rises.  The 
£lves  steal  out  from  their  hiding-places^  remaining 
unseen.) 

King. 

Sirrah,  what  is  this  rabble  at  thy  heels, 
Scolding  and  squirming  like  a  line  of  eels? 

Priest. 
Oh,  royal  sovereign,  if  such  thou  art  ^- 

GlRLS. 

Sire,  you  have  a  daughter  —  take  our  part ! 

Ring. 

SILENCE  I  unruly  band.    Your  leader  speaks, 
To  say  what  foolery  with  us  he  seeks. 

DUMMLING. 

Sire,  art  thou  the  sovereign  of  this  land  ? 

King. 
Before  thy  sovereign  thou  and  these  do  stand. 

Dummling. 
And  this  thy  daughter,  sire,  whose  beauty  plead,  — 
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King. 
Proclaim  thy  business,  knave,  or  lose  thy  head. 

DUMMLING. 

Hear,  then,  your  majesty.    This  goose  —  and  tail  — 

My  best  friend  gave  me  for  a  glass  of  ale. 

My  lady  deems  the  sight  for  laughter  meet ; 

I  lay  the  gift  in  offering  at  her  feet. 

The  promise  made  in  proclamation  wide 

Grants  me,  who  caused  her  laugh,  the  maid  as  bride. 

Should  she  believe  me  worthy  of  her  hand. 

Then  only  will  I  here  as  suitor  stand. 

King  {to  Attendant). 

What  fool  was  I !  My  mind  is  riven  ! 
Would  I  had  died  ere  such  a  promise  given  1 

Attendant. 

Yet  look,  your  majesty  !  the  manly  youth 
Is  unassuming,  mild,  and  full  of  truth. 

Green  Man  {advancing). 

Oh,  king,  thy  risk  is  safely  o'er, 
The  sand  upon  the  river  shore 

No  safer  lies. 
Give  to  the  youth  the  gift  so  fair, 
Twine  the  glad  roses  in  her  hair. 

His  be  the  prize. 

Princess  !  above,  the  heavens  blue ; 
Below,  these  oaks,  so  staunch  and  true, 
Dear  though  they  be, 
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Are  not  more  trusty,  tried,  and  dear 
To  all  the  elves  in  forest  here. 
More  pure  than  he. 

Princess  {rising^  to  Ring). 

Thy  word  ts  pledged.     Bestow  the  hand ; 
The  Princess'  heart  goes  with  her  land. 

CURTAIK.. 
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CHARACTERS. 
Ton  boys  and  ten  girls,  oi  uiy  nnmber,  for  a  choriu,  are  n«cei 
•M7  lof  Oie  preMDtatloii  of  the  play.  The  vUIage  choLt  shooli 
be  oomposed  ot  the  amaUest  ohiidren  who  slug.  Molly  ahould  b 
a  very  anull  cbild,  and  the  Othei  cbaracten  can  be  bom  eight  b 
alxtceo  yean  old. 


DoroUiy.  First  American  Dnunmer-boy. 

Kate.  Second  American  Drummei-boy. 

Anne.  First  British  Dnuomer-boy. 

Ruth.  Second  Britieb  Drummer-boy. 

Sally.  First  Farmer. 

Molly.  Becond  Farmer. 

The  Village  Choir,  composed  ot  two  boys  and  two  girla ; 
the  Fiddler ;  Hnskers. 

COSTUMES  AND  MOUNTING. 
The  stage  mounting  and  costamea  can  be  as  elaborate  or  siinpli 
as  tbe  managers  desire ;  but  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve,  oi 
far  as  possible,  the  old-fashioned  appearance.  The  girls  shouli 
wear  Martha  Washington  or  Kate  Oreenaway,  to  be  quaint  aa< 
picturesque.  The  American  dnunmer-bojs  should  wear  blui 
coats  and  bull  knee-breeches  (silesia  or  cambric);  tbe  Britisl 
boys,  red  coats  and  white  knee-breeches.  .  The  farmers  will  b 
appropriately  dressed  In  blDe  overalls,  and  shirtsleeves,  ant 
large  straw  bats.  The  other  boys  can  wear  suits  of  the  Bevolu 
tionary  period,  wltb  ruffled  shirts,  buckled  shoes,  etc.  Tbi 
fiddler  most  wear  a  white  wig,  and  the  village  choir  can  be  ai 
humorously  dressed  as  the  managers'  taste  directs. 

MUSIC. 

The  air  of  the  "Harvest  Hymn"  is  "Watte;"  ot  the  "March 
IngSong,"  "One  Hundred  Tears  Ago;"  of  the  "Birthday  Song,' 
"  Over  the  Summer  Sea."  The  other  idra  aie  found  in  the  "  Stn 
dents'  Song-Book." 

Oopyil^l.  USt,  by  Gaoasa  tt.  BAna.   Mt  rlglU*  rt-rmd. 


DOROTHrS  BIRTHDAY. 


FIBST  ACT. 


Scene.  — InUerior  of  an  oldrfashioned  room^  decorated 
wUh  quaint  furniture,  A  smaU  table  is  seen  in  the 
middle  of  the  back  of  the  stage^  containing  small  cups 
and  saucers.  TW  little  girls  are  seen  at  right  and 
lejl^  one  spinning  at  a  flax-whed  and  the  other  at  a 
spinning-wheel,  or  one  spinning  and  the  other  knit" 
ting.  Curtain  rises  to  music  of  *'  Spinning-Song,** 
The  girls  sing. 

("  Spinning-Song."     Air,  "  The  Chorum  of  Naughty 

Clara.") 

Swiftly,  softly  whirring, 

The  wheel  is  turning  ronnd; 
Whirring,  whirring,  whirring, 

The  thread  is  deftly  wound; 
The  spinner  at  her  spinning 

Sings  sweetly  through  the  day; 
All  life  has  its  beginning, 

And  minutes  glide  away. 

Erer  the  wheel  turns  over; 

The  child  to  maid  has  grown; 
In  spring-time  comes  a  lover, 

He  claims  her  for  his  own. 
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Oh,  whirring,  whirring,  whirring  I 

How  soft  and  low  the  sound 
The  wheel  makes  in  its  whirring 

When  the  thread  is  deltly  wonnd. 

Slowly  the  wheel  is  twirling, 

The  spinner's  task  is  done: 
Oh,  whirling,  whirling,  whirling  I 

Dark  shadows  cross  the  sun. 
Hard  tasks  are  pleasure  bringing. 

When  hearts  are  true  and  strong: 
The  wheel  sings  in  its  spinning, 

And  the  spinner  loves  the  song. 

Kate  (sighing),  I  wonder,  sister  Dorothy,  when  the 
tea-part^  will  begin.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  company 
are  slow  in  coming. 

Dorothy  (stops  spinning) .  You  must  have  patience, 
sister.  Do  you  not  remember  what  the  minister  said 
in  meeting?  He  admonished  us  to  possess  our  souls 
in  patience:  '' To  be  patient,  therefore,  brethren,  for 
patience  is  a  good  and  wholesome  thing." 

Kate  (coming  over^  and  kissing  her  sister).  I  know 
that  you  are  a  sweet  thing  on  yoor  birthday ;  for  you 
are  like  the  little  bees  in  t^e  hymn,  that  gather  honey 
all  the  day,  or  like  the  pretty  flowers  that  are  patient 
while  the  bees  sip  up  their  sweetness* 

(A  knock  is  heard  at  the  door.) 

Both  together*  The  party !  (Katb  goes  to  the  door, 
and  admits  Amnb.  The  three  courtesy  frinUy  in  qtuxint 
greeting.) 
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Amm.  Good-morrow,  Mistress  Dorothy,  here  are 
pansies  for  your  birthday.  (Anhe  atepa  ftocib,  and  re- 
nuwes  homiMi.  A  JcM^k  it  Aeard,  and  Bcth  evitert, 
fluiiSnn^  tA6  Mm«  courtetjf  a«  &e/bre.) 

£titA.  Grood-morrow,  Mistress  Dorothy,  here  is  a 
new-baked  spioe-cake.  {A  knock  is  heard,  and  Sallt 
enters  toUh  the  same  form  of  greeting,) 

SaUy.  Gk)od-morrow,  Mistress  Dorothy.  Here  is  a 
pippin.     {A  knock,  as  before,  and  Mollt  enters.) 

Molly  (a  smaU  ehUd) .  Grood-morrow,  Mithreth  Doro- 
thy. Here  ith  a  kith.  (A  knock,  and  the  rest  of  the 
girls  enter.) 

Dorothy.  Grood-morrow,  friends.  (Dobotht  comes 
fortoard,  the  girls  making  a  pretty  group  around  her, 
and  she  sings.) 

Q' Birthday  Song.**    Air,  "  Over  the  Summer  Sea,** 

Verdi.) 

Thank  you  frlendB,  fair  and  wise, 
Gilts  I  moet  highly  prize, 
That  come  a  glad  sorpriM, 

At  our  glad  meeting. 
Panflies  I'll  wear  for  thee;  ICauriesUs  to  Anne.) 
Pippina  and  cake  shall  be 
TUth  Usaes  dear  to  me  (CovrfwIeatocUL) 

Ab  a  fond  greeting. 

Chobus.  —  Come  Join  in  singing, 

Happy  thoughts  bringing; 
Fleasnres  are  flinging 

Sweets  on  the  day. 
Tra  la  la  la,  tra  la  la,  yes, 

Sweets  on  the  day. 
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One  by  one  moments  go. 
Children  take  long  to  grow, 
Birdlings  are  not  so  slow. 

Yet  time  trips  lightly. 
Seize  birthdays  on  the  wing, 
Sweet  thoughts  of  love  they  bring, 
Joy  is  their  offering, 

Then  greet  them  brightly. 

Chobus.  —  Come  join  in  singing,  etc. 

'   r  11  be  a  lady  fair, 
Tall  and  with  shining  hair; 
Rich  gowns  and  flowers  PU  wear, 

And  jewels  may  be; 
ril  dance  the  minuet 
With  other  dames,  and  yet 
Loved  ones  1^1  not  forget 

When  I'm  a  lady. 

Kate,  When  I  am  a  lady  I  shall  have  a  great  house 
with  fourteen  gables ;  and  I  shall  have  a  spinnet,  and  a 
harp,  and  a  great  flower-garden  full  of  peonies  and  roses. 

Anne.    And  I  shall  have  a  birthday-party  every  day. 

All.     Oh,  how  nice ! 

Dorothy.    Come,  let  us  play. 

KcUe.    What  shall  we  play? 

Anne.     "  London  firidge." 

Dorothy.  Oh,  yes !  we  all  know  *'  London  Bridge.** 
Come  Kate,  give  me  your  hand. 

(AUplay  ^^  London  Bridge**  exc^KATE^wJu)  arranges 

the  teortable.) 

Kate.  Tea  is  ready.  (AU  sit  primly  in  ttoo  rows, 
while  DoBOTBT pours  otU  tea  and  Kate  serves  U.) 
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Anne.    I  like  tea-parties. 

MoUy.  I  like  Dorothy  better  than  all  the  tea-parties 
in  the  world.    I  love  her  a  whole  houseful  of  sugar. 

Kate.    You  cunning  child ! 

Dorothy.    I  wish  father  was  at  home  on  my  birthday. 

Anne.    And  my  two  dear  brothers. 

The  others.     And  my  father  and  my  brothers. 

MoUy.  My  papa  has  been  to  the  war  ever  since  I'se 
a  Uttle  girl  so  high. 

Dorothy.  It  is  hard  for  women  to  stay  at  home  while 
the  men  fight  for  their  country.  I  hate  the  Red-coats, 
marching  over  our  fields  and  through  our  towns.  If  I 
were  a  man,  I  would  shoot  them.  Can  you  tell  me, 
Anne,  what  is  the  last  news  of  the  war? 

Anne.  The  British  are  coming.  General  Washing- 
ton wants  more  troops,  and  —  I  don't  know  the  rest. 
Mother  told  me. 

Kate.  I  wish  I  were  a  man  too.  I  would  shoulder 
a  musket,  and  cry,  Fall  back,  you  Red-coats  I  {At  the 
worda^  she  seizes  a  broom^  and  goes  in  pantomime  thro'ugh 
the  process  of  firing, ) 

Anne.  Sh !  The  British  may  be  here.  I  heard  to- 
day that  they  were  coming  to  town,  that  they  had  been 
seen  in  the  neighborhood. 

AU  {(Harmed) .    Where ! 

Anne.  It  is  a  rumor  that  a  company  of  British  had 
been  seen  in  the  long  wood. 

AU.    Oh! 

Dorothy.  Pooh,  I'am  not  afraid.  I  don't  care 
where  they  are.  I  defy  the  British.  Come,  girls,  let 
OS  fight  the  British. 
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{TTiey  aU  advance^  and  form  two  rows.  LUUe  Molly 
has  a  rtd  handkerchief  tied  on  a  stick  foraflag;  and 
aU  the  girls  sing  the  ^^  Marching-Song^**  keeping  st^ 
throughout  the  verses^  and  marching  by  twos  in  the 

^CTHS.) 

Q'Marching'Song.**    Air,  ''Hundred  Tears  Ago.**) 

We  marchy  we  march,  a  merry  band. 

Like  soldiers  we  haye  seen. 
Both  going  forth  in  companies. 
And  drilling  on  the  green. 
Attention  all 
To  duty's  call! 
Left!  right!  and  fkce  about! 
Like  soldiers  true  we  shoulder  arms. 
And  charge  with  liyely  shout. 

OShobus.  —  Ten  merry  girls  are  we; 

We  march  with  tme  devotion 
For  truth  and  liberty, 
To  boldly  meet  the  foe ; 
We  gayly  march  and  sing, 

And  drill  in  graceful  motion, 
Just  as  we  stand  in  martial  row; 
Ten  merry  girls  are  we. 

We  stand  in  bright  and  firm  .array 

Like  cornflowers  in  a  row; 
Courageously  and  Joyously 
We  go  to  meet  the  foe; 
Give  way,  gire  way, 
We  march  U>day, 
Forward  and  forward  still; 
We'll  show  our  brothers  in  the  field 
How  well  we've  learned  to  drilL 

Chobub.  —  Ten  merry  girls  are  we,  flio. 
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{At  Ae  mid  of  the  Uut  chcruB^  a  tap  of  drums  is 
k&ard  outside.  The  girls  cry^  The  Britiskl  and  run 
in  terror  ovtofihe  room.  Two  Uttle  Bed-coat  drum- 
meT'-boffs  enter,) 

First  Boy,    Hullo !     (No  answer,) 

Second  Boy.    Hullo !     (No  answer,) 

First  Boy,    These  stupid  Yankees ! 

Second  Boy.  What's  a  man  to  do  when  he  ean't  find 
any  one  at  home  to  tell  him  where  he  is  ? 

First  Boy,  Take  a  seat.  (Throws  himself  into  a 
chair,) 

Second  Boy,  Thank  you.  I'm  tired.  (Sits  dawn^ 
and  removes  drum.)  What  with  marching  and  coun* 
termarching,  and  being  sent  off  on  an  errand,  and  losing 
one's  way  at  the  end,  an  old  soldier  might  well  com- 
plain. Whose  house  do  you  think  this  is,  a  loyalist's 
or  a  rebel's? 

FXrst  Boy.  I  don't  know.  It  seems  to  be  ours  at 
present.  (Sees  the  supper,)  See  here  I  Supper  is 
ready  for  us.    Have  a  bit? 

Second  Boy.  ^  Here's  luck.  Many  thanks,  kind 
friends,  for  the  supper  which  I  feel  as  if  I  might  enjoy. 
(They  both  sit  dovm  to  the  tabte^  and  begin  to  eat.) 

First  Boy.  Here's  a  health  to  our  unknown  host. 
May  he  never  be  a  rebel. 

Second  Boy.  A  health  to  the  King.  Long  life  to 
the  King. 

(They  po/uir  out  tea  and  drink;  while  the  girls^  who  have 
been  looking  in  at  the  doar^  eautkmdy  creep  p>ut  ef 
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their  h%ding'f)iaces  and  advance  into  the  roonu  DoBO- 
THT,  ffesHcukUing  vioknUyy  proposes  to  make  the  boys 
prisoners.  At  a  signal,  the  girls  daap  hands  and 
surround  the  hoys,  who  spring  from  ihs  taJbU,  ai\d  try 
in  vain  to  get  out  of  the  way.  The  girls,  meanwhOe, 
sing,  **  Tou  are  Prisoner  Boys.**) 

(**  Tou  are  Prisoner  Boys.**    Air,  "  Vive  V Amour.**) 

Yon  are  prisoner  boys  in  the  hand  of  your  foe, 

Long  live  liberty; 
We  hold  you  fast,  and  you  cannot  go, 
Long  live  liberty; 
Do  not  try  to  haste  away, 
Qoickly  our  commands  obey; 
We  would  have  you  longer  stay, 
Long  live  liberty. 

Boys.    Let  us  go. 

Girls.     No. 

Dorothy.  You  are  our  enemy,  and  we  have  taken 
yon. 

Boys  (pleadingly).  We  lost  our  way,  and  were 
hungry  and  tired,  and  so  we  stopped  here  to  rest. 
Won't  you  let  us  go? 

Dorothy.    Tell  us  the  news  from  the  war. 

Kate.    Where  is  my  father? 

Anne.    Where  are  my  brothers? 

First  Boy.    I  will  tell  you  a  secret  for  my  liberty. 

Dorothy.  Tell  us  the  secret,  and  we  will  Judge 
whether  it  is  worth  the  liberty. 

First  Boy.  Last  night  two  American  drummers  es- 
caped from  the  King's  company,  which  was  encamped 
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In  a  neighboring  town.  We  were  sent  off  to  find  water 
in  the  woods  near  by,  and,  losing  onr  way,  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  runaways  through  the  branches.  If 
yon  search,  perhaps  yon  can  find  them. 

AU  the  girls.    Let  us  go. 

Dorothy.    Wait,  till  we  hold  a  council  of  war. 
{While  the  older  girls  consult  at  the  rear  of  the  stage^ 

the  other  girls  dance  round  the  prisoners^  singing 

againy  "  Tou  are  Prisoner  Boys.**) 

Dorothy  {coming  foruxird) .  The  council  has  decided 
that  we  will  search  for  the  drummer-boys  who  have 
escaped  from  their  captivity  in  the  British  army ;  but, 
in  order  to  be  more  certain,  the  council  has  decided  to 
take  one  of  the  prisoners  as  guide,  and  to  keep  the 
other  under  a  strong  guard.    Bind  the  prisoner. 

{The  girls  tie  one  of  the  boys  to  a  chair.  Dorotht, 
Eatb,  and  one-Juilf  of  the  girls  prepare  to  start  out 
with  the  other  boy.  The  chorus  then  sings  ^^  Farewell 
Chorusy**  as  they  go  out;  the  sound  gradually  dying 
away  in  the  distance.) 

{^^Farewell  Chorus.**    Air^  «^  There  is  a  Tcmm  in  the 

Town.) 

Farewelly  may  fortune  kind  attend,  kind  attend, 
And  grant  our  quest  a  happy  end,  happy  end! 
Our  oountry'a  call  we  all  obc^ 
In  starting  on  our  search  to-day. 

OBOSUB. —Hand  in  hand  we  go  together, 

Blithe  and  gay  In  perfect  weather. 

Walt  and  watch  until  we  come  to  yon  again,  agikin. 
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Farewell,  all  neighbon,  kind  and  troei  Und  and 

true. 
We  cannot  longer  stay  with  you. 
Onr  country's  call  we  all  obey 
In  starting  on  our  search  to-day. 


SECOND  ACT. 
Scene.  — A  Wood. 

{Enter  two  drummer-boys  in  Continental  costume.     The 

boys  eeem  fatigued,) 

First  Boy.  I  am  so  tired,  I  can  run  no  longer.  Do 
you  know  this  ground,  brother?  Have  we  not  been 
here  before? 

Seoond  Boy.  It  certainly  seems  familiar.  We  have 
been  walking  towards  home,  surely.  Over  there  are 
the  enemy.  I  can  almost  see  their  camp-fires,  and 
down  here  lie  our  troops ;  but  I  cannot  tell  where  we 
are. 

Fir^  Boy.    Let  us  go.  [Exit. 

{Enter  British  boy  and  girls.) 

Bay.    This  is  the  place. 

CHrls.    But  where  are  the  boys? 

Boy.    I  don't  know. 

Dorothy.  Let  us  caU.  {The  girls  cdU  ^'HvUo!'* 
and  the  boy  beats  his  drum.) 

Dorothy.  Perhaps  they  think  we  are  the  endttljr,  fitid 
we  afraid  to  answer. 
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Kate  (calling).    We  are  frieodfl.    We  will  not  hurt 
yoQ.    If  700  are  hiding,  speak. 
Dorothy,    No  answer.    Let  ns  go  on.  [^Exeunt. 

{Boys  re-enter f  leaning  on  each  other.) 

First  Boy.  Look,  brother  1  Here  is  the  same  green 
spot  that  we  saw  before. 

Second  Boy,  We  were  here  a  short  time  before.  Do 
not  be  faint-hearted,  brother.  We  have  lost  oar  way, 
indeed. 

First  Boy.  Oh,  weary  day !  Bat  do  yon  not  think 
that  this  looks  like  our  own  town-lands?  It  is  grand 
to  go  to  war,  but  nothing  is  so  happy  as  to  be  at  home 
once  more. 

Second  Boy.    Shall  we  ever  see  home  again? 

{They  step  to  the  fronts  and  sing  the  dvi/et.) 

{Duet.    Air,  * » Lorelei. ' ' ) 

Our  home  and  friends  seem  dearer 

When  we  are  far  away; 
To  see  cm*  loved  ones  nearer, 

We  fondly  hope  and  pray. 
Alas,  the  light  grows  dhmner, 

The  night  is  coming  on; 
The  enemy's  camp-fires  glimmer, 

And  we  are  lost  from  home. 

The  night  is  cold  and  dreary. 

We  fear  a  cruel  foe; 
We  are  alone  and  weary, 

We  know  not  where  to  go. 
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Be  brave!  for  heaven  is  o'er  ub. 

With  its  bright  sUr  of  love; 
Some  good  may  be  before  us. 

Some  blessing  from  above. 

First  Boy.  Come,  let  us  rest  here  awhile,  and  go 
on  when  we  are  not  quite  so  tired. 

{They  lie  down  on  the  ground,  and  faU  adeep,  A  tar- 
bleau  at  the  rear  of  the  stage  is  seen  representing 
dreams,  a  home-scene,  a  boy  holding  yam  for  his 
grandmother,  or  a  boy  starting  off  for  the  toar.  Any 
appropriate  scene  is  pretty,  or  the  tableau  can  be 
omitted.    At  the  end,  the  children  re-enter,) 

Dorothy,  It  is  growing  late.  The  sun  has  left  the 
tree-tops,  and  shines  a  pale  saffron  through  the 
branches.     We  have  not  found  the  runaways. 

Kate  (impetuously).  No!  You  have  deceived  us, 
wicked  Britisher :  you  shall  be  punished.  We  will  send 
you  to  our  captain. 

Boy,  No:  I  have  not  deceived  you,  let  me  go! 
{The  boy  struggles  to  get  free,  and  finally  frees  himself. 
He  runs  across  the  stage,  and  confronts  the  two  Ameri- 
can boys,) 

British  Boy,     Hullo,  there ! 

American  Boy,     The  enemy. 

First  Boy.  Beat  the  drum ;  sound  the  alarm ;  awake 
the  Middlesex  villagers !  {They  beat  a  tattoo  on  their 
drums.  The  girls  start  bade  in  alarm,  but  come  gradur 
aUy  nearer  and  nearer,  half  timorously.) 

Dorothy.    Who  are  you? 
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Bays,    We  are  drummeTS  for  the  Continental  army. 

Oirls.    They  are  the  boys. 

Dorothy.    How  came  you  here? 

Boys.    We  escaped,  and  have  lost  our  way. 

Oirls.    Brave  boys ! 

Dorothy.  Come  with  us,  and  we  will  show  you  the 
way.  'We  heard  that  some  brave  drummers  had  es- 
caped, and  we  have  come  to  bring  you  home. 

{AU  sing  the  "  Drum  Chorus^"  the  boys  a/xompanying 

the  chorus  on  their  drums,*) 

(*'  Drum  Song.*'     Air^  "  Spanish  Guitar.**) 

Oh,  roll  out  the  drums  in  gay  measure! 

With  music  send  forth  a  glad  sound,  tat  too; 
Oh,  hear  all  ye  people  with  pleasure! 

The  lost  captive  drummers  are  found,  tat  too. 

Chobus.  —  Rat  tat  too,  rat  tat  too,  roll  out  the  drums. 

Oh  roll  out  the  drums,  oh  roll  out  the  drums ! 
Rat  tat  too,  rat  tat  too,  roll  out  the  drums. 
The  lost  captive  drummers  are  found,  tat  too. 

We  found  them  both  sad  and  forsaken. 
And  fearing  the  enemy's  alarm,  tat  too; 

To  safety  and  joy  they're  awakened, 
With  friends  who  will  guard  them  from  harm, 
tattoo. 

Chobus.  —  Rat  tat  too,  rat  tat  too,  etc. 

Oh,  tell  the  good  news  to  the  neighbors  ! 

Oh,  spread  the  good  tiding  around,  tat  tool 
We  have  come  to  the  end  of  labors. 

The  lost  captive  drummer-boys  are  found,  tat  tea 

Chobitb. — Rat  tat  too,  rat  tat  too,  etc. 
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THIRD  ACT. 

A  HusKiNG-SoENE.  —  Pttes  of  cam  on  the  floor  of  a 
|>2am,  bam4ike  room.  Lanterns  are  hung  on  the 
side  for  illumination.  ChUAren  are  seen  sitting  on 
the  flooT^  husking. 

First  Farmer.    A  plentiful  harvest,  neighbor. 

Second  Farmer.  An  excellent  harvest,  and  needed 
in  these  times. 

First  Farmer.  It's  hard  times,  as  yon  say,  neigh- 
bor.    (Shaking  his  head.) 

Second  Farmer.    Hard  times ! 

A  Girl  (excitedly).    Here's  a  red  ear. 

A  Boy  (running  after  her).     Let  me  see  it. 

(^They  run  off  the  stage  and  back  again,  u>hen  they  sit 

down.) 

Anne  (comes  fortoa/rd  and  announces).  You  have 
all  heard,  good  friends,  of  the  capture  that  took  place 
this  morning.  Two  drummer-boys  of  the  enemy's 
army  lost  their  way,  and  were  taken  prisoners  by  the 
company  assembled  at  Mistress  Dorothy's.  They 
stated  that  they  had  seen  two  drummers  of  the  Conti- 
nental army  in  the  woods  near  by ;  and  all  day  a  search 
has  been  made  by  some  of  the  company,  under  the 
direction  of  one  of  the  prisoners.  The  other  prisoner 
is  under  our  guard;  and,  if  it  be  your  pleasure,  we 
will  bring  him  forth. 
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AU*  Brodoee  the  prisoner.  (A  mesaenger  is  sent^ 
atid  won  the  door  open$^  aTid  the  prisoner  under  guard 
is  led  in.    ASL  rise.) 

Anne.    What  shall  be  done  with  the  prisoner? 

SdUy,    Deliver  him  to  the  general. 

Buth.    Let  him  go. 

Farmer.  Keep  him  under  guard  until  the  other 
prisoner  is  produced. 

Anne.  Shall  it  be  your  decision  to  keep  him  under 
guard  until  further  decisions? 

AU.    Guard  him. 

Anne.  Music  is  sweet,  as  we  pluck  the  husks  from 
the  com.  Who  will  sing  of  the  gathered  com,  and  the 
golden  harvest  and  husking? 

First.    The  village  choir  is  here. 

(The  choir  stepforwardy  and  sing  a  husking-baUad  to 

an  old psaJmrtune.) 

(**  Harvest  Hymn.*'    Air^  "  Watts^**  or  any  slow  air.) 

This  is  the  happy  harvest  time, 
(Bright  shines  the  com,  red  f^leams  the  vine) 
When  hnskers  pluck  the  golden  ear 
From  out  the  covering,  dry  and  sear. 

Of  all  the  fruits  of  bounteous  earth, 
Plain  com  and  grain  have  greatest  worth  : 
Then  raise  the  chorus  to  their  praise, 
And  sing  the  song  of  harvest  days. 

Bring  harvest  fields,  fair  autumn  bowers ! 
The  blessing  of  their  frait  is  ours ; 
Bipe  grain  from  chaff  the  farmers  sifty 
And  thank  the  Giver  in  the  gift 
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{At  the  dose  of  the  song,  the  beat  of  drums  is  heard 
otUside.  The  husking  is  stopped  in  aJamiy  and  the 
door  opens.  Enter  the  two  found  drummer^boys^  the 
British  boy,  and  tJ^e  girls.) 

Dorothy.  All's  well,  the  lost  are  found.  {AU  crowd 
around  the  boys.) 

First  Husker.  Poor  boys;  how  cold  and  forlorn 
they  look  I    How  tired  they  seem  I 

Dorothy.  We  had  hunted  through  the  woods  all  the 
afternoon,  and  the  sun  was  just  sinking  out  of  sight, 
when,  suddenly,  we  found  these  two  boys  hidden  like 
children  in  the  woods,  under  the  leaves.  We  woke 
them,  and  at  first  they  thought  us  the  enemy,  and  beat 
an  alarm  on  their  drums ;  but  we  soon  re-assured  them» 
and  brought  them  home. 

Anne  (coming  near,  arkd  looking  at  them  dosdy). 
My  brothers ! 

(She  goes  up  to  tJiem,  and  takes  their  hands,  and  the 

three  move  to  the  rear.) 

Second  Husker.  Sure  enough,  they're  farmer  John's 
boys.  Well,  if  this  isn't  luck,  to  find  children  in  the 
woods  who  belong  to  the  town. 

(The  boys  and  Anke  come  forward,  and  aU  the  huskers 
press  around,  shaking  hands.  After  this,  they  sing  a 
song,  "  Oood  Luck.*') 

("  Good  Luck.'*    Air,  "  Jingle  BeUs.") 

Laugh  and  tell  the  tale 
Of  the  merry  harvest  night, 
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Of  hearts  that  neyer  fidl, 

Of  maldftTW  braye  and  bright. 
The  wood  was  dark  and  cold, 

The  drmnmen  sad  and  lone ; 
What  lock  it  was  to  find  the  boys. 

And  bring  them  safely  home ! 

Chobub.  — Ha  ha  ha,  ha  ha  ha ! 

Laugh  and  tell  the  tale ; 
Ha  ha  ha,  ha  ha  ha ! 
Oh,  braye  hearts  neyer  fall ! 

Oh!  the  merry  tale  unfold 

Of  the  capture  that  was  made 
Of  British  drummers  bold, 

By  the  girls  that  weren't  afraid. 
.  True  courage  never  fails 

In  loTe  or  war,  you  know  ; 
And  the  bravest  wins  the  prize  at  last, 

And  laughs  at  timid  foe. 

Chobub.  —  Ha  ha  ha,  ha  ha  ha,  etc 

Anne.  Our  prisoners  are  still  our  prisoners,  good 
friends. 

{The  British  hoys  are  brought  forward.) 

First  British  Boy.  We  have  been  thinking  over  onr 
sitoation,  and  have  ooncladed,  that,  if  it  please  you,  we 
will  no  longer  serve  the  king,  but  become  one  of  brave 
people  like  yourselves.  We  like  brave  men,  and  we 
will  be  brave  with  you. 

JM.    A  good  plan. 

Dorothy  {stepping  forward^  and  taking  their  hands). 
Be  welcomed,  Englishmen. 
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Anne  (coming  forward).  Ton  have  saved  my  broth- 
ers, and  have  won  our  heartfelt  thanks. 

Kate.  Tes,  stay,  and  help  us  keep  oar  villages  and 
fields  from  the  enemy. 

American  Boys  (coming  fortoard,  and  shaking  hands 
ioith  the  two  British  boys).  Let  as  condude  a 
peace. 

Anne.  Was  there  ever  such  a  wonderfal  end  to  a 
tea-party! 

First  British  Boy.  Were  there  ever  sach  coorageoas 
girls! 

Dorothy.  Bring  in  the  masic.  Before  the  smiling 
harvest-moon  mounts  higher,  let  us  celebrate  the  festi* 
val  and  the  return  of  our  friends  with  a  merry  contra- 
dance.    Bring  in  the  music. 

(The  fiddler  comes  in.) 

Fiddler.    Choose  partners  for  money-musk. 

(  7%e  ehUdren  form  in  two  rows^  and  dance  money'-musk^ 
or  some  old-fashioned  dance.  After  tJie  dance  the 
girls  put  on  tJieir  bonnets^  some  of  the  boys  have  Ian- 
temsy  and  aU  prepare  to  go  h>ome.) 

Anne  (coming  forward^  and  courtesying).  Good* 
even,  Mistress  Dorothy:  we  thank  you  for  a  pretty 
tea-party. 

Bvih.  Good-even,  Mistress  Dorothy :  I  have  had  a 
very  delightful  time. 

McXty.  Good-even,  Mithreth  Dorothy :  I've  had  a 
bootiful  time. 
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Hy  birthday  now  is  over, 

And  the  merry  play  is  done ; 
When  I  have  another  party, 

I  hope  you  all  will  come. 
We  may  not  take  a  prisoner. 

But  we'll  have  a  cup  of  tea ; 
So  say  farewell  till  then. 

In  a  parting  melody. 

{JU  9ing  "  Oood-night  Song.'') 

{^^  Ooodrnight   Song."     Air,   ''Bonnie   is    Over  the 

Ocean.") 

Kind  neighbors,  we  bid  you  good-morrow: 
We  have  shown,  as  we  acted  our  parts. 

How  closely  delight  follows  sorrow, 
When  courage  enkindles  kind  hearts. 

Chobus.  ^Good-night,  good-night, 

Good-night,  we  heartily  say,  we  say; 
Good-night,  good-night. 
Oh!  good-night,  heartily  say. 

We  part  in  sincere  exultation 
That  we  have  found  friends  in  the  foe: 

Prosperity  comes  to  the  nation 
From  the  calm  that  succeeds  to  the  woe. 

Cbobitb.  — Good-night,  etc. 

We  thank  you,  good  friends,  for  attention; 

We  hope  we  have  caused  you  delight; 
Pray,  keep  us  in  kind  recollection; 

We  wish  you  sweet  dreams  and  good-night. 

Chobus. — GkK>d-night,  etc. 
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INTRODUCTOET  N013L 


SsmtAL  jtan  rino*,  (he  fbllowing  Flay  was  writlMi  hf 
Kn.  Lewis  Jeirej,  of  Charleitoii,  8.  C,  anlibor  of  ^'VeniOB 
Grore,"  and  **  Hcden  Courtenay't  Ptomiie; "  and  from  time  to 
time  additioas  were  made  to  it,  ontU  it  waa  oompleted  in  its  pree* 
ent  form* 

Two  jean  ago,  it  wai  performed  in  Boxiniiy,  Maet.,  by  about 
Bixtj  children,  and  iti  lucoetf  hae  induced  ua  to  oflto  it  to  you 
for  publication. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  play  itMU;  it  may  be  profltaUe  to 
giro  some  hinti  in  regard  to  the  beet  manner  of  **  bringing  out " 
the  piece. 

The  force  of  sixty  children.  If  00  many  be  employed,  if  a 
pretty  strong  one,  and  we  would  adriie  our  prospectiye  stage 
manager  to  proTide  himself  with  much  patience,  and  a  sufficient 
'number  of  copies  of  the  play,  to  aToid  the  troublesome  duly  of 
copying  the  different  parts  of  the  actors.  We  shall  mention  all 
the  characters  in  turn,  with  a  slight  description  of  dress,  man- 
ners, etc. 

Th§  ChoruB,  On$  person  must  take  charge  of  the  young 
girls  who  are  to  perform  this  part.  Their  ages  may  be  from  ten 
to  sixteen  years.  They  must  be  dressed  as  nearly  alike  as  con- 
fenient,  white  being  the  prettiest  costume.  They  must  be 
arranged  aocor^Dng  to  height,  and  must  bow  to  the  audience  be- 
fore and  after  singing.  The  curtain  rises  after  they  are  as* 
sembled,  and  foils  before  they  leare  the  stage.  They  must  know 
the  words  of  the  songs^  and  sing  them  distinctly.    A  piano  b^ 
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hind  the  9emiM  greftUj  belpf  them  to  keep  time  and  tone.  The 
trio  of  "  Home,  fweet  Home,"  toondt  best  when  the  three  chil- 
dren etend  hy  the  piano,  oat  of  dght,  with  the  choma  on  tlM 
■tage.    The  Choma  appears  foor  timea. 

The  SoUbierB,  The  Soldiers  conaiat  of  a  company  of  thirty, 
if  possible,  with  captain,  lieutenants,  etc.;  and  they  must  be 
thoronghly  drilled  bj  some  one  who  will  have  the  whole  charge 
of  them  all  through  the  representation.  At  the  appointed  scene 
they  are  to  come  upon  the  stage  in  three  squads,  with  drums  aad 
a  color-bearer.  If  a  public  room  be  used,  the  soldiers  may 
remain  in  an  ante-room,  and  march  up  the  aialea  of  the  liall, 
wliich  has  a  good  effect.  The  aquads  are  drilled  on  the  stage, 
and  then  formed  into  a  aquare,  the  captain  deairing  the  standard- 
bearer,  wlio  must  be  chosen  with  regard  to  hia  yoice,  to  stand 
forward  and  lead  a  suitable  song  that  has  been  well  practised, 
all  the  boys  joining  in  the  chorus.  At  the  end  of  the  song  any 
local  interest  may  be  cheered.  As  the  last  squad  marches  off, 
the  Lost  Children  are  to  go  after  them,  cheering  and  throwing 
up  their  hats,  and  the  curtain  fledls  on  the  empty  stage. 

The  Ethdoptane.  This  will  probably  be  the  most  difBcult  part 
of  the  entertainment.  The  dress,  inatruments,  and  talk  are 
as  nearly  like  those  of  professional  Etbiopiana  as  possible.  The 
time  allotted  to  them  Is  about  thirty  minutea. 

Mr.  and  Mre,  Manly  are  dressed  as  gentleman  and  lady  in 
morning  costume, -»  Mrs.  Manly  in  a  dress  with  a  train;  Mr. 
Manly  with  mustache,  cane,  and  beaver  hat.  The  most  diffi- 
cult part  of  their  rdle  is  the  grief  that  they  most  show. 

The  CMdren  must  be  the  smallest  that  can  be  found  possess- 
ing the  right  capaci^  for  assuming  their  parts.  The  real  ages 
are  necessarily  greater  than  the  assumed  ones.  The  totn  and 
soiled  dresses  in  which  they  first  appear  may  easily  be  slipped 
off  by  Bridget.  In  the  eyening  scene,  the  boy  must  be  lying 
with  his  head  in  LHy'e  lap :  My  may  be  sitting  on  a  log,  to  raise 
her  somewhat,  and  she  is  to  sing  him  a  little  home  tone  or  hymn, 
after  which  the  Sailor  appeara.  LHy  must  drawl  out  the  worda 
**  down  yonder,"  and  point  with  her  hand. 
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nt  So/Oof's  gwb  li  the  oonunoD  United  StolM  marfaie  drees. 
Wlien  Botiidiig  the  weatlier»  at  he  woiiden  whel  lie  oen  do  te 

fhA  ehfldren,  lie  mmt  nee  a  good  deal  of  aetloii»  and  look  up  ae 

If  al  the  doada. 

m#  So/Oof's  MoOm^M  dieu  la  oompoeed  of  a  weU-flowered 
ehinta  pattern,  with  a  mnilin  apron,  and  mob  cap  trimmed  with 
ribbon.  Her  appearance  when  the  cnrtain  rieei  if  that  of  deep 
dejection,  and  the  change  if  great  aa  Jotk  comet  in,  The  tong 
with  the  f  pinning-wheel  lendf  a  great  eharm  to  her  part.  When 
Jack  wUftlef  and  dances  for  the  children,  her  singing  '*  Yankee 
Doodle  "  and  clapping  her  liands  helps  tha  part.  Cake  la  hand^ 
to  the  children. 

The  morning  walk  of  tha  jonng  .SflZs  and  jBtAu  most  be  done 
with  many  airs  and  graces,  and  a  drawling  style.  Tlie  disgust 
expressed  at  the  collision  with  the  Tum%  Ori»r  must  be  yerjr 
manifest,  and  the  jronng  conple  walk  off  arm  in  arm,  ignorant 
that  the  Tow%  Orur  is  watching  and  in<tniftiring  them.  Dress, 
walking  costome. 

The  WeUehmum  appears  after  the  curtain  rises,  calling  tha 
hour ;  and  then,  if  it  is  thought  best,  he  sings  a  humorous  but 
appropriate  song.  His  dress  is  like  a  policeman's.  The  Town 
OrUr  knocks  against  him  as  he  enters.  He  must  be  proTided 
withabell,  andapUcard  with  ^'Xos^OMclrsii/''  upon  it,  and  be 
yeiy  rough  in  his  manner. 

Bridget,  the  nurse,  ii  to  wear  a  bright-pink  calico  dress,  rather 
short,  with  high  neck  and  long  sleeves.  She  must  be  able  to 
use  the  Irish  brogue,  and  act  her  part  well  in  detaiL 

In  &e  final  scene,  be  sure  to  have  the  Okorut  all  rea^y  behind 
the  scenes  to  saj,  **  They're  found,"  at  the  ri^^t  time. 

When  LUy  is  to  separate  her  fitther  and  the  Sailer^  let  them 
be  directly  in  front  of  the  stage.  The  whole  of  the  last  act  must 
be  performed  deliberately,  and  each  set  of  talkers  must  come 
forward,,  and  then  retire. 

Ahiea/ye  avoid  having  ihe  tMdrm'e  haeke  1o  the  muNmue* 

At  the  end  of  the  Filth  Act,  the  JBihdopianM  and  Ohorm  coma 
tai  and  Join  in  the  last  song.    Tha  CRoncs  stands  bahind»  and  tha 
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mt  of  tlM  chaiMton  m  amaged  ftooordliig  to  tibe  taite  of  tiia 
Bumager.  One  fliiger  Imdt  in  the  song  **  Come  with  me,**  and 
•UtiieieefcJoinintfae^^Timlnln."  The  Ftologne  and  SpUogne 
are  said  by  the  WakihmuMt  at  he  haa  less  to  do  than  the  otben; 
and  he  repeats  the  fhnner  befbre  the  flnt,  and  the  kttar  after  the 
hwtchoras. 

In  regard  to  drilling  the  ehildreny  we  would  only  ioggest  thai 
tiiejr  meet  as  often  as  twice  a  week*  hot  that  the  whole  oompaoj 
need  meet  but  twice  oU  iogM/tr^  and  then  onlj  when  thej  all 
know  their  pacts.  The  best  way  to  dispose  of  the  CRomt  and 
86ldier$  is  for  them  to  oocnpy  the  reiy  front  seate,  so  that  they 
may  see  the  play»  and  the  girls  may  be  easily  called  when  they 
are  wanted,  and  the  86idimr%  marched  into  their  seate  after  the 
drill  is  OTsr. 

Bnt  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  number  of  children  first  men« 
Honed  to  take  part  in  the  play ,  if  a  smaller  number  shonld  wish 
to  represent  it.  The  Chonif»  Mdisrv »  and  BOmpima  are  oo^ 
aooessoiies,  but  not  essential  to  the 
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PERSONS  BRFBESSNTBD. 


Mb.  ICAiiLTy  TowH  CmaoLf 

Mbs.  hUxLTp  Watcbmav, 

Jaiob  and  Lilt  (ekQdrmi)y  Sailob's  Mothhr» 

BBn>OBT  (t?i6  nwne).  Jack  thb  Sailob, 

Miss  Fitzaixbh,  Mb.  Bovthxb  (a  damiif)f 

DiOK  ABD  BrmopxAirty  Chobus  ov  OxblIi 

SOLDXBBS* 


FBOLOGUX. 

How  glorious  is  the  Histrionio  Art  I 

Toall  feel  it  more  than  ever  ere  we  part 

Who  like  aa  aotor,  smiles  and  tears  can  win, 

And  point  the  path  to  virtue  or  to  sin  ? 

I  meant  to  say  a  Prologue  long,  subUme, 

Whose  words  would  triumph  o'er  the  wreck  of  timt} 

I  meant  to  utter  axioms  wise  and  true ; 

But  Tm  convinced  that  this  would  never  do ; 

For  our  stage  manager  bade  me  beware 

I  did  not  take  more  time  than  was  my  sham. 

Ah !  one  thing  more  he  bade  me  eurdy  saj, 

DonH  be  too  critical  upon  owrfiay. 

T 
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{JBiUer  Ohobus  of  Oibls.) 


Ftom  yon-der  costly  dwelling,  Wliat  floats,  whatfloats, up- 


on      the  air? 


•nddsn    ory        of  sor  -  row,  Wbat 


ao-oent      of      des-fMdrl     In  yon  -  der     cost-ly 


K,   Thi 


dwell-lng,  Thexeweopsln       an     -     gulahwlld,       ▲ 


1 


1 


mother,  bro  -  ken  heart-ed,Who  cries  my  lost,  lost  child. 


Firti  wniou        "Fiom  yonder  costly  dwelling 
sddress  seeond  yoioes.    What  floats,  what  floats  upon  the  air  f 

What  sadden  ciy  of  sorrow  ? 

What  accent  of  despair? 
In  yonder  costly  dwelling, 

There  weeps,  in  deepest  anguish  wild» 
A  mother  broken-hearted, 
Who  cries, «« My  lost,  lost  child ! " 


Smohq  voict$ 
sddress  flrst  TOtoes 


Firti  voMff        What  glimmering  light  ^[iproaches 
sddress  seoond  toIsss.      Along  the  gloomy,  gloomy  way? 

What  fearfhl  words  are  spoken 

Before  the  dawning  day? 
The  Watchman's  lantern  glimmers 
Amid  the  night  so  dark  and  wild» 
And  tiie  Crier's  voice  is  shontinf 
MLostohildl  Lostchildl  Lortehlldl* 


address  first  TOiess. 
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7        OkoruB        And  now  to  jou,  dear  pstroni , 

The  old,  the  young,  the  girls,  the  boji» 
Our  Flay  will  tell  its  story,  — 

Its  sorrows  and  its  joys. 
And  when,  returning  homeward. 

Ton  gather  lorlng  hand  in  hand. 
May  no  «' Lost  ChUd  "  be  missing 
From  oat  yonr  household  hand. 


ACT  L 

SobvbL — ^  OAomder  tn  Mb.  Maklt's  J9<niM  Mbs, 
Mahlt  discovered  reading  a  book. 

Mrs,  JUanly,  Well,  I  declare,  this  everlasting  thought 
about  children  gives  one  very  little  time  for  improving 
one's  mind.  Ah,  for  the  days  of  girlhood  once  more, 
when  I  could  devote  at  least  half  an  hour  to  the  mom- 
mg's  paper,  a  day  now  and  then  to  a  novel  {pointing 
to  the  book) J  and  sometimes  indulge  —  in  doing  noth- 
ing I  Ah  I  the  times  are  changed.  (  CdUing.)  Bridget^ 
bring  the  children. 

{JBnter  Bbidqxt.) 

JBridget.    And  is  it  me  that  you're  calling,  ma'am  ? 

36'8.  Jbnljf,  Yes,  Bridget;  I  wish  to  send  the  chil« 
dren  into  the  court  to  get  some  fresh  air,  it  is  so  dose 
here ;  but  we  must  have  them  looking  neat,  you  know. 

JSridgeL  And  it's  never  neat  that  they  be,  Mrs. 
Manly,  Master  Jamie's  nose  most  especially.  My  ould 
fiither  used  to  have  a  bit  of  a  joke  upon  that  same  sub- 
ject, and,  if  yell  not  object^  FU  jist  enlighten  ye  a  bit 
conaarning  it. 
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Mrs.  Manly.  Ah,  Bridget^  how  many  things  fhat  old 
&ther  of  yoora  has  to  answer  fori  Well,  I  snppose  I 
most  have  patience  and  listen  to  70a,  for  yon  are  a  good 
fiiithfal  creatnre. 

Bridget  {basJ^fkdly).  Ah,  Misthress  Manly,  and  isn't 
it  that  yon  are  blarneying  me  this  morning? 

Mrs.  Manly.  By  no  means,  Bridget:  bnt  qoiok,  the 
story! 

JBridget  I  was  a  going  to  fetch  the  childer  jist,  bat 
here  comes  the  darlints  themselves.  St.  Patterick,  how 
soiled  they  be!  {MUer  children  in  a  sailed  etaie. 
Bbidgst  carries  Jamib  forward  and  inyi^ecCs  him.) 
My  ould  &ther  used  to  tell,  that  a  Paddy,  being  asked 
why  he  wore  his  stockings  wrong  side  out,  replied,  *^  Be- 
case  there's  a  hole  on  the  ither  side  of  them ;"  so  now. 
Master  Jamie,  I  will  turn  your  stocking. 

Mrs.  Manly  {holding  up  her  hands).  Alas  I  there's 
no  denying  that  we  poor  mothers  are  a  hard-used  race  I 
Bridget,  get  the  children  ready. 

{The  chUdren^s  soiled  appearance  may  be  managedb% 
UtHng  them  appear  with  old  and  torn  garments 
vpon  them  to  cover  the  nice  ones  underneath^  and 
BRmaxT  can  easily  slip  them  off  while  talking.) 

Bridget  {dressing  the  children).  Well,  my  lady,  the 
story  that  I  was  about  to  tell  ye  was  the  like  of  thisi 
•—Be  quiet,  Master  Jamie  {shaking  him;  Jamib  makes 
a  face  at  her).  My  ould  fether  used  to  tell  me  that 
he  met  me  walking  very  fast  in  the  street  when  I  was 
a  bit  of  a  child,  and  he  says  to  me,  ^  Wdl,  Biddy,**  says 
he,  ^  and  what  are  you  racing  at  that  rate  fbr,  mj  girl  t** 
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—  Master  Jamie,  be  aisy  won't  yoa?  (Jamib  shakes 
himself.)  ^  Oy  &ther,''  aayB  I,  "  and  isn't  it  me  nose  ia 
a  Fanning,  and  it'a  I  that's  obliged  to  keep  pace  with  it.'* 

J&«.  Maady  (laughinff).  As  nsoal,  Bridget,  your 
story  about  yoar  old  father  is  of  a  style  peculiar  to  your* 
self.  (  Coming  fartoard  toith  the  children  and  stooping  to 
tie  on  their  hcUs,)  And  now,  Lily,  you  are  going  to  play 
in  the  court ;  remember,  you  must  take  the  best  care  in 
the  world  of  Jamie,  for  you  are  growing  very  old.  You 
are  four  years  old  to-day.  Don't  let  the  carriages  run 
over  him;  don't  let  him  play  in  the  dirt;  don't  let  him 
tumble  down,  —  don't — let  me  see  I  are  there  any  more 
don'ts?  Yes,  one  more,  —  don't  follow  the  soldiers  if 
they  come.  Do  you  hear?  Now  give  mother  a  kiss, 
and  then  you  and  Jamie  say  your  little  verses  before 
you  go. 

Children.  ** '  My  bird  is  dead,'  said  Nancy  Ray," 
etc.    (  Or  any  haby  poem.) 

Mrs.  Manly.  Take  them  now,  Bridget.  They  will 
be  out  of  your  way  all  the  morning  while  you  are  wash- 
ing, and  you  can  accomplish  a  great  deal. 

Bridget,  O,  yes,  Misthress  Manly, — I  will  do  a  dale 
of  that  same  when  they  are  foment  the  house.  My  oold 
father  used  to  say  ^-  ^ 

Mrs.  Manly.  Never  mind  your  old  father's  story  now, 
Bridget ;  to-morrow  will  do  as  welL 

Bridget.    And  surely  the  time  that's  convanient  to 

you,  Misthress  Manly,  will  be  jist  as  convanient  to  me. 

IMeeunt  Bbidgbt  and  children.     Curtain  faUs. 
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SgbnxII.  —  Roimi  in  Mb.  Manlt's  haute.  EmUr 
Dick,  a  colored  servant^  io  set  the  tabie^  during  which 
operation  hs  mahea  several  mistakes. 

Dick  {grunibling).  Half-past  two  o'clock,  and  de 
knives  no  clean  yet,  and  I  has  to  set  dls  yere  table.  An' 
only  one  bressed  evenin'  in  de  week  can  I  git  to  go  oat 
and  sing  wid  de  boys.  Fll  change  my  place,  yon  see  if 
I  don't. 

Mrs.  Manly  {from  without).  Dick,  what  are  you 
doing?  make  haste! 

Dick.    Yes,  ma'am,  Fse  coming. 

SoxNB  III. — Mbs.  Maklt  at  work  in  another  room. 

Mrs.  Manly.  Where  can  Mr.  Manly  be  ?  O,  this  hor- 
rid business,  business  all  the  time  I  I  wish  people  could 
live  like  birds. 

{Enter  Mb.  Manlt.    Mbs.  Manlt  rises.) 

Mr,  Manly.  Well,  wife,  how  goes  the  day  with  you 
here  ?  It  was  a  bright  morning  enoagh,  but  these  gath- 
ering clouds  betoken  a  stormy,  dismal  night. 

Mrs.  Manly,  Good  day  to  you,  sir.  May  Gh>d  help 
the  poor,  and  all  who  may  be  exposed,  then  I 

Mr.  Manly.  Well,  words  won't  help  them  at  any  rate, 
neither  will  they  altogether  bring  in  dinner.  Is  it 
ready?    And  the  children,  where  are  they? 

Mrs.  Manly.  They  were  playing  a  while  ago  in  the 
court  with  the  neighbors'  children ;  but  as  you  always 
like  to  have  a  little  frolic  with  them  before  dinner,  and 
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as  the  doads  threaten  rain,  I  wQl  send  Bridget  for  thAiiL 
(  OaUing.)    Here,  Bridget  1 

(JErUer  Bbedoxt.) 

Bridget.    And  it's  here  that  I  am,  ma'am. 

Mrs,  Manly.  Bridget^  go  into  the  court  and  bring 
the  children  home.    It  is  nearly  dinner-time. 

Bridget.  Yes,  ma'am,  they're  dishing  it  up,  and  it's 
jist  now  that  I  left  the  wash-tub  to  go  for  the  childer ; 
and  tossed  enongh  it  is  that  I  shall  find  them,  I  warrant 
ye,  which  all  comes  of  their  playing  in  the  court. 
Nearly  a  week  will  it  take  me  to  somb  their  hands  and 
faces,  and  comb  oat  their  tanglesome  hair. 

Mr.  Manfy.  Well,  well,  Bridget,  bring  them  quickly, 
and  tell  Dick  to  bring  up  dinner  at  once. 

Bridget.    Yes,  sir,  he's  a  fetchin'  it  now. 

IJSitit  Bbidoxt. 

Jfi*,  Manly.  Well,  my  dear  wife,  with  due  reverence 
for  your  opinions,  pray  permit  me  to  say  that  I  find  your 
Bridget,  whom  you  cry  up  to  me  as  perfection,  the  ver- 
iest bore  in  creation.  Somehow  or  other,  one  mtiat 
listen  to  what  she  says ;  and  although  she  talks  forever, 
all  that  she  does  say  might  generally  be  summed  up  in 
three  words,  —  ^  my  ould  father."  But  I  will  forgive  her 
all  her  faults,  if  she  will  only  hasten  with  the  precious 
ones,  for  the  hours  have  been  very  long  since  I  saw 
them  this  morning.  I  declare  it  is  worth  a  day's  toil  to 
have  a  peep  at  them  when  I  come  home,  wife.  I  hope 
that  I  am  not  too  proud  of  the  treasures,  though. 
When  I  am  most  tired  and  puzzled  vrith  business,  I 
have  but  to  think  of  Lily's  bright  eyes,  and  Jamie's  lisp- 
ing efforts  to  speak,  and  all  goes  right  with  me  again^ 
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What  with  the  thought  of  them,  and  of  yoa  too,  dear 
wife  (laying  hi$  Jiand  affectiofUMUily  up<mh&r  $^^ 
I  do  believe  that  I  am  the  happiest  man  in  creation. 
Bat  the  children,  where  are  they? 

{Enter  BBiDGxr,  robbing  and  breoMssa*) 

Bridget.    Ma'am,  the  childer  'b  gone  I 

Mrs.  Manly  {quite  composedly).  Well,  Bridget,  they 
cannot  be  far  off;  go  and  bring  them.  They  may  be  at 
Mrs.  Smith's,  or  Mrs.  Brown's ;  be  quick,  for  we  are 
waiting. 

Bridget  {still  sobbing).  I  've  been  to  both,  ma'am,  and 
they  say  they  have  not  been  there  to-day,  but  they  saw 
them  playing  in  the  court  this  morning,  and  if  they're 
not  in  there,  that  they  must  tiave  strayed  out  after  the 
soldiers.  I  was  sure  that  some  evil  would  come  over 
them  to-day,  Mr.  Manly,  your  honor,  for  I  could  not 
slape  for  dhraming  of  them  last  night.  My  ould  father 
used  — 

Mr,  Manly.  Hush,  Bridget !  This  really  looks  seri- 
ous, wife.    I  will  go  myself  after  the  runaways. 

{^JSxit  Mb.  Manlt,  followed  by  Bbibobt. 

Mrs.  Manly.  Well,  after  all,  children  are  a  trouble, 
from  the  first  minute  they  enter  the  world  till  they  fly 
from  the  paternal  roof  to  matrimony.  Talk  of  mater- 
nal pleasures  to  the  winds !  Nobody  knows  —  ah,  no- 
body knows  the  responsibilities  of  a  mother,  until  the 
trial  is  really  undertaken ;  what  patching,  what  piecing, 
what  lengthening,  what  shortening  of  little  garments, 
what  anxieties,  what  tears,  what  prayers!  O,  childreni 
children,  you  will  be  the  death  of  me  I 
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■ 

{Be^mter  Mb.  Maitlt,  BMmexTi  otuIDigk.) 

JBr.  Manly.  Wife,  the  children  are  really  nowhere 
to  be  found;  quick,  pat  on  your  bonnet  and  look  for 
them  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  while  I  will  take  the 
west,  Dick  the  north,  and  Bridget  the  south;  then 
should  our  search  prove  unsuccessful,  and  the  worst 
come  to  worst,  we  will  send  for  the  Town  Crier,  and 
get  the  neighbors'  help.  [  Cktrtain  falU. 


ACTIL 

Scxint  L — A  company  of  soUHers  cometiponthe  sta^e 
in  three  squade  to  form  a  square^  and  are  drilled  by 
the  captain.  The  color-bearetj  who  muet  be  a  singer^ 
st^  forward  at  the  paptairie  command^  raises  the 
flag^  and  singe  a  song^  which  has  a  choras  for  the  rest 
of  the  boys^  sitch  as  ^  BaJBy  round  the  flag,  boys/* 
or  any  suitable  song.  The  captain  Jias  then  three 
cheers  given  him^  the  drummers  roll  their  drums^  and 
the  soldiers  are  marched  off  in  squads.  As  the  last 
man  is  going  off,  Jakxe  and  Lilt  come  from  the 
opposite  side  and  walk  across  the  stagCy  hurrahing 
and  tossing  their  hats^  and  follow  the  soldiers  out^ 
and  are  thus  lost. 

m 

ScBNx  II. — Mb.  Maklt's  kitchen. — MUer  Dick  and 
Ethiopuks.  ITiis  band  must  consist  of  four  boys 
who  can  play  on  the  bones^  baryo  or  guitar^  tamboU' 
rinSf  etc.    They  are  to  have  songs  and  jokes  of  the 
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n^o  order ^  according  to  their  cogpaeUyy  thertfore  the 
vihoU  scene  is  not  written  in  fiM  here.  The  Ethi- 
opians come  in  one  by  one^  and  Diok  does  the  honors. 

Dick  (heaaing  a  knocking).  Come  in,  come  in,  Cuff; 
don't  be  bashful  {They  sit  looking  at  one  another. 
Another  knock.) 

Dick.  Dat's  Bob.  I  knows  him.  How  d'ye  do,  Mr. 
Johnson.  {As  they  shake  hands,  there  are  ttoo  very 
hud  raps.) 

Dick.  Welcome,  gemmen, — Mr.  Sdpio  and  Ciesar. 
Make  yourself  at  home.  Haw,  haw  1  Dey  tink  bis  boy 
is  gone  after  de  ohillun  what's  lost,  —  but  not  so,  I  says. 
I  can't  possibly  go  tell  I  have  a  good  sing  and  supper. 
{They  aU  gather  round  the  toNsy  etc.  Twenty  minutes 
only  given  to  them.)  [  Ckirtain/atts. 


ACT  m. 

SoBNx  I. — A  reHred  and  silent  lane  in  the  neighbor^ 
hood  of  the  wharves.  Lily,  sitting  upon  the  ground, 
uiiih  Jaiob  €uUq>  in  her  lap;  sings  a  lullaby. 

lAXy.    Poor  Jamie.    Jamie's  tired.    Come,  mamma. 

{Enter  Sailob  Boy,  whistling,  and  stumbles  over  them.) 

Sailor  Boy.  Hallo  t  little  people,  what's  in  the  wind 
now?  I  should  think  that  it  was  bedtime  for  you 
both ;  yes,  quite  time  for  you  to  turn  in,  for  night  is 
coming  on,  and  the  skies  look  mighty  murky  to  lee- 
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warcL  I  say^^-yoa  had  better  hoist  lail  and  be  gone. 
Hallo,  young  ones,  where  mi^t  yoa  live  ? 

lAly.    Hush  I    Jamie's  tired. 

SaXlor  JSoy,  But  yoa  must  go  home  now,  little 
people;  don't  yon  see  how  fast  the  rain  is  coming 
down  ?  Tell  me  where  yon  live,  and  what  might  be 
your  names,  and  I  will  give  yoa  a  lift  myself  thongh 
the  captain  is  a  waiting  for  me.  Now,  what  might  be 
your  name,  I  say  ?    {Stooping  over  Lilt.) 

JLOy.    My  name  is  Lily. 

SaUor  Boy.  That's  only  the  beginning ;  what's  the 
end  ?    I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she  didn't  know  what  her 

ft 

own  name  is.  She's  a  mighty  little  oreatmre,  anyhow, 
to  know  anything.  And  what  might  be  toother  one's 
name  ?    {Stooping  over  Jamib.) 

JUh/.    Jamie.    Jamie's  tired.    Come,  mamma. 

Sailor  Boy  {despairingly).  lattle  girl,  what  is 
your  father's  name,  Uien?    Can't  yon  tell  a  body  that? 

lAly.  His  name  is  Papa,  and  mamma's  name  is 
Mamma;  they  live  down  yonder.  {Pointing  in  the 
distance^ 

Sailor  Boy  {thought/kOy).  What's  to  be  done? 
Whew,  bow  it  rains!  Tis  not  in  a  sailor's  nature  to 
leave  them  here  to  perish  in  this  lonely  place ;  if  I  did, 
I  should  expect  to  go  to  Davy  Jones's  locker  next  voy- 
age. Yes,  what's  to  be  done  ?  that's  a  poser.  At  any 
rate  they  shan't  suffer  from  cold.  (  Takes  off  hie  jacket^ 
and  lays  it  ooer  them.)  If  Jamie's  white  &ce  hasn't  a 
look  of  our  baby  that's  dead  at  home !  {Pacing  up 
and  down  as  if  he  were  on  shipboard.)  Yes,  here's  a 
regular  blow,  a  stiff  nor'easter.    We  can't  stay  here^ 
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that's  oertain ;  and  if  I  was  to  go  to  look  for  tbeif 
whereabontfl,  the  captain  would  think  that  I  had  de* 
sorted^  and  be  as  mad  as  biases;  and  then  again,  he 
said  he  would  sail  to-night,  and  he  certainly  will  go 
when  the  blow  is  over ;  so  here  goes,  —  I  won't  desert 
the  little  ones.  I  know  somebody  at  home  that  will 
be  glad  enough  to  have  them,  -—  my  dear  mother,  that 
buried  her  own  little  baby.  But  that's  neither  here 
nor  there.  The  captain's  a  good  man,  and  he'll  help 
me  out  of  this  box.  Come,  little  young  ones,  Fll  do 
my  best  by  yon,  and  carry  you  to  my  mother,  and  run 
and  tell  the  captain.  {Take$  them  by  the  hand^  and 
vxdks  sloujfy  atU.) 

ScBNB  II.  —  Watchman  walking  to  and  fro  in  a 
street  Sings  a  song.  Enter  Towk  Cbdeb  wiih  a 
belL     They  run  against  each  other. 

Watchman.    Past  two  o'clock  1    Past  two  o'clock  I 

Toton  Crier.  Hallo  there  I  Stop  your  clatter,  and 
listen  to  a  body. 

Watchman.    What's  the  row  ? 

Town  Crier.    Children  lost. 

Watchma/n.    Children  been  lost  before  to-night. 

Town  Crier.    Know  you  naught  about  these  ? 

Watchman.    Describe  'em. 

Town  Crier.  Boy  and  girl;  four  years  old,  and 
three  years  old ;  had  on  hat,  little  aprons,  and  so  forth ; 
strayed  away  to-day,  it  is  supposed  after  the  soldiers. 

WaUhman.  Never  seed  the  like.  Past  two  o'clock ; 
past  two  o'clock. 

Town  Crier.  Well,  then  it  is  a  gone  case,  and  they 
must  be  where  some  of  the  folks  think  they  are,  —  in 
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die  wftter.  Hark'ee,  old  fowl,  if  70a  ihould  hear  tell 
of  ftoythmg  about  the  babiei^  Mr.  Manly  will  reward 
ye^  ye  know.    (  Going.) 

WaUhm/an*  Hold  on  a  bit.  Now,  I  oome  to  think 
on*t,  Jem  Slnkea,  him  aa  waa  on  guard  before  me  here, 
did  tell  me  that  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  rather  sua- 
picioos  sight  at  dosk, — one  of  the  sailor  boys  of  the 
Water  Witoh  carrying  two  little  children  towards  the 
ship!  but  as  he  knows  the  boy,  and  knows  that  he  is  a 
clever  lad,  he  thought  it  was  all  right,  and  let  him  alone ; 
but  if  you  are  on  that  track,  my  boy,  the  scent  is  lost  in 
the  water,  for  the  Water  Witch  put  off  to  sea  nigh  two 
hours  ago. 

Town  Orier.  Oho^  oho  I  that's  something,  though ; 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  the  money.  [  Jfeit;  running. 

Ohona.    Lajttxbn  Sonq. 


i 


JLJl^'JU 


L   Dear  neighbor,  pray  lend  me  your  lantern  to  night:  The 
S.   Dear  neighbor,  pray  lend  me  vonr  lantern  to-night ;   If 
a.   And,  ahoiildyoa  e'er  wander,  to  help  yon  I'll  oome,  And, 


no 


iky  It  la  dark  and  the  stars  glTO 
the  glasses  aredimmed  I  will  rab  them 
like  the  poor  lost  ones,  ru  Ining  you    sale  home';  Ihen 


light;   Hy 
aU bright;  And 


shepherd  has  lost    on  the    moon-tain    hU    lambs,  And 

If  one    Is     broken,    a     good    tam,ru       do;    FU 
keep  them  from  stombllng  mfd  darkness  and  stom,  And 


I    woold  fldn    ear  •  ly    them  baok    to    their  dams, 
mead    it,    and  glTe      ft     back  per  -  feot     to     yon. 
Iff      your  bright  light  we    wiU  biing  them  boma  warn. 
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ACT  IV. 

Sgbhb  L  —  Sailob  Boy's  Aome.  Picture  of  a  $k^ 
large  shelhy  ete^  lying  about.  Sailob's  Mothsb, 
spinning  at  a  wheels  eiUinffj  and  einging  **When 
ehaU  we  meet  again  f^ 

WoBlir  SHALL  Wb  ICBBT  AaADT? 


jlJ.J' JIJ  J  JUfliffig 


vjr 


1 .  When  shall  we  meet  a  -  gain,  dearest  and  best  ?  Thou  going 

2.  What  wUl  the    Is  -  sue  be?  Cload  shadows  fid! ;  All  la  nn- 


East  -  er  -  ly ,    I       to  the  West ;  Thou  in  whose  lore  my  heart 
cer-tain  -  ty  ;  yet      o  -  Ter      all,    One  goideth  stead- 1  -  ly 


?r^JifJ  ji.i'-H 


longeth  for  rest ;  When  shall  we  meet  again,  deArest  and  best? 
things  great  and  small.  What  will  the  issue  be?  Ood  guideth  aU. 

SaHor^s  Mother,  It  is  of  no  use.  The  first  evening 
that  Jack  leaves  me  I  have  to  give  up  to  my  sorrow. 
(She  puts  the  whaet  aside,)  What  noise  is  that? 
(Listens^ 

Jaxjk  enters  with  the  two  children. 

Sailot^s  Mother.  Why,  Jack,  my  boy,  what  has 
brought  yon  back,  and  at  this  time  of  night  ?  I  was 
just  thinking,  so  sadly,  that  I  should  not  see  you  for 
many  months,  and  here  you  are  at  my  side  again. 
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What  does  it  mean?  and  who  are  these  dear  little 
children  ?  How  pale  and  tired  they  look  I  Gome  her^ 
little  boy,  and  reet  on  my  knee,  and  presently  I  will 
make  up  a  bright  fire  agun,  and  get  yon  some  sapper ; 
for  I  know  by  yoar  looks  yon  are  hnngry  as  well  as 
tired.  But  what  is  your  name?  and  what  is  yonr 
papa's  name?  apd  where  do  yon  live ? 

lAly.  My  name  is  Lily,  and  papa's  name  is  Papa, 
and  mamma's  name  is  Mamma,  and  I  live  down  yonder. 

Jbmie,  Please,  good  lady,  take  ns  home.  We  want 
to  sleep  in  onr  own  little  beds. 

Sailor  Bay.  Make  them  as  comfortable  as  yon  can, 
mother,  and  I  will  tell  yon  all  abont  it.  I  was  on  my 
way  to  the  ship,  and  found  these  poor  little  ones  wet, 
and  cold,  and  hungry,  in  Wharf  Lane ;  and  it  would 
have  been  too  cruel  to  have  left  them  there  alone ;  so 
I  ran,  as  fast  as  my  legs  would  carry  me,  down  to  the 
boat,  and  rowed  off  to  the  ship,  and  asked  the  captain 
what  I  should  do.  He  said  he  must  sail  at  once,  while 
the  wind  and  tide  served;  but,  rather  than  have  the 
poor  children  suffer,  he  would  leave  me  behind  to  take 
care  of  them,  which  I  did,  and  have  brought  them  to 
you. 

jBaUof^s  Motfwr.  And  very  glad  I  am  that  you  did 
so.  And  now,  my  little  children,  eat  some  of  this  nice 
cake  I  have  for  you. 

Jamie,    I  like  cake,  but  I  want  to  go  home. 

SaOoi^s  Jdother.  Poor  little  boy  I  Can't  yon  amuse 
him  by  a  dance,  while  I  sing  for  you?  (Jack  dances 
the  SaOof^s  Hornpipe^  which  he  whieUee^  and  hie  mother 
einge.)    And  now,  my  little  dears,  will  you  go  to  bed? 
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I  will  make  70a  a  nice  little  bed,  and  as  soon  as  70a 
wake,  Jack  and  I  wQl  take  70a  home  to  7otir  papa  and 
mamma. 

ScBNB  n. — A  $iireeL    Bnter  Miss  FiTBALLBir. 

IBsB  WfJbnXl&n.  Ah,  this  earl7  morning  ur  re&eahes 
one  delightfoll7  after  the  heated  atmosphere  of  the  ball* 
room  I  it  is  so  health-giving^  so  invigorating  i 

{Entet  Mb.  Bonvuxb.) 

Mr.  JBonviUe.  Oood  morning,  Miss  Fitzallen ;  what 
brings  jou  abroad  at  this  earl7  hour?  Ah  I  I  perceive 
70a  desire  to  plant  deeper  roses  in  7onr  cheeks  (pdnt^ 
ing)  hj  a  breez7  promenade ;  70a  are  politic,  70a  are 
right,  nothing  makes  conquest  so  ea8il7  as  complexion, 
and  ycurs^  I  must  own-* 

IBss  JFUzdUen.  A  tmce  to  70ur  compliments,  Mr. 
Bonville,  and  tell  me  {archly)  is  7our  earl7  walk  to  ben« 
efit  70ur  complexion  ? 

Mr.  £ofwUle.  Upon  m7  honor,  no.  I  &no7 1  am  ir- 
resistible without  such  aids  {wnoothing  mustache).  The 
truth  is,  I  am  bored  past  expression  b7  the  monoton7  of 
existence,  and  came  hither  to  escape  that  old-fashioned 
invention,  sleep.  Wh7,  the  cattle  sleep,  Adam  and  Eve 
slept,  m7  butler  sleeps  I  O,  for  an  original  idea  to  help 
one  along  in  the  hackne7ed  business  of  living.  Qood 
morning,  Miss  Fitzallen.  {Zookinff  behind  the  scenes.) 
There  seems  to  be  a  crowd  gathering,  —  nothing  is  so 
vulgar  as  a  crowd.    Adieu.    (  Going.) 
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(M4er  Towv  Cbikb.) 

Town  Oner.  Children  lost!  children  lostt  (JSSi 
9tmnUe9  against  Ms.  Bonyillb,  who  bnsehet  kU  daihes 
in  diigtut.) 

Miss  MtssaUen  and  Mr.  BomUU.  What  children  ? 
Whose  children? 

Town  Crier.  Mr.  Manl/s.  Children  lost  I  children 
lost! 

Mr.  JBonviUe*  Manly,  did  yon  f>ay?  My  friend 
Manly  ?  I  mnst  go  at  once ;  it  will  be  something  new, 
a  new-fashioned  sensation  in  life's  weary  ronnd,  to  re- 
store lost  children  to  their  parental 

Mis8  fitaxxUen.  And  I  too  mnst  hasten  to  dear  Mrs. 
Manly,  to  see  of  what  assistance  I  can  be  to  her  in  her 
bereavement  and  distress. 

Mr.  JSonoiBe.  Allow  me  to  accompany  yon.  {Thsy 
toalk  off  arm  in  arm,) 


Trio  and  Chorus.    ^UokbT 


rr,  J'pN^i 


Wli«n  wmnd'ilng  o'er  tbe  deep,  The  Mdlor  tazna  blm  borne,  How 
tfti,  dvHi.  cm. 


When  worn  with  eare  and  toU  The  soldier   niArohee  on,  How 
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eaMiest-ly    IiaIoiism    JVir  tluiit  sweet  boor  to  ooiiie,WIi«ii 

Cf6M, 


pLJLULLJI^mm 


l>oiuid«  his  heart  with  Joy     If  tombing     to  hie  home;   So 


j)N.J'J'J1j  uUjj^ilTJJt 


he     a  •  gain  shall  see       The  dear-est  earth-ly  spot.  Where 
€T€i*  dim* 


W^=^^  J    J 


3Z 


iU^J'  J'.J'l.i  J I 


we,  wlthsplr-its  light.    Our  la  •  bors  be-lng   done,  U- 


fe 


h — K 


J   J^.4l.J^ 


hrtv^tf^-rthH^'\-^ 


m 


friends  and  loTOd  ones  tme    Be  knows  ftnget    him  not,  Where 
cres. 


s 


J .  J'  J'.  J'l  J  JT 


FFF=? 


nite    in    oheerfol  song,      As  we're  re -taming  home,  U* 


^iN.jj;jLj^^U.j:j:.jl'J  J' 
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Mends  and  lored  OHM  trae     He  knows  Cor  •g«*  him  not. 

dim. 


^)NJ\J'-J'lfT  f7l^-J'iilll 


!       Bite    In  eheeiftal  wmg,       Am    we^  ze4am-ing  home.* 


i 


JJ^iJU  -J.  U.iJjj'j, 


ACT  V. 

Mb.  Mahlt'b  home.     Mbs.  Mahlt  in  a  roam^  dU^ 

traetedwiAgrirf. 

Mr$.  Mainly .  Mj  ohildren,  my  children  I  baa  no  one 
seen  them,  no  one  heard  of  them?  Are  their  little 
heads,  that  have  so  often  lain  upon  my  bosom,  shelter- 
less to-night?  are  they  shivering  with  cold  in  some  lone- 
ly spot?  are  they  hungry  and  tired  and  sad  ?  O,  my 
obOdren  I  what  would  I  not  give  to  Jiave  yon  once  more 
within  these  arms !  Perhaps  I  may  never  behold  you 
again ;  never  bear  the  sweet  prattle  of  your  lips,  or  the 
gentle  fidl  of  your  footsteps.  My  children  I  will  no  one 
bring  to  me  my  children  ?  (JSnier  Mb.  Manly.)  O,  I 
know  that  you  have  come  to  tell  me  that  they  are  found, 
— that  they  are  without  the  door  I  Stand  aside,  and 
kt  me  behold  my  cbQdren. 

Jfr.  JWahh/  (shaking  his  head  moun^fkdfy).  AlaS| 
poor  wife  I  they  are  not  found ;  make  up  your  mind  fof 

•  The  Uwt  pert  of  **  8w««t  Home**  !■  hoe  hitrodnoad. 
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the  wont.  (AMe.)  How  can  I  tell  her  what  we  dread  ? 
(Akmd.)  Our  neighbors  think  that  we  shall  bee  oar 
little  ones  no  more.  We  have  come  to  the  concluuon 
that  they  wandered  towards  the  whanreSi  and — and — 

Mrs,  ManS^  (J^anHcaUy).  Merciful  Heaven !  tiwy 
are  not  drowned t  Only  say  they  are  not  drowned; 
O !  not  that,  not  that.    O,  no,  no,  no ! 

Mr,  Manly,  Alas,  poor  wifel  I  fear  it  mnst  be  so. 
(Mrs.  Manly  sinks  down  upon  a  ehair^  and  covering 
her  face  vnth  her  hands^  weq^  bitterly^ 

{Enter  Miss  Fitzallbn  and  Mb.  Boitvillb,  who 
shake  hands  with  Mb.  cmd  Mbs.  Maio^y,  and  reHre 
with  handkerchiefs  to  their  eyes,) 

(Miter  Town  Cbibb.) 

JIB'S,  Manly  (hearing  a  noise  mthout).  The  children  I 

Town  Crier.    Alas,  ma'am  t  alas,  sir  I 

Mrs,  Manly  (hoarsely).    Are  my  children  drowned? 

Town  Crier,    Worse,  ma'aoL 

Mr.  Manly  (holding  the  Town  Cbibb  by  the  coBar), 
Man,  tell  me  instantly  what  yon  know  about  them,  or 
you  shall  repent  of  your  tardiness.  But  I  foiget  my- 
self; my  grief  makes  a  madman  of  me.  (Gently.)  Will 
you  tell  your  news,  my  good  man  ? 

Towfi  Crier,  Tain't  much  to  tell,  after  all,  sir.  This 
is  it.  About  dusk,  last  evening,  a  sailor  was  seen  cany- 
ing  them  towards  the  Water  Witch,  and  about  twelve 
in  the  night  she  weighed  anchor^  and  is  now  fiur  out  at 
sea. 

I^s,  Manly  (starting  t^).    With  my  children? 


T4mn  Oritt.  Jiwt  8o^  ma'am:  aod^  if  I  ooold  be  al- 
lowed to  state  my  mind  upon  the  subject,  Fd  hare  that 
joaDg  sailor  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered, — the  youth- 
ful villain !  I  dare  say  he's  got  his  reasons  for  oarry* 
ing  them  of^  but  be  didn't  know  at  the  same  time  that 
he'd  have  to  die  for  it  by  the  law. 

Bridget.  Die  for  it!  to  be  sore  he  will;  bat  that's 
not  hali^  I  hope.  My  onld  father,  him  as  liyes  in  blesa- 
ed  Ireland,  used  to  tell  me  a  story  of  a  boy  who  was 
twice  kilt  for  that  same  thing,  beoaase  yon  know,  Mis- 
thress  Manly,  he  took  two  children,  and  once  killing 
was  too  good  for  him. 

Mr.  Manly  (m  an  eoBcUed  mannier).  Bridget,  hnsh, 
for  Heaven's  sake !  Wife  {tufTiing  to  Mas.  Maklt), 
come,  cheer  np ;  while  there's  life  there's  hope,  I  will 
follow  the  vessel  to  her  port,  and  I  hope  yet  to  resone 
them. 

Many  voioes  ^oUhouL  Hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah  I 
They're  found !  they're  found  1  they're  found  I 

(MUer  Sailob  Bot  and  Mothbb,  with  ehUdreny  funh 
ing  shells  and  seaweed  in  their  hands.  The  parents 
rush  to  the  children  to  embrace  them  ;  the  Towv 
Obixb  attempts  to  secure  the  Sailob  Bot,  and 
struggles  to  hold  him  fast.) 

Sailor  Boy.  Unhand  me,  man  I  unhand  met 
Town  Crier.  Didn't  you  steal  the  children,  my  boy? 
and  didn't  you  mean  to  carry  them  off?  and,  if  you 
didn't  carry  them  off  (in  a  low  voice)j  didn't  you  mean 
to  get  the  reward  ?  Fll  tell  you  what,  my  boy,  if  you'll 
give  mBJust  half  of  what  you  g^t^  1 11  not  turn  evidence 
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sgainst  yon,  and  mum  {feUh  a  knowing  vMk)  will  be 
the  word. 

ScMor  Boy  {^froeing  himMlf  from  his  gr€up).  Ay, 
ay,  man,  that  'a  a  bargain ;  Jiut  half  of  what  I  tidce,  yoo 
flhall  have. 

Town  Oriet.    All's  right,  then. 

Mr.  Manly  (coming  forward  ani  speaking  sternly), 
Yoting  lad,  yott^  then,  are  the  sailor  boy  of  die  Water 
Witch  who  wished  to  kidnap  my  poor  little  children. 
(To  the  Town  Ckibb.)  Town  Crier,  a  cord,  if  yon 
please ;  such  youthfol  villany  it  has  seldom  been  my  lot 
to  witness.    (Commencing  to  bind  his  arms.) 

lAUy  (rushing  forward  between  CAem).  Don't  papa, 
he's  a  good  sailor  boy. 

Mrs*  Manly,  Let  this  boy  or  his  mother  tell  their 
story,  good  people  all.  He  does  not  look  to  me  like  a  vil- 
lain )  there  is  something  frank  and  open  about  his  coon- 
tenance  which  scarcely  betokens  such  deep  depravity. 

Bridget.    My  oald  father — 

Mr,  Manly.  Be  qoiet,  if  yon  please,  Bridget;  and 
yoo,  good  woman,  tell  your  story. 

Sailor^s  Mother.  Jack  fonnd  them  cold  and  wet  in 
Wharf  Lane,  and,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  them, 
he  ran  first  to  the  captain,  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
give  him  leave  to  find  the  children's  home.  So  he 
brought  them  to  me,  and  I  warmed  them  up  and  put 
them  to  bed ;  and  a  firiend  of  ours  told  us  thift  morning 
that  there  was  sorrow  and  mourning  in  this  house,  and  so 
we  brought  them  to  you.  And  so  good  night,  or  rather 
good  morning.  Master  Jamie  and  Miss  Lilly,  I  hope 
you  will  come  and  see  old  Susan  and  her  son  Jack,  and 


ff 


( 
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get   some  more  pretty  shells.    {Oaing  away  with 
Jaqk.) 

36'.  Mamh/n  Stop,  my  lad,  there's  a  hundred  dollars' 
reward  offered  for  the  recovery  of  the  children.  Yoar 
mother  has  made  a  clear  statement,  and  I  believe  every 
word  that  she  says.  Here  is  the  money  ready  for  yom 
(  Offering  a  purse.) 

Sailor  Boy.  Not  a  cent,  sir;  not  a  cent.  My  mother 
would  cry  shame  upon  Jack  of  the  Water  Witch,  if  I 
as  much  as  touched  the  money. 

368.  Mainly  {adoandng  and  shaking  hands  with  him). 
Noble,  generous  boy,  I  knew  that  I  was  not  mistaken 
in  yon.  K  yon  will  not  accept  the  money,  then  accept 
my  everlasting.thanks ;  and  be  assured  that  many  a  gift 
will  reach  your  home  from  our  hands,  and  that  you 
need  not  again  leave  your  mother. 

SaHor^s  Mother  (caurtesying).    Thanks,  my  lady. 

Toton  drier.  And  my  share,  my  lady?  I  Aa(f  found 
them,  you  know. 

Bridget  {shaking  her  fist  at  him),  O,  you  desaiver 
you;  if  my  ould  father — 

J16'.  Manly.  Bridget,  k^ you  be  quiet?  Ton  shall  be 
amply  rewarded,  my  man,  and  many  thanks  to  you  all, 
good  neighbors  and  friends,  for  your  interest;  be  as- 
sured that  we  will  never  forget  your  kindness  while  our 
hearts  retain  the  memory  of  this  night,  and  The  Lost 
Children. 

{Enter  Chobus  ov  Gibls,  wJu>  stand  behind  the  ao^ 
tors,  and  aUJoin  in  the  /areieett  song,  ^Oome  with 
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^ 


FareioeU  Chorus  Bong.    ^Coms  with  Mb." 


1.  O  oome>wlth  me,         tra    la      la» 

2.  Tbe  oblidxen  dear,        tra    la     la, 
8.   And  8o,  kind  Mends,  tra    la     la. 


Gome  and  see. 
He  did  bear; 
OoTsto-ry  ends. 


^.zjy^jm?^^ 


J'    j'y 

0  0       f- 


tra  la  la,  How  quick  with  joy,  tra 
tra  la  la,  With  smiles  so  bright,  tra 
tra     la     la,       And  on  you  all,  tra 


la  la, 
la  la, 
la        la, 

fuUtnlatuiOm 


The  Sail- or   boy,        tra    la    la. 

And  great  delight,        tra    la    la. 

May  blessings  fifdl  I        tra,  la,    la. 


To  their  home. 
They  have  come. 
Now   good  night. 


EPILOOUE. 

Friendfly  neighbors,  ladies,  gendemeD,  and  all. 

We  come  obedient  to  your  heartj  call ; 

We  come  to  thank  yon  for  yonr  patience  shown, 

And  all  onr  stage  defects  and  faults  to  own. 

We  know  we  are  not  Siddons,  Trees,  or  Eembles; 

(Excnse  as  if  oar  voice  a  little  trembles ;) 

We  know  we  are  not  Mowatts,  Eeans,  O^NeiUs; 

Each  of  oar  corps  his  own  demerits  feels. 

To  please  yoa  was  oar  aim,  oor  genial  task. 

And  if  toe  haoe^  no  mare  v>e  toish  or  ask. 


9*  W.  ^nero'0  Jj^ufsi 

fptkti  so  €tat$  ^u^ 


^^^^  ^^  ^  femalML    OottiBMt,  modMn;  MOMry,  All 
intorlor.   Fteyi  two  boon  and  ft  halt 

Dramm  la  Your  Aoti. 


Ooammei,  modem  t  Menery,  an  InterlonL   Playa  a  (oil  evcnloc. 
TIB  TMHJSATB  ^Pl»7lnFo«irA«ti.  S«v<0nBAlfli,fl?of0aiftlM. 
modsre.    Plaja  a  fall  erenlai^ 


THE  SCHMIJHSffMJSS  Vtuoe  In  Three  Aoti.  2n]ieBAlfle,MTeii 
■«  *^i«i     i4Bi«9  ^KAAi  femalea.  Ooetainee,  modem  i  weDery, 

three  iaterion.   Flaye  a  fall  erenlni^ 

m  SECONB  n&  TiHQDEIAT  SSJJ'.T*.^"?^ 

tomei, modem;  ■oenery,  three Interlon.   Playi a faU  erenlng. 


SWEET  Uf 


Comedy  in  ISkree  Aeta.    Seven  malei,  f omr 
femalMi  Seene,  aaiagle  interior ;  eoetomee, 
modem.   Ptaya  a  foil  eremlni^ 


'•  ." 


THE  TIMES  ^^^""^y  ^  ^^'^  ^^^^'^   '^  malea,  aeren  femalea. 
iuiu«9  8eene»  a  afaigle  Interior  I  eoatnmea,  modem.   Playaa 
foil  erenfaii^ 

TUB  WBAKEB  SBX  ^^"^^y  ^  ISuee  Aeta    Bluht  malea,  ei|^t 

*^^   femalea    Coatamea,  modem ;  aoenery,  two 
Inteilora   Flaya  a  fall  erenini^ 

modem;  aoene^aalnglelntfldor.   Playa  a  fall  erening. 


Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

Waltn  f^.  iBaftev  &  Company 

Ho.  5  Hamilton  Flaee,  Boston,  Massachnsetta 


■^^ 


C|)e  S^tlltam  barren  Ctiition 

of  Sla^fi 


AC  YAIT  I  m  IT  OcmeAj  In  Fire  Aoti.  Thirteen  nuOei,  font 
A^  IVU  MAI4  ■«  fenuUea.  OostnmeSipictnreeqne;  ao6n«ry,Tft- 
rled.    Plays  a  fnll  erening. 

CAHII  IP   I>ram*  In  Fire  Aota.    Nine  males.  Are  femalee.    Ooe- 
nmiht^n  tnmes,  modem ;  loenery,  Taxied.   Plays  a  full  evening. 

INfiAMAV  ^^7  ^  ^^^  •^^'^"^  Tiklrteen  malee,  three  females. 
inuvna^   scenery  varied ;  oostnmes,  Greek.  Plays  a  full  evening. 

MAVT  CTIIABT  Tragedy  in  Five  Acta.  Thirteen  males,  four  f^ 
nam  «J  1  UAAI  mates,  and  supemnmeraries.  Costumeb,  of  the 
period ;  scenery,  varied  and  elaborate.    Plays  a  fnll  evening. 


TBB  MERCBANT  OT  YENTOB  SSSS^LJ^^^S:  SSSiS: 

plctnresqne ;  scenery  varied.    Plays  a  full  evening. 

DimFIIFII  Play  in  Five  Acts.  Fifteen  males,  two  females.  0cen- 
i^iViua^iitfU  ery  elaborate ;  costumes  of  the  period.  Plays  a  full 
evening^ 

Tira  DfVAT  C  Comedy  in  Five  Actn  Kine  males,  live  females. 
IIU4  Bif  ill4iJ   Scenery  varied;  costumes  of  the  period. 


f  uU  evening. 


Plays  a 


SBB  STOOPS  TO  COKQDGB  SSESfC  fSSi^*XJ2?t£ 

ried;  costumes  of  the  period.   Plays  a  full  evening. 

Tmni  WfiHT;  OR,  WHAT  100  WOL  S^rJU'^ST. 

three  females.     Costumes,  picturesque ;  scenery,  varied.    Plays  a 
full  evening. 


Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

l^alttt  1^.  T5aAn  &  Company 

No.  5  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


TIE  AMAZONS   ^*'*^^'^^^*'^^^^    S«T«n  males,  nre  femalei. 
ABAii  Cottumefl,  modem ;  soenery,  not  dUAoult.   Playi 

a  fall  erenlng. 

HE  CAUNET  HDnSTER  ^^<^^'^^^^^  T«nm»le..nine 
MMM4  vowiii^A  auiii^Ai4^   femAl«i.  Coftumes, modern Bodety; 

■oenery,  three  Interion.    Plays  a  fall  eTening. 

DANDT  BI(X   ^''^  ^  Three  Acts.   Seven  males,  f oar  females. 

Gostnmes,  modem ;  seenery,  two  interiors.    Plays 
two  hoars  and  a  hall 

TIE  6AT  LOBI  ODEI  ^^^^""^^J^^^^"^'^^^'  l^ar  males,  ten 
MMMM4  HA     itfVAV  y  i«A   j^j^jj^g^    Costomes,  modem ;  scenery, 

two  Interiors  and  an  exterior.    Plays  a  fall  erening. 

US  lODSB  IN  OBDEK  ^^^'^^^^^^'^^^-  Nine  males,  f oar 
1114J  uvuiJif  in  v^vi4A   fomij^.    Costumes,  modem ;  scenery, 

three  interiors.    Plays  a  fall  erening. 

TIE  lOBBT  lOIS   Oomedy  in  Three  Acts.    Ten  males,  tY% 
sawMfc**!   j^nuj^g^  Costumes,  modem;  scenery  easy. 

Plays  two  hours  and  a  hall 

Drama  In  Five  Acts.   8eTenmaler,seTen  females.   Costumes, 
modem ;  scenery,  three  Interiors.   Plays  a  full  cTening. 

LADT  BODNTIFIIL  ^^^  ^  ^^"  '^^^  Bight  males,  seven  fa- 
1«AV  wuiiiirui^  malea  Costumes,  modem;  scenery,  four  in- 
teriors, not  easy.   Plays  a  full  erening. 

LFTTT  I>nniA  in  Pour  Acts  and  an  Epilogue.  Ten  males,  Are  fa- 
^^  males.   CkMtumes,  modem ;  scenery  complicated.   Plays  a 

full  evening. 


Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price  by 
Ifo.  5  Hamilton  Placei  Boston,  Massachusetta 
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A  Christmas  Dinner 


» 


► 


A  Christmas  Dinner 


CHARACTERS 


Jack  Horner, 

humfty  dumptv, 

Jack  and  Jill, 

Simple  Simon, 

Tom,  the  Piper's  Son, 

Peter,  Peter,  Pui«pkin  Eater, 

Queen  of  Hearts, 

Red  Riding  Hood, 

Miss  Muffet. 

SCENE. — A  room  with  table  and  chairs  ;  a  stool  in  om  front 
corner, 

COSTUMES. — ^Jack  Horner  wears  a  bib  under  his  chin. 
His  pie  is  a  big  milk  pan  having  a  crust  of  brown  tissue 
paper.  In  the  pan  are  bunches  of  raisins  tied  to  long 
strings^  the  free  ends  of  which  are  threaded  through  the 
crust  before  it  is  pasted  down  to  rim  of  the  pan.  If  pre- 
ferred little  sacks  of  candy  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
raisins.  Humpty  Dumpty  has  a  white  blouse  stuffed 
with  paper  to  stand  out  very  fully  a  big  ruff  slashed  in 
points y  and  a  little  white  cambric  cap.  Jack  wears  overalls 
and  straw  haiy  and  Jill  an  apron  and  sunbonnet.  Simple 
Simon  wears  a  dunce  cap  and  has  a  tin  pail  and  a  fish-pole 
and  line,  Tom,  the  Piper's  Son,  wears  a  butcher*s  cap 
and  apron.  The  Queen  of  Hearts  wears  white  liberally 
trimmed  with  red  paper  hearts ^  and  a  little  gilt  crown. 
Peter,  Peter,  Pumpkin  Eater  has  pumpkin  blossoms 
and  leaves  made  of  tissue  paper  tacked  to  his  clothing. 
Red  Riding  Hood  has  her  red  cape  and  hood.  Miss 
Muffet  wears  an  empire  dress  and  a  big  tissue  paper 
hat. 

(^Children  enter  by  twos  and  threes  and  sit  about  table  except 
Jack  H.,  who  cannot  find  a  seat.) 
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Jack  H.    Never  mind,  Fll  sit  here  on  this  stooL 
QuKiN  (drumming  on  tht  table).    I  can't  see  why  dinner 
isn't  ready. 
Miss  M.    What's  the  trouble,  anyway? 
Jack  H.    I  think  Peter  should  go  find  out. 
All.    Yes.    Peter,  you  see  when  dinner  is  ready. 
Pbtbr.    No,  let  Humpty  go. 
HuiiPTY.    I  guess  not ;  Peter's  the  one  to  go. 
All.    Yes.    Peter,  run  along. 

(Pbtkr  gois  out.) 

R.  R.  Hood  (c/uking  her  knife  and  fork  togetker).  I  wish 
dinner  was  ready.  I  wanted  to  take  grandma  some  nice  things 
just  as  soon  as  I  finished  eating. 

Piter  (returning).  Say,  we  don't  have  any  Christmas  din* 
ners.  Mother  Goose  went  ofif  to  help  Santa,  and  there  isn't  a 
bit  of  dinner  ready. 

All.    What  shall  we  do?    Must  we  starve? 

QuKXN  (rising).  Of  course  notl  We'll  each  one  find 
something  and  have  it  back  here  in  a  jifify. 

R.  R.  Hood.  A  good  plan.  Let's  each  one  tell  what  we 
can  get. 

(AH gather  around.) 

Humpty.    I  know  where  there's  a  nest  of  firesh  eggs  out 
behind  the  garden  wall. 
Miss  M.    I'll  bring  some  curds  and  whey. 
QusKN.    ril  get  some  tarts. 
Simon.    I'll  go  to  fishing  right  away. 

(Sets  down  his  pail  and  fishes  until  he  speaks  again  as  indi- 
cated near  close  of  play.) 

Tom.  I  know  where  there's  the  fattest  little  pig  you  ever 
saw.  The  Old  Woman  who  lives  near  the  stile  bought  it  for  a 
sixpence  she  found  one  day  when  she  was  sweeping  the  floor. 
It  is  to  be  roasted  for  her  dinner  to-day.     I'll  bring  it. 

Pktsr.  I'll  let  my  wife  out  of  the  pumpkin  shdl  and  she'll 
bake  you  the  finest  pumpkin  pie,  I  promise  you. 

Jack  H.  Pumpkin  pie's  all  right,  Peter,  but  I'll  see  what 
kind  of  a  pie  I  can  find.  Two  pies  won't  be  too  many  with 
two  such  pie  eaters  as  we  to  feed. 

All.    Well,  here  we  go  1 
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(AU  4xii  €xc€pi  SwoM.) 

R.  R.  Hood  (ranUring  flrtt  with  a  UHU  bathdf).  I 
oouldn't  find  a  thing,  but  Fve  brought  my  baiketi  and  as  soon 
as  everything  is  here  I'll  fill  it  and  set  off  to  grandma's. 

QuKiN  (reintiring).  Oh  1  Oh  I  All  my  tarts  have  been 
stolen.  The  Knave  of  Hearts  did  it,  and  he  hasn't  left  me  a 
one. 

(R.  R.  Hood  haUs  up  her  hands  in  dismi^  while  QfTUx 
wipes  her  eyes.  liXaL  and  Jill  Hmp  in^  ^hiOL  with  a 
hr^wn  paper  piaster  en  his  head,) 

R.  R.  Hood.    What  is  it?    Are  you  hurt  ? 

Both.    We've  had  such  a  fall. 

Jill.    Poor  Jack's  crown  is  broken  and  I'm  hurt  all  over. 

Jack.  And  we  spilt  all  the  water,  and  rolled  to  the  foot  of 
the  hill  before  we  could  stop.  nUvwnY  reiniers^  his  asp 
awry  9  his  ruff  hanging  aver  one  sheulder,  and  all  his  padding 
remeved.  Jack  greans^  with  his  hand  te  his  head.)  Wdl, 
Humpty,  what's  happened  to  you  ? 

HuMPTY.  Tbe  next  time  I  climb  a  wall  I'll  be  a  hard-boiled 
egg.  Why,  I  had  the  greatest  fall  1  All  the  king's  horses  and 
all  his  men  couldn't  put  me  together  again,  so  they  sent  for 
old  Doctor  Fetter,  and  he  came  with  hS  lantern  tluough  the 
mud  and  rain  and  patched  me  up  as  best  he  could.  Eggs 
don't  mend  easily,  I  find.     (Hobbles  to  a  chair.) 

Miss  M.  (running  in).     Help  1     Help  I 

All.    What's  the  matter,  Muffet  ? 

Miss  M.  Oh,  the  biggest  spider  1  I  was  bringing  my  curds 
and  whey,  and  stopped  to  rest  a  moment  and  try  the  dish, 
when  I  saw  him  coming  right  toward  me.  How  I  did  run  1  I 
don't  know  where  I  left  the  bowl.    Oh  1  oh  1  oh  1 

(She  bohs  fearfully  about  and  climbs  upon  the  table.) 

Enter  Peter,  a  bandage  round  his  head. 

R.  R.  Hood.    Didn't  you  bring  anything  either,  Peter? 

Peter.  Bring  anything  !  Nothing  but  a  sore  head.  The 
minute  my  wife  was  out  of  the  pumplun  shell,  where  I've  been 
keeping  her  so  well,  she  began  beating  me  on  the  head  with 
her  r(dSuig*pin.    Ouch  1 

(JHs  sits  down  and  holds  his  head.) 
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Toil  (running  in).    They're  after  me  t 

All.     Who's  after  you  ? 

Tom.    The  old  woman's  servants. 

R.  R.  Hood.    But  where's  the  pig?    Didn't  you  get  it? 

Tom.  Yes.  I  got  it  right  out  of  the  oven,  piping  hot,  but 
run  at  hard  as  I  could^  I  couldn't  get  away  with  anything 
but  the  beating  they  gave  me. 

All  {turning  to  Simon).    Did  you  catch  anything,  Simon? 

SuiON.    Not  yet  I 

Jack.    What  do  you  expect  to  catch  in  that  pail  ? 

Simon.  Why,  a  whale.  Won't  that  be  big  enough  for  us 
all?    (AH tough.) 

Enter  Jack  H.,  carryir^  his  big  tin  fan. 

All.  Oh,  see  what  Jacky  Homer  has  found  1 
Jack  H.  (sitting  down  on  the  stool).  It's  my  Christmas  pie. 
Come  here,  all  of  you.  Just  see  what  a  big  boy  I  am.  (They 
aii  crowd  around.  Jack,  H.  pulls  a  string  and  out  comes  a 
plum.  AH  point  their  fingers  at  him  and  recite  in  a  singsong 
tone,  "  Little  Jackv  Horner y^'  etc.  JkCti  H.  holds  out  the 
pie.)    Help  yourselves,  everybody. 

(Each  one  puUs  a  string  and  gets  apban^    If  gi»en  in  a 

'    schoolroom^  Jkosl  H.  should  have  enough  plums  in  the  pan 

for  eaehpupilf  and  pass  about  giving  all  a  share  of  it.) 


CURTAIN 


f. 


Holly  and  Mistletoe 


Holly  and  Mistletoe 


This  exercise  requires  twdve  little  girls,  eight  of  whom  rep- 
resent holly  and  four  mistletoe.  The  holly  girls  wear  lit^e 
dresses  of  green  cambric,  made  empire  style,  and  trimmed  with 
inch  discs  of  bright  red  tissue  paper.  These  are  pasted  in  Ter- 
tical  rows  on  the  skirt,  then  a  band  outlines  the  lower  edge  of 
the  little  empire  yoke,  the  dutch  neck  outline  and  the  elbow 
bands  of  the  sleeves.  Each  girl  wears  a  red  bow  in  her  hair 
and  carries  a  large  holly  wreath  tied  with  long  red  streamers. 
The  mistletoe  girls  wear  green  dresses  trimmed  with  white  discs, 
white  hair  ribbons,  and  carry  sprays  of  mistletoe. 


m^ 


Children  form  in  line  behind  scenes  as  in  Diagram  A,  two 
holly  girls  walking  together,  followed  by  a  mistletoe  girl.  (In 
diaiprams  the  holly  girls  are  represented  by  the  first  eight  let- 

II 
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ten  of  the  alphabet  and  the  mistletoe  girls  by  X.)    The  triOi  A, 
B,  X|  are  leaders,  C,  D,  X  are  the  second  group,  etc. 


Diagram  A. 

I.  Pianist  b^ins  the  above  little  waltz  air,  and  they  enter, 
march  briskly  across  front,  a  step  to  each  count,  turn  sharply 
at  right  front,  pass  down  right  side  to  right  rear,  turn  and  form 
in  a  line  across  rear  of  stage  (as  in  Diagram  B),  the  holly  girls 
of  each  group  standing  side  by  side,  the  mistletoe  girl  standing 


behind  her  partners.     While  entering  the  holly  girls  carry  their 
wreaths  on  chest ;  the  mistletoe  sprays  are  held  similarly. 

II.  Pianist  repeats  the  air  an  octave  higher.  At  i  the  girls 
in  each  trio  clasp  hands  held,  high,  wreaths  and  sprays  held  in 
right  hands  and  circle  about  in  groups  until  division  3  of  the 
air  is  reached ;  here  they  halt  as  in  Diagram  B ;  the  two  holly 
girls  unclasp  hands,  and  still  clasping  hand  of  the  mistletoe 


HOU.Y   AND  iCDTLBTOB 


»3 


e'  If  all  take  four  steps  forward  on  tlie  notes  marked  v,  then 
IT  backwaid  steps  on  notes  of  fourth  phrase  marked  a. 
III.  Pianist  plays  air  as  written,  each  holly  girl  in  each 
group  clasp  hands  with  their  partners  X,  B  and  C  dasp  hands 
as  do  F  and  G,  and  all  bqg^in  walking  toward  the  right. 
D  goes  around  to  clasp  A's  hand,  H  passes  around  to  join  £, 
thus  forming  two  circles  as  in  Diagram  C.  At  division  3  of 
the  music  tlM  two  circles  halt,  and  hdding  hands  high,  all  take 
four  forward  steps  to  centre  of  their  drcle,  then  four  steps  back 
to  place. 


» 

A 

X 

• 

B         E 

X 

F 

D 

C        H 

0- 

X 

X 

Diagram  C. 

rV.  Pianist  plays  as  in  II.  B  and  E  join  hands  as  do  also 
C  and  H,  thus  forming  one  large  circle.  The  girb  walk  about 
until  division  3  of  the  music  is  reached,  then  they  halt  as  in 
Diagram  D.  They  then  take  four  forward  steps  to  centre  of 
ring  and  then  four  backward  ones. 


F 
Diagram  D. 
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V.  The  holly  girls  now  leave  their  places  and  walk  aroond  in 
a  drde  going  right ;  at  division  3  they  halt  in  position  as  in 
Diagram  D,  then  take  the  four  forward  and  four  backward 
steps. 

VL  The  mistletoe  girls  repeat  V,  while  boUy  girls  remain 
in  position. 

VII.  Holly  girls  kneel,  partners  facing  each  other  and 
touching  wreaths,  while  each  girl  X  walks  about  her  kneeling 
partners ;  at  division  3  the  mistletoe  girls  halt,  hold  their  sprays 
over  the  heads  of  the  kneeling  partners,  at  division  4,  the  two 
partners  hold  their  wreaths  together  and  pretend  to  kiss  through 
&)em  four  times. 

VIII.  The  four  girls  X  advance  to  the  centre  and  stand 
holding  their  sprays  to  form  an  arch ;  the  girls  A,  D,  C  and 
H  then  face  to  the  rear  forming  one  line,  the  other  four  form- 
ing another ;  both  lines  walk  toward  the  rear,  meet  by  couples 
at  rear  and  walk  down  centre  of  stage,  passing  under  arch, 
where  they  stop  to  kiss  through  their  wreaths.  (A  and  Bwalk 
together,  E  and  D,  F  and  C,  and  G  and  H.)  After  passing 
through  the  arch,  A  and  B  walk  around  to  left,  pausing  at  rear 
left  comer.  £  and  D  pass  around  right  to  rear  right  comer, 
F  and  C  go  left  and  pause  at  left  front,  and  G  and  H  go  to 
right  front.     (Diagram  £. ) 


DUGRAM  £. 

IX.  Each  girl  X  then  passes  to  a  comer  of  the  stage,  holds 
her  spray  high  over  head  while  the  two  holly  girls  place  their 
fiu:es  to  their  wreaths  and  bring  them  together. 


CURTAIN 


♦ 


Father  Christmas 


Father  Christmas 


Tableau  I.    England— <<  The  Yule-log." 
Tableau  II.    America—' « The  Stockings. " 
Tableau  in.    Norway — "  The  Candle.*' 
Tableau  IV.    Sweden— <«  The  Sheaf." 
Tableau  V.    Holland— '« The  Shoes." 
Tableau  VI.    Russia—"  Babousca.  • ' 
Tableau  VII.    France—'  *  Rupert. '  * 
Tableau  VIII.    Germany—"  The  Tree." 
Tableau  IX.    Scotland—"  The  Mummers.'* 
Tableau  X.    All  nations—"  Santa  Claus." 

This  Christmas  play  consists  of  nine  scenes,  portraying  the 
Christmas  customs  of  various  nations,  with  one,  the  tenth,  in 
which  all  take  part.  The  same  scene,  a  fireplace,  answers  for 
all  the  tableaux.  The  fireplace  may  be  constructed  of  boxes 
covered  with  brick-colored  building-paper,  or  may  be  made  of 
candy-boxes  of  imitation  brick.  A  window  should  be  at  each 
side  of  the  fireplace,  with  holly  and  mistletoe  decorations 
everywhere. 

Tableau  I.  England—"  The  Yule-log  " :  This  is  a  rough, 
knotty  bit  of  log,  with  a  rope  fastened  about  its  middle.  On 
the  rope  several  loops  are  made.  Several  children,  quaintly 
clad,  help  drag  in  the  log.  A  tiny  child,  dressed  with  a  wide- 
pointed  frill  about  the  neck,  each  point  having  a  tiny  bdl 
attached,  rides  on  the  log.  Two  or  three  more  dance  along 
beside  the  log  as  it  is  dragged  into  the  scene  and  put  into  the 
fireplace.  After  placing  it  they  sing  a  verse  of  some  Christmas 
carol.  IJSxi/. 

Tableau  II.  America — "  The  Stockings  "  :  Two  or  three 
little  night-gowned  children  creep  in  and  climbing  upon  stools, 
hang  their  stockings  from  mantel.  (The  Yule-log  should  be 
left  in  the  scene,  and  for  III  both  Yule-log  and  stockings  are 
left.)    Sing  some  carol  or  Santa  Claus  son  [Exit. 

Tableau  III.  Norway—"  The  Candle  "  :  Two  little  chil- 
dren, a  girl  and  a  boy,  dressed  in  the  long  garments  of  that 
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country  (consalt  some  picture  for  the  costume),  stand 
backs  to  audience,  before  a  window  near  the  fireplace.  (This 
window  may  be  made  by  tacking  up  a  window  sash  and  par- 
tially draping  it  with  a  chintz  curtain.)  They  light  a  candle 
and  set  it  in  the  window,  singing  a  litde  song  o£  Christmas. 

Tableau  IV.  Sweden— <<  The  Sheaf":  Two  or  three  chil- 
dren clad  in  Swedish  dress  (consult  some  piqjture)  bring  in  a 
sheaf  of  wheat.  They  leave  it  near  the  stage  entrance,  take 
out  several  handfuls  and  go  out.  A  vigorous  hammering  is 
heard  and  then  they  return  and  sing  some  little  song.      {Exit, 

Tableau  V.  Holland— <<  The  Shoes":  Two  little  chil- 
dren, clad  in  Holland  dress,  one  a  girl  and  one  a  boy,  clatter 
in,  singing  some  song.  They  take  o£f  their  wooden  fliioes  and 
place  them  on  the  window-sill  after  cleaning  them  carefully, 
and  fill  them  with  oats,  hay,  and  carrots.  [Exit. 

Tableau  VI.  Russia — ''Babousca":  The  Russian  chil- 
dren believe  Babousca,  an  old  woman,  brings  them  gifts.  A 
laiger  girl  dressed  in  shawl  with  a  basket  of  bundles  enters  and 
recites: 

**  Babousca  comes  in  snow  and  sleet, 
On  winds  so  cold  and  wild. 
And  in  her  basket  are  the  gifts 
For  each  good  Russian  child." 

« 

Tableau  VII.  France — <'  Rupert " :  A  larger  girl,  dressed 
as  a  French  peasant  woman,  stands  near  fireplace,  two  children 
near  her.  When  Rupert,  a  large  boy  wearing  a  long  cape  and 
a  slouch  hat,  and  carrying  a  handful  of  switches,  enters  the 
room,  the  two  children  hide  behind  their  mother's  skirts,  peep- 
ing fearfully  out.  Rupert  hands  the  mother  a  few  of  the 
switches,  but  she  shakes  her  head  and  smiles  in  refusal.  He 
nods  genially  and  exits.  Children  caper  about,  clapping  hands 
joyfully.  [Exit 

Tableau  VIIL  Germany— "The  Tree":  A  German 
mother  enters  with  a  little  Christmas  tree.  She  places  it  near 
the  fireplace  and  decorates  it  with  tinsel  and  candles.  While 
she  does  this  children  are  heard  tapping  at  door  and  calling, 
<<  Mutter,  Mutter,"  or  "Kleine  Mutter,"  to  which  she  always 
responds,  "Nein,  Kinder,"  or  some  other  simple  German 
phrase  of  refusal.  Children  cease  rapping  for  a  minute,  then 
another  tap  is  heard.  Mother  goes  to  door  and  puts  out  her 
head,  then  returns,  smiling.     In  the  middle  of  the  tree  she  puts 
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a  sort  of  Janus  head,  something  like  a  Jack-o'-lantern.  (A 
native-bom  German  can  be  asked  the  details  regarding  its  con- 
struction. It  is  made  of  wax  and  is  hollow,  with  a  candle 
inside.)  Then  she  hangs  little  fancy  cakes  <k  various  shapes 
(cross,  head,  etc.)  on  the  tree.  l£xit. 

Tableau  IX.  Scotland— '<  The  Mummers  " :  Three  boys, 
in  long  capes  and  masks  over  eyes,  enter  and  sing  some  old 
carol.  ^£x$t. 

Tableau  X.  All  nations — *'  Santa  Qaus  "  :  This  universal 
saint  of  the  Christmastide  is  dressed  in  red  cambric  trimmed 
with  white  batting,  has  a  long  white  beard,  peaked  cap,  and  a 
big  bag  of  toys.  He  enters,  shaking  with  laughter,  and  looks 
at  everything  the  children  have  placed  in  the  room — the  log, 
the  tree,  the  stockings,  the  candle,  the  shoes.  He  takes  the 
carrots  and  fodder  from  the  shoes  and  places  a  toy  in  each  one. 
Then  he  fills  the  stockings,  and  while  ne  is  putting  presents  on 
the  tree,  merry  shouts  are  heard  and  the  children — ^English, 
American,  Scotch,  French,  Dutch,  German  (etc.) — all  rush  in. 
They  dance  about  him  singing  some  rollicking  Santa  Claus 
song.  "Old  Santa  Claus  is  coming  this  way,"  or  ''Father 
"  (Modem  Music  Series  Pnmer)  would  be  good. 


CURTAIN 


There  are  lo  many  Christmu  songs  and  carols  that  there  is  no  lack  of 
material ;  the  difficulty  is  rather  in  making  the  selection  from  so  many 
Appropriate  songs  may  be  found  in  the  following  books,  besides  many 
others  from  school  journals  and  pamphlets  of  Christmas  exercises : 

"Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones."  Walker-Jenks.  O.  Ditson  Co. 
$2,00, 

<«Song  Echoes  from  Childknd."    Rust-Tenks.    O.  Ditson  Co.    I2.00. 

<«  Kindergarten  Chimes."    Wiggin.    O.  Ditson  Co.    ^1.50. 

«« Songs  for  Little  Children."  Eleanor  Smith.  J.  Church  Co.  Two 
Tok.;  VoL  I,  ^1.00;  Vol.  II,  ^t.30. 

^  Songs  of  the  Child  World."  Gaynor.  J.  Church  Ca  Two  vols. 
Each,  li.oo. 

*•  Song  Stories."    Patty  Hill.    Summy  Pub.  Co.    |i.(0. 

Please  order  of  the  publishers  in  each  case  or  of  ue  nearest  music 
dealer,  as  we  cannot  agree  to  supply. 


SANTA  GLAUS 


A  Monologue 


By  J.  L.  McClelland 


Santa    Claus 


CHARACTERS 


Santa  Claus,  whodcet  nearly  all  the  talking. 
A  Tall  Man,  who  talks  back  a  little. 
Three  Children,  who  are  seen  but  not  heard. 
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PROPERTIES 

The  usual  Christmas  tree  and  the  usual  dress  for  Santa  Clau8» 
with  very  large  watch  and  chain. 

A  box  about  five  or  six  feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  and  three 
feet  high,  covered  with  cloth  or  paper,  and  ornamented  to  suit 
fancy.  The  box  is  surmounted  by  a  hopper  with  opening  wide 
enough  to  allow  a  man  to  sink  through. 

The  box  should  be  well  back  on  the  platform,  with  its  side 
to  the  audience.  One  end  should  be  connected  with  a  covered 
door  giving  secret  admission  to  box  from  another  room,  or  from 
outside  of  building.  The  other  end  of  the  box  should  have  a 
round  opening  large  enough  for  a  child  of  eight  or  ten  years  to 
crawl  through.  The  box  must  be  furnished  with  a  crank,  the 
turning  of  which  creates  a  loud  clattering  noise  by  means  of  a 
ratchet  or  cog-wheel  with  a  thin,  tough  hickory  spring  board 
working  against  the  cogs  on  the  inside  of  the  box.  Two  piles 
of  bricks,  or  of  short  pieces  of  two-inch  lumber  may  be  used  on 
the  inside,  underneath  the  hopper,  for  the  person  to  stand  on 
who  is  to  sink  through  and  disappear — ^to  be  ground  up.  As 
he  sways  from  side  to  side,  lifting  his  feet  alternately,  bricks 
are  removed,  one  at  a  time,  by  the  secret  assistant,  and  thus 
he  gradually  descends  into  the  box  while  Santa  turns  the  crank. 
When  his  feet  rest  on  the  floor,  he  will  crouch  gradually. 
Santa  Claus  may  cause  his  final  disappearance  by  pressing  down 
his  head. 

A  robe  or  cloth  must  be  thrown  over  the  machine  to  hide  it 
from  the  audience  until  Santa  Claus  is  ready  to  use  it. 


Santa  Claus 


The  Christmas  tree  being  ready,  a  loud  voice  is  heard  at  an 
outside  door,  with  jingling  of  bells,  Santa  Claus  enters  and 
makes  his  way  through  the  audience  to  the  front. 

Santa  Claus  (speaks). 

Glad  to  see  yoU|  mv  children, 

Fathers  and  mothers  and  all. 
Glad  to  see  you  so  happy — 

Pleased  to  make  you  a  call. 

My!    What  bright  little  faces  ! 

O,  what  merry  blue  eyes ! 
But  I  see  thousands  of  children. 

So  this  isn't  any  surprise. 

And  you  have  often  seen  Santa  — 
I'm  quite  an  old  ''  chestnut,"  you  know. 

I  live  'way  up  in  the  Arctic, 
And  wallow  about  in  the  snow. 

I  always  eat  for  my  breakfast 

Twelve  icicles  fried  in  a  pan. 
For  dinner,  I  swallow  a  snow-drift, 

Mixed  with  a  bushel  of  bran. 

You  see  I  am  fat  and  hearty, 

I  seldom  have  colic  or  sorrow — 
But  O,  my  dears,  how  it  grieves  me 

To  think  of  your  colics  to-monow  I 

My  horse  is  only  a  reindeer, 

'Bout  twice  the  size  of  a  calf. 
My  sleigh — O  that's  so  funny 

'Twould  make  you  holler  and  laugh  t 
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It's  just  piled  full  of  candies. 

And  nuts  and  pop-corn  too ;  — 
The  kids  of  the  North  don't  like  'em, 

And  so  I  bring  them  to  you  1 

Of  rattles  and  noisy  pla3rthing8 
There's  several  tons,  I  should  say, 

And  the  reindeer  puffed  and  panted 
As  it  tugged  at  the  loaded  sleigh. 

I  intended  some  gifts  for  an  urchin 

Who  spied  me  as  I  rushed  by. 
But  he  yelled  out :  "  Go  it,  old  Frost  Nose  I  '* 

Shall  I  give  him  the  things?    Not  I ! 

I  don't  like  impudent  children. 

If  all  the  girls  and  boys 
Would  only  be  kind  and  respectful, 

I'd  bring  them  plenty  of  toys. 

A  fine  thing  to  own  is  a  reindeer. 

And  so  is  a  top  and  a  ball ; 
But  a  boy,  polite  and  manly, 

Is  away  ahead  of  them  aU. 

Ah,  me! 

Here's  a  tree. 
Bright  and  gay  as  it  can  be, 
Wreaths  of  snow  around  it  twining. 
Tiny  sparkling  stars  are  shining. 
Branches  bending  to  the  floor. 
With  a  hundred  gifts  or  more. 

Nuts  and  candy 

Nice  and  handy ! 
O,  my  children,  it's  a  dandy  1 
In  your  lifetime  did  you  ever 
See  a  sight  so  brave  and  clever ! 
Gifts  in  plenty  now  in  sight. 
Aren't  you  glad  you  came  to-night  ? 
Give  your  parents  some  applause. 
Most  of  all  praise  Santa  Glaus  I 
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That's  me ! 

Don't  you  see, 
I'm  as  glad  as  I  can  be 
Just  to  think  I  have  the  money 
To  make  you  all  so  gay  and  funny. 

Now  wait! 

It's  getting  late.     (Locks  at  waUh.) 
Bless  me  I  nearly  half-past  eight  I 
Now  you  want  your  Christmas  toys- 
like  to  please  the  girls  and  boys ! 

(Goes  to  tree  and  takes  downpaek^es.) 

Is  little  Minnie  Mason  ^  handy  ? 
Here's  a  bag  of  fancy  candy. 
Here's  a  gift  for  Mary  Brown ; 
Mr.  Smith  will  take  it  down. 
What  fun  I 

Here's  a  gun  I    (Points  it  at  a  boy.) 
Shoot  the  boy  and  see  him  run  I 
This,  for  Mr.  Lowell's  son. 
But  O,  say ! 

I  can't  delay ! 
For  me  to  give  these  things  away, 
Would  take  all  night  and  half  the  day  I 

I  must  have  help  ! 

Who'll  volunteer  ? 
Merry  Christmas  doesn't  last 

The  whole  round  year  1 
So,  my  friends,  I  say, 

I  must  haste  away, 
Santa  can't  do  everything, 

So  lend  a  hand,  I  pray. 

(A  Tall  Man  comes  up  from  tke  audience,) 

Now  here's  a  man  might  please  a  king. 
You'd  think  he  might  do  anything. 
But  he's  too  big ! 

He's  too  tall ! 
To  carry  merry  Christmas  gifts, 
I'd  rather  have  him  small ! 

1  Substitute  local  mgnes  in  place  of  those  above  given. 
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Now  how  shall  I  manage. 

And  what  shall  I  do? 
I'm  awfully  bothered. 

But  that's  nothing  new 
I  have  little  trials 

And  troubles  like  you ! 

Now  up  in  the  land 

Where  the  beautiful  snow^ 
Envelops  the  meadows 

And  freezes  your  toe, 
rd  settle  this  thing 

In  a  jiffy,  you  luiow. 

I'd  call  in  a  dozen 

Most  exquisite  fairies. 
With  eyes  shining  bright 

like  plump  little  berries, 
And  coats  just  as  white 

As  the  milk  from  your  dairies. 

And  then  there's  another 

Strange  thing  I  would  do ; 
If  one  were  too  large, 

Why,  I'd  chop  him  in  two  I 

Now  that's  just  it  I 

Though  he's  not  fit. 

He's  plenty  big  enough  for  three, — 

And  that's  the  way  it's  going  to  be  1 

Three  little  Saota  Clauses, 

All  robed  in  white  I 
Three  little  SanU  Clauses 

We'll  have  to-night  1 

Chop  him  up  and  grind  him  up, 

And  make  him  into  pie  I 
Three  little  Santa  Clauses 

Make  of  him  shall  I. 

(Jtepeat  these  four  lines  a  second  time  with  much  spirit  and 
cation.    Santa  Claus  now  uncovers  the  machine.) 
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SA2fTA  Claus.  Now,  my  good  friend,  will  you  do  me  the 
favor  to  climb  up,  nimUy,  to  the  soomut  of  my  beautiful  new 
machine? 

Tall  Man.     What  for  ? 

Santa  Claus.  I  want  to  grind  you  up  and  make  little 
Santa  Clauses  of  you. 

Tall  Man.    WiU  it  hurt  ? 

Santa  Claus.  Not  a  bit.  You'll  just  think  you  are  going 
fast  asleep.  O  you  may  cry  out  a  little,  and  groan  in  your 
dreams,  but  that's  nothing — ^that's  natural.  Come  along. 
Dosk^t  keep  us  all  waiting  1  Don't  you  see  the  children  are  in 
a  htnry  ?  Look  I  they're  getting  restless  and  the  babies  are 
about  to  cry  I 

Tall  Man.  All  right,  Mr.  Santa  Claus,  anything  to 
please  the  children  1    But  what  will  my  wife  say? 

Santa  Claus.  Never  mind  your  wife — ^thcre  are  plenty 
more  young  men  I  FU  send  her  a  lock  of  your  hair.  Come 
now,  business  before  pleasure ! 

Tall  Man.  All  right.  (  Climbs  up  and  stands  in  hopper  of 
machine,)    Good-bye,  everybody  I 

(At  first  throws  hisses  while  Santa  Claus  begins  to  turn 
the  crank.  Later,  the  Tall  Man,  as  he  sinks  down, 
show  signs  of  pain,  and  makes  outcry,  groaning  and  cry- 
ing  out  very  loud  at  the  last,  when  he  has  completely  dis» 
appeared  within  the  box.  Meantime,  Santa  Claus 
grinds  vigorously,  sometimes  sitting,  at  other  times  standi 
ing,  keeping  at  work  for  some  time  after  the  groans  have 
ceased  to  be  heard  from  the  box.  Then  he  stops  and  ex^ 
amines  and  raps  on  the  box  uneeuily,  turtts  again,  stops 
and  examines.    Stands  bcuk  and  strikes  an  attitude.) 

Santa  Claus. 

A  terrible  old  machine  is  that  1 

Tom  Jones  contrived  it,  I'll  bet  my  hat  I 

It  ate  up  the  man  all  right ;  but  I  fear, 

The  Santa  Qaus  children  will  never  appear  1 

Now  what  if.it  wasted  that  kind,  good  man  I 

If  it  has,  I  will  smash  the  concern  with  my  hand. 

(Santa  Claus  examines  the  machine  again,  gives  it  a  turn, 
and  pronounces  it  ^^all  right.'*  By  this  time  the  three 
children  are  in  the  box  and  ready  to  come  oui  at  the  re- 
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quired  time.  After  turning  the  crank  rapidly  for  a 
minute  or  two,  Santa  Claus  stops,  faces  the  audience^ 
and  repeats  the  following.) 

lickety  tq>lity  you'll  see  him  mn  1 
Now  there's  going  to  be  lots  of  fun  I 
Open  your  eyes  for  here  goes  one  I 

(Turns  about  and  gives  tweloe  turns  of  the  crank,  four  to 
correspond  with  the  jingle  and  measure  of  each  Hne. 
During  this  noise,  the  Fdrst  Child  crawls  out  of  the  box 
and  runs  across  the  platform  and  stands  partfy  hidden  by 
the  Christmas  tree. 

Santa  Claus  {stops  and  repeats^ 
Hickety,  kickety,  kangaroo  1 
This  is  the  way  I  grind  them  through  I 
Open  your  eyes  for  here  goes  two  1 

(Turns  the  crank  as  before,  but  this  time  the  child  does  fit 
come,  Santa  is  much  surprised.  Looks  in  the  pkue  of 
exit  and  cries  out ''  stuck  /  "  Takes  a  broom  handle  and 
stirs  through  the  hopper,  then  seizes  the  crank  aud  turns 
wildly,  repeating  the  last  rhyme  at  the  same  time.  This 
succeeds  in  bringing  out  the  Second  Child  who  takes  his 
place  beside  the  first.  Santa  Claus  stops  and  repeats 
the  following,  keeping  time  with  hands  and  feet.) 

Hippity  hop  to  the  Christmas  tree, 
See  if  there  isn't  a  gift  for  thee  I 
Open  your  eyes  for  here  goes  three  1 

(Turns  while  Third  Child  runs  out.) 

Now  my  task  is  nearly  done. 
Seems  to  me  we've  had  some  fun. 
Hope  you  all  shall  live  to  see 
Many  a  gorgeous  Christmas  tree. 

(Sound  of  bells  is  heard.) 

I^ow  I  hear  the  merry  jingle 

Of  the  bells  upon  the  steigh — 
There  are  other  worthy  childreUi 

I  must  leave  you  and  away. 
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Little  Fairies,  give  the  boys 

Presents  from  my  Christmas  tree 

Give  the  babies  lots  of  toys, 
And  kiss  the  pretty  girls  for  me. 


(Shaking  to  the  children.) 

Good-bye. — You  must  try 

To  be  good  till  you  and  I 

Meet  again  in  next  December,— (ilf^ni'  away.) 

Don't  forget  the  good  I — Remember  1 

(Mamng  towards  the  door.)      December, 

Remember, 

December, 
Remember.     [Exit. 
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THX  OWIRINGS  OV  THS  TSAB.  ,3 

COSTUMES. 

Wonders  in  the  way  of  costumes  may  be  accomplished  With 
▼ery  simple  materials.  Bright  colored  paper  muslin  or  cheese- 
cloth, or  if  possible  canton  flannel,  for  foundation,  with  gilt 
paper  for  gold,  and  strips  of  white  canton  flannel,  inked  in  long 
spots  for  fur—- ermine — and  your  performers  are  effectively 
dressed. 

For  Uncle  Sam's  coat  it  will  be  found  easier  to  dip  the  stars 
in  flour  paste,  and  paste  rather  than  sew  them  on.  For  the 
trousers,  if  broad  red  and  white  striped  material  is  not  at  hand, 
it  is  easily  made  by  tearing  red  and  white  cambric  into  two- 
inch  strips  and  running  it  together  again  on  the  machine. 

September's  dress  may  be  knee  breeches  with  bright  hose 
and  low  shoes,  an  ordinary  boy's  blouse,  rather  open  at  the 
throat,  with  flowing  tie,  a  sash,  and  broad  straw  hat. 

An  efiective  head  dress  for  the  Indian  girl  is  made  of  turkey 
feathers  sewed  to  a  strip  of  cloth  about  an  inch  or  two  in  width, 
at  distances  of  about  four  inches, — this  strip  is  made  long 
enough  to  go  around  the  head  like  a  coronet,  and  for  the  end 
to  hang  to  the  bottom  of  the  frock,  which  should  be  short,  and 
preferably  of  red  and  yellow,  with  plenty  of  beads. 

If  limited  for  time  the  Kings  may  be  dressed  in  ordinary 
clothes  with  the  addition  of  a  long  **  fur  "  trimmed  mantle  and 
a  gilt  crown  apiece,  although  of  course  a  long  robe  of  color 
contrasting  to  the  mantle  is  more  desirable. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  HOPE. 

The  character  of  Hope  should  be  assumed  by  a  young  lady 
of  discretion  who  may  be  relied  upon  to  set  the  children 
straight,  and  prompt  them  if  necessary. 

October,  March,  August  and  April,  being  the  smallest  chil- 
dren— especially  April — it  may  be  that  their  little  recitations 
are  inaudible  to  the  audience,  in  which  case  Hope,  after  seating 
them,  should  repeat  their  speeches,  with  such  slight  alterations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  put  them  in  the  third  person  as  in  the 
case  of  August : 

Hot  weather  in  August  is  always  the  rule, 
So  he  stays  by  the  seashore  and  tries  to  keep  cool. 
His  small  birthday  offering — I  have  them  you  see 
Are  these  pretty  shells  from  the  shore  of  the  sea. 

Or,  as  in  the  case  of  April : 

She's  too  young  yet  to  go  to  school, 

So  she's  a  little  April  fool. 

Sometimes  shell  laugh,  sometimes  shell  cry,  etc. 

When  there  is  no  tree,  it  is  better  for  the  children  to  march 
directly  ofT  the  platform  while  singing  the  final  carol. 


THX  OFIXRIWOS  OF  THX  TBAX. 


FURTHER  SUGGESTIONS. 


It  adds  a  great  deal  to  the  entertainment  if  music  can  be 
played  for  the  entrance  of  each  month, — and  when  it  is  desira- 
ble, in  cases  when  the  foregoing  forms  the  entire  program  for 
the  evening,  to  lengthen  it  considerably,  songs  appropriate  to 
the  different  months  may  be  sung  prior  to  the  entrance  of  each* 
as  «A  Skating  Song"  for  January,  "Hail  Washington"  for 
February,  f*  The  Stormy  Winds  "  for  March,  and  so  on,  familiar 
and  old-fiuihioned  songs  being  used  by  preference. 


THE  OFFERINGS  OF  THE  YEAR. 


SCENE.— 7^  platform  tkould  be  wtU  H^kted  and  tasUfulfy 
trimmed  foitk  gretns.  VpoH  tkt  it/atl,  tn  the  centre,  is  hung 
a  large  picture  0/  the  Christ  Child.  Underneath  this  is  a 
small  table  covered  ivith  a  cloth  and  decorated  with  greens. 
About  midway  of  the  platform,  leaving  room  to  pass  behind 
and  in  front  of  them,  are  twelve  chairs  in  a  semieirele, 
decorated  with  greens  or  as  taste  and  convenience  may  tug' 
gest.  At  a  doorway,  or  whatever  entrance  there  may  be  to 
the  platform,  is  a  large  arch  of  greens,  with  the  date  of  the 
new  year  above  it  in  large  red  or  gilt  figures.  After  the 
singing  of  a  carol  by  the  audience,  or  other  appropriate 
music,  the  door  or  curtain  behind  the  arck  opens  and  enter 
HofS.  Hope  should  be  personated  by  a  young  lady  in  a 
Greek  gown  of  blue, — she  wears  a  little  coronet  of  gilt  stars, 
and  carries  a  large  gill  anchor.  Ske  advances  to  Ike 
centre. 

Hon.     I  am  called  Hope,  a  spirit  bright. 
The  oldest  of  the  sisters  three 
Sent  to  this  earth  manlcind  to  cheer 
With  Faith  and  with  sweet  Charily. 
When  life  seems  dark  and  alt  forlorn, 
When  strength  of  mind  and  body  tails 
When  burdens  fall  upon  the  heart 
At  which  the  bravest  spirit  quails — 
Then  come  I  with  my  starry  crown. 
The  emblem  bright  of  heavenly  bliss. 
And  with  my  anchor,  symbol  true 
Of  help  In  stormy  worlds  like  this. 
Then  hearts  grow  strong,  the  tainting  rise 
And  lift  their  eyes  to  Heaven  above. 
And,  blessed  by  Hope,  no  longer  doubt 
The  fulness  of  a  father's  love. 
Once,  on  a  happy  Christmas  eve 
The  Hope  of  all  the  world  waa  bom — 

[Turns  and  points  to  tkt  ptelun. 
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That  holy  Babe  who  came  to  show 
The  coming  of  the  Christian  mom. 
That  glorious  night  so  long  ago. 
We  come  to-night  to  celebrate. 
To  show  in  our  poor  way,  our  love 
For  him  we  try  to  imitate. 
\SA€  places  her  anchor  above  the  picture  of  the  Holy 
Babe^  then  crosses  to  the  door  or  curtain  framed  by  the 
arch  of  greens. 

The  old  year  dies,  his  time  is  spent — 

I  hear  the  new  year  at  the  gate.  [Listening, 

The  months  all  clamor  to  come  in — 

Time  drives  them  on — they  cannot  wait.    . 

What  birthday  offerings  do  they  bring  ? 

Ill  let  them  in,  then  we  shall  see. 

[liaising  her  voice  as  if  calling. 
Come,  January,  happy  month — 
The  month  of  hope — the  month  for  me. 
[She  opens  the  door^  or  draws  the  curtain  and  January 
enters.    He  is  dressed  in  scarlet,  trimmed  with  fur, 
wears  a  skating  cap,  and  carries  a  branch  of  ever" 
green, 
January.    I'm  January,  the  bright  and  merry, 
The  Happy  New  Year  I  bring 
I'm  young  and  I'm  strong  and  I  hurry  along 
As  swift  as  a  bird  on  the  wing. 
I've  come  from  the  land  of  the  never-has-been 
Right  into  the  land  of  to-be, 
I'm  full  of  good  wishes  and  promises  bright 
And  anxious  the  future  to  see. 
I  bring  to  you  hope  for  the  days  coming  on 
And  strength  for  the  days  that  are  here. 
So  welcome  me  gladly  with  laughter  and  song — 
The  hopefullest  month  of  the  year. 
This  evergreen  branch  on  the  altar  I  place, 

[He  turns  and  places  the  branch  on  the  draped 
table  beneath  the  picture, 
A  token  it  is,  and  a  sign 

Of  the  evergreeen  promise  the  dear  Lord  has  given, 
Beginning  with  this  month  of  mine. 
[He  sits  in  the  first  chair  to  the  left  of  the  audience, 
Hope  still  stands  by  the  door, 
Hope.    Who's  coming  now  ?    Why,  a  blustering  fellow 

With  hail  snow    and    ice,   and    with    winds    that   loud 

bellow. 
Shall  we  let  him  in  too  ?  yes,  really  I  think  so. 
For,  although  he's  savage,  and  makes  us  all  shrink  so 
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Yet  Washington's  birthday  comes  in  with  himyearly. 
So  every  good  patriot  should  love  him  dearly. 
Come  then,  February,  and  try  to  be  clever 
Don't  freeze  your  good  friends  into  icicles  ever. 

Enter  February,  a  small  boy  dressed  in  Continental  eostums 
of  blue  and  buff,  and  carrying  a  laurel  wreath. 

February.     Good-evening,   good   friends,  I'm  afraid  you 
don't  like  me, 
But  Washington  did,  so  why  shouldn't  you,  too  ? 
I  know  I  am  rough  but  it  doesn't  quite  strike  me, 
I'm  ugly  enough  to  be  hated  by  you. 
You  all  love  George  Washington,  soldier,  and  hero, 
So  think  of  me  kindly  for  his  sake,  I  pray, 

[Turns  to  picture. 
And  here,  in  his  mem'ry,  this  laurel  wreath  dear — O  1 
Greater  than  Washington,  humbly  I  lay. 
[Lays  wreath  on  altar  and  sits  next  to  January.    Hops 
opens  door  and  looks  out,  but  closes  it  quickly  again, 
Hope.     My  1  how  everything  is  blowing 

First  it  rains  and  then  it's  snowing 
Forty  weathers  in  a  minute-* 
March  has  come,  his  hand  is  in  it. 
Dust  in  March  the  proverb  teaches, 
High  as  a  king's  ransom  reaches,* 
For  when  dust  has  really  come 
That's  a  sign  the  frost  has  gone. 

[Opens  the  door  again. 
Come,  then,  noisy  little  fellow 
With  your  peck  of  dust  so  yellow. 

March,  a  small  boy  dressed  as  a  farnur^  in  check  shirt 
and  overalls,  and  big  straw  hat.  rushes  in.  puffing  as 
if  out  of  breath.  He  carries  a  peck  measure  contain- 
ing fine  sand,  graham  flour,  or  something  of  that 
nature,  to  simulate  dust. 

March.    Whoo  !  what  a  blast ! 
I've  hurried  so  fast 
I'm  quite  out  of  breath  as  you  see. 
The  winter  is  done, 
And  spring  has  begun. 
And  farmers  are  waiting  for  me. 
I've  nothing  to  bring 
But  dust  of  the  spring. 
But  offer  it  freely  I  must 
In  mem'ry  of  one. 


•  Note. — **A  peck  of  March  dust  is  worth  a  king's  ransom^ 
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Our  Father's  dear  Son, 
Who  gloriously  rose  from  the  dust. 
IHif  takes  a  handful  of  his  "  dust "  and  throws  it  high  in 
the  air,  in  a  littU  cloud,  then  places  the  measure  with 
the  other  offerings  and  sits  next  February.      Hofb 
looks  out. 
Hops.    Here  comes  a  little  girl,  all  laugh  and  song 
Who  seems  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long» 
Whv  no— dear  me  ! — ^she*s  crying  ! — how  is  this  ? 
We  d  rather  see  you  smile,  my  little  Miss. 
That's  right !  Oh,  now  she's  laughing — come  along, 
And  sing  for  all  these  folks  your  little  song. 
What  t  crving  more  ?    Oh,  no,  don't  be  atraid. 
Come,  smile  tor  us,  sweet  little  April  maid. 

Enter  April,  the  tiniest  girl  possible^  in  a  white  frock  prO' 
fusely  trimmed  with  green  cripe  paper  cut  into  a  fringe^ 
to  resemble  grass ^  She  wears  a  tall  dunce's  cap  and  carries 
a  bunch  of  grass, 

April.    I'm  too  young  yet  to  go  to  school. 
So  I  am  a  little  April  fool ; — 
Sometimes  I  laugh,  sometimes  I  cry, 
Though  really,  I  can't  tell  you  why. 
I  am  the  baby  of  the  Spring, 
Green  grass  is  all  that  I  can  bring. 

[Hope  seats  her  beside  March,  and  puts  lUr 
bunch  of  grass  on  the  altar, 
HoPB.     The  gpreen  grass  springs  upon  the  earth. 
Birds  in  the  trees  begin  to  sing, 
And  everywhere  glad  sounds  of  mirth 

Proclaim  the  joyous  reign  of  Spring. 
Sweet  sounds  are  in  the  balmy  air. 

The  sun  shines  warm  through  all  the  day, 
She  comes  1  she  comes  1    The  sweet,  the  fair, 
The  ever-welcome  month  of  May. 

Enter  May  dressed  in  white  lavishly  trimmed  with  flowers. 
She  wears  a  crown  and  carries  a  sceptre,  personating  a 
May  Queen, 

May.  Make  way  for  the  Queen  I    Make  way  for  the  Queen  1 

My  crown  and  my  sceptre  all  people  obey. 
My  court  is  the  loveliest  one  ever  seen, 

I  rule  there  with  splendor,  tho'  but  for  a  day. 
The  birds  and  the  flowers  all  bow  to  my  will. 

The  fields  blossom  gaily  to  pleasure  my  eye, 
I  bring  the  bright  verdure  to  clothe  vale  and  hiU, 

The  purest  of  blue  do  I  bring  for  the  sky. 
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Twt  come  here  to-night  some  sweet  flowen  to  briiif  , 

The  off  ring  they  are  of  a  glad,  thankful  heart, 
To  twine  'round  the  picture  of  Jesus  our  King, 
In  keeping  His  birthaay  to  do  my  small  part 
[SAe  ditachis  a  long  garland  from  her  frock  andiwimes 
it  around  the  picture,  then  site  oy  April 
Hope.    And  now  we  see,  advancing  on  her  way. 
The  elder  sister  of  the  smiling  May. 
The  month  of  balmy  nights  and  sunny  days. 
When  one  could  be  content  to  lie  and  laze. 
Beneath  the  brilliance  of  her  happy  smile 
Forgetting  all  our  troubles  for  a  while. 
Sweetest  of  summer  months  ;  with  joy  we  greet 
The  welcome  sound  of  her  approaching  feet. 
Her  only  fault  is  that  she  goes  too  soon, 
Come  then,  sweet  month  I    Come  rosy  month  of  June  I 

JSuter  June  dressed  in  pink,  trimmed  with  roses  and  foliage. 
She  wears  a  chapiet  of  pink  roses, 

June.    I  also  am  a  queen,  the  queen  of  flowers, 

Pink,  red  and  white,  my  subjects  bloom  so  lair. 
And  yellow  too,  to  deck  the  summer  bowers. 
And  fill  with  sweetness  all  the  summer  air. 
Rose  is  my  name,  and  roses  are  my  crown. 
The  crown  that  I  surrender  freely  here. 
In  mem'ry  of  the  crown  of  thorns,  pressed  down 
Upon  the  forehead  of  our  Saviour  dear. 
[She  removes  her  crown  and  places  it  with  the  other 
offerings,  and  sits  beside  May.     Hope  starts  towards 
the  door^  but  a  loud  noise  of  shouting,  stamping  and 
banging  outside  makes  her  retire  hastily  to  the  front 
of  the  stage,  she  looks  around  inquiringly.     The  noise 
ceases  for  a  while  for  Hope  to  speak, 
Hope.    Oh,  my !  what  a  racket !  what's  that,  that  I  hear  ? 
Dear  me  I  why  I'm  almost  inclined  to  feel  fear. 
If  only  I  dared,  I'd  peep  out  there  and  see 
What  all  the  commotion  canpossibly  be. 

\7ne  noiic  starts  agaiu^ 
111  do  it  I    [She  advances  and  peeps  out  the  door. 

Hurrah ! 
Vne  noise  gradually  subsides  so  Hope  can  be  hear^ 

Why,  it's  only  July, 
He's  thinking  of  seventy-six,  and  that's  why 
He's  been  laughing  and  shouting  and  jumping  about* 
Till  he  fairly  has  turned  the  whole  place  inside  out 
Come,  Independence  month,  haste  and  draw  nigh. 
All  good  Americans  love  you,  July. 
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July  marehss  briskly  in  to  th$  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle  played 
by  someone  on  ike  piano.  He  is  dressed  as  a  miniature 
Uncle  Sam,  and  carries  a  flag. 

July.    Phew  !  but  I'm  warm,  some  one  give  me  a  fan, 
Some  ice  water,  too,  wouldn't  taste  very  bad. 
Well,  summer  has  come,  and  tho*  some  folks  complain, 

Vacation's  here  too,  and  the  children  are  glad. 
Hurrah  for  the  holidays,  then  give  three  cheers 
For  Fourth  of  July,  the  great  day  of  them  all. 
Let  cannons  boom  loudly  in  every  one's  ears 
For  America's  rise,  and  for  slavery's  fall. 

\He  turns  to  tke  otker  montks. 
Hurrah  for  the  flag  now ! 

[All  the  other  months  together. 
Hurrah  !  hip  !  hurrah  ! 

[To  audience  again. 
The  flag  of  our  Union,  our  glory,  our  all 

[He  raises  it  on  high, 
July  gives  the  flag,  he  can  offer  no  more 
For  His  love,  without  whom  flag  and  country  would  fall. 
[He  drapes  his  flag  across  the  altar  and  sits  by  JUNE.    A 
gentle  knock  is  heard  at  the  door.     Hope  listens  s  it  is 
repeated  louder  y  she  hastens  to  open  the  door, 
Hope.     Here's  a  little  sailor  boy 

Knocking  gently  at  the  gate. 
Why  it's  August,  I  declare, 

Out  of  breath  for  fear  he's  late. 
No,  my  dear,  you're  quite  in  time, 

July  just  has  gone  before. 
You  look  warm,  I  know  you  are, 
Tho'  you  come  from  off  the  shore. 

As  she  speaks  the  last  two  lines  she  leads  AUGUST  to  the 
front  of  the  platform.  He  is  dressed  in  a  sailor  suit,  and 
carries  a  basket  of  sea-shells, 

August.    Hot  weather  in  August  is  always  the  rule. 

So  1  stay  by  the  seashore  and  try  to  keep  cool, 
My  small  birthday  offerings — take  them  for  me  — 

[He  hands  shells  to  Hope. 
Are  these  pretty  shells  from  the  shores  of  the  sea. 

(Hops  seats  him  by  July  and  puts  shells  on  altar, 
fow  a  cooler  breeze  is  blowing 
All  around. 
And  the  grain  that  has  been  growing 

Is  on  the  ground. 
Soon  our  winter  stores  we'll  gather 
From  the  fields, 
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Thanking  our  most  bounteous  father 

For  the  yields. 
Now  September  walks  o*er  hill  and  meadow» 

As  he  comes 
We  begin  to  feel  the  winter's  shadow 

On  our  homes. 
Come  September  !  bring  overflowing  measure 

Here  to-night ; 
Bring  the  plenteous  golden  harvest  treasure, 

Grain  so  bright. 

Entir  September,  in  fancy  peasant  costume^  with  a  wreath 
of  poppies  round  his  broad-brimmed  hat.  He  carries  a 
sheaf  of  grain  and  a  sickle, 

September.    I  am  September — when  I  walk  the  earth 

From  all  around  are  heard  glad  sounds  of  mirth» 
For  now  we  harvest  in  the  ripened  grain. 
Until  our  empty  barns  are  full  again. 
The  sun  and  I  are  friends,  still  warm  he  shines 
Upon  the  bending  trees  and  teeming  vines. 
And,  like  the  sun,  I  come  mankind  to  bless 
With  the  rich  promise  of  earth's  fruitfulness. 
My  birthday  offering  is  this  golden  sheaf. 
Twill  bring  to  starving  bodies  quick  relief. 
But  think  of  starving  souls,  oh  friends,  so  dear  I 
And  gather  in  Christ's  harvest,  year  by  year. 

[Places  sheaf  on  altar  and  sits  by  AUGUST. 

Hope.     October  brings  the  Indian  summer  days 

When  o'er  the  fields  is  spread  a  tender  haze, 
And  once  again  we  feel  the  sun's  warm  heat 
Where  summer  tarries  yet  with  lingering  feet 
The  apples  drop  upon  the  cushioned  sod, 
A  cool  breeze  rustles  in  the  golden  rod, 
Beneath  the  trees,  each  gay  in  Autumn  suit 
October,  come  !  Come  month  of  ripened  fruit 

October  enters ^  a  little  girl  in  brown  frock  trimmed  with 
autumn  leaves  {bright  colored  paper)  and  carrying  a  horn 
of  plenty,  or  basket  filled  with  fruit, 

October.     October  brings  the  fruits  of  all  the  fall. 

Apples  and  nuts  and  pears, — and  more  than  all 
I  bring  the  purple  grapes  that  made  the  wine 
For  the  last  supper  of  our  Lord  divine. 

[Hope  puts  Jruit  on  altar  and  seats 
October  by  September. 
Hope.     Here's  a  little  Indian  maiden 
With  a  yellow  pumpkin  laden. 
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She's  a  mem'ry  of  the  old  times, 
Those  heroic  days,  the  bold  times, 
When  the  wild,  untutored  savage 
Used  New  England  towns  to  ravage 
In  his  ignorance  and  blindness, 
Until  tamed,  and  taught  by  kindness, 
Red  and  white  men  joined,  in  giving 
To  the  Lord  praise  and  thanksgiving. 
Those  were  men  of  might  and  daring. 
What  they  wrought,  we  now  are  sharing,-— 
Those  were  days  of  toil  and  trouble, 
What  they  sowed  we  reap  in  double. 
All  this  thankfully  remember 
When  you  see  her.     Come,  November ! 

EnUr  November,  dressed  as  an  Indian  girl^  carrying  am 

immense  pumpkin, 

November.    The  harvest  is  gathered,  the  people  are  gay, 
The  fruits  and  the  nuts  are  stored  saiely  away, 
November  comes  in  with  her  great  day  of  praise. 
And  thanks  to  our  bountiful  father  we  raise. 
With  hands  that  are  willing,  and  heart  that  is  light. 
Thanksgiving  here  offers  this  pumpkin  so  bright, 
As  pledge  of  good  fellowship,  mirth  and  good  cheer. 
The  one  festal  day  of  the  Puritan's  year. 
Our  best  thanks  we  offer  for  yield  of  the  ground 
And  all  of  the  blessings  that  yearly  abound, 
But  most  do  we  thank  our  dear  Father  above 
For  the  gift  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  His  love. 
[November  may  put  her  pumpkin  on  the  floor  during 
her  speech  ;  she  then  places  it  by  the  altar  and  sits  by 
the  side  of  OCTOBER. 
Hope.     Now  softly  falls  the  pure  white  snow. 

The  world  is  draped  in  spotless  wjiite 
To  greet  December  as  she  comes. 

The  month  of  the  most  holy  night 
Month  of  the  hopes  of  all  the  year. 

Month  of  the  birthday  of  our  Lord, 
Who  in  a  lowly  manger  lay, 
A  tiny  babe,  and  yet  adored. 

If  possible  have  a  singer  sing  Adam's  *'Noer* — Christmas 
song.  As  it  closes  enter  December,  dressed  as  night,  in 
black  with  veil  spangled  with  silver  stars,  and  one  large 
gilt  star  in  her  hair. 

December.    I  am  the  dark  December  night. 

When  shepherds  watching  on  the  plain 
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Beheld  the  skies  with  glory  bright. 

While  angels  sang  "good  will  to  men.'* 
God  gave  that  night  a  eift  to  man, 

That  grows  in  splendor  vear  by  year. 
Its  glory  yet  the  world  shall  span, 

And  Christ  to  every  heart  be  dear. 
Three  Kings  I  bring  to  celebrate 

The  coming  of  the  Christian  year. 
The  holy  night  of  Bethlehem, 

The  birthday  of  our  Lord  so  dear. 

Hops  stands  by  the  altar,  December  goes  to  the  door  and 
opens  it.  Enter  the  **  Three  KINGS  OP  ORIENT,"  led  fy 
December,  the  three  singing  the  old  carol. 

The  Kings.    We,  Three  Kings  of  Orient  are 

Bearing  eifts,  we  traverse  afar, 
Field  and  fountain,  moor  and  mountain. 
Following  yonder  star. 

{All  on  stage  join  in  the  chorus. 
Chorus.    Star  of  wonder,  star  of  night, 
Star  with  royal  beauty  bright, 
Westward  leading,  still  proceeding. 
Guide  us  to  thy  perfect  light 
Hallelujah,  amen. 
Hallelujah,  amen. 
Hallelujah  t  Hallelujah  !    Amen. 
[December  seats  herself  by  November  ;  the  Three 
Kings  stand  at  front  of  platform. 

First  King.    Bom  a  King  on  Bethlehem's  plain, 

Gold  I  bring  to  crown  him  again. 
King  forever,  ceasing  never 
Over  us  all  to  reign. 
[As  they  all  sing  "  Star  of  iVonder*'  etc.  First  Kino 
passes  to  altar  and  places  there  the  gilt  crown,  which 
he  carries  on  a  small  cushion. 

Second  King.    Frankincense  to  offer  have  I, 

Incense  owns  a  deity  nigh  ; 
Prayers  and  praising  all  men  raising, 
Worship  him,  God  on  high. 
{Chorus,) 
[During  chorus  Second  King  places  a  small  gilt  box 
which  he  carries,  on  the  altar,  and  stands  with  First 
Kino  directly  behind  the  months. 

Third  King.    Myrrh  is  mine,  its  bitter  perfume 
Breathes  a  scent  of  gathering  gloom. 
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Fainting,  sigliing,  bleeding,  dying, 
'    Sealed  in  the  stone  cold  tomb. 

{CAorus.) 

(Third  Kmo  places  small  gilt  urn  or  kotiU  with 
other  gifts  and  stands  by  other  Kings. 

Hope.     The  tale  is  told,  the  gifts  of  all  the  year 
Lie  heaped  in  plenty  on  the  altar  here. 
Where  every  month  has  brought  its  choicest  part 
To  show  a  loving  and  a  thankful  heart. 
As  God  once  gave  his  dearest  gift  to  man, 
So  now  we  all  will  do  the  best  we  can, 
Each  giving  to  the  other  what  he  may 
In  memory  of  the  first  great  Christmas  day.*  {See  below,) 
Behold  this  noble  tree,  its  varied  fruit 
We  trust  will  everybody's  fancy  suit, 
But  ere  we  strip  it,  once  more  join  with  me 
And  sing  a  merry  carol  blithe  and  free. 

[All  Join  in  first  verse  of  some  joyful  caroL  At  beginning 
of  second  verse  HOPE  marches  from  centre  of  back  to 
her  right,  followed  by  the  THREE  KINGS  ;  they  turn  the 
corner  by  January  and  march  in  a  circle  once  round 
the  chairs.  As  they  pass  January  he  rises  and  fol- 
lows ;  February  rises  and  follows,  and  so  on  until  all 
are  marching  in  a  circle  round  the  platform  to  the 
music  of  the  carol,  all  still  singing.  At  the  close  all 
may  march  off,  or  they  may  form  in  line  at  back  of 
stage  and  assist  in  the  distribution  of  gifts  from  the 
tree.    If  there  is  no  tree^  start  the  final  carol  at  *• 
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QMUmoM  Eve. 

Sosxm.  —  Apoofiyfiimished  room;  no  Jlre.  Mofthtr 
sewing.  Harry  and  ToUie  playing,  Santa  Olau$ 
is  seen  peeping  in  behind  window^  if  possiNe^  or 
side  door  or  wing  will  answer.  Two  UtHe  stoekimgs 
hang  from  the  frepkuoe. 

Harry.  Mamma!  Inspect  Santa  Clans  will  faring 
me,  oh !  ever  such  a  big  hone  to«night ;  if  I  see  him 
coming  in  I  won't  say  a  word,  but  I  shall  keep  both  of 
my  eyes  wide  open.    Don't  you  think  he  will,  mamma? 

Mother  [sadtyl  No,  dear,  I  'm  afraid  he  will  not 
think  of  you  to-night.  Santa  Clans  likes  to  go  where 
people  have  plenty  of  money.  [Sania  Claus  shakes  his 
head  rtproachjkdly.']  You  know  I  have  veiy  litUe  noW| 
Hany,  almost  none. 

Harry,    Why,  Santa  Claus  need  n't  be  mean  about 
a  horse,  mamma !   it  is  only  made  of  wood,  with  a 
on  it.    It  don't  take  much  money. 
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ToUie,  Mamma,  I  want  a  great,  large  doU,  bo  big 
[fneasurea  with  hands']^  with  long  curls,  and  a  sun- 
shade and  boots  and  a  hat.  Won't  he  bring  it, 
mamma? 

Mother.  No,  darling,  I'm  afraid  not.  If  mamma 
had  enough  money,  she  would  buy  Tottie  a  dolly  and 
Hany  a  horse ;  but  mamma  has  only  enough  to  buy 
some  bread  and  a  little  butter  for  dinner  to-morrow, 
and  we  must  have  something  to  eat.  [^Aaide*]  Though 
I  can't  see  where  our  next  day's  food  is  coming  from. 
But  I  must  trust  and  hope  for  the  best. 

Harry.  When  papa  was  here  we  had  lots  of  toys, 
and  plenty  to  eat  When  do  you  think  he  will  come 
home,  mamma? 

Mother  [we^e^.  O  Harry,  dear,  I  wish  I  could  tell ! 
What  shall  we  do  if  he  never  comes  ? 

Harry.  O  mamma,  he  will  come,  I  know  he  will; 
don't  cry,  mamma  dear!  we'll  be  very  good;  and  I 
don't  care  much  about  the  horse,  —  they  're  only  wood ! 
Don't  cry,  mamma ! 

Tottie.  No,  mamma,  please  don't  cry  I  I  know  papa 
will  come,  and  I  know  Santa  Claus  will  bring  me  a  nice 
dolly.  {^Santa  Olaus  nods  r^^eaJtedLy."]  I*m  sure  he 
will, 

Mo^er.  I  hope  he  will,  darling !  but  now  you  must 
go  to  bed,  as  I  have  to  take  home  this  work,  or  we 
shall  not  have  even  bread  and  butter  for  dmner  to- 
morrow. 

[  They  embrace^  and  children  retire^  throwing  kisses  to 
mother^  who  smiles  and  nods."] 

Motlier  [weeps  violently].  Will  he  ever  come  back? 
I  cannot  endure  this  much  longer !    [Sa'^Ua  Claus  wipes 
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eyes  and  blows  nose  violently,']  Hark !  what 's  that?  I 
thought  I  heard  a  noise.  I  'm  growing  so  nenrous,  so 
weak,  I  fear  I  shall  be  —  No,  I  *11  try  not  to  fear ;  I 
shall  be  taken  care  of,  and  my  little  darlings  too.  Ah, 
I  care  much  more  for  them  than  for  myself.  Christmas 
eve,  and  not  a  single  thing  to  put  in  the  little  empty 
stockings,  poor  darlings !  Is  there  no  way  of  getting 
something  fbr  them?  [^Santa  Claus  nods  violently.]  I 
will  see.  lOounts  money.]  Only  fifteen  cents!  But 
I  ought  to  have  twenty-five  cents  for  making  that  wrap- 
per !  No,  that  will  not  more  than  keep  us  in  food  for 
two  days,  and  the  poor  little  things  must  do  without 
Santa  Claus  this  year.  [^Santa  Olaus  shakea  head 
decidedly.]  Now  I  must  go  and  hurry  back.  I  don't 
like  to  leave  them  alone.  [^Puts  on  old  sJiawl  and  hat.] 
Oh,  how  cold  the  wind  is  to-night  I 

[^ExU.  Heavy  knock  at  door^  repealed  two  or  three 
times;  enter  Stranger^  dressed  in  warm^  handsome 
dothes;  carries  large  hag  and  valise;  looks  around.] 

Stranger.  Will  3*ou  be  kind  enough  to—  What! 
no  one  in,  and  the  door  not  fastened  ?  I  '11  wait  awhile. 
ISits;  plaoes  a  bag  on  each  side^  carefully, "]  Hope  I  *m 
not  intruding ;  I  *m  very  tired ;  perhaps  some  one  will 
come. 

[Enter  Mercury;  runs  across  the  stagsy  very  fast; 
turns  to  run  back.] 

Mercury.    Oh,  I  'm  in  the  wrong  place ! 

[Stranger  intercepts  him;  they  dodge  several  times; 
Stranger  chases  Mm  around  the  stage;  catches  him,  ] 

Stran,  Hullo,  young  man,  you  seem  to  be  in  a  great 
hurry ;  but  I  want  you  to  tell  me  where  Mrs.  — 

Mer.     Can't  do  it  sir.      [Starts  away  ajul  runs.  J 
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Stran.  Yes;  but  you  most,  though,  If  yoa  cio* 
What  axe  you  in  such  a  huny  ibr? 

Mer.  [about  to  run].  Why,  yoa  see  Santa  CbuiB  has 
an  order, -^ an  extra  one, -^ and  it's  quite  late;  so 
don't  keep  me.     IStarts  off;  Stranger  eaickes  kim.] 

Stran.    What 's  that  to  yoa? 

Mer.  Not  much,  to  be  sure ;  bat  what  he  does  want, 
he  wants  in  a  hurry.  I  am  Just  going  to  step  OTer  to 
Mt.  Lebanon  to  get  a  cedar-tree  to  make  the  body  with. 

Stran.    The  body?     TFAotbody? 

Mer.  Why,  of  the  horse,  to  be  sure,  for  the  order, 
—  the  extra  order ;  and  it  has  to  be  a  flrst-rate,  A  No.  1 
kind,  becanse  the  poor  little  boy's  fitther  is  away,  and 
Us  mother  has  no  money  to  buy  him  one;  so  let  me  go. 
lTrie$  to  run.] 

Stran.  Just  tell  me  what  little  boy  it  is  for,  and  I 
will  let  you  go. 

Mer.  But  I  can't,  yoa  know ;  I  have  n't  time.  I  anr 
the  fleetest  messenger,  and  it  is  all  to  be  done  by  mid 
night.  I  must  run  or  fly  for  the  cedar-tree ;  then  pop 
oyer  to  India  for  Miss  Doll's  pettiooatB ;  to  Afirica  for 
sand  to  make  her  eyes  and  some  for  the  horse,  and 
iTory  for  her  teeth  and  the  parasol  handle ;  then  Jump 
oyer  to  France  for  silks  — oh,  several  kinds,  for  different 
little  toggeries — for  the  doU,  I  mean,  not  for  the  horse. 
I  sha'n't  be  long  after  yon  let  me  start.  I  take  my 
horse  Locomotive  to  the  ocean,  where  Capt.  Nemo, 
of  the  ship  '^NautUus/'  is  waiting  for  me;  so  good 
by,  now,  I  shall  l)e  back  before  you  can  say —  [Runs 
off  veryfoBt.] 

Stran.  [loudly].  Just  tell  me —  Oh,  dear,  he's  off 
and  never  told — 
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Enter  Zero  [nma  in  long  etridee  acroee  etage;  tume 
back].    Oh,  I  'm  in  tiie  wrang  place. 

Stran.  [interoejpU  him].     Will  yoa  please  tell  me 
where  Mrs.  — 

2jero.  Oh,  I  can't.  You  'd  better  not  touch  me,  or  I 
may  nip  your  fingers  and  toes. 

Stran.    Bat  Just  tell  me  — 

Zero.  Oh,  I  can't — can't  stop.  You  see  Santa  Clans 
has  an  order,^  an  extra  order, — and  he  has  sent  me  to 
the  north  pole  to  get  a  few  skins,  reindeer  skins,  to  cover 
it  with.  1 11  find  them  in  Lapland.  And  I  have  to  get 
some  sealskins  for  the  dolly's  ftirs,  and  some  leather 
from  Russia,  for  stirrups  and  reins,  ^you  know  that 's 
extra  fine  leather,  —  and  while  I  am  there  I  want  to 
start  a  real  old-fashioned  snow-storm.  Christmas  is  n't 
much  without  a  snow-storm  for  the  little  chaps,  —  with 
their  new  sleds,  you  know, — and  that  needs  a  good  north 
wind ;  so  I  must  be  off  and  set  it  blowing,  or  the  south 
Iwind  may  get  the  best  of  me  and  send  rain :  and  who 
(wants  rain  on  Christmas  day?  So  good  by.  I  go  by 
telegraph,  and  the  wires  are  splendidly  frozen.  I  sha'n't 
be  long ;  the  horse  and  doll  must  be  finished  by  mid- 
night.    [Suns  off  in  long  strides.'] 

Stran.  Now  he 's  gone,  and  never  told  me  where  to 
find  my  dear  — 

[Enter  Miner.  JBuna  fast  across  etage;  tume  to  run 
hack.] 

Miner*    Oh !  I  'm  in  the  wrong  place. 

Stran*  [intense  him].  Now,  don't  you  be  in  such 
a  hurry ;  but  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  where  — 

Miner.  Couldn't  think  of  it;  and  besides,  I  never 
heard  of  the  name  in  my  life.    I'm  in  a  tremendous 
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huny.  [^Buns  a  few  steps;  Stranger  intercepts  him^ 
they  8trujggle,'\  Don't  you  understand?  Santa  Glaus 
has  an  order, -^ an  extra  order.  I'm  one  of  his  mes- 
sengers, and  I  'ye  to  go  down  more  than  five  hundred 
feet  in  the  earth  and  back  before  midnight,  or  else 
Harry  can't  have  his  horse,  you  know ;  so  be  reason- 
able and  let  a  fellow  go,  can't  you  ? 

Stran,  Harry!  Did  you  say  Harry?  Oh,  do  tell 
me  what  his  other  name  — 

Miner.  Don't  I  tell  you  I  can't  stop?  My  pneu- 
matic car  won't  wait  twenty  seconds  for  one  passenger. 
Then  I  'ye  to  find  metals  to  make  springs,  nails,  parts 
of  stirrups,  and  lots  of  other  things,  and  if  I  don't  get 
there  in  time  for  the  next  puff  I  shall  be  too  late ;  so 
here  goes,  and  I  go. 

[Runs  off  very  fast.'] 

Stran.  Now  he's  gone,  and  neyer  told  me  where 
to  find  my  dear  — 

[Enter  Nereid.  Skips  and  daiuxs  across  stage  lightly^ 
biU  nimbly;  turns  to  exit,] 

Ner.    Oh  I  I  'm  in  the  wrong  place. 

[Stranger  intercepts  her,] 

Stran.  Good  little  lady,  or  fairy,  or  whateyer  you 
are!  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  where 
Mrs.  — 

Ner.  No,  sir;  indeed,  I'm  very  busy.  I  hayen't 
time  for  talking,  for  Santa  Clans  has  an  order, — an 
extra  order,  —  and  I  am  one  of  his  messengers;  so 
you  see  if  the  horse  and  doll  are  not  ready  by  mid- 
night, the  little  boy  and — oh,  such  a  dear  little  girl 
will  be  so  terribly  disappointed,  because  their  father 
is  away,  and  their  mother  is  yery  poor,  and  they  11 
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haire  nothing  eke :  eo  I  must  float  right  away  down  to 
the  sea. 

Strati.    Down  to  the  whcxtf 

Ner,  To  the  aea^  sir,  —  the  lovely  Mediterranean,  — 
to  find  pearls  for  dolly's  necklace.  It  won't  take  long : 
my  balloon  is  at  the  door.  When  I  have  found  the 
pearls,  I  '11  Jmnp  again  into  my  pretty,  flattering  bal- 
loon, which  will  carry  me  to  the  ocean,  where  my  whale 
is  waiting.  [^Looks  cU  vxUch.']  Yes,  be  has  been 
waiting  five  tenths  of  a  second  for  me;  he  will  be 
vexed,  and  pat  on  airs.  I  can  tell  you,  sir,  to  ride  on 
an  aiiy  whale  is  no  easy  matter,  if — 

Stran.  Why,  what  in  the  world  do  you  want  to  ride 
a  whale  for? 

Ner^J^Burprised].  Why,  how  else  can  I  find  pearls 
and  corals  for  dolly's  set  of  jewelry,  or  whalebone  to 
make  the  fhune  of  her  parasol  7  My  whale  knows  just 
how  to  find  the  coast  where  the  dead  whales'  heads 
float,  and  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  go  inside  one  of  their 
dead  mouths  and  find  lots  and  lots  of  whalebone. 
Why,  once  I  counted  three  hundred  pieces  in  one  of 
them  I  We  must  have  a  parasol,  because  Tottie,  the 
darling,  said  particularly  that — 

Stran.    Tottie  ?    Tottie  who  ?    What  is  her  last  — 

JVer.    Not  one  word  more;    I  must  go.     [Dances 

Stran,    Now  she 's  gone,  and  never  told  me  where  — 

[Enter  Mercury,'] 

Mer.  [^owtyj  sadly^  covers  facSy  and  cries  aioud']. 
Boo,  boo  1  boo,  boo ! 

Stran.  Hullo  there,  young  man !  what 's  the  matter  ? 
Are  you  making  that  noise  because  you  had  only  to  go 
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to  Africa  and  a  few  other  villages  not  so  very  far  away? 
What  is  the  matter? 

Mer.  Boo,  hoo  I  Capt.  Nemo 's  been  and  gone  with- 
oat  me  1  If  it  had  n*t  been  that  you  kept  me  here  so 
long,  he  would  have  waited  a  half-seoond  longer.  What 
will  Santa  Clans  say  —  boo,  hoo!  —  and  the  poor  little 
ohildren?    Oh,  dear,  I  do  feel  so  bad !    [Weeps.] 

Stran.  I  'm  tmly  sorry,  my  dear  fellow,  to  be  the 
cause  of  your  disappointment.  But  wipe  your  eyes  and 
let  us  see  if  we  can  find  anything  in  this  bag  which  will 
do  instead.  [Qpena  bag;  they  both  eU."}  Did  n*t  you 
say  you  wanted  silk?  [Drawe  out  pretty  HOe."]  And  India 
muslin?  [Draws  otU  mudin.']  And  sand  for  eyes?  look 
at  these  eyes.  [Takes  up  box  of  glass  eyes.^  Ajid  ivory? 
here  is  plenty,  and  nice  ivory  too.  [Shows  U."}  1  know 
where  to  get  the  nicest  log  of  cedar  you  ever  saw ;  so 
don't  worry. 

Mer.  [dances  about  stage^  hugs,  drops,  and  picks  up 
things,  etc,']*  Worry?  no,  indeed,  never  again.  Oh,  I 
am  so  glad,  so  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir.  Oh, 
won't  Santa  Claus  and  those  litde  fellows  be  delighted  ? 
He  told  me  to  heap  them  here.  [Drops  things  oarefuMy 
back  centre  atageJ]  By  the  way,  didn*t  you  want  to 
know  about  some  one,  and  I  was  in  such  a  hur — 

[Enter  Zero,] 

Zero  [tramps  about  stage  angrily,  shakes  fiA  at 
Stranger,  scowls  at  him].  All  his  fault ;  he  *d  no  busi- 
ness to  stop  me. 

Stran.  What 's  the  matter  with  you,  Mr.  Frostiness : 
could  n't  you  catch  the  north  wind,  or  find  the  north 
pcde  in  time  Ibr  a  snow-storm?  Hope  you  are  not 
cokL 
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Zero.  WUhl  was  colder ;  wish  I  was  an  icicle ;  then 
I  would  not  melt — cry,  I  mean.  [OHm  loud  and 
angTUy.l  The  south  wind  did  get  the  best  of  me,  for 
the  rain  thawed  the  wires  before  I  had  gone  five  or  sue 
hundred  miles,  and  I  could  n't  go  fhst  enough,  and  here 
I  am  without  a  thing  that  Santa  Claus  wants  for  Christ- 
mas.   Boo,  hoo,  hoo  I 

[Mercury  whisperg  to  Aim,  points  to  Stranger  and 
things  from  bag.  2Sero  suddenly  stops  toeepingy  and 
they  taUc  in  pantomime  for  a  toAiZe.] 

Stran.  8ee  here,  Mt.  Frostiness,  I  hope  that  no 
coolness  wiQ  exist  between  us  on  account  of  my  detain- 
ing you.  I  am  very  sorry.  Just  step  here  a  moment : 
although  I  know  there  is  no  snow-storm,  there  may  be 
something  in  my  bag  you  will  like.  What  do  you  think 
of  this  ?  [^Holds  up  large^  handsome  skin."]  And  this  ? 
[^Shotos  sealskins^  reins^  etc."]  Will  these,  think  you, 
do  for  your  good  master,  Santa  Claus? 

[Zero  jumps  about  in  deUght^  puts  things  back  of 
stage  toith  others^  attempts  to  embrace  Stranger.^ 

Stran.  All  right,  sir ;  I  don't  mind  dear  coldness, 
but  object  to  mistiness.  [They  embrace.']  If  you  had 
only  told  me  what  I  wanted  to  know,  I  could  have  told 
you  what  I  had  here,  instead  of  your  flying  off  thou- 
sands of  miles  to  get  what  lay  at  your  feet.  But  who 
is  this?  Oh,  poor  Mr.  Miner  I  He  too  does  not  look 
ezcessiTcly  happy. 

[Enter  Miner;  face  wet  and  very  black;  digs  eyes 
fO&A  dirty  fists;  weeps.'] 

Miner.  Oh,  dear  me  1  Oh,  dear,  dear,  dear,  dear ! 
Oh,  oh,  oh,  oh ! 

Stran.    Well,  well,  my  man!  you  too  in  trouble? 
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Couldn't  you  find  jour  metals  and  things?  You  are 
not  hurt,  are  you  ? 

Miner.    Yes,  awfully ! 

Ml.    Oh,  where,  where? 

Miner.    In  —  my  —  feelings ! 

Stran.  Oh,  never  mind  your  feelings,  -*  *t  is  like  a 
baby  to  cry  for  that ;  not  like  a  great,  strong  fellow,  as 
you  are ! 

Miner.  I  'm  thinking  of  the  two  babies  who  will  cry 
to-morrow  when  their  horse  and  doll  don't  oome !  Obf 
dear,  dear ! 

Mer.  [whUpers,  Sarne  pantomime  as  before].  Ask 
him. 

[^Points  to  Stranger.'] 

Stran.  No,  he  needn't  ask  me.  See  here,  Mr. 
Metal,  see  if  we  can  find  what  you  want,  as  well  as  if 
you  went  down  a  shaft  several  hundred  feet? 

[^Takea  out  brass-headed  naiUy  springs^  large  and 
dmaU  stirrups^  etc.    Miner  dances  about.] 

Miner.  I  say,  sir,  you  are  the  joUiest  man  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life  I  and  that  you  have  saved  me  from  misery ! 
and  these  lovely  things,  all  ready  to  use  right  ofiT !  Oh,  I 
never  can  thank  yqu  enough !  and  Harry  wiU  too,  when — 

[_Enter  Nereid^  enveloped  in  large  white  shawl  thrown 
over  head;  comes  in  slowly j  liead  bowed^  walks  aU  round 
stage  in  silence,] 

Ner.     Oh,  dear !     Oh,  dear,  dear ! 

Stran.    Well,  here  is  another  Oh,  dear ! 

[Jfercury  follows  her  on  tiptoe;  tries  to  see  her  /ace, 
which  is  covered,] 

Mer.  Why,  it  is  Nereid!  Poor  Nereid  I  What's 
the  matter,  Nereid? 
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{^Bhe  $hakes  head  sQently.'] 

Stran,  What  is  your  troable,  litde  mermaid?  You 
seem  to  be  imder  a  doud.  Was  the  whale  aiiy?  Did 
he  refuse  to  take  yoa  under  the  sea? 

Ner.  {^acuUy'].  Yes,  dreadfully  airy,  and  so  vexed 
because  I  did  not  get  there  sooner !  and  just  as  soon 
as  ever  I  Jumped  on  his  back  and  told  htm  where  to  go, 
he  spouted  at  me  so  unkindly,  and  said  so  many  real 
mean  things,  and  whisked  his  tail  so  angrily,  that  I 
told  hun  I  would  leave  him.  [TT^eps.]  Then  he 
epoated  more  unkindly  than  before,  and  said  he  did  n't 
care  if  he  never  should  8ea  me  again  I  So  I  came 
back.  What  will  Santa  Clans  and  those  poor  little 
things — dear  little  Tottie — do  now? 

[  Weeps.  Mercury  whispers  to  her.  Same  pantomime 
as  before.'] 

Stran*  Dear  little  Miss  Mermaid,  don't  ciy  any 
more  ;  you  11  six>il  your  merry  blue  eyes.  Come  here, 
little  fairy,  and  see  what  this  bag  has  in  it.  Perhaps 
your  eyes  may  shine  instead  of  weep.  Will  this  be  of 
any  service,  little  Undine? 

[Takes  out  doU^  dolTs  sunshade^  strings  of  pearls^ 
ooroZ,  various  kinds  of  beads,  and  things  for  dclVs 
wardrobe.  Nereid  throws  away  shawl,  catches  the 
things^  and  waltzes  around  the  stage  holding  beads  in 
graceful  attitudes.] 

Ner.  Oh,  you  beauties,  you  perfectly  lovely  dar- 
Imgsl  Won'tTottie  be  delighted?  [Stops  at  Stranger 
and  kneels  before  him.]  Oh,  sir  I  how  shall  I  thank 
you  for  giving  me  all  these  lovely  things  for  — 

Stran.  By  telling  me  the  names  of  Barry's  and  Tot- 
tie*s  mother. 
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JBRir.  I  will  most  gladly,  bat  not  to-nig^t.  Wait 
till  to-mortow  morning  at  six  o'dook.  If  you  will  be 
here  then,  yon  shall  know  all  you  will.  [^Bises.^  May 
I  Um  you  for  bringing  all  these  pretty  things  for  Tot- 
tie? 

[^Kiases  Am.] 

Stran.  I  know  you  will  keep  yonr  promise*  At  six 
I  will  be  here.    Good  by  till  six.    [ExU.^ 

lEnter  Santa  Clau8.] 

8.  C.  Well  done,  well  done,  my  fine  fellows ! 
Drag  in  the  log,  Mercury !  let's  begin  at  onee.  Miner, 
shape  the  horse ;  Zero,  fit  the  skin ;  Meicory,  put  on 
nume  and  tail ;  while  I  fit  the  eyes.  [/IB  fM  to  work 
buMy."}  I  see  little  Nereid  knows  wliat  to  do.  [^Nnreid 
dUpiayB  patterns^  dcXPa  garments;  cuts  siOc^  6to.]  Do 
it  all  first-class,  boys ;  no  shirk  work  aboat  this.  This 
job  most  be  A  No.  1. 

AU.    Ay,  ay,  sir ;  that  it  shall. 

S.  O.  Christmas  only  comes  once  a  year,  and  we 
most  follow  the  Golden  Rule,  sure,  this  day  of  all  days. 
We  do  what  we  can  to  make  other  people  happy,  es- 
pecially the  little  ones,  the  dear  little  diildren.  Why, 
it  makes  me  feel  so  happy  to  think  how  glad  they'll  be 
[ftt&s  hands  and  laughs]  when  they  all  wake  to-morrow  1 
Now  tell  me  honestly,  every  one,  Is  there  anytUngthat 
makes  you  as  happy  as  trying  to  give  happiness  to 
others? 

JJH.    No,  sir ;  nothing,  nothing  at  all. 

[Owrtain  falls  slowly j  aU  working  fast.  When  curtain 
rises,  are  seen  near  centre  stage  a  fine,  large  spring  or 
rockifig  horse,  large,  handsome  doU  standing  with  hat  on, 
sunshade  open,  trunk,  artidss  belonging  to  wardrobe 
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duftaged.    If  a  firt  and  Jn^akput-idbU  and  ChrUtma» 
free  could  h€  added^  U  would  greatly  help  the  effeot.^ 

[JBfUer  Shunger.'] 

Stran.  She  said  six  o'clock ;  it  is  not  quite  sis,  bat 
oh,  it  seems  so  long  to  wait !  I  haven't  slept  at  alL  1 
wish  she  would —  [Sees  the  taye.]  Oh^  then  they 
made  them  after  all.  How  handsome  they  are  I  I 
wcmder  [eighe]  if  my  little  darlings  will  have  any  toys? 
Oh,  where  can  they  be  ^  Perhaps  saffering  witii  their 
poor  mother  for  Ibod,  while  I  have  plenty,  —  plenty  of 
money  for  them  if  I  oonld  only  find-—    [/Storte.] 

lEnter  M6ther.'\ 

Mother  [doee  not  eee  Stranger  or  toye'].  Christmas 
day.  Oh,  what  a  Christmas  day !  Out  till  nearly  mid* 
night,  and  oonld  not  get  a  cent  for  my  work.  Are  we 
to— nmst  we— -starve?    My—-    [Perceivee  Stranger.l 

Stran.  Never  *  [JhcsAes  to  and  embraces  Aer.] 
iVever,  my  wife,  my  own  dear  wife  I 

Mother.  Ob,  my  husband  I  Is  it  rea%  yon?  Have 
you  come  at  last? 

[^SoMta  Olaus  and  aU  come  quietly  in  and  grc/up  about 
the  toye.    Look  very  happy  and  fuU  of  joy. 1 

[Enter  Harry.'] 

Harry.  Mamma,  mamma  it 's  Christmas  I  [8tope 
en  eeeing  Stranger^  who  ruehee  forward<^  daepe  and 
bringe  him  front  in  hie  arme;  Jeiesee  him.]  Are  you 
my  papa?  did  Santa  Clans  bring  you  back? 

Mother.  No,  darling,  Santa  Claus  is  very  good,  but 
he  could  not  bring  dear  papa  back ;  it  was  some  one 
even  much  better  than  Santa  Claus. 

[All  how  heade  and  remain  eUent  for  a  few  moments. 
Enter  Jbttie.] 
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ToUie.  Mamma,  mamma,  did  my  dolly  oome, 
mamma?  [^Stops;  looks  at  Papa.']  Who*s  Uiat;  is  it 
my  dear  papa?  [^Stranger  dasps  her  fondly  and  kisses 
her.]  Papa,  did  you  tell  Mr.  Santa  Glaus  to  bring  me 
a  great  big  doll? 

8.  O.  Huml  [^They  all  turn  and  look;  chUdrsn 
scream  vnih  delighi  and  ru^  at  toys.  Harry  mounts 
horse^  T(Me  hugs  and  hisses  doU  and  looks  at  wa/rdr 
TobeJ]  No,  my  dear,  you  told  me  your  own  little  self. 
I  heard  you  and  Harry  wishing  for  them  last  night,  and 
these  little  people  round  me  have  done  all  they  could  to 
make  you  happy. 

Nereid^  Mercury^  Zero^  and  Miner.  But  we  could  n*t 
have  done  it  U  the  Papa  had  not  given  us  the  things. 
We  were  all  too  late  to  get  them  ourselves. 

Mercury.  Yes,  we  were  flying  all  over  creation  for 
things  which  lay  here  at  our  feet. 

Stranger.  But  it 's  all  right  now,  and  all,  I  trust, 
will  have  a  ^'  Merry  Christmas*'^ 

All.    Yes,  all,  all  have  a  ''  Merry  Christmas.*' 

Mer.    Yes,  a  merry  Christmas  to  all ! 
Although  my  steed,  whose  fieiy  breath  and  voice  of 
steam,  oh, 

Took  me,  with  lightning  speed  of  locomotion* 
Full  twenty  thousand  leagues  was  Captain  Nemo 

Beneath  the  sea,  ere  I  could  reach  the  ocean. 

Zero. 
And  though  I  travelled  fifty  miles  a  minute 

To  catdi  old  Boreas,  with  speed  telegraphic, 
Lost  him,  but  found  this  bag,  with  all  things  in  it, 

Except  my  storm  of  snow,  which  can't  be  bought 
as  traffic. 
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Miner.  * 

In  my  pneumatic  car  I  should  have  flown  down, 

It  Zero  had  to  bosiness  well  attended ; 
To  travel  south  a  north  wind  must  be  blown  down. 

But  things  are  all  O.  E.,  and  no  one  is  offended. 

2fer. 
And  I  don't  mind  if  my  old  whale  was  airy, 

While  Tottie's  diamond  eyes  with  joy  are  dancing ; 
May  pearly  gems  of  love  surround  the  fairy, 

And  weave  a  golden  crown  while  life's  advancing. 

[Err^races  ToUie.'] 

Papa. 
Qcod  Santa  Claus,  and  these  3'our  helpers  willing, 

Who  pass  no  door  where  poverty  is  pressing. 
While  love  and  thanks  to  you  our  hearts  ai-e  filling, 

May  every  Christmas  day  bring  you  a  blessing. 

Mother. 
Forgive  me,  Santa  Claus ;  I  thought  no  other 
Would  think  of  my  dear  babes  but  their  i)oor  mother ; 
I  often  did  forget  the  sun  was  shining,  — 
That  every  doud  must  have  a  silver  lining. 

Santa  Claua  [to  audience]. 
Dear  friends,  I  wish  you  all  large  share  of  earthly  bliss, 
And  hope  each  Christmas  day  will  ever  bring — 

Harry.  A  nice,  large  horse  like  this. 

[AU  join  hands  and  dajice  round  children;  Harry  on 
horaebacky  Tottie  hugging  her  doU  on  a  high  aeat.] 

Curtain. 


Return  of  Mother  Goose 
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OHABACmUl 

t 

MoraxBGooBs 

HUBBABD 

Santa  Glaitb 

BO-PXXP 

Mr.  Spbat,  Mb8.  Spbat 

Kav 

Jack 

Jill 

Tommy  TucKXB 

Chobub 

HiBTBBSS  MABT,  Qum  Ck>VTBAST 

Fmo* 

M&ther  Oooae.-^  The  quaint  qailted  nnder-drefls  with  high- 
looped  oYer-drefls  ;  large  bowed  slippers,  peaked  hat,  frilled 
cap,  spectacles,  and  cane. 

Hubbard. — The  same  dress,  with  the  cape  and  hood,  that  have 
become  established  styles  in  Mother  Hnbbards. 

The  children  all  wear  exaggerated  sssthetic  dresses,  nntU  the 
last  part  of  the  second  act,  when  they  retnm  to  the  drees 
fonod  in  the  old  Mother  Goose  editions. 

JiU  wears  calico  dress,  long-sleered  white  apron,  and  cap,  all 
through  the  play.    Nan  is  dressed  likewise,  only  all  In  white. 

Santa  Clous.  ^  A  dress  trimmed  with  fur.  Paper  cut  fine 
makes  excellent  snow,  to  throw  in  the  door,  as  he  comes  in, 
as  If  the  wind  blew  the  snow  after  him.  Flour  sprinkled 
oyer  his  shoulder.    Carries  a  long  whip. 

•  Fldo,  if  a  well  behaTed  dog  Ib  not  to  be  procured,  need  not  appear, 
bvk  may  only  be  referred  to  by  Mother  Habbard. 

8 
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ACT  I. 

Sgxnx  L—  Curtain  rises  to  the  tune  ofAJB  C,^ 
played  quickly.  Discovers  Mother  Ooose  writing^ 
with  a  large  quiU  pen^  from  a  very  large  inkstand. 
Manuscripts  of  her  tndodies  lie  around  on  the  table. 
Sherything  in  the  room  should  be  €U  quaint  cu 
possible.  Mother  Hubbard  sits  knitting  at  a  short 
distance. 

Mother  O.  There  I  \J'6lding  an  immense  sheet  of 
paper"]  I  have  penned  a  letter,  of  moat  tender  length, 
to  my  dear  children,  telling  them  of  my  intended 
visit,  and  how  I  hope  to  make  their  Christmas  a 
happy  one.  Life  is  so  short,  Mother  Hnbbard,  that  I 
may  as  well  give  up  my  project  of  re-issuing  my 
works  for  this  year,  and  make  my  children  happy.  It 
has  been  years  since  I  have  seen  them. 

Hubbard.  Dear  madame,  you  are  self-sacrificing  to 
a  fault.  Only  this  morning  I  remarked  to  Fido  that 
if  we  off  had  such  hearts  as  yours,  there  would  be  a 
chance  for  "  every  dog  to  have  his  day.*' 

Mother  O.    And  what  said  good  Fido? 

Hubbard.  He  smiled  his  happy  smile,  ate  his 
breakfast,  wagging  his  tail  in  glad  assent.  Oh  I  he  is 
a  most  intelligent  creature. 

Mother  G.  He  is  indeed.  And  now  I  must  find  a 
messenger  by  whom  I  can  send  this  letter.  How 
delighted  the  children  will  be  I 

Hubbard.  Might  I  venture  to  suggest  that  Santa 
Claus,  who  is  on  his  yearly  round  of  visits,  to  discover 
the  well  behaved  children,  might  prove  a  willing  aid. 
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Moiher  O.  To  be  sure  I  Hubbard,  you  are  a 
treasure. 

Hubbard.  Nay,  I  am  but  your  humble  maid,  whom 
you  have  memorized  in  immortal  verse.  Fido  is  a 
treasure. 

MoAer  O.  But  Fido  could  not  help  me  as  you 
can.    Let  us  now  call  Santa  Claus  to  our  aid. 

[Mother  Hubbard  brings  a  $tr%ng  of  smaS  sleigh' 
bOsy  and  they  sing  U>the^AB  G^  as  foOaws:—^ 

I. 

Mother  Q. 

Santa  Olaus,  upon  your  rounds, 

Hubbard  [ringing']. 

We  greet  you  with  these  merry  sounds. 

Mother  O. 
Prithee  tairy  at  our  call, 
Hubbard. 
Make  the  children  happy  all. 
Together. 

Chiming,  chiming,  merry  bells. 
How  each  note  of  joy  foretells 
As  in  cadence  sweet  it  swells, 
Merry,  merry  Christmas  bells. 

n. 

Mother  O. 

"Evesrj  heart  Bhall  merry  be. 
In  the  sound  of  revelry. 

Hiibbard. 

And  each  child  will  gladly  greet 
The  day  with  joy  and  dancing  feet 
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List!  the  chiming,  meny  beUa, 
How  the  sound  all  joy  f  oretellSy 
And  all  voe  and  grief  dispebt 
Merry,  merry  Christmas  bells. 

\^Santa  CUm^  beUa  are  heard  far  away  €u  the  $ong 
ends.  They  approach  nearer  and  nearer.  Then 
Santa  Claus  is  heard  to  exclaim:  — 

["TTAoa — tohoa/ — Dancer^  Prancer /  WhoOjJhm' 
der  and  Blitzen  I "] 

[Enter  Santa  Clans  merrily.'] 

Santa  Glaus.  Ladies,  at  yoar  aeryioe  I  Here  I  am. 
I've  skimmed  five  chimney-tops,  and  disturbed  ten 
cat  concerts,  to  reach  you  to-night,  and  must  hasten 
back  again.  Be  so  good  as  to  remember  I  have  three 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  children  to  look 
after  yet. 

Mother  O.  Always  merry,  Mr.  Santa  Claus,  and 
always  welcome! 

Santa.  Thank  you,  Mother.  Well,  Hubbard,  how 
wags  the  world  with  you?  And  Fido?  that  remarka- 
ble dog  f 

Hubbard.  Fido's  tail  wags  as  usual,  Mr.  Claus,  if 
that  is  what  you  mean,  although  he  had  a  slight  touch 
of  rheumatism  in  the  third  joint  about  six  weeks  ago. 

Santa.    Indeed !  and  what  did  you  do  for  it? 

Hvhbard.  It  was  indeed  a  sad  time  for  us,  but  we 
bandaged  it  in  flannel,  and  it  is  now  well  again.  He 
is  such  a  remarkable  dogl  Only  yesterday,  on  my 
approach  to  the  cupboard — 

Mother  O.    Another  timei  Hubbard^  we  have  heard 
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that  80  often.    Fido  has  had  his  day.    Let  me  make 
known  my  request  to  Santa  Clans. 

Hvbbard.  Certainly,  madame.  [AHde  to  SanUi] 
111  tell  you  the  rest  presently.  It  is  most  remark- 
able! 

Santa.  And  now,  Mother  G.,  what  is  your  re- 
quest? I  have  about  two  hundred  counties  to  visit 
yet,  to  provide  children  with  potatoes,  switches,  and 
goodies. 

MotJier  G.  I  want  you,  friend  Santa,  to  take  this 
letter  to  my  children.  I  have  decided  to  spend  my 
Christmas  with  them;  Mother  Hubbard  and  I,  with 
due  deference  to  a  kind  Providence,  will  start — 

Mubbard  [anxiously'].    And  Fido  f 

Mother  G.  Fiddlesticks !  Hubbard,  let  us  banish 
Fido  from  the  conference. 

Hvbbard  [o^ufe].  She  does  not  appreciate  him. 
[8ob%  in  her  apron."] 

Mather  G.  We  shall  start  so  as  to  arrive  Christmas 
eve,  in  time  to  make  glad  preparations  for  the  eventful 
day. 

Sa/nta.  I  shall  be  but  too  happy  to  be  your  mes- 
senger. But  have  you  considered  well  the  undertak- 
ing?—  gravely,  I  fear  I  must  prepare  you  for  a 
disappointment. 

Mother  G.  Ah  I  how  so?  Hubbard,  come  hither. 
What!  weeping?    How  is  this? 

Hubbard.    Oh !  to  see  Fido,  the  faithful,  the  con- 
fiding, so  little  appreciated  wrings  my  heart. 

Mother  G.    Oh  1   Hubbard,  you  lead  me  a  dog's 
life,   with  continual  harping  upon  Fido,  his  merits 
partially  the  creation  of  my  own  brain.     For 
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had  I  not  immortalised  him  in  TenCp  probaUj  yon 
nerer  would  have  so  exaggerated  his  Tirtiie. 

Bubbard  l$iMing2'    T-y-o-u8aidfid4lMticka! 

Mother.    I  am  sincerely  sony,  Hubbard !  forget  it  I 

ITubbard.    And  wanted  him  left  — 

Mather.  Out  of  the  conyersatimil  Fido  shall  go 
with  OS,  sorely.    Dry  your  tean. 

mMard.    Thank  ye!    Thank  yon! 

Mather.  Enough!  Santa  Clans,  proceed  at  <mcel 
Tell  ns  why  disappointment  awaits  ns? 

Santa.  It  has  been  many  years,  madame,  rince  yon 
▼isited  yonr  children,  and  in  that  time  many  changes 
have  been  at  work.  I  regret  to  say  a  new  nonsense 
has  arisen  in  this  age  of  folly,  and  your  children  have 
assomed  it. 

Mather.  SpeakI  I  am  in  suspense!  Has  that 
naughty  Jill  tumbled  from  the  giuxlen  wall?  Is  Bo- 
peep  still  lamenting? 

Santa.  It  is  none  of  these  things,  dear  madame; 
but  the  erase  of  the  assthetes  is  upon  them  all,  and  I 
fear  you  will  not  recognise  them  in  their  changed 
aspect.  We  have  no  children,  nowadays;  they  are  all 
grown  men  and  women.  Even  my  toy  books  are  full 
of  fol-de*rol  and  jim-cracks  of  art ;  and  I  myself  only 
find  comfort  in  a  few  little  hearts  who  still  believe  in 
me  and  love  me. 

Mather.  This  is  shocking!  What  shall  I  do?  I 
must  go  at  once  and  set  tbem  straight.  What  is  this 
SBSthetio  craze?  A  disease?  What  are  the  symp- 
toms ?    Hubbard,  make  ready  your  herbs  and  simples ! 

Santa.  No,  no,  madame!  it  is  not  a  disease;  al- 
though, to  my  mind,  it  is  monstrously  like  the  agoe^ 
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the  predominate  colon  being  yellow  and  green-— a 
sort  of  bilionaneflB. 

SUMard  [who  ispaekinff  a  bcuhei]'  Ah,  calomel, 
there! 

Santa.  The  truth  is,  the  nethetic  are  really  the 
fashionable.  In  fact,  mother,  your  children  will 
hardly  be  known  to  yon.  They  have  assumed  long  hair 
and  dazaling  dresses.    They  talk  of  crockery  and  art — 

jBubbard  and  Moiher.    Horrible ! 

SanUi.  They  have  forgotten  their  old  ditties,  and 
sing  from  a  ridicnloos  song-book,  called  *^  Patience.'' 

Motiier.  Ungrateful  offspring  1  I  shall  proceed  at 
once  to  journey  thither. 

SanUi.  I  will  send  your  note  ahead  by  an  imp  of 
the  wind,  and  wait  for  you,  if  you  wish,  while  you 
don  your  hood  and  mantle. 

MoUi/er.  I  will  not  detain  you  a  moment.  [Exii 
Santa  Clau9.'\  Hasten,  Hubbard,  our  mantles  aod 
hoods  I  [Mother  Hubbard  flicB  around^  brings  manUe 
and  peaked  hat.']  Let  us  not  lose  time.  Have  you  packed 
the  herb  basket?  I  am  not  sure  that  this  cannot  be 
allayed  by  simple  remedies.  Santa  Clans  is  only  a 
man,  and  not  a  mother.  I  see  symptoms  of  fever  in 
all  he  relates  of  their  condition. 

Hubbard.  And  my  mind  never  gave  up  the  idea  of 
measles  when  he  said  it  had  spread  so  among  'em. 
Where  is  Fido?  Fido!  Fidol  Fidol  [HunU 
aroundy  caUing.'] 

Mother,    Look  before  the  kitchen  fire. 

Hubbard  \rune  out^  relume  crying'].  AlasI  I  can^ 
not  find  him.    Fido !  [DasAea  out  again.'] 

Mother.    Hubbard  is  childish  about  that  dog« 
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IJOUer  Santa  Claut.^ 

Santa.  All  ready  f  My  hones  are  ptanciiig  to  bo 
off.    Where  is  Fido  and  Habbard? 

[Muer  Hubbard.'] 

Hubbard.  Alas,  he  ia  not  there!  Where  can 
he  bel 

Mather.    He  will  have  to  be  left,  then. 

Hubbard    L-e-a-v-e  Fido ! 

Mother.    We  must  I  Come !    Get  the  herbs ! 

Hubbard  [crying].    Oh!— oh!  —  oh! 

Santa.  There!  don't  cry  that  way,  Hubbard! 
you'll  have  a  fringe  of  icicles  hung  on  your  nose. 
Give  me  that  basket.  [  Snatches  herb  baeketf  and  rmn$ 
out.] 

Hubbard    Oh !  this  is  dreadful ! 

Mother.  Put  on  your  cloak,  and  stop  crying.  This 
doggerel  of  yours  is  enough  to  drive  one  distracted! 

[MUer  Santa.  A  growling  and  barking  in  the 
basket.] 

Hubbard  [in  delight.]    Fido !  where  is  he? 

Santa.  In  the  basket,  safe  and  sound.  Come,  let 
us  go. 

[Opens  outside  door.] 

Hubbard,    Oh  !  my  dog! 

Mother.    My  herbs! 

[Both  look  shocked,  Santa  Claus  laughing.  Mo* 
ther  Hubbard  hugging  the  baskeL  Quidk  curtain  to 
the  tune  of  *'A  B  C.''] 
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ACT  n. 

ScBHX.  —  Curtain  rises  an  a  room  oirHiHcatty  yW- 
nished.  Discovers  JUtstress  Mary  cnrayed  in  oss- 
thetic  dress^  arranging  Jtotoers  in  a  vase.  Jack 
posing  sentimental^  inditing  a  poem.  Tommy  Tucker 
is  piaying  on  accordion^  with  a  rapt  ea^ession.  Bo- 
peq>  is  painting  aplaque.  Mr.  Jack  Sprat  is  wotcA- 
ing  hcTj  fshile  Mrs,  Sprat  helps  Mary. 

Bo-peq^.  See  f  with  what  grace  this  lily  beneath  my 
hand  grows.    Ah !  isn't  it  beautiful ! 

AU  [turning  shwly  to  look'].    Beautiful! 

Tommy.  And  how  this  sweet  strain,  wafted  to  yon 
painted  lily,  gives  it  the  grace  of  almost  emotional  life. 

AU  [wiA  fervor']*    It  does  I  it  does  I 

jm  [heard  teithout].  Here  we  are,  and  here  we  go. 
Steady,  Nan,  or  you  will  upset  something. 

Mary.    Oh !  tliere  are  those  noisy  children  I 

l^fnter  JiUj  and  Nan  Mticoat.  Jill  is  driving 
Ndny  mthreins  o/twine  fastened  around  her  curmsj  <»s 
children  ^^play  horsed  She  flourishes  a  long  switchy 
and  they  stamp^  atid  make  much  noise.] 

JiU.    Hallo!  what  are  you  all  doing? 

Mr.  Sprat.  Jill,  Jill,  you  must  overcome  this  flow 
of  animal  spirits.  It  unfits  you  for  the  higher  fields 
of  Art — this  capering  and  romping  all  day.  Give  it  up, 
my  child. 

JUBL.  Don't  want  to.  Look  at  Jack  there — he  is 
bad  enough  for  two  of  us.  He  hasn't  been  worth  any- 
thing since  he  took  to  that  dress  and  poetry. 
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Bo-peqp,  Jill,  how  can  joa  epeak  thus !  He  is  our 
shining  poet,  a  position  one  might  envy  a  god. 

AM  [jnghing].    How  trael 

JilL  I  don't  care  I  he  let  me  carry  all  the  water, 
last  week,  and  if  Nan  had  not  helped  me,  I  never  ooold 
have  done  it.    Gould  I,  Nan  ? 

Ndn.    No  way  in  the  world  1 

JiJL  And  I  will  neoety  never^  never/  look  such 
a  goose  as  Jack  there ;  or  play  accordion,  or  paint,  or 
languish  —  so  there  I 

Ifan.    Nor  1 1 

[  ITiey  shcike  hands.^ 

All  [reeaUinff],    Horrible  I 

Mr$.  Spra/l,  Be  o£^  child.  60,  leave  us  to  our 
pleasures. 

Tommy.  You  have  rendered  discord  in  my  harmony. 

Jack  \di%ttacted\    My  poor  nerves ! 

J?ff.  I  do  not  care  a  single  bit  I  There  used  to  be 
some  good  among  you.  Now  you  are  a  set  of  noodles. 
Christmas  is  coming  though,  and  you  will  forget  to  hang 
up  your  stocking,  with  all  this  other  nonsense.  But 
Nan  and  I  shall  get  all  that  is  intended  for  you.  So 
now  I 

Bo-peep.    I  shall  go  distracted! 

Mary.  Christmas,  Jill,  is  one  of  those  old  supersti- 
tions that,  in  this  age  of  culture,  have  passed  away. 
Only  children  remember  it. 

JiU.  And  are  we  not  Mother  Goose's  children  ?  and 
has  not  she  been  picking  her  geese  all  day  for  Christ- 
mas dinner?  Anyhow,  it  is  snowing  out,  and  you  know 
it  is  the  geese  feathers.  And  I  have  known  the  time, 
Miss  Contrary,  when  you  would  hang  up  a  stocking  two 
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yards  long  as  quick  as  any  of  na.    However,  I  am  off. 
Gome  on,  Nan. 

N(xn.   And  Jack  can  carry  the  paQ  of  water  to-day? 

JUl.  To  be  sure,  he  can.  Jaoky,  give  your  poetry 
a  rest,  and  come  draw  for  a  while.  I  am  snre,  if 
Bo-peep  can  draw  flowers,  you  should  draw  water.  It 
is  one  of  the  higher  branches  —  high  as  the  well-sweep  I 

\Eixit  Nan^  and  JtU^  laughing,'] 

Jack,  Thanks  to  the  Olympian  gods,  they  have 
gone. 

Mary.    Their  noise  is  maddening  I 

[B&^nter  JiU,  and  Nan.] 

JiU.  Do  not  be  too  sure!  I  forgot  something. 
See  here  what  blew  down  at  my  feet  this  morning.  A 
letter  for  us  all  I 

AU  [languicOy],    Ah ! 

JUL    Yes.    Who  will  read  it  P 

Mrs,  Sprat.    I  will. 

lUhrotts  Mooter  QooseU  leUer.  AR,  Mve  Nan  and 
Jitty  appear  indifferent.] 

Mr$.  8.  [reading],  **My  dear  children:  Being 
bleosed  with  good  health  and  spirits,  I  greet  you." 
[SpeaJcing]  Why,  this  letter  is  from  Mother  Goose. 

AU  [languidly].    Ah ! 

Mre.  S.  [reading],  *'Not  having  been  able  in  many 
years  to  be  with  you,  save  in  thought,  I,  with  Mother 
Hubbard,  intend  visiting  you,  and  enjoying  a  roxmd 
of  Christmas  merriment.  I  have  engaged  Santa  Glaus 
to  aid  us,  and  I  anticipate  much  joy  in  seeing  you  all 
^noe  more.    Look  for  me  the  evening  of  the  24th. 

•*In  love,  your 

««MOTHBB  Gk>08B.*' 
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£o-peep.    She  is  coming  here  f 

Mary.     Horror!    to  make  its    a    visit ! 
dreadfull 

.  Mrs.  8.    So  old-fashioned  1    She  will  want  early 
dinner. 

Mr.  8.    And  a  chop  and  toast  at  bed-time. 

Bo-peqf^.    And  such  bonnets ! 

Nan.  And  Habbard  will  bring  Fido — oh,  goody! 
[Clape  her  handeJ] 

Tommy.  Nan,  be  sUent.  Distraction  seize  me, 
but  this  is  hard!  What  can  have  moved  her  to 
visit  us? 

JUL  For  shame!  Dear  Mother  Goose,  who  has 
always  been  so  kind !    You  are  an  nngratefol  set  I 

Nan.  Perhaps  she  will  make  you  forget  this  non- 
sense  for  a  while. 

Mrs.  8.  Jill,  if  yon  do  not  be  quiet,  we  will  put 
you  and  Nan  in  the  closet. 

Mr,  8.    And  I  will  help  put  you  there. 

Nan  and  JtU  [dancing  around  Sprat"].  Catch  us 
if  yon  can ! 

Mary.    Silence  I    Let  us  consider  what  we  shall  do. 

Bo^e^.    How  shall  we  get  out  of  it  ? 

Tommy.  Write,  and  tell  her  we  have  the  small-pox. 

Jm.  You  have  something  much  worse !  [Dodges 
Sprat^  who  makes  a  dash  at  her."] 

Mrs.  8.  Besides,  she  has  been  vaccinated !  No, 
we  will  have  to  endure  this  visit.  We  will  preserve 
the  even  tenor  of  our  way,  and  let  her  find  us  thus. 

JiU.    Alas !  poor  mother ! 

Jack.  Her  letter  says  the  24th.  That  is  to-night. 
She  will  be  here  soon. 
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Nim.  Of  couTBe.  To  morrow  is  ChriBtmas.  Oh, 
oome,  boys  and  girls.  Let  us  drop  all  this  nonsense, 
and  greet  dear  mother  as  loving  children,  and  have  an 
<ASl  Santa  Clans*  frolic. 

c/iff.    Oh !  yes — please  — 

Both  [coaixingly],    D-o — come  I 

[SkighrbeOs  mthouL^ 

Bo^peq>.    Listen ! 

Jotck.    It  is  sleigh-bells ! 

Jill  and  Nan  [in  glee].    Santa  Claus ! 

Mary.  It  is  Mother  Goose.  Quick,  resume  your 
occupation.  Shall  anything  turn  us  from  seeking  the 
Beautiful? 

[All  return  to  their  work^  Hnging  very  slowfy.'] 

Tone  —  "  Days  of  AbMnee." 

Days  of  yore,  In  all  their  sameness, 
In  alow  length  have  dragged  away, 
Now,  the  ideal  age  of  Beauty 
Bides,  and  cheers  us,  day  by  day. 
While,  around  us,  Art  is  hoyering, 
Poetry  holds  her  tender  sway. 
And  the  commonplace  of  living 
Fainter  groweth  day  by  day. 

[During  the  eong^  the  door  is  thrown  open,  and 
Mother  Oooee  and  Hubbard  stand  in  astonishment. 
The  snow  is  faUing  on  them^  and  blown  in  the  door- 
way.  JiU  closes  the  doorfinaUy^  and  they  stand  within 
the  room.    HxiJbhard  hogging  JFido."] 

Mother.    Is  there  no  one  here  to  bid  me  welcome? 

JiU.    I,  dear  mother  1 

Nan.    And  I ! 

[They  advance  toward  her.] 
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Mother  [embracing  thent\.  At  last  I  hear  a  wel- 
oome  voice — bat  is  this  allf 

Mary.  Madame,  we  welcome  you,  from  that  abode 
unknown  to  us.  But  we  are  so  plunged  in  restful 
culture  of  the  Beautiful  that  we  may  not  inunediately 
lay  aside  this  peace  to  greet  you. 

£(ypeq>.  Pardon  me  if,  in  these  lovely  greens,  I 
should  forget  the  trivial  courtesies  of  life.  Oase,  com- 
panions—  is  this  not  beautiful? 

AU  [gassing^.    Too,  too  —  Beautiful  I 

Mother  [indignantl.  And  all  this  while  I  stand 
unmantled  and  waiting  welcome  1  Take  my  cloak, 
Hubbard;  take  off  your  own.  Open  that  basket  of 
herbs.  This  is  worse  than  I  thought  possible.  How 
long  has  this  lasted  f 

Mr.  S.  Our  change,  madame,  from  the  fleshly 
creation  of  your  fancy  has  been  three  long  months. 
We  have  just  attained  perfection.  This  is  our  text- 
book.   [Presents  copy  of  ^^PaUence."'] 

Mother.  Fiddlesticks!  Jill,  you  seem  to  have  a 
grain  of  comprehension  left;  are  they  all  the  same 
way? 

JUL  Yes,  ma'am,  every  one,  save  Nan  and  I.  Wi 
ain't  that  way.    Why,  you  ought  to  see  them  when  — 

Mother.  There !  that  will  do.  Hubbard,  that  bottle. 

[Mubbard  produces  an  immense  demyohn  labelled 
«  Squills:''] 

Mother.  The  spoon !  [A  ladle  is  handed  to  her."] 
Now,  open  your  mouths,  every  one  of  you.  Stand  in 
line — 

Bopeep.    Oh  I 

Mary,    Dreadful !  I 
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Tammy,    Outrageous  t 

Jack  [assuming  dtfenswe].    Madame,  I  defy  you! 

All.    No  —  no  —  we  will  not! 

Mather  [stopping  aghast^*  What  I  yon  repudiate  a 
mother's  care  t  What  is  this  that  has  overtaken  my 
children — this  curse  ? 

Mary.  It  is  no  curse,  but  a  blessing.  We  have 
only  grown  beyond  you.  We  are  disciples  now  of  a 
new  school.    We  love  the  Beautiful  alone  I 

JiU  [whik  Mather  looks  helpless'].  The  plain  Eng- 
lish of  that  means  they  are  a  set  of  silly  ninnies.  Don't 
mind  them,  mother. 

Mother  [resohudg].  One  more  trial.  Mary,  can 
you  remember  the  simple  words  by  which  I  have  made 
you  immortal? 

Mary*  This  is  a  concession  I  can  scarcely  grant. 
Stni,  considering  your  age,  I  will  try  to  obey  you. 

Mother.  That  is  an  unlooked-for  condescension  on 
your  part.    Proceed ! 

Mary. 

Mam'selle  Mary,  advene  maid, 
Does  your  floraJ  culture  progrsM  f 
With  pale  lilies  and  daisies, 
And  latest  new  crazes, 
Emotions  that  rapture  and  bless ! 

JSTtMard  [who  is  listening].  My  patience !  What 
a  jumble ! 

Mother.  Merciful  powers!  what  do  I  hear?  These 
are  not  my  words.  Jack,  come  forward.  Can  you 
repeat,  correctly,  what  it  was  my  pleasure  to  give  you 
for  life? 
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Jack.  Madame,  in  my  changed  and  heightened 
natnre,  I  can  but  Uy  and  comply  with  your  request. 

I. 

Jack  and  Jill  roved  a  Bun-lit  hill, 

Sought  pellucid  streams  together. 

Jack  careened  before,  struck  his  cranium  a  blow, 

Jill  followed,  light  as  a  feather. 

n. 

Up  rose  poor  John,  and,  wending  home. 
His  maternal  much  amazes; 
Who,  with  Jill's  aid,  a  poultice  made 
Of  sunflower  Juice  and  daisies. 

Hubbard.    Ohl  monstrous  1 

Mother  [^distracted']*  This  is  beyond  my  compre- 
hension. I  never  wrote  such  words  as  these.  Who 
has  thus  perverted  my  simple  meaning?  Tommy 
Tucker,  stand  forth  1  Repeat  to  me  the  words  that 
have  rendered  you  famous. 

Tommy. 

SmaU  Tommy  Tucker, 
His  sweet  notes  must  prolong, 
That  his  sta£F  of  life  and  supper 
May  be  graced  with  a  song. 

Subbard.    Oh,  oh !  preposterous  1 

Mother.  This  is  cruel !  What  have  I  ever  done  to 
deserve  this  ?  I  am  angry  and  amazed.  What  does  it 
mean? 

jm.  It  means,  mother,  that  Nan,  Hubbard,  you, 
and  I,  and  even  Fido,  are  too  old-fashioned  to  be 
worthy  of  respect. 
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SUtbcurd.  Unworthy  respect?  And  Fido,  with 
his  remarkable  qualities f  Absurd!  [Angrily  tap9 
AerfooL^ 

Spral.  Madame,  the  troth  is,  we  have  gone  beyond 
yon.  Once  yonr  silly  ditties  pleased  us,  but  it  was 
before  we  realised  the  unattainable.  We  can  no  longer 
live  on  such  feeble  food ;  we  want  the  New,  the  True, 
and  the  Beautiful. 

AA  \in  csAort^].    Oh  t  yes,  we  do,  we  dot 

Mother  [9adly\.  Then,  alas!  aU  is  over!  And  this 
is  my  reward  I  I,  who  have  loved,  labored,  and  prayed 
for  ye,  am  too  old-fashioned  to  be  respected  1  Come, 
Hubbard,  let  us  withdraw  — 

Hubbard  [weeping^.    Oh,  madame  I 

Mother.  Do  not  weep,  Hubbard;  your  tears  are  but 
food  for  their  sport.  We  will  retire,  and  await  Santa 
Glaus*  return.  Fare  ye  well,  and  remember,  when 
Beauty  fails  to  comfort  you,  I  have  none  for  you. 
Even  now,  I  hear  the  wail  of  many  children,  over  the 
lack  of  dear  Mother  Groose's  lines.  May  their  voices 
bring  pain  unto  your  hearts. 

[Stit  Mother  and  Hubbard.  AU  look  downcast 
JiU  and  Nan  are  crying.  Bo-peep  Jiaa  dropped  her 
bruehee.    Jack  bites  his  pencil  perpiexedfy,'] 

JiU  [crying^'  Bo-h-o-o  — we  shall  never  see  her 
again !    [Sobs  cUoud.'] 

Nan.    Oh !  bo-o-ho-o  —  [  Crying  lustihfJ] 

Jitt.  Don't  you  think  you  have  been  very  shabby, 
and  are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself? 

Mary  [sharph/}.    Hold  your  tongue,  JilL 

jm.  That  is  plain  English.  I  have  heard  that 
before. 
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JiuA  [shufh/].  It  seems  to  me,  we  might  have  been 
more  gentle  with  the  old  lady. 

JiU  [^slapping  him  an  shotMer'].  Good  for  yon. 
Jack;  your  heart  is  in  the  right  plaoel 

Ifan  [doing  s<Mme],     TTiat  it  is! 

Jack  [nibbing  shotdder}.  Well,  your  hands  are  not. 
Keep  off ! 

JiU.  Bless  my  sonl,  that  sounds  natural  A  cross 
disciple  of  the  Beautiful  is  real  pleasure.  Give  me 
your  handy  Jack.    [SeisseB  Am  harkdJ] 

Ifdn  [shaking  on  other  9ide\.    Yes,  Jackl 

Mr.  S.  Upon  my  word,  now,  I  do  think  we  were 
hard  on  mother.  It  looks  unnatural  She  was  always 
kind  to  us. 

Bo-peqp.  It  appears  to  me.  Jack  Sprat,  ycu  might 
have  been  more  civil. 

Mrs.  8.     Tou  were  absolutely  rough  I 

Mr.  S.    I? 

Tommy.    Oh !  decidedly  bearish  t 

Nam.    Abominably  so ! 

jm.    Unquestionably  rudel 

[T%ey  bo^  laugh  mischievouslg.'] 

Mr.  S.  You  do  well  to  talk  now.  Why  did  none 
of  you  speak  up  at  the  time  ? 

JWr«.  S.    You  gave  us  no  chance. 

Mary,    You  are  always  so  forward! 

Mr.  S.    Oh  I  come  now  — 

Mrs.  S.  Mr.  Sprat,  be  silent,  and  own  you  are 
wrong. 

Mr.  S.    Mrs.  Sprat,  I  will  naif 

[27iey  glare  at  each  other.'] 

JiU  [in  glee].    Hi,  hi  I    Nan,  they  are  at  it  again. 
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I  lunre  not  heard  you  aoimd  so  natural  for  months.  Go 
it,  I  like  it.  It  is  the  way  you  used  to  be  before  yon 
grew  nsthetio. 

Bo-peq>.  Jill,  Jill,  do  not  talk  so.  Stop  a  moment. 
I  have  been  thinking  it  aU  over.  Hadn't  we  better 
give  up  all  this,  and  go  ask  mother's  pardon  ? 

Mary,    It  will  be  so  humiliating  1 

Nan  [do9e  to  her'].    Bah  I 

JUL  I  do  not  see  how  yon  can  bear  to  see  Hubbard 
weep. 

Jcusk.  Oh !  hang  Hubbard  1  she  is  always  at  it.  It 
is  mother  I  care  about,  and  I  for  one  mean  to  go  beg 
her  to  forgive  me. 

Nan  andJiU  [seizing  him  by  the  hands^  and  whirl' 
ing  him  around],    Ooody,  goody  for  Jack  1 

£o^peep.  So  am  L  I  cannot  bear  to  have  her  feel 
so  badly. 

Mr,  S,  And  since  I  have  treated  her  the  worst  of 
you  all,  I  suppose  I  can  never  be  forgiven. 

Mrs.  S,  [^genily].    Let  us  try,  Jack. 

Tommy.  I'm  awfully  tired  of  this  squeaking  thing. 
[  Waves  accordion.]  And  I  shall  just  give  it  up,  and 
ask  mother  to  give  me  a  jewVharp. 

JiU.  I  tell  you  what  we  will  do.  You  must  all  go, 
and  put  on  your  old  dresses.  Bo-peep  get  her  crook, 
and  when  mother  comes  to  go,  we  will  all  meet  her, 
singing  the  old  ditties. 

Mary.     Good/ 

Mr,  S,  We  must  hurry  then.  My  dear  [to  Mrs,  A], 
have  you  mislaid  the  platter  ? 

Mrs.  S.    I  can't  find  it.     Gome,  make  haste  t 

lAB  exeuntj  save  Nan  and  Jill.] 
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Jitt.  Now,  how  glad  mother  will  be  I  But  what  is 
that  I  hear  ? 

[^8ound$  of  children  robbing,  JErUer  HyJbbatrd  wetp- 
inffj  leading  a  procession  of  Utile  chUdren^  who  sob  in 
their  aprons.  They  arrange  themsdfoes  in  a  semi<ird6 
around  ths  stage^  and  sing.'] 

Tone— "A  B  C, " Tery slowly. 

Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear,  oh,  dear  me. 
Mother  Gooee  we  ne'er  shall  see! 
All  the  rhymes  are  changed  and  sad, 
How  can  we  again  be  glad  f 
Who  can  tell  os  of  Bo-peep  t 
Who  can  make  xu  langh  and  weep^ 
Mother  Goose,  whose  children  aU 
Will  not  listen  to  her  call. 

[^Ikter  Mother  sadly.'] 

Mother.  There,  alas  I  are  all  those  poor  little  ones 
who  mourn  my  downfall.  Poor  children,  what  have 
I  to  comfort  you  ?  I  am  comfortless  myself.    [  Weeps.] 

[Sleigh4>ells.    Enter  Santa  Claus.] 

Santa  [looking  around^  in  amazement].  Odds  bod- 
ildns I  what  is  all  this?  Weeping,  and  on  this  merry 
evening  I    Mother,  explain  yourself. 

Mocker.  Dear  Santa  Clans,  my  children  have  de- 
serted me.  I  have  grown  too  old  to  interest  them. 
These  are  the  little  ones,  who  lament  my  loss ! 

Santa  [frowning].  What  I  have  they  not  given 
over  that  nonsense  ?  There,  I  have  a  gross  of  switches 
to  leave  for  your  children,  mother,  and  for  these  little 
ones,  will  not  sugar-plums  help  you? 

Children  [chorus].    Oh,  no  I 

Santa.  This  is  very  sad!  Let  us  all  think  about  it — 
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[^A  9ad  pauae^flUd  mih  many  sniffs  and  sobs.  A 
singing  withaui.  The  Mabd  WaiiZy  with  Mother 
Gooses  words.  Miter  Mary^  Mr.  aftd  Mrs.  Sprat^ 
Bo-peep^  Tom  Tucker^  and  Jack^  aU  in  their  old 
dress.  Bo-peep  has  a  crooky  Mr.  and  Mrs,  SpnU  a 
pkUterj  Jack  his  pail.  AU  sing  gayly^  and  surround 
MoOyer  Ooose^  joining  handsy  and  skipping  about  Aer.] 

Time -<*  Mabel  Waltiee.** 

Here  we  are,  oh,  mother  dear. 
Your  children  as  of  yore. 
To  leave  thee  for  esthetic  fieldfl, 
Orhy-paths  never  more. 

[AU  drop  on  their  knees.'] 

Kow,  upon  repentant  knees. 
We  heg  thee  to  forgive, 
And  heed  the  wishes  of  our  son^ 
May  Mother  Gk>ose  long  live. 

Mother.  Rise,  my  children ;  this  is  indeed  a  joyful 
surprise.  Gladly,  gladly,  do  I  forgive  thee.  [iRsses 
them.'] 

Santa.  And  now  let  us  all  forget  bygones,  and  join 
in  a  merry  Christmas  dance.  Bat  first  of  all  give  these 
little  ones  a  chance  for  three  cheers  for  Mother  Goose  1 
One  —  two  —  three  I 

AU.    Hurrah,  hurrah  for  Mother  Goose  I 

[AU  break  into  a  dance  about  Mother  GoosSj  singing 

the  rhymes  to  the  time  of  the  Mabel  Waltzes^  and  they 

dance  until  the  curtain  faUs.  Mother  Ooose  and  Santa 

Join  hands  and  take  stately  steps  in  time  to  the  m^mc.2 

CURTAIN* 
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COSTUMES. 


Sakta  Claus.  First  costume^  long  dressing-gown  over  red 
trousers  and  top-boots,  night-cap,  white  wig,  and  beard.  Second 
costunuj  fancy  jacket  and  hat 

Katrina.  Dark  loose  wrapper,  cap,  white  wig,  and  spectacles. 
Second  costume,  any  pretty  and  fanciful  dress. 

Fairy  Stseplbcrown.  Dark  dress,  cloak,  cap  with  broad 
border,  very  tall  crown,  steeple^rowned  hat,  and  wand  in  hand. 

Midget  and  other  Fairies.  Either  white  dresses  with 
wreaths,  or  fancy  dresses. 

Interpreter  and  Japanese  Children.  Dressing-gown 
folded  across  the  front,  without  buttons,  and  bound  with  a  sash. 
Hair  tied  on  top  of  the  head.    A  Japanese  fan. 

Children.    Common  street  costumes. 
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MUSIC 


Thb  Music  inddentml  to  this  piece  is  for  the  most  part  famil- 
iar to  every  one.  For  the  guidance  of  such  as  may  happen  to  be 
ignorant  of  one  or  more  of  the  airs  employed,  we  subjoin  a  priced 
list  of  the  necessary  music,  any  item  of  which  will  be  sent  by 
mail,  postpaid,  by  the  publishers  of  The  Fairy  Stesplicrown, 
on  receipt  of  price* 

The.  Mikado.    Complete  vocal  score    .       .       .  |ijOO 

Patience.    Complete  vocal  score |i.oo 

TJgBNDB  DE  la  MiRB  ANGOT** .JO 

*'Oh  Dear,  What  can  the  Matter  be?**       .  .10 

''God  save  the  Queen.'*    (America)  ....  .30 

**  Marseillaise*' .30 

"  Wacht  am  Rhein  " .50 

**  VOLKSUBDER  ALBUM.*'     (litolff  Ed.)  ...  j6o 
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Scene.  —  77ie  home  of  Santa  Claus.  An  arm-chair 
at  the  side  of  stage,  A  fur  cap  and  coat  hanging  up. 
Curtain  rises,  disclosing  a  group  of  Christmas  fairies 
headed  by  Midget.  AU  hold  handkerchiefs  to  their 
eyes^ 

Midget.    We're  the  little  Christmas  £uries  who  bring 

the  pretty  things 
Which  every  year  at  Christmas  our  dear  old  master 

brings; 
And  now  he's  weak  and  ailing,  and  we're  in  deepest  woe. 
If  you  ask  the  other  fairies,  they  all  wiU  tell  you  so. 
Why  do  they  weep?    It  is  because 
Of  dear  old  Master,  Santa  Claus. 

(Song.    Air,  "  Tit  Willow;'  from  «  The  Mikador) 

Oh,  teU  tu,  oh,  tell  us,  oh,  what  shall  we  do? 

Owillowi  Owillowi  OwOlowi 
Our  master  is  Ul,  and  is  very  old  too. 

O  wfllow!  O  willow!  O  wiUowl 
We  must  try  to  do  something.    Oh,  yes,  we  must  tiyl 

For  if  somecbinifs  not  done,  he  wiU  certainly  die; 
And  what  will  be  left  to  us  then,  but  to  cry, 

Owillowi  OwiUowf  Owillowi 

s 
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And  dunk  of  the  poor  little  duUrea  of  Eaith, 

O  willow!  O  willow!  O  willow! 
Who  have  loved  Santa  Qaus  eveiy  day  lince  their  birA, 

O  willow!  O  willow!  O  willow! 
He  is  bound  to  their  hearts  by  a  very  strong  tie; 

And  now  if  the  friend  of  all  children  should  die, 
Oh,  what  would  be  left  to  them  then  but  to  cry, 

Owillow!  OwiOow!  Owillow! 

Midget.    My  brothers  and  sisters,  indeed  it  is  true 
That  we  must  be  quick,  and  find  something  to  do 
For  our  precious  old  master,  before  it's  too  late ; 
And  I  think  we  all  feel  we  have  no  time  to  wait 

A  FAIRY.    Yes,  let  us  do  something ;  but  what  shall  it 
be? 

MmcET.    I've  thought  of  a  plan ;  and,  if  you  will  agree, 
I'll  go  as  your  messenger,  ere  it's  too  late, 
And  I  think  we  can  save  Santa  Claus  from  his  fate. 

A  FAIRY.    Then  please  let  us  know  what  the  plan  is 
you've  made. 

Midget.    To  call  Fairy  Steeplecrown  here  to  our  aid. 

(Fairies  give  Arte  cheers,") 

Very  well ;  by  your  cheering,  I  see  you  agree : 
So  I'll  go  for  the  fairy,  and  bring  her  with  me. 

{Exeunt  Fairies.    Enter  Santa  Claus  and  Katrina.) 

Katrina   {supporting  him  to  the  arm-chair).     Here, 
Claus,  my  old  dearie,  you'd  better  sit  down ; 
And,  please,  don't  you  trouble  your  weary  old  head 
About  Christmas  work,  and  the  presents  to  go, 
For  I'll  do  it  all  my  own  self,  as  I  said. 
You  know  I  know  how. 
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Sakta  Claus.    Yes,  my  dear,  that  is  true ; 
For  I  once  had  the  gout,  and  so  had  to  send  you. 

(Song,  Katrina.     Air,  German  VoIksHed  "  WentCs 

Mailusterl  Wehtr) 

Ob,  doo't  you  remember  tbat  night  I  vent  out. 
That  night  in  December  when  you  had  the  gout  T 
The  leiDdecr,  they  morted,  they  stamped,  and  they  flew. 
Oh,  1  ne'er  oonld  have  done  it,  dear  Claus,  but  for  youl 

Oh,  how  I  was  frightened,  poor  trembling  old  dame. 
When  we  mounted  the  roofii,  and  to  chimneys  we  came, 
And  down  I  must  go,  without  any  ado! 
Oh,  I  ne'er  could  have  done  it,  dear  Claus,  but  for  you  I 

For  you,  my  <^  husband,  were  suffering  and  ill; 
And  to  help  you  and  spare  you,  I  worked  with  a  will. 
And  how  much  more  now  1    Oh,  what  would  I  not  do? 
I  even  would  gladly  change  places  with  you. 

Santa  Ciaus.    But  it's  worse  now  than  gout    I  shall 
never  be  well. 

{^A  bell  rings.) 

Katrina.    I  must  just  run  and  see  who  is  ringing  the 

bell. 

(£xi/.) 

Santa  Claus.    Yes,  it's  worse  now  than  gout.    That 

was  very  soon  past ; 

But  old  age  has  been  waiting,  and  caught  me  at  last. 

And  I  reaUy  believe,  at  the  end  of  a  year, 

When  again  Christmas  comes,  it  will  not  find  me  here. 

{Enter  Katrina.) 

Katrina.    O  Clausy,  do  you  know,  here  are  little 
deputations. 
Made  up  of  little  children  from  several  dififerent  nations, 
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Who  have  come  to  pay  their  compliments,  and  to  express 
their  grief 

That  you  are  ill,  and  also  hope  that  you  may  find  relief! 

They've  brought  their  own  interpreter,  a  funny  litde  man : 

It  seems  to  me  that  he  must  be  a  gentleman  of  Japan. 

Are  you  strong  enough  to  see  them,  dear? 
Santa  Claus.  Yes,  bring  them  certainly. 

I  have  always  loved  the  children.    I  will  see  them  joy- 
fully. 

{Enter  the  Interpreter.  TTien  deputations  of  four  or 
five  children^  carrying  a  banner  on  which  is  the  name 
of  their  nation.  Each  deputation  enters  separately^  in 
the  following  order :  America,  England,  Erance,  Ger- 
many,  and  Japan.  They  march  around  the  stage  to 
the  air  "  March  of  the  Mikado  Troops:'  Then  each 
deputation  cutvances  separately.  Santa  Claus  in  his 
chair  turns  away  from  the  audience;  so  that  the 
children,  in  facing  him,  nearly  face  the  audience. 
Americans  advance  to  the  tune  *'  Yankee  Doodle,*' 
and  bow.) 

(Song.    "  Yankee  Doodle:') 

Dear  Santa  Claus,  from  dutant  landa 
We've  cooie  to  ring  your  bell,  sir, 
And  to  express  our  deepest  grief 
That  you  are  fiu  from  well,  sir. 

And,  oh,  w«  hope  that  you  will  sood 
Again  be  well  and  strong,  sir! 
And  may  you  ever  happy  be. 
And  may  your  life  be  long,  sirl 

{Bow  and  retire,  and  the  English  children  advance  to  the 
tune  '*  God  save  the  King:'     They  bow.) 
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(Scwo.    **  America.'') 


I 


O  dnr  old  S«Ma  CInH, 
O  dear  old  Saot*  Cboil 

Too  CnldlCB  9  DMIld! 

We've  oome  our  grief  to  tA, 
And  to  hope  fOBw  chum  or  ^eO 
Will  be  fcuBd  to  Bwkc  TOtt  well. 
Msf  your  life  o^er  end! 

{Thiy  dpw  and  retire.    The  French  deputation  advances 

and  dows,) 

(SoNO.    *"  La  MarseiUaiser) 

O,  doox  ami  de  renfiuoel 

O,  boo  auteur  de  not  Jcux! 
Noire  douleur  est  iaunenie 

Dt  Tooa  toir  n  oudhfeunux.* 

{Bow  and  retire.     Then  Germans  advance  to  the  tune 

"  Die  IVacht  am  Rhein:') 

(Song.    "  Wacht  am  jRhein.") 

O,  lieber  Henr!  O,  lieber  Hcrrt* 

O,  e>  betrttbt  uni  gar  su  lehr, 

Zu  hSren,  in  hSren,  daas  Sie  umroU  efakL 

Da»  bedauait  edir  eip  jedea  Kind. 

(£ow  and  retire.  The  Japanese  children  advance  to  the 
"  March  of  ihe  Mikado  Troops:'  They  throw  ^tem- 
selves  on  their  hands  and  knees,  touching  0ieir  fore- 
heads to  the  floor;  ^n  rise,  and  spread  Aeir  fans 
behind  Aeir  heads.) 


I  In  dngiiig  French,  the  iSaal  #  ia  pfonounced.    Sing  only  the  taro  int  Kaea 
of  the  air»  twice  repeated. 

•  The  lint  vena  ia  played.    The  woida  coma  on  the  cfaom. 
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(Song.    ''Mikado:') 


BCiya  •ana,  mifa 

On  ma  no  xaay€  uL 

Fin  —  Piimaaimnowa 

Mangiatta 

Toko  tooyari  lonyar£  nal 

{Stroke  their  knees  downward,  and  retire,) 

.  Santa  Ciaus.    I'll  try  to  answer  them,  my  dear ; 
Just  give  a  helping  hand. 

{Attempts  to  rise.) 

Katrina.     But  there  are  more  than  half  of  them 
Who  do  not  understand. 

(Interpreter  advances,  and  drops  on  his  face,) 

Interpreter.    Me  is  de  intairpretair,  most  honored 
sair. 
Me  knows  every  language  dat's  under  de  sun. 
Vot  you  say  to  me,  me  vill  say  it  to  dem, 
And  den  dey  vill  know  it  too.    Yes,  every  vun. 

Santa  Claus  {rises).    My  little  friends,  I'm  old  and  ill. 
Too  ill  to  make  a  speech. 
And  so  have  only  this  to  say,  — 
I  thank  you,  all  and  each. 

(Interpreter  goes  to  the  foreign  children,  and  whispers  to 
them  the  speech.  They  ail  nod.  The  deputations  form 
agcUn  in  procession,  and  march  around  the  stage  to 
music.  In  leaving,  the  children  of  each  deputation  bid 
cuUeu  in  unison,  and  then  bow^  and  exeunt,) 

Americans.    Good-by. 
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English.    Good-day* 
French.    Bonjoor. 
Germans.    Guten  Tag. 

{Japanese^  instead  of  spetMng,  repeat  &ieir  how  to  Ae 
ground.    Interpreter  does  Ukewise.     When  all  are 
gone^  Santa  Claus  suddenly  sinks  into  his  chair^  as  if 
exhausted^  and  Katrina  bends  over  him  anxiously^ 
Santa  Claus.    Oh,  let  me  sit  down  ! 
Katrina.    Oh,  what  is  it?    Oh,  what?    (Bends  over 

him,) 
Santa  Claus.    I'm  just  about  dying,  I  think. 

(Enter  Fairy  Steeplecrown.) 

Fairy.    No,  you're  not. 

Katrina.    O  dear  Fairy  Steeplecrown  !  how  do  you  do  ? 
You  come  at  a  sad  time.    I'm  worried  to  death. 
My  poor,  dear  old  Claus  is  so  weak  and  so  ill. 
That  I'm  often  afraid  he  will  draw  his  last  breath. 

Fairy.    Oh,   don't   you  be    frightened  1    he's    only 
grown  old. 

Katrina.    But  age  is  a  trouble  not  easy  to  cure. 

Fairy.    For  mortals  it's  not,  but  for  fairies  it  is. 

(To  Santa  Claus.) 

You're  not  desperate  yet,  my  old  friend,  I  am  sure. 

Santa  Claus  (groans).    Oh,  I'm  fast  breaking  up  ! 

Fairy.  Now,  what  nonsense  that  is  ! 

Your  &iries  have  sent  for  me,  and  I  have  come. 
So  get  on  your  feet ;  and  I'll  give  you  my  word 
That  I'll  make  a  new  man  of  you,  ere  I  go  home. 
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Santa  Claus.    Whatl   You  can't  make  me   young 
again? 

Fairy.  Yes,  sir,  I  can. 

Santa  Claus.    What !  all  in  a  moment? 

Fairy.  A  little  bit  longer. 

I'm  a  fairy,  you  see,  of  the  second  degree : 
A  fairy  of  first  class  is  very  much  stronger. 
Come,  get  on  your  feet.    Do  you  think  you  can  stand? 

Santa  Claus.    Oh  yes,  if  Katrina  will  lend  me  a  hand ! 

(  Comes  forward  leaning  on  Katrina.) 

Fatoy.    When  I  talk  of  making  young,  I  think  per- 
haps you'll  say, 
"  Physician,  cure  thyself; "  but  that  is  not  my  way. 
I  can  help  a  friend  in  need,  and  do  it  well,  you'll  see ; 
But  'twould  take  a  good  strong  fairy  to  make  a  girl  of  me  ' 
Now  we'd  better  set  to  work.    I  must  change  you,  bit 

by  bit 
I'll  take  your  nightcap  first,  and  make  a  hat  of  it. 
Santa    Claus.     But,  Fairy   Steeplecrown,  be   kind 
enough  to  wait 
Before  you  make  me  young,  I  think  you'd  better  state 
How  young  I'd  better  grow.    I  shouldn't  like  to  be 
A  little  baby  boy ;  for  that's  too  young,  you  see. 
Fairy.    Oh,  you  leave  that  to  me !    I  know  what 
I'm  about. 
I'm  sure  you'll  be  content  without  a  bit  of  doubt 

(  Gives  him  a  haiJ) 

I  The  hftt  it  fitftened  by  a  safety-pin  under  her  doak;  and  by  tufaiag  awaj 
fron  the  andiaBoe  a  OMneal,  ahe  oMket  the  daaage. 
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There,  that  looks  very  well.    And  now  these  wrinkles  here 
Must  all  be  smoothed  away,  and  made  to  disappear. 

(Touches  his  face  with  her  wand^  and  then  wi^  her 
hands.  The  wand  is  tipped  with  wash-leather^  well 
covered  wi^  rouge,) 

And  now  I'll  just  puU  off  these  hoary  locks  of  snow. 
And  a  fine  dark  head  of  hair  you'll  have  before  you  know. 

{Gives  a  puU.    Santa  Claus  cries^  "  Ow^  ow/**    Hair 

comes  off,) 

That's  better.    Now,  your  beard.    If  it  hurts,  you  mustn't 

mind: 
A  good  mustache  will  be  much  better,  you  will  find. 

{I^ills  off  beardy  then  dressing-gown,  Santa  Claus, 
in  fancy  dress,  strikes  an  attitude,  then  dances  and 
sings.) 

(Song.    "  H^n  I  go  out  of  door ;' from  "  Patience,") 

Ob,  Vm  a  fine  young  manl 

Oh,  what  a  nice  young  manl 

It  really  does  teem 

tike  a  beautiful  dream. 

That  I'm  changed  to  a  fine  young  num. 

But  then,  I  hope  to  keep 

In  that  case,  fiut  asleep; 

For  I  certainly  find 

It  IS  quite  to  my  mind 

To  dance  like  this  asleepw 

{Takes  the  Fairy's  hand,  and  they  dance  to  the 

accompaniment ) 

Oh,  I'm  a  fine  young  manl 

Oh,  what  a  nice  young  manl 

I  am  able  to  dance,  and  to  sing,  and  to  ptaaoe; 

And  Vm  doing  it  aD  I 
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I  cannot  think,  I'm  suic. 
How  ever  I  could  eadttie 
To  be  an  old  man. 
When  I  find  that  I  can 
So  easily  find  a  cure. 

(Dances  with  Fairy,  as  before,) 

Well,  Katrina,  old  girl,  have  you  nothing  to  say 
Of  the  change  that  you  oee  in  your  husband  to-day? 

Katrina  {bursts  into  tears).    O  Claus !    O  my  hus- 
band !    Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ? 
Oh,  just  look  at  me,  and  then  just  look  at  you  1 
I  look  like  your  grandmother. 

Santa  Claus.  Well,  yes,  you  do. 

I  must  really  confess  what  she  says  is  quite  true. 
Look  here.  Fairy  Steeplecrown,  won't  you  just  see 
If  you  can't  make  Katrina  look  something  like  me  ? 

Katrina.      O  dear    Fairy  Steeplecrown,    make    me 
young  too,  — 
As  young  as  my  husband  !    O  dear  Fairy,  do ! 

Fairy.    You  certainly  do  need  it,  if  ever  woman  did ; 
And  I  really  would  be  happy  to  do  as  I  am  bid : 
Such  an  ill-assorted  couple,  I  never  yet  did  see. 
But  when  IVe  done  a  thing  like  that  {points  to  Santa 

Claus),  the  power's  out  of  me. 
A  fairy  of  the  second  class  has  just  so  much  to  give. 
Just  wait,  perhaps  a  month,  my  dear. 

Katrina.  Oh,  no  !    I  could  not  live. 

Fairy.    A  week  perhaps? 

Katrina.    Oh,  no !    Oh,  no  1    Indeed,  I  could  not 
wait. 
Have  pity,  Fairy  Steeplecrown,  nor  leave  me  to  my  &te. 
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Santa  Ciaus.    Have  pity.  Fairy  Steeplecrown,  nor 
leave  us  to  our  fate ; 
And  do  not  leave  a  man  like  me  with  such  an  ancient 
mate. 

(Santa  Claus  and  KatIuna  kne^/,  and  repeat  the  last 

two  lines  together,) 
« 
Fairy.    I'm  sorry,  friends.    There's  nothing  that  will 

be  the  slightest  use. 

Before  at  least  a  month,  or  more.    Why,  yes  !    I  am  a 

goose ! 

There  is  a  way.    I  quite  forgot.    I  didn't  think  before. 

Just  bring  me,  Claus,  your  largest  key,  that  fits  your 

largest  door. 

Santa  Claus.    I  will,  my  friend ;  but  may  I  ask  what 

use  it  is  to  you  ? 

Fairy.    I  mean  to  wind  myself  right  up,  and  start  as 

good  as  new. 

Santa  Claus.    Wind  yourself  up? 

Katrina.    You're  not  a  dock.    You  do  not  tick  and 

strike. 

Fairy.    Well,  no,  my  dear,  that's  very  true ;  but  then 

I'm  something  like. 

We're  not  like  common  human  folks.    Of  course,  we're 

something  more. 

We're  more  like  very  fine  machines,  the  best  you  ever  saw. 

I  don't  think  you  could  understand,  and  so  I'll  not  explain ; 

But  only  say,  when  quite  run  down,  we  can  be  wound 

again. 

So  get  the  key  {exit  Santa  Claus),  and  if  it  fits — 
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Katrina.  Yoa'U  make  me  young  again? 

Fairy.    And  pretty,  too ;  but  promise  me  it  shall  not 

make  you  vain. 
Katrina.    I'll  promise  to  be  as  good  as  gold.    Oh, 
make  me  young  and  fisdr ! 
Give  me  a  pair  of  rosy  cheeks,  and  give  me  curly  hair. 
Fairy.    I'm  really  shocked,  my  friend,  to  find  that 
such  an  ancient  dame 
Can  care  for  these  frivolities  and  vanities  you  name. 
Katrina.    I'm  sorry  it  offends  you,  but  I  feel  already 
young; 
And  when  a  feeling's  in  the  heart,  it  gets  upon  the 
tongue. 

(S(^G.     "  /  cannot  teU  what  Ms  lave  may  be^*  from 

"  Fdtiencey) 

I  caoDot  tdl  what  tbese  thougbti  awy  be. 

Which  icem  to  be  nMhing  over  me. 

rm  sure  that  it  must  be,  in  troth, 

A  sign  of  approaching  youth. 

We  generally  say,  "  Old  age  is  near;  " 

But  what  is  cooiing  is  oh,  so  dear  I 

rTwill  bring  the  color  to  Up  and  cheek, 

And  strength  to  the  limbs  that  are  now  so  weak. 

On  every  side  old  age  I  see, 

A<linging  to  all,  but  not  to  me. 

Tm  going  to  be  young!    I'm  going  to  be  young  1 

Oh,  that  is  the  song  of  my  heart  and  my  tongue  1 

Think  how  happy  Fm  going  to  be. 

Tra-la>ln-la«la.    From  age  set  free. 

Old  age  is  a  thorn,  and  there's  no  doubt 

It  would  be  better  to  pluck  it  out, 

If  one  but  knew  how;  but  there  are  none 

Who  know  how  this  is  done. 

For  that  no  mortal  understands. 

I  put  my  case  in  a  fiuiy's  handa. 
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ftf. 

And  die  hdr  grows  dark,  and  brifl^t  the  eye. 
Ob  •very  side  old  Hfe  I  see, 
A<imging  to  all,  but  not  to  me* 
Vm  fong  to  be  young,  etc 

{Enter  Santa  Claus.) 

Santa  Glaus.    There^  that's  the  largest  key  we  have. 

{Gives  it  to  Faky,  and  holds  her  wand,) 

Katrina.  I  hope  that  it  will  fit 

Fairy.    I  hope  so  too ;  for  if  it  don't,  you'll  have  to 
wait  a  bit. 

(Slips  the  key  under  her  cloak,  and  fits  it  to  her  side. 
Nods  violentfyy  and  winds  herseff  ufj  Dances  and 
sings  without  accompaniment.) 

(Song.    "  When  I  go  out  of  doors,''  «  PaHence:') 

Oh,  I'm  as  good  as  new! 

Oh,  that's  the  way  to  dol 

Oh,  dear!  Oh,  dear!  I  feel  so  quesri 

I'm  quite  as  good  as  new. 

{Speaks:) 

Now,  my  venerable  friend, 

It  is  time  to  attend 

To  this  little  afCur  about  you ; 

And  soon  you  will  find 

You  are  quite  to  your  mind, 

For  your  moments  of  age  are  few. 


I  For  the  sound  of  dm  winding*  she  turns  a  watchman's  iatde»  wfaidb  hanfi 
under  her  doak. 
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(72?  Santa  Claus.) 

Now  give  me  back  my  precious  wand. 
And  let  me  try  my  skilL 

^Touches  Katrina's  cheeks  with  the  wand  and  then  with 

her  handS) 

There  !  now  there's  not  a  wrinkle  left. 
They've  vanished  at  my  will. 

{PuUs  off  cap  and  wig.     Then  pulls  dawn  curis,) 

Katrina.    Oh,  thank  you,  Fairy  Steeplecrown  !    Oh, 
oh,  I've  got  some  curls ! 
fhey're  nice  and  light,  and  soft  and  bright,  as  any  little 
girl's. 

(Fairy  pulls  off  Katrina's  wrapper^  and  she  appears 
prettily  dressed.  She  examines  herself  with  deUght, 
and  then  skips  up  to  Santa  Claus. 

Katrina.    Oh,  thank  you.  Fairy  Steeplecrown !    How 
very  kind  you  are  ! 
Oh,  no  one  now  would  take  me  for  my  husband's  grand- 
mamma ! 

0  Claus,  do  just  look  at  me  !    Look  at  your  wife. 
Did  you  ever  see  such  an  old  dear  in  your  life  ? 

1  mean  a  young  dear. 

Santa  Claus.  You're  as  sweet  as  can  be. 

A  prettier  creature  I  never  did  see. 


'  The  end  of  the  wand  is  covered  with  chamois  leadier,  upon  which  is  louge. 
The  Paiiy  applies  this  to  the  cheeks  of  Katrina,  as  before  to  Santa  Qaiis,  smoolli- 
ing  It  with  her  fingers. 
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Katrina.    I  feel  just  like  dancing ;  I  cannot  keep  still. 
Come,  dance  with  me,  hop  with  me^  skip  with  a  will  1 

(Song.    Air,  Duet  of  Ko-Ko  and  Katisha  from  "  The 

Mikado^) 

Saih'a  Claus  and  Katrina.  {They  dance  the  polka 
opposite  to  each  other,  joining  right  and  left  hands 
alternately,) 

Oh,  dance  with  me!  Sing  deny  down  deny  I 

Oh,  deny  dourn  deny!    Oh,  this  is  gay  1 
Oh,  dance  and  sing  and  let  us  be  meny. 

For  we've  been  old  for  many  a  day  I 

{They  dance  together  around  the  stage  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  ^e  same  air,) 

Santa  Glaus  {stamU  ttitt  amd  tings.) 

Oh,  I'm  fieeling  such  a  strength  in  every  limb! 

Oh,  the  blood  is  iairly  rushing  through  my  veins  1 

Though  I've  had  of  years  a  plenty, 

I  feel  only  five  and  twenty. 

So,  good-by  to  all  my  ancient  aches  and  pains. 
KATmiA  (iinft).    How  could  a  youth  so  sprightly. 
Who  can  dance  so  very  lightly. 
Be  subject  to  his  ancient  aches  and  painsf 

{Danet  a*  before.) 

Oh,  dimce  withme!  Sing  derry  down  deny!  etc 

Katsina  {rings).    Oh,  I've  lived  so  long  with  spectacles  on  nose; 

I've  lived  so  long  in  cap  and  snowy  hair,— 
Oh,  who  can  tell  the  pleasure. 
And  the  comfort  without  measure. 
Of  feeling  I  again  am  young  and  lair! 
Saitta  Glaus.  And  who  can  tell  the  pleasure 

That  I  feel,  my  little  tieasure. 
At  seeing  you  again  so  young  and  dsir  t 

{Dance,) 

Oh,  dance  with  me!  etc. 


JO  THE  PAI&T  STEEPLECROWK. 

{SfUtr  CHRisniAS  FAntXBs/rom  each  side^  danang  hand 

in  hand  to  music.) 

Midget  to  Fair7«    Our  master  and  mistress  were  here 
when  we  left. 
Can  you  tell  what's  become  of  them,  please  ? 
Fairy.    If  you'll  just  use  your  eyes,  miss,  and  look 
round  the  room, 
I  think  you  will  find  them  with  ease. 

{Ail  the  fairies  look  around.    Santa  Claus  and  Katrina 
laugh  and  bow  and  courtesy  to  fairies.) 

Santa  Claus.    What  I  not  know  jrour  master? 

Katrina.  Why,  don't  you  know  me?  You  see  what 
a  fairy  can  do. 

Midget.  What !  You  are  our  master  and  our  mis- 
tress?   O,  no ! 

Santa  Claus.    Yes,  yes ;  I  assure  you  it's  true. 

{Fairies  all  clap  their  hands.) 

Midget.    But  what  will  the  children  say?    What  will 

they  do  ? 
They'll  cry  just  as  hard  as  they  can. 
When  they  see  their  old  friend,  whom  they  all  love  so 

much. 
Changed  into  a  dapper  young  man. 

(Song.    Air,  "  Oh,  dear,  what  can  ^  matter  be  f  ") 

OnosncAS  Faimbs. 
Oh,  dear,  what  will  the  chUdien  do  t 
Oh,  dear,  what  will  the  children  do  t 
Ofa,  dear,  irhkt  will  the  children  do  t 
Now  Saata  Clam  haa  grown  yoaag  t 
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Tbqr  an  will  b«  ciyiBg  ad  sbbbng  aad  lii^iiag, 
And  quite  as  onhaiiiiy  as  if  be  were  dyiag. 
To  lose  an  old  ftiend  will  ba  oeitainly  trying. 
For  old  Santa  Claiis  bas  grown  young. 

Oh,  dear,  what  will  the  duldien  lay  t 
Oh,  dear,  what  will  the  childzen  lay  t 
Oh,  dear,  what  will  the  children  lay  f 
They  who  have  known  him  for  yean  f 

Instead  of  recetring  him  smiling  and  beaming, 
I  vsally  beiiefo  tfiey  will  all  begin  screaming; 
Theyll  certainly  think  that  they  all  must  be  dreaming 
As  soon  as  this  stranger  appears. 

Santa  Claus.    Dear  me  !    I  never  thought  of  that. 
Their  tears  will  fall  like  rain. 
Katrina.    What  shall  we  do? 
Santa  Claus.    I  only  know  111  not  be  old  again. 
Katrina  (picks  up  the  wig  and  beard).    I'll  tell  you 

what  we'll  do,  my  love :  we'll  keep  these  things, 

you  see ; 
And  when  you  put  them  on,  you'll  look  as  natural  as  can 

be. 
Santa  Claus.    Yes,  so  I  shall.    We'll  try  them  on, 

and  see  if  I  look  right 

(Katrina  helps  to  put  ^m  on,) 

Be  careful  there  !    You  pull  my  hair !    Dear  me  !    The 
beard  feels  tight ! 

(Katrina  brings  fur  coat  and  capy  and  puts  them  on.) 

Katrina  {claps  her  hands  and  laughs).    Oh,  what  an 
old  fellow !    How  funny  you  are  ! 
You  look  like  my  great,  great,  great,  great  grandpapa  1 
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Santa  Claus.    Ha,  ha  !   I  like  that !  A  few  minutes  ago. 
It  was  you  were  the  gnmdmother.    Weren't  you  ? 

Katrina.  That's  so. 

But  now  I've  grown  young,  why,  I  really  can't  see 
How  such  an  old  fellow  my  husband  could  be. 

Santa  Claus.    But  I'm  really  not  old.    Come  and  try 
me,  for  still 
I  can  dance  with  you,  hop  with  you,  skip  with  a  wiU. 

{Tluy  dance  around  the  stage  to  the  former  air,) 

Midget.    You  know,  sir,  you  told  us  to  have  things 
prepared 
For  the  children  on  Christmas  Day ; 
And  you  said  that  our  mistress,  because  you  were  ill. 
Would  go  in  your  stead  in  the  sleigh. 
We've  got  the  sleigh  filled  up  as  full  as  can  be. 
It's  already  to  start.    So  will  you  go,  or  she  ? 
Santa  Claus.    Oh,  I'll  go  myself!    I'm  as  good  now 
as  new. 
What's  the  first  thing,  Katrina,  that  I  have  to  do  ? 
Katrina.    You  must  first  go  to  Boston.' 
Santa  Claus.  All  right,  very  well ! 

Katrina.    And  what  sort  of  children  live  there  ?    Can 

you  tell? 
Santa  Claus.    Why,  that  is  the  place  where  the  chO- 
dren  tell  lies. 
Make  faces  at  people,  and  play  with  mud-pies, 
Make  their  parents  mind  them,  do  whatever  they  please. 
And  squabble  and  wrangle  and  worry  and  tease. 

I  Or, "  New  York  is  the  first  place,"  or  any  other  locality. 
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Midget.    Oh,  no,  sir  1    Excuse  me.    Twas  I  that  told 
you. 
And  the  place  that  I  spoke  of  was  called  Timbuctoo. 
Santa  Claus.    Oh,  was  it?    All  right.    I  have  been 
old  so  long, 
That  I  sometimes  did  get  things  a  little  bit  wrong. 
If  the  children  were  here,  I'd  be  happy  to  make 

{Bows  to  audience^ 

A  humble  apology  for  my  mistake. 

For  now  I  remember,  I  really  was  told 

That  the  children  of  Boston '  are  all  good  as  gold. 

(Song.     "  Legende  de  la  Mhre  Angot;'  from  "  La  Fille 

de  Madame  Angot^*) 

And  if  the  information  that  I  hare  heard  is  true, 

I  hope  another  Christmas  that  it  will  be  so  too. 

For  what's  the  tise  of  taking  pains,  and  bringing  trees  and  toys, 

And  acting  plays,  and  singing  songs,  for  naughty  girls  and  boys  T 

{Wkilt  Samta  Glaus  singt  rt/ram^  Santa  Glaus,  Katuna,  and  rAiltv a/7 
danct  a  cAatM-danct,  with  m  polka  titpj) 

Then  be  good  children,  be  good  children. 

Or  periiaps  another  year 
Not  a  sign  of  tree  or  candy. 

Play  or  toys,  there  will  appear. 

{.FairUt,  Samta  Glaus,  Katkina,  and  Fairy  Stsbflbcsowm,  ail  repud  ikt 

last  vtrttf  dancing*") 

And  now  at  last  we  bid  you  a  very  kindgood-by. 
And  when  the  curtain's  (ailing,  be  sure  you  do  not  cry ; 
For  soon  another  year  will  come,  with  Christmas  pleasures  too. 
And  then  we  all  shall  meet  again,  and  so  good-by  to  you. 

{Ladit^  chain.) 

»J_iM^-    -III.     -  I     I  ~ 

I  Or, "  Little  New  Yorkers." 
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TIkb  m  flood  cUUnn*  bo  food  omHW^ 

Of  porinpO  OBOlHCT  ycoTi 

Not  a  Mgn  of  me  or  candy, 
Fkj  orloyt  dwTB 


(CJk^rms  mmd  dmmet^ 
GUBTAIH. 


SANTA  CUUS  AT  HOME. 


CHRISTlfiS  OPERETTA. 


EL  Ot  "W. 


mUMATIB  nSBOBM 


Bun  A  CLkvn* 

Ihm  (llM  mon  tlM  bttlH). 

Vaibt  QuBm. 

Faiaus  (the  mon  llw  bettv). 


flntf^ApreMnCfrtiiMi.— •AboDfe  <m«  hoor^noft  indndiiig  difirt* 

Sctnmy,  —  Thii  wfSl^in  most  cmm,  have  to  be  eooomplished  witk 
eifwgfeeo,  eotton  b«tti]ig»  and  ipMiglee.  Bewaie  of  cendlee  and 
the  Bke,— ootton  ie  jwj  iDflantmaUe. 

Oo^tunut,  —  Qirli :  white  dieeMi,  nshea  of  dUhrant  color  aeioM 
the  ehooldeT,  tied  under  the  arm ;  tarlatan  la  Tei^pretey  for  nshea, 
white  etoeUngf ;  braid,  tape,  or  ribbon,  lame  color  aa  eaefa,  np  the 
leg  to  the  knee.  Boji :  entire  raiti  of  tnrkej  red  to  the  knee; 
fed  etoeUngf ;  red  lUpperi ;  fonnel-ehaped  cape  of  aame.  Line  the 
eape  with  itifl  paper.  Let  the  doth  hang  to  the  thoolden.  Cat 
OBt  enough  to  ehow  Joit  the  eyea,  noee,  and  month.  Let  them  be 
aa  taU  aa  poaaible.  The  anita  can  be  cat  like  children*a  drawera 
nightdieaaea,  —  in  one  piece  from  neck  to  knee.  Then  pnt  a  atrip 
aronnd  for  a  belt,  with  big  bocUe  of  gilt  board.  A  gilt  atar  on  the 
ahonlder  ia  an  improrement.  Thia  red  can  be  bonght  in  <ioan- 
titiea  for  about  ten  centa  a  jrard.  Joat  atitch  np  the  aeama :  leaye 
them  MiMjf  onflniahed.  The  boya  in  theae  anita  are  whollj  irre- 
atatibla. 

Stage  Propertiet,  —Get  aa  many  drilla  or  ooel  chiaela  from  a 
blackamith  aa  there  are  "  impaL**  Snapend  them  in  Mome  way  that 
tiM  bogra  vu^  ataad  at  them  and  atrike, — half  on  each  aide  of  the 
▲  aqpaie  Imma^  eofwed  loond  the  aidea  with  blaok 


UUrtA  GLASS  AT 


Sckool  oC  QNbqr.    H 
Mddil%hk    TUffMrkii 

1.    To  Mfct  k  «M!f  oC 
ThMlital 


S.    Toamagsit 


«f  ^Oftm  Mdd  tite 


tbqr  win  dif  hHdfy 
iiHto 


Wfvwill 


S.  C  W. 


SANTA  CLAUS  AT  HOME. 

A  Ckrivtmas  Opsiurta. 


8CENB  L 


1 1  < :  » <  k  I     « 


Omiaim  doum.    Jhlry  pe^p9  from  hMnd  ih$  enifaAi, 
tak$$  om  9itp  imfiNM^  eomrte9ie»i  Mp$  to  wMdU  and 
e(mrte$ie$  dMp. 

Wodry.     I  *!&  Queoi  of  the  f airietf  ttie  gay  little  lUriet, 
The  Queoi  of  the  iUriet  am  I. 
Thqr  *n  bright,  many  lUriea,  ttia  swaetaat  of 

fldrtea; 
And  a  sweet  Uttle  fldiy  am  L 

(Sh$  pit(mtUe$  to  the  $ame  twM^  amd  mid$  wOh  amtiOim 

dMp  eomrtuy.) 

Qvesfi.  Friends  of  Eartti,  good  erening.  Shall  I 
tell  yon  why  I  am  here  to*night?  I  knew  yon  were 
here,  and  I  knew  yoa  came  for  a  good  Christmas  time ; 
so  I  left  my  fkiiies  at  their  games,  and  slipped  away  to 
come  and  help  yoa.  We  do  not  care  for  yon  big  folks. 
It  is  yoa  little  people  we  fbiries  love ;  and  it 's  yoa  we 
tldnk  of  at  Christmas  time.  We  have  watciied  yoa  all 
ttie  year  in  Sonday  school.  We  know  how  pronqpt  yoa 
have  been,  how  hard  yoa  ha?e  worked  Ofsr  your  Isa* 


J 
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flons,  and  how  joa  hasve  tried  to  please  your  teaohen 
eveiy  way.  To  be  sue  (slyly) ,  I  know  some  of  you 
litde  boys  haven't  always  been  a  comfort  to  your 
teacher;  but  fkiries  have  kind  hearts,  and  we  for- 
get aU  that  at  Christmas  time.  Do  you  see  my  pietty 
wand?  (holda  U  up) .  It's  a  magic  wand.  See,  I  wave 
it  above  yon.  That  gives  me  power  to  grant  you  what 
I  please.  Now  tell  me  what  you  would  like  most  to 
have  io-nlght. 

{The  chddrmi  of  the  Sunday  school  must  have  re- 
hearsed the  /(Mowing  before  Ohrietmas  eve.  One 
rehearsal  wiU  be  better  than  more.) 

OhUdren.  A  Christmas  tree!  Santa  Clans  I  A 
present  I  etc. 

(Fcdry  stamps  imperiously  for  them  to  stop.) 

LitUe  boy  (rising).  Please,  your  fairy  Mi^esty, 
could  n't  you  tell  better  than  we  what  would  please  us? 

Fairy.    Haveyoaever  had  a  Christmas  tree? 

OhU.    Tes,  yes,  ever  so  many  I 

Fairy.    Has  Santa  Clans  ever  been  to  see  yon? 

OhU.  Ever  so  many  times  1  He  oomes  every  Christ- 
mas I  etc. 

Fairy.  Have  you  ever  been  to  Snowland  to  see  him 
in  his  snow-decked  cave? 

OkU.  Oh  1  oh  I  No,  never  1  Take  us  there  I  Let 
OS  go  I    Can  we?  etc 

Fairy.  Ah,  that  will  please  you  I  I  knew  it  would. 
Now,  I  will  go  back  to  my  fkiries  before  they  miss  me. 
Santa  never  lets  anybody  into  his  cave  but  his  imps  and 
OS.    But  yon  will  see  what  wonders  we  will  work  with 
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hfan.     He  Iotm  qb  little  fkiriee,  —  the  Jolly  dd  logae. 
He  won't  leftiBe  ua  aDything. 

{8ing$.)    I  'm  Queen  of  the,  etc. 

{PiroutUing  baekwarda,  reHfe$  toM  detp  oourteiy.) 

Ourtain. 

SCENE  n. 

Savta's  Svow-Dbokbd  CAYn.    Imp$  at  toork^  tinging. 

{TwMj  **  We  MoU  th$  ocean  Uw^^  opening  ekorue  in 

"  Pinafiyre.*') 

Imps.  We  woric  for  Santa  ClaoB, 

And  oar  gorgeons  cave  *b  a  beauty ; 

We're  Bober  imps  and  true, 

And  attentive  to  our  duly. 

When  the  fhwt  and  the  snow 

Bid  the  summer  to  go. 

We  work  with  a  will  all  day. 

When  the  grass  and  the  floweni 

Bring  back  summer  hours, 

We've  plenty  of  time  for  play.    Oho  I  oho  1 

We  work  for  Santa  Claus, 
And  our  gorgeous  cave 's  a  beauty ; 
We  're  sober  imps  and  true, 
And  attentive  to  our  duty. 
Our  gorgeous  cave 's  a  beauty, 
We  're  attentive  to  our  duty. 
We  're  sober  imps  and  true, 
We  work  Ibr  Santa  ClittiB. 
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iMerSAXTA. 

Santa.  My  loyal  imps,  good  eTening. 

Imp9.  Santa,  good  eyening. 

Santa.  I  hope  yoa'ie  all  quite  well. 

Imps.  Quite  well.    And  yon,  air? 

Santa.  I  am  In  my  usual  health,  andglad  tomeelyoa 

all  once  more. 

Impi.  Tou  do  U8  piond,  afar. 

Sovo. 
(ZVm,  ^^lamOecaptainofHU^PkuJifim/'^ 

Santa.    I  am  old  Santa,  who 'a  beloved  by  alL 

Imps.      A  right  good  Santa,  too. 

/Santa.     Ton*re  very,  very  good;  and,  be  it  undv- 
atood, 
I  oommand  a  ri^t  good  ofew. 

Jiii|M.      He's  veiy,  veiy  good ;  and,  be  it  undervtood. 
He  commands  a  right  good  crew. 

Sania.    ThoughI'mold  asthehi]ls,I*Tenobodi^iDs; 
I  'm  young  as  the  blithest  boy. 
I  never  do  refbse  my  whole  arts  to  usSf 
To  fill  children's  hearts  with  Joy. 

Imps  (toave  hammers  high). 

Then  giye  three  cheers,  and  one  dieer  mine, 
For  our  good  St  Nick,  with  hia  boanteoos 

store. 
Then  giye  three  dieers,  and  one  dieer  moief 
For  our  Santa,  with  his  bounteous  store. 

Santa.    I  do  my  best  to  satisfy  them  alL 
Jbnpn,      And  with  yotf  they  are  quite  oonleiit 
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Awifa.    Too 're  esoeedingfy  polite,  and  I  flilnk  it  onlj 
riglit 
To  retom  ttie  oompUment 
Imp$.      We're  ezoeedbigly  polite,  and  he  thinks  it 
only  right 
To  retom  the  oompliment. 
Sania.    Bedlengoege  or  aboee  we  wHl  ne?er,  never 


Whatever  the  emergenoj. 

We  will  always  be  polite,  and  do  Just  what  is 
right; 

And  so  well  live  JoMy. 
Imp$,      Then  give  three  oheers,  eta 
Samia.    And  now,  my  good  helpers,  to  woifc,  to  wofic  I 

We  can  affoid  no  idleness  at  Christmas-tide. 

{Ee  retires  to  hU  plaoe.    They  aU  work  and  sing.) 

Sove. 

(3%is  earn  be  omitted;  bui  4t  is  egtremdy  brOUcuU  and 
effeeiivef  amd^  mith  a  UtUe  esotra  tronUe  and  persist' 
sues,  is  easUff  performed.) 

{Tune^  «*  AwvU  Chorus.*') 

ABL.         Jjook  now  I  onr  cave,  all  so  festtve  and  bright. 
Sheds  its  radiance  aroond.    Let  ns  not  be  de- 
laying. 
Evening  invites  us  to  labor :  the  day 
Well  devote  to  our  rest  and  oor  cheerful 
playhig. 
Oftoma.  To  work  let's  hasten.     Now,  thent  willi 

I 
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What,  irhen  the  daj  de|Mifei9  Mid  we  wttb 

work  are  laden, 
What  then  doth  dieer  our  hearti?     What 

hot  the  loTe  of  children? 
What,  what?     What  then   dotti  oheer  our 

heertB? 
The  love  of  ohildien,  the  love  of  children,  the 

loye  of  ohUdren  I 

AU.         £*en  while  we  work  do  their  sweet  voieea  ring 
In  onr  ears ;  and  we  '11  work  for  them  till  rosy 

morning. 
Let  08,  then,  hasten,  nor  lingering  stay 
Till  the  son  ie  oo  high  and  the  day  past 
dawning. 
Chorus*  To  work  let 's  hasten,  etc. 

{JJter  a  few  mommUs  of  work^  in  which  the  mmnd  of 
CMvUa  is  dUUnguish/edj  muHe  ia  heard  in  the  distance. 
The  i$iips  listen^  with  hands  ai  their  ears  in  listening 
aUttudSf  on  tiptoe,  going  toward  the  rear  ofetage,  as 
though  looking  J  stretching  Uieir  heads  toward  the  direo^ 
tionofthemtaic.  Hiis  opportunity  must  be  seised  to 
dear  the  stage  of  anvils.) 

SONO. 

(Tuncj ««  Over  the  bright  blue  sea.**) 

{Fairies  not  in  sight;  at  first   very  soft;  then  as  if 

nearer,  louder  and  louder,) 

Over  the  moonlit  earth  oome  the  loving  elvee  of  wood- 
land birth; 
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Whereror  we  maj  go*  all,  all  to  us  affection  show. 
Shoot  o'er  the  moonlit  earth  for  the  loring  elves  of 

woodland  birthy 
Shoot  o*er  the  moonlit   earth  for  the  loving  elvea  of 

woodland  birth, 
For  the  loving  elves  of  woodland  birth. 

Sovo. 

{Tune,  <*  We  saa  the  oeean  Une.'O 

Imps  (coming  to  front  of  stage). 

The  fkiries  bright  are  seen^ 
A  crowd  of  Uosliing  beanly . 
We  know  they  'U  find  os  olean, 
And  attentive  to  oor  duty. 
Onr  gorgeous  cave 's  a  beanfy ; 
We  're  attentive  to  our  duty, 
We  're  sober  imps  and  true, 
We  work  for  Santa  Glaus. 

Sovo. 

(Enter  fairiee,  eingingj  and  ekipping  on  tiptoe^  two  fif 
twOf  Uttle  ones  flret.  Impe^  who  have  got  to  right  oj 
etagej  bow  aaihd  ealute  oontinudUy  aa  the  fairies  skip  in. 
They  continiie  skipping  up  and  down  in  eoUd  mass  for 
a  moment  after  all  are  in,  imps  Joining,) 

(Tumej  «'  Oayly  tripping,"*  etc.) 

Fadfies.       Gayly  tripping,  lightly  skipping,  flock  the 

fiUries  to  the  grotto. 
Gkyly  tripping,  lightly  skipping,  flock  the 

ftkies  to  the  grotto. 
La,  la^  la^  etc. 


IS 
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SamkL        Noir  ghre  lime  oheen.      IlllMdtlMwaj: 
HQRahl  fanmhl 

Inip$.         Hmah  I  hurrah  I  hurray  I  8-ft-ii-t«Crl-«-a-fl  I 
(SpMng  U  after  tka  mcMmer  o/fmk)enUU$.) 

(ZViM,  **  lam  ik$  monainh  of  ihe  mml**) 

Somia.        I  amtbeUogof  gitlsand  boys, 
The  roler  of  the  Christmas  joys, 
Whose  praise  the  whole  world  loudly  chants. 
Qvesfi.        And  we  are  the  fairies  of  the  woodland 

haonts. 
^Wrte.      And  we  are  the  fairies  of  the  woodland 

haunts, 
The  fidries  of  the  woodland  haunts. 


Samta. 


Qmssh. 

FaM€$. 


When  I  see  a  good  girl  or  boy, 

My  bosom  swells  with  Joy ; 

And  I  send  them  gifts,  e*en  If  porerty 

tannts. 
And  so  do  the  fairies  of  the  woodland 

haonts. 
And  so  do  the  fkirles  of  the  woodland 

haonts. 
The  fhiries  of  the  woodland  haonts* 


SanUa.        But  when  they  are  nanghty  and  bad, 
I  generally  go  away  sad, 
And  leave  them  to  the    fats   that  their 
nanghtincisn  plants. 
Qiiflsn.        And  so  do  the  fairies  of  the  woodland 

haonts. 
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fhrfrto.      And  io  do  the  fiJiies  of  the  wocdlAiid 

httonti, 
The  tMm  of  the  woodkod  hrantB, 
The  ikirieB  of  the  woodleodi  the  fUriee  of 
woodknd  heiinti. 

{Tufi€t  ^^  Buttercup/^ 

Qiteen.     O  loying  wotkern,  eaftgnaids  of  our  Christ- 

meel 
We  oome  here  to  your  oefe,  tniiting  joaH 

help  118, 
Too*T8  power  and  meeiiet  epeie  ell  yoa  can 

ttffoxd 
To  help  the  fldiiee  from  your  mighly  hoard. 

OftoriM  (foMea). 

Then  he^  tiie  bright  f  aiiiee,  the  kfaid  little 

iUiiee; 
Santa'e-Ae^pem  ihoiild  never  deny. 
So  help  the  gay lUriee,  theeweet  litUe  fidiiee; 
QNeia.     For  the  Qaeen  of  tfaeee  fairies  am  I. 

Toa've  tUngt  thai  are  pretty,  —  many-a-Mm^ 

and  ditty ; 
Ton'Te  candy  and  trinkeie  and  toys ; 
Yoa^ve  ribbons  and  laoes  and  dolls  with  sweet 

fhoes 
To  please  little  maidens  and  boys; 
Yoa'Te  aU  fliat  is  needfU,  If^yoa  ll-only  be 

heedfU 
Of  ov  wlahee  and  our  lofing  plan* 
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Ycfa'yB  an  fliat's  delightfbl,  and  it's  otdf 

rigfatftil 
That  yon  ahoiild  help  ua  all  yoa  can. 
Chorus  (fairie$).    Then  help  the,  ete. 

Sa/nta.  Tell  os,  my  dear  little  fidries,  what  la  it  that 
brings  you  to  our  cave  to-night?  The  heart  of  old 
8anta  and  the  hearts  of  these  his  imps  are  always  ready 
to  serve  in  a  good  caose  at  Christmas. 

Sovo. 

{Duetj   Samta  amd   Qitemi.    Time,    ^^Mmy,  merrf 

maiden.**) 

Queen.    Kind  Santa,  I  'ye  important  information. 

Sing  hey !    St.  Nick,  who  does  so  kindly  nde. 
From  yoa  I  want  a  cordial  invitation 
To  oarxy  to  my  favorite  Sonday  school. 

Both.      Ton  meny,  meny  4  g^^  \  (fiepeal.) 

Singhey  I  yonmeny  |  gj^  [  goodandtme, 

Santa.     Sweet  fiiiry,  in  connndrams  yoa  are  speaking. 
Singheyl  yoa  dainty  Ikiiy,  good  and  true. 
The  answers  to  them  vainly  I  am  seeking, 
Aboat  this  favorite  Sonday  school  and  yon. 

Both.      Singheyl  eto. 

(iueen.    You've  been  to  see  these  dear  ones  times  so 
many, 
The  little  rogues  now  want  to  visit  you. 
I  know  you  will  not  have  otjeetions  any 
To  granting  them  this  princely  fayor,  too. 

Both.      Sing  hey  I  eto. 
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Stmta.    Sweet  fiiiiy,  I  begin  to  aDderetaad  yoo. 
Y<m  know  I  never  let  my  home  be  seen ; 
Tet  tie  not  in  my  heart  to  reprimand  yon, 
Yon  merry,  meny,  rogidah  little  qneen. 

Boik.      Sing  hey  I  etc. 

Sania.  My  sweet  little  queen,  yon  're  modeet  in 
your  demands  for  these  cherished  little  people.  And 
how  are  these  children  worthy  of  this  great  honor? 

Queen  {Utepping  forth).  I  am  Loye,  the  Qoeen  of 
these  fkiries.  All  this  year  have  I  dwelt  in  their  hearts, 
and  many  and  many  a  kindly  deed  ooold  I  tell  of  their 
doing. 

2d  Fairy.  I  'm  Happiness ;  and  because  Lore,  our 
Queen,  has  reigned  in  tfaefar  hearts,  I  also  have  been 
among  them,  and  many  a  little  heart  has  been  blessed 
by  my  presence. 

8d  Fairy.  I  'm  Charity.  Let  me  speak  a  word,  too, 
to  tell  how  many  of  their  pennies  go  to  help  the  orphans 
and  the  poor ;  and  {putting  her  little  finger  basJ^fuOy  in 
her  motUh)^  dear  old  Santa,  if  any  have  been  naughty 
and  bad,  plecue  do  not  go  away  sad  and  leave  them  to 
the  ikte  that  their  naughtiness  plants.  Let  us  make 
them  aU  glad.    So  say  J,  Charity. 

Fairies  {heartUy).    Sosay  we  aUof  us. 

Sovo. 

(Tune^ «« AdmiraFe  Sang,''  Pinqfore.) 

Bamta  aokd  imps. 

An  imp  of  Santa  is  a  jolly  soulf — 
As  ftee  as  a  mountain  bfafd. 


1< 
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Sania* 

Santa* 
Imp$. 
Santa. 
Imp$. 

Jtt. 


M. 


Hit  hetft  and  soul  Mid  hind 
Should  be  leady  at  ofwrnmaiMJ 
Of  A  fury's  sUghteit  woKd. 
Bat  hfB  foot  should  stunpf 
And  his  fkce  should  soowl, 
And  his  breast  shoald  hesfs^ 
And  his  throat  shoold  growl, 
His  brow  shoald  fbj-1, 
And  Ills  heart  slioald  glow, 

Shoald  one  of  these  gay  helpeni  dlsobUgiag 

show, 
His  foot  shoald  stamp,  his  fkce  shoald  frown. 
His  breast  shoold  heave,  his  throat  shoald 

growl. 
His  brow  shoald  fbil,  his  heart  shoald  glow, 
Shoald  one  of  these  gay  helpers  disobliging 

show. 


His  eye  shoald  Hash  with  a  loving  fire, 

His  heart  with  Joy  shoald  pant, 

He  ever  shoald  bow  low 

A  sweet  fairy's  will  to  know. 

Her  slightest  wish  to  grant. 
Santa.     His  lip  shoald  smile, 
Tmp%.      His  eye  shoald  gleam, 
Santa.    His  cheek  shoald  flame, 
Imps.      His  fkce  shoald  beam, 
Santa.     His  eye  shoald  Hash 
/flips.      In  merriest  mood, 
JU.         And  this  shoald  be  his  oastomary  attltade. 

(JFhO  (pmo^/WBy  on  one  knee  btffbrB  the  fairies^  as  at  tkeif 
eenihe^    FaMm  adaumledge  bg  grae^  eowrteejf.) 
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Wm  Up  ihookl  indle,  Us  eye  elioiild  glewBt 
Tlia  cheek  ehoald  fleine*  hie  fluM  ehonM  hnm 
Hie  ^e  ehculd  fleeh  in  meirieet  mood, 
And  M$  ehoald  be  Ue  ouetomaiy  ettf tode. 

Samta.  And  which  ie  tUe  oheriehed  Sondej  eehool 
ibr  which  yon  eek  each  princely  favor? 

Quesfi.   The  Orthodox*  Sunday  Sdiool  in , . 

Imps.  Ha,ha,hal  He  will  lielp  yon,  our  Santa ;  for 
in  hie  eeorat  eool  U  Ie  Qrttiodoz.* 

(2Vme,  **Hei$an  EnglMman.'') 

nukriM  and  Jmpe. 

He  Ie  an  Qrtfiodoz,t— behold  hfan,-*he  b 

anQrttiodoz.t 
For  he  himeelf  hae  eaid  it, 
And  tie  greatly  to  hie  credit 
That  he  ie  an  Ortbodoz.f 
For  he  might  have  been  a  Quaker, 
A  Pnrfst,  or  a  Shaker, 
Or,  periiape,  aUnitaiian  (or  on  OrAodom). 
Bat  in  epite  of  aU  temptalione 
To  belong  to  denominatione, 
He  remaine  an  Qrthodoz.t 
He  remaine  an  Orthodoz.t 

(JbgMOt  the  lattfour  Uhet.) 
Faifim  mud  Ifnp$.   Ha,  ha  I  ha,  ha  I 

{JU  laugh  heartUy  at  /Santa.) 

e  Or  Melhodlil  Of  UfliteiiMi,  ele. 

t  A  Methodirt^  UniMrMliil,  UnitadiB.  a  BepM  tmt 
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Saiida.    My  fttthfkd  impf ,  wbai  My  70a  Alir 
MAip.    I'mGold.    1 11  TM»k  witboat  iwt 
MJiiip.    I'mlitm.    I U  do  my  kfel  belt 
8d  Imp.    I'm  Fire.    I H  Uftte  wttboot  s praee. 
JB  lAe  JmjM.    And  we  11  off  do  our  beet  to  bel^  yoa, 

SuUCImi. 
Santa.    So,  my  dainty  little  fairiee,  we  ahell  be  ready 

to  receive  oar  gaeets  when  tiliey  ahall  aniye.     None 

but.  your  own  sweet  aelTea  would  ever  Imve  wrong 

anoh  a  favor  ftom  us. 

IffipB  and  Fairie$  (cAonia  a$  b^fbre). 

Then  give  three  dieera,  and  one  oheer  more, 
eto. 

(Mfuie  strikes  up.  Bach  imp  offers  his  ami  to  a  fair}/. 
Tksjf  arrasigs  ihwMdvss  in  solid  battalion^  tttOe  omss 
inflvnty  andj  to  the  musiCi  aross  right  foot  over  lejt^ 
then  l^  over  right.  7%e  ^^  Baegiiet  **  if  partieidairl^ 
good  musio  for  this  Ught  vp^und-doum  movement.) 

CkiHtdn. 

8CENB  m. 

Soxn  (Same) ,  —  Santa^s  Some. 

Ourtain  rises  on  Saxta,  Imps,  and  FaiHeSt  waiting  fbr 

the  arriival  qfthe  ishUdren. 

(ZWfie,  **  See^  the  conquering  hero  eomss.**    Mr  of  the 

Futt  Chorus.) 

Chorus. 

AB.         See,  the  rosy  ohildien  come  I 

Soond  the  trompet,  beat  ttie  dmm  1  (JB^piol.) 
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HMten  now,  and  praenti  bring, 

Gkmgi  of  greeting  to  tbem  ling  I  (Stpmi.) 

See  ttie  Joyone  fliiong  edtanoe, 
Trinrnph  in  eedi  oonntenanoe.  {S^pmi.) 
BVAa  young  hearte,  so  free  flx»n  gnOe,— 
Ghfeet  them  with  a  welcome  smile  I  (IZqpsol.) 

(ThB  MIdren  of  tike  Smida^  mAoct  JBe  «y  amd  aeram 
Iks  sAye.  jy  ttsrs  5s  fritf  <m$  pair  of  Mep$^  asMfktf 
Sim  sosfl|y6s  imffro^ind*  £hmiia  gii9e9  eadi  a  prtaeni. 
A  9impl€  OkriMtmoM  cani,  a  oomiioopia,  fto0,  cr  svsm 
loss  hag  of  ecmdg  wU  do.     2%sy  must  5s  fmifarm^  cr 

iiM^  taJbs  Asm  OS  lAsy  corns;  or  a  osytoln  Mfid/>r  As 
smaO,  anolksr  />r  latysr,  ssiuUng,  o/  cemns,  lAs 
smaO  onss  iy  ^if  •  JTcmuss  on  the  presentt  mak$ 
grmi  eonfttiion  in  distribuHng.  Samta  can  have  the 
preaeniB  eomehow  laden  on  hlmse{f.  Jliere  are  wumg 
famelfid  toaye.  WUh  a  toMs-cMMibe,  pUxgfid  Sania^ 
thie  ioOl  he  a  mo$t  agreeaihte  eeene  to  hoth  audienee  and 
ehUdren.  Jf  nxA  poeeihle  for  the  Mtdren  to  come  on 
ihe  etage^  ikey  muat  pa$$  hejbre  ft,  though  U  i»  not 
neartg  eo  solii^taotory.  The  ehOdren  mmet  JOe  guUdy 
and  immediaieig  kUo  their  eeate.  Theg  can  he  told 
h^fbre  the  aartain  rieee  whatthegwOl  he  eogpeetedto 
do.) 

{Ohonm  of  ^^  I  am  the  oagMn^^  s(e.) 
Imfe.    Now  ghre  tliree  cbeeia  and  one  dieer  morey 


UMTA  CLkXm  AM 


SOMCk 

(IWiM,  *<  Whm  Iwa$  a  lad.") 

Amta.     When  I  was  a  Ud,  I  seired  my  youth 

Ai  enrand  boy  at  the  forming  of  the  earth: 
I  pat  in  the  rocks  and  I  stack  down  trees. 
And  I  helped  make  the  moon  from  a  big  giees 


Fodriei  and  Imps. 

And  he  he^>ed  make  die  moon  Ikom  a  Ug  gieea 
cheese. 
Amto.     And  I  ran  all  the  errands  so  fsithlhllee 

That  how  I  am  ttis  raler  of  yoar  festfvitee^ 

tbdrieB  and  Imps. 

He  ran  aU  the  errands  so  fldthftdlee 
That  now  he  is  the  raler  of  oor  festiyltee. 

Santa.     When  the  earth  was  done,  I  raced  aioond, 
And  plenty  of  errands  to  do  I  Ibond. 
I  was  so  hBppjf  and  I  felt  so  gay, 
That  I  merri^  sang  n^  time  away. 

FoMes  and  ImpB. 

And  he  merrOy  sang  his  time  away. 

Santa.     I  did  shoat  and  sing  so  lostUee 

That  now  I  am  the  raler  of  yoar  ftstivitee. 

Fairies  and  Imps. 

He  did  shoat  and  sing  so  lostQee 

That  now  he  is  the  raler  of  oar  f  estirltee. 

Santa.     As  errand  boy  I  made  each  a  maik 

That  ttisy  gky  me  tttt  post  of  a  senior  clsik. 


fUanA  OLkVB  AT  BOMB. 


I  MTfed  up  ttM  wilt  of  Adam's  amti, 

And  bdped  turn  Idm  <mt  of  Mb  niqg,  ooMjr 


JUrte  and  Imps. 

He  liA^iMd  tan  him  oat  of  his  niiigy  ooMgr 


amia.     Aodldidtfaatjobiohaftrtflee 

That  now  I  am  the  ruler  of  yoor  f eettrltee. 

And  he  did  that  Job  so  heaitilee 

That  now  he  ie  ttie  mler  of  our  ftaliTitee. 

Aoiilci.     I  eaied  not  a  wldt  for  Adam  and  his  pain ; 
But  aoon  oame  along  little  Abel  and  Cain* 
Then  each  little  boy  I  loved  as  a  prince, 
And  l'*ve  loved  litUe  children  ever  since. 

JFtaMto  and  Jaifw. 

And  he 's  loved  little  childien  ever  abuse. 

Anita.     And  I  loved  these  children  so  tendeilee 

That  now  I  am  die  mkr  of  your  ftstivitee. 

JWrte  and  Jinps. 

And  he  loved  these  chOdien  so  tenderlee 
That  now  he  is  the  mkr  of  onr  festivltee. 

Samia  Qhhm).  And  now,  my  friends,  diildren, 
iUries,  all  of  yon ;  we've  had  a  meny  time  together. 
I  hope  we  shall  meet  tor  many  and  many  a  Christmas  to 
come.  I  and  my  imps  win  be  always  g^  to  serve  yon 
at  Christmas  time. 

(2Vns  as  b^/bre.) 

Qmm.    And  so  win  the  fUiies  of  the  woodland 
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FMrin.  And  to  will  ttM  ftiriM  cf  Ihi  woodbal 
Imnti* 
The  ftiriM  or  ttM  woodlttid,  tiM  MriM  of  tin 

The  fdiiM  of  Am  woodlaiid  iMHiBli. 

Imp  (coming ^bnooftl).    Now  let'e  ghre  three  chei 
for  Santa;  paiente,  diildmi,  all  of  oe.    One. 
Audtene$.    Hurah  I 


Imp. 

Two. 

Avd. 

Hmrahl 

/Mp* 

Three* 

And. 

Hmhl 

•Mpv* 

8-a-ii-t-aC4 

I 

(FbtUkt  m  In  /SoMM  XT.,  tf  wlieitiy  pwnmii,  «ih} 
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BY 


F.   E.   CHASE 


OP  "a  fnaoNAL  UAmtL,"  ** mhb/'  bicl 


CHARACTERS. 


CHILDREN. 


Pbto,  ki$tg  of  Thpseytttrueydom^  agedtmeht. 
TWTTTAt  kis  piitHf  agedeievtn. 
Muff,  his  lard^kigk-chamberlain^  aged  seven, 
TimtfJSrJt  lady  in  waitings  aged  Jive. 

Tuck,  f  '^  ^^'  i^^^rds^  aged  four. 

COUKTIKRS,  boys  and  girls  of  various  ages  and  siaos. 

GROWN  PBOFLI. 

BUMBLBKIN,  afterward  Santa  Ckms. 
Two  Sbrvants. 


COSTUMES. 


PnOt  PniTA,  MuTFy  and  Tippxt»  as  well  as  all  the  attendant 
coortieTB,  are  to  be  dressed  like  miniature  men  and  women*  and  as 
nearly  in  character  as  drcmnstancea  will  pennit 

Nip  and  Tuck  may  be  coatmned  as  policemen.  The  veiy 
smallest  children  that  can  be  found  are  to  be  given  these  parts,  as 
their  eflEectivenesa  in  representation  depends  prindpaUy  on  their 
diminutive  size. 

BuMBLBKiN  must  show  in  his  dress  evidence  of  poverty  and 
travel:  any  old  duds  will  answer.  A  second  dress  — the  usual 
Santa  Claus  costume — is  of  course  to  be  provided  for  him. 

Jolly  and  Polly,  played,  as  is  Bumblekin,  by  adults,  should  be 
costumed  as  very  young  children  usually  are ;  the  more  exagger- 
atedly the  better.    Both  parts  are  played  by  nun  of  course. 

The  Sbkvants  nuy  be  dressed  in  livery,  though  this  is  not 
essential.  They  should  be  selected  with  especial  regard  to  height, 
in  order  to  offer  as  great  a  contrast  as  possible  to  the  members  of 
Pno's  court 


1i  ^USIC  inddental  to  this  piece  can  be  procnred  of  the  pub- 
^^^  lishen  of  Santa  Claus  thb  Fixst,  or  will  be  sent  bj 
mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


'*OJ\r  WEEK-DAYS  AT  THE  MARKETS 

From  "LaFilledeMme.  AiicDt.'* 

Price,  50  cents. 

"" SERVANTS'  CHORUSr 

Ftam  dM  Finak  to  tlw  Fint  Ad  of  "MuttaL" 

Complete,  $1.00. 

''BABY  MmEr 

Ptabiidwd  m  Cuady^s  Five  Cent  Serin. 

Price,  40  cents, 

''MY  MASTER  IS  PUNCTUAU* 

From  Sulhran's  ^0»  and  Boac* 

Price,  50  cents. 

CONSPIRATORS*   CHORUS. 
From  "  Lb  FiHe  de  Mme.  ABgot.'' 

Pnoe,  30  cents* 


PROLOGUE. 


{S/ckm  fy  as  small  a  child  as  can  he  found  capable  of  learning  «f.) 

Midway  between  the  moon's  two  horns  there  lies 
The  land  of  Topseytnrveydom,  whose  skies 
Are  always  pleasant,  where  it  never  rains, 
Where  no  one  thinks  of  having  aches  or  pains ; 
A  land  of  joy  and  never-endiog  mirth. 
As  different  as  can  be  from  this  earth. 
There,  boys  and  girls  command  and  men  obey, 
And  parents  do  just  what  their  children  say. 
The  king  is  twelve  years  old,  his  queen  eleven. 
And  not  a  courtier  there  that's  over  seven. 
Boy  generals  o'er  boyish  armies  rule, 
And  nobody  but  grown  folks  goes  to  schooL 
Throughout  that  favored  realm  "tb  always  day. 
And  no  one  thinks  of  any  thing  but  play, 
Except  old  people :  they  do  all  the  work, 
While  chil^n  spank  them  soundly  if  they  shirk. 
No  dentist  dares  to  show  his  face,  because 
The  toothache  is  forbidden  by  their  laws ; 
And  doctors  also  are  compelled  to  take, 
If  they're  found  out,  the  nasty  pills  they  make. 
There  no  one  has  to  wash,  or  comb  his  hair,  — - 
Yet  dirty  children  are  extremely  rare, — 
And  girls  and  boys  sit  up  till  very  late. 
While  all  grown  folks  are  sent  to  bed  at  eight 
In  fact,  they  nothing  but  amusement  seek : 


PROLOGUE. 

They  go  to  plcnici  several  times  a  week. 

Parties  each  night,  a  drcus  every  day ; 

And,  best  a£  all,  there's  not  a  cent  to  pay. 

Flams  there,  ci  pie,  and  hills,  o£  cake  are  made. 

And  all  the  rivers  are  of  lemonade. 

Gum-drops  grow  wild  on  trees,  and  taffy's  f oond 

In  five-pound  boxes  lying  on  the  ground. 

Base^xdls,  like  plums,  and  bats,  like  cornstalks,  gniw» 

While  dolls  and  peg-tops  fall  instead  o£  snow. 

Their  peas  are  marbles ;  and,  in  all  their  glades. 

Grow  ivory-handled  knives  with  seven  blades. 

Their  ponds,  in  winter,  freeze  to  nice  icecream. 

While  spoons,  like  rushes,  border  every  stream ; 

With  which  those  happy  children  eat  their  fill 

Of  creams,  all  summer,  without  getting  ill. 

But  there  I  I've  told  you  quite  enough,  I  fear. 

What's  that  you  say  ?    I  don't  exactly  hear. 

You  want  to  hear  some  more  ?    Well,  then  you  may. 

If  you'll  but  listen  to  our  littie  play. 


SANTA  CLAUS  THE  FIRST. 


Scene.  —  King  Peto's  court  The  rising  of  the  curtain 
discloses  ihe  king  and  queen  seated  at  ihe  back  of  ^ 
stagCy  on  iheir  throne^  Nip  and  Tuck,  ihe  kin^s 
guards^  standi  respectively^  right  and  left  of  the  royal 
pair,  A  little  down  the  stage,  and  on  the  right  hand 
(or  king's)  side  of  the  scene,  is  Muff  ;  similarly  placed 
on  the  left  hand  {or  queen's)  side,  is  Tippet.  TTie 
ladies  and  gentiemen  of  the  court  are  disposed  at  M^ 
back  and  sides  of  ihe  stage,  —  the  boys  on  the  right, 
and  girls  on  the  left,  of  the  throne.  At  the  extreme  left 
and  right  of  ^  front  of  the  stage  stand  two  very  tcUl 
servants.  Behind  the  curtains,  at  ihe  back  of  ihe 
0irone,  the  Christmas-tree  may  be  placed,  rectdy  to  be 
disclosed  at  ^proper  time, 

( Chorus,    Air,  "  On  Week-days  at  ihe  Market^'  sung 
by  Amaranthe,  in  " La  Fille  de  Mme.  Angot'') 

All,  Long  live  the  great  King  Peto, 

Long  live  his  gracious  Queen  I 
No  kinder  king  than  he  to 
His  subjects  e'er  was  seen. 
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GiKLS.  In  bran  new  dothes, 

And  silken  hose, 
We  girls  are  all  bedighL 

Boys.  He  lets  as  play 

At  ball  aU  day» 
And  pillow-fighU  all  night 

All.  Topscytorvcydom, 

Topseytnryeydom, 
Happy  land  of  dolls  and  toys ; 
Loodly  sing  of  it, 
Peto,  king  of  it, 
All  his  subjects,  girls  and  boys. 
Topscyturveydom, 
etc.;  repeat. 

All.  Beneath  no  rule  but  Peto's 

So  many  "  Fourths  ^  appear, 
Are  crackers  and  torpedoes 
In  season  all  the  year. 

Girls.  Yearly,  then,  he 

Gives  as  many 
Birthdays  as  we  choose. 

Boys.  And  allows  us 

Long-legged  trousers, 
Braces,  too,  to  use. 

All.  Topscyturveydom, 

etc,  cu  before* 


Peto  {rising).    My  lords  and  ladies  all,  you  do  me 
proud. 
Still,  I  must  say,  if  I  may  be  allowed, 
I  fear  I  don't  deserve  your  praises  quite. 
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AtL.    Yes,  yes,  yoa  do  1 

Peto.  Yes  ?    Well,  perhaps  you're  right 

I  always  try  to  do  the  best  I  can, 
And  always  act  as  best  becomes  a  man, 
{Sits.)     But  now  to  business.    Let  our  chamberlain 
Read  that  report  of  his,  and  read  it  plain. 

MOW  {producing  a  paper),    Vm  very  sony,  sire,  I  am 
indeed ; 
rd  do  it  gladly,  but — I  cannot  read. 

Peto.    What !  Is  our  chamberlain,  then,  snch  a  fool  1 

MuvF.    Remember,  sire,  I  never  went  to  school 

Peto.    True,  I  forget.    For  that  you've  me  to  thank. 
How  many  pennies  in  our  savings  bank? 
You  count,  I  hope  ? 

Muff  {producing  bank).    Yes,  sire,  'tis  easy  done : 
I  only  have  to  count  as  for  as  one  {rattles  dank). 

Peto.    But  one  cent  left!     Why,  then  we're  ruined 
quite. 
Still,  we  won't  let  our  royal  appetite 
Be  injured  by  such  little  things  as  these ;  — 
What,  varlet,  ho  !    A  gum-drop,  if  you  please. 

{A  servant  comes  from  l.  with  a  bag  of  gum-drops^  which 
he  hands  wi^  great  show  of  respect  to  Peto,  who  takes 
onCy  and  is  about  to  hand  the  bag  back.) 

Take  them  away. 

Pettta  {taking  the  bag:  servant  goes  back  to  l.,  bow- 
ing very  humbfy) .    Nay,  not  so  &st,  my  dear ; 
Pray  have  the  decency  to  pass  them  here. 

PbvO.    Excuse  me,  love.    And  now,  our  business  o'er, 
111  make  that  speech  I've  often  made  before. 
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(AU  Ae  courtiers  fail  asleep^  and  snare  Itmdly,) 

{Rises,)     My  &ithful  subjects,  as  you're  all  awaie. 
The  people's  good  should  be  a  king's  sole  care ; 
And,  acting  on  this  principle,  your  king 
Has  always  tried  to  please  in  every  thing. 

(QuEENy  Muff  and  Tvppkt,  grow  impatient,) 

Above  an  else  he  strives  to  never  bore  — 

PEirrA.    If  that's  the  case,  then  let  him  say  no  more. 

Pcto.    What's  that? 

Muff.  Ah,  sire,  your  speech  delights  us ;  still, 

Why  can't  you  cut  it  short? 

All  (waking  ^P)-  JPUase  do  ! 

Peto.  I  wilL 

To-day  is  Christmas,  at  which  time  of  year 
Whate'er  my  subjects  ask  is  theirs. 

All.  Hear,  hear ! 

Peto.    Have  any  here  petitions? 

Muff.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Your  generals  each  want  a  new  tin  sword. 

{Two  boys  come/orwardy  and  bow,) 

Peto.    They  shall  have  ten   apiece.    Now,  Tippet, 

speak. 
TiFPET.    I'd  like  a  birthday,  sire,  twice  a  week. 
Peitta.    Take  four,  my  dear :  you  are  too  modest,  fiur. 
Peto.    Who  next? 
A  Boy  {stepping  forward),    I'd  like  a  nice  sweet-fern 

cigar. 
All.    Oh,  oh !  {in  tones  of  astonishment  and  horror). 
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FniTA.  The  wietch  I 

Feto  {coming  down  stage).       Can  I  believe  my  ean? 
He  thinks  of  smoking  at  his  tender  years  I 
Guards,  do  your  duty ;  drag  this  man  away^ 
And  lock  him  in  the  cellar. 

Nip  and  Tuck.  We  obey. 

{Coming  down  and  seizing  boy  during  prelude.) 

{Chorus.    Airy  "  Chorus  of  Servants  "  from  the  finale  to 

the  first  act  of '  MarOiar) 

GlXLS  \fndignanUy).    Serve  him  right,  too; 

He  is  quite  too 
Presnmiiigy  thus 
To  talk  to  us. 
No  gentleman 
Would  ever  plan 
Such  speeches  e'en  in  joke. 

Boys  {each  slyly  Mding  up  a  sweet-fern  cigar ^  cfmfidint$ally\ 

Yes,  if s  awful, 
And  unlawful 
To  puff,  we  know, 
Strong  tobacco ; 
But  we've  to  learn 
That  nice  sweet  fern 
Is  not  the  thing  to  smokfr 

Ensemble. 

Girls.  Boys  {showing  eigetrs). 

Ladies  never,  never.  Lock  him  up,  however; 

Such  a  habit  can  excuse.  We  his  crime  can't  well  excuse. 

Next  time  hell  endeavor.  Next  time  hell  endeavor, 

I  P^ps>  to  mind  his  P's  and  Q's.  P'raps,  to  mind  his  P's  and  Q's. 


r 
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Peto.    Away  with  him  who  thus  our  anger  daits. 
To  daiicest  dungeon  'neath  the  cellar  stairB, 
Where  rats  and  beetles  dwell. 

Boy  {imploringly).  Have  mercy,  sire  ! 

Peto.    Give  him  no  supper,  guards,  or  fear  our  ire, 
And  take  away  his  marbles,  top,  and  balL 
I  hope  I'm  not  too  harsh?  {To  the  courtiers^ 

Ail.  Oh  1  not  at  all. 

(Nip  andTviKX.  drag  away  the  boy^  str^ggiSf^.) 

Peto  {going  up).    Then,  friends,  if  you've  no  more 
requests  to  make, 
We'll  have  our  children  in,  if  they're  awake. 
And  in  the  good  old  way  our  Christmas  keep. 

(Calls  to  servant^  r.,  who  is  nodding.) 
What,  sirrah,  ho  I    Confound  him,  he's  asleep. 
Pray  wake  him  up. 

{Boys  stick  pins  in  servant^  who  wakes  and  comes  for- 
ward,) 

{Sitting  doTtm.)    So  knave,  I  caught  you  napping. 
For  this,  to-morrow,  you  shall  have  a  strapping. 

{Servant  appealSy  in  action^ 

Be  silent,  sir !    Don't  bandy  words  with  me : 
Go  light  the  candles  on  our  Christmas-tree. 

(  The  two  servants  go  behind  curtains  at  back,) 
You,  Tippet,  bring  to  us  our  children  sweet. 

(TtPPFr  goes  out,  l.) 

Pettta  {calls).    Be  careful,  Tippet,  lest  they  wet  their 
feet 
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Peio.    Now,  Muff,  the  ChiutniM  presents. 
Muff.  Never  fevi 

Nothing's  fittgotten.    See,  I  have  them  here. 

{Hands  two  huge  woolkn  stockings /uU  0/  paruis^ 
Peto  {takes  tkem  and  gives  one  to  Tetita  :  dotk  then  get 
up^  and  stand  in  tkeir  ckairs).  Then  all  is  ready. 

Peitta.  Hark !    They're  here.    What  joy ! 

(TiFPET  enters ^  u,  hading  Jolly  and  Polly  by  the  kand.) 

Polly.    P^  !     {Running  to  Psra) 

Jolly.  Mamma  I    {Running  to  Peitta.) 

Peto  {emkraeing  Polly).      My  child  I 

PErriA  {embracing  Jolly)  .  My  darling  boy ! 

Muff.    All  give  three  cheers  I 

All.  Huirah  I    Huirah  !    Hunah ! 

Peto.    What  is  to-day,  my  child? 

Polly.  Why,  Christmas,  pa. 

Tippet.    How  bright  the  daiiing  is.    A  perfect  sage. 

Muff.    Besides,  how  very  well-grown  for  her  age. 

Peitta.    What  presents  would  you  like,  my  dears? 
Confess. 

Jolly.    I'd  like  a  meerschaum  pipe. 

Polly.  I,  a  silk  dress. 

Peto.    You  shall  have  every  thing  you  wish,  my  dear, 
For  Christmas  Day  can  come  but  once  a  year. 

{Duet    Air, '' Baby  Miner) 

(Peto  and  Pettta  take  the  stockings,  and  produce  parcels 
from  Aem  when  the  words  of  the  song  demand  it.) 

Peto  (iM^fr).    Here's  a  bustle  and  a  bonnet  {handf  panel), 

PoUy  nine,  Pdlly  mine. 
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PSTITA«    Here's  a  ame  with  taaaeU  on  it  {Mamdi/atniU 

Jolly  mine,  Jolly  mine. 
Pira       Here's  a  pair  o£  pearl  ear-drops  (/arcel), 
Pbtita.    Here's  a  razor  and  some  strops  i^rcei). 
Both.  And  a  pretty  horse  and  buggy, 

Baby  mine,  baby  mine, 

And  a  pretty  horse  and  buggy, 

Baby  mine. 

{B^tk  fondle  children  during  symphony.) 

VvtrtK  {sings).    Here's  a  pipe,  your  own  selection  {gives  parcd^ 

Jolly  mine.  Jolly  mine. 
Pro  {sings).    Here's  some  rouge  for  your  complexion  (/srvW), 

Polly  mine,  Polly  mine. 
Pettta.    Here  are  driving-gloves  a  pair  {parcel), 
PXTO.        Here's  a  switch  of  nice  false  hair  {parcel). 
Both.  And  a  house  and  lot  extensive, 

Baby  mine,  baby  mine. 

And  a  house  and  lot  extensive, 

Baby  mine. 

{All  applaud,  Peto  and  PrnxA  bow  acknowUi^^ments.) 

Peto.    Now  give  your  pa  a  kiss. 

PoiXY  {hissing  him).  Yes,  pa. 

Peto.  One  more. 

Polly*    No,  no :  you  mussed  my  hair  enough  before. 

{Arranging  hair.) 

Peto.    Fie,  child,  to  thus  your  loving  &ther  treat ! 
Still,  I  must  say,  I  like  to  see  you  neat. 

(King  and  Queen  clamber  down^  and  sit  on  ffieir  Arones  ; 
Joux  andVoux  r.  andu  of  ihem.) 
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{To  court.)    Now»  fiiendSy  let  mirth  and  pleasure  reign 

supreme. 
The  happy  Christmas  time — the  dariing  dream 
Of  all  our  year — is  once  again  come  true. 
Sing,  dance,  laugh,  any  thing  that  pleases  you : 
No  longer  am  I  king,  so  don't  mind  me ; 
A  greater  monarch  reigns,  —  the  Christmas-tree. 

{AH  cheer.) 

All  ready,  Muff? 
Muff.  Yes,  sire. 

Peto  {rising,  waving  sceptre).    Then  begin  I 

{As  Muff  is  about  to  draw  curtains,  a  noise  is  heard 

outside^ 

But  stay  a  minute.    What's  that  frightful  din? 

Muff  {goes  down  and  looks  off  il).    A  stranger,  sire, 
is  struggling  with  your  guards. 

Peto.    We  take  our  ease  just  now :  till  afterwards 
All  business  waits. 

Muff  {looking  off).    But,  sire,  he  will  be  seen. 

Peto.    Why,  what  the  dickens  does  the  fellow  mean? 
Does  he  know  who  we  are?    He  sha'n't,  I  say. 

Muft.  Too  late :  your  guards  are  bringing  him  this  way. 
Some  dentist,  sire,  perhaps.     {Goes  up.) 

Peto.  I  do  not  doubt  it 

Well,  let  him  come ;  but  please  be  quick  about  it 
Pray  take  away  our  children,  Tippet  dear : 
Things  may  be  said  that  they  ought  not  to  hear. 

(T^mer  takes  their  hands,  and  leads  Aem  u) 
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Jolly  iWD  Polly.    No,  no :  we  want  to  stay.    {Resist- 

Feto.  Are  we  obeyed, 

Or  not?    Awayi 
MuFP  (Tdvet  leads  children  ajf  l.,  weeing)*    Heie 
comes  the  renegade. 

{Music plays  a  ^ hurry:**  Nip  and  TOCK  enter  rapidly^ 
R->  dragging  between  them  Bumblekin,  whom  they  hurl, 
of  course  with  his  connivance^  on  Ae  stage  before  Ae 
throne:  chord.) 

Peto.    Upon  what  charge  is  he  arrested,  guards? 
Nip.    For  too  fast  driving  on  the  boulevards.     (Tippet 

returns,) 
Peto.    Driving!    Ahorse? 

(BuMBLEKiN  rises  with  difficulty,  and  anxiously  examines 

a  booh  which  he  carries.) 

l^JCK.  Your  honor,  no :  —  a  trade. 

Peto.    Oho  I    An  old  offender,  I*m  afraid  {to  Bum- 
blekin). 
Come,  sir,  your  name  and  business ;  don't  be  long  {sits), 
BuiiBLSKiN.    Ill  tell  you  both,  your  honor,  in  a  song. 

{Goes  down  :  music  plays  a  prelude^ 

SONG. 

{Air,  **  My  master  is  punctual,''  b»c.,  from  «  Cox  and 
Box,''  by  Bumand  and  Sul&oan,) 

My  name  is  John  Bumblekin,  time  o£  life,  thirty^wa 
Gentleman  born,  although  seedy  and  dirty  too ; 
Business,  simply  to  try  and  insert  a  new 
Work  on  arithmetic  into  your  schools. 
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(/Hfrm^  symfkany  ke  apprMckis  courtiers  ■.  and  L.,  ami  jtani 
Atm  kia  sampMook :  ail  stop  «/  their  ears^  and  tmrn  away,) 

Tis  printed  and  booad  in  a  style  most  aestbetica]. 
Up  to  the  times,— nay,  I  may  say  propheticaly— > 
And,  let  me  add  in  a  clause  parenthetical. 
Ten  per  cent  discoont  is  always  our  mtei 

{BusifUsSf  as  brfore,) 

Tis  written  for  all,  so  extensive  its  knowledge  !&» 
Children  in  nurseries,  students  in  colleges ; 
So,  if  you're  wise,  without  further  apologies 
Strike  at  the  iron  before  it  gets  cool. 

{Busmess^  as  bsjbre;  this  Hau  to  tke  kistg  and^ttem,) 

Peto.    Guards,  seize  him  !    Bind  him  I    Stop  his  fluent 
tongue, 
For  nothing  else  but  treason  has  he  sung. 
Our  laws  forbid  alike  both  school  and  college. 
And  hold  as  traitors  all  possessing  knowledge. 
Quick,  seize  him !     (Nip  andTiKX.  do  so.) 

BuMBLEKiN.  Mercy,  king ;  I  didn't  know 

You  moon-folks  hated  education  so. 
I  am  a  stranger  here,  —  have  mercy,  pray. 

Peto.    I'd  be  delighted,  but  —  'tis  Christmas  Day, 
When  every  offence  against  our  State 
Is  doubly  punished,  being  doubly  great. 

BuMBLEKiN.    Christmas?    What's   that?    A    name    I 
never  heard. 

{Ail  horrified.) 

Peto.    TYeason  on  treasons !    Not  another  word. 
Away  with  him ! 
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PEnrA.  Nay,  nay :  give  me  the  floor. 

From  what  land  come  you,  friend  ?    What  far-oflf  shore. 
That  never  heazd  of  Christmas,  gave  you  birth? 

BuMBLEKiK.    Far  off,  you  may  well  say :  I'm  from  the 
earth. 

PsTrrA.    The  earth?    I  know :  we  see  it  every  night, 
A  big,  round  ball  of  silver-colored  light 
Dear  me  !    How  came  you  here  ? 

BuMBLEiUN.  I  had  to  climb 

The  rainbow,  ma'am. 

Peto.  That  must  have  taken  time. 

BuifBLECiN.    A  weary  while,  my  lord :  I'd  recommend 
You  try  some  other  route  if  you  descend. 

Peitta.     Poor  man  !     But  how  about  this  earth  below? 
Have  they  no  Christmas  there? 

BuMBLEKiN.  I  do  uot  know 

At  an  what  Christmas  is. 

MuFP.  The  precious  fool ! 

Nice  chap  to  talk  of  sending  us  to  school. 

Pettta.    Why,  Christmas  is  a  day,  o'er  all  the  rest 
The  happiest,  the  nicest,  and  the  best ; 
A  day  of  peace  and  pudding,  jam  and  joy. 
And  countless  gifts  for  every  girl  and  boy ; 
When  quarrels  are  forgot,  ill  nature  stilled. 
And  socks  with  sweets,  instead  of  feet,  are  filled. 
Have  earth-folks  no  such  day? 

BuMBLEKiN.  No,  nouc^  I  fear. 

Does  it  come  often> 

PsnxA.  Only  once  a  year. 

To-day  is  Chxistma^ 
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BuMBLEKiN*  Welly  I'm  grieved  to  say 

I  never  in  my  life  knew  such  a  day. 

All.    Poor  man  I 

Feto  {softened).    You  have  our  deepest  pity,  sir. 

Feitta.    There  are,  on  earth,  no  children,  I  infer. 

BuMBLEKiN.    No  children  I    Bless  your  souls,  we've 
lots  and  lots. 
Why,  I  myself  have  several  little  tots. 

Peiita.    YouVe  children,  and  no  Christmas  1 

All.  What  a  shame  ! 

BuMBLKKiN*    Not  ouc ;  and  more,  we  never  heard  the 
name. 

{^Ail  the  courtiers  express  in  action  astonishment  and 

sympathy^ 

Pettta.    This  is  the  saddest  thing  I  ever  heard  {Jo 
Peto). 
Allow  me,  sire,  with  you  to  have  a  word  {^y  converse). 

Muff.    You  Ve  birthdays,  sir,  I  hope  ? 

BuMBLEKiN.  Oh !  lots  of  them ; 

And  '^  July  Fourths,"  and  Sunday  School  —  ahem. 

{Recollecting  himself^ 

• 

Feitta.    I  think  we  reaDy  ought. 

Peto.  Ought !    Nay,  we  must 

Think  of  those  poor  earth-folks :  'tis  only  just. 
{jRises,)     Beloved  subjects,  there's  no  need  to  tell 
Our  ro3ral  mind :  you  guess  it  all  too  well. 
I  see  the  tears  that  fill  your  tender  eyes 
At  this  sad  tale :  I  know  you  sympathize 
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With  those  poor  children  in  the  world  below^ 
Who  neither  Christmas-trees  nor  Christmas  know* 
Shall  we^  on  whom  so  many  blessings  fall. 
Allow  those  others  to  have  none  at  all? 
No,  no  1    Since  we  have  eveiy  thing  we  need. 
Let's  send  to  Aem  our  Christmas-tree. 

AiJL  {enAusiasHcaily).  Agreed! 

Peto.    And  do  without  our  Christmas  Day  until 
Another  year.    Will  you  consent? 

All.  WewiU! 

Frro  {to  Bumblekin).    You  hear  them,  friend?    TUs, 
then,  is  our  decree ; 
We  pardon  you  your  crime,  and  set  you  free. 

(Nip  and  Tuck  release  Bumblekin,  and  go  up  to  eiAer 

Side  of  the  throne^  as  before.) 

But,  in  return,  one  favor  we  must  ask ; 
Become  our  messenger,  —  an  easy  task,  — 
To  tell  of  Christmas  in  the  world  below. 
Do  you  consent?    Come,  is  it  yes,  or  no? 

Bumblekin.    Tis  yes,  a  thousand  times,  most  gladly, 
king: 
You  couldn't  ask  a  more  congenial  ihing. 

Feto.    Why,  then,  'tis  settled.    You  shall  have  our  tree, 
And  shall  be  called  forever  —  let  me  see. 

Muff.    Why,  Santa  Claus,  my  lord. 

PETa  The  very  thing. 

I  dub  you  Santa  Claus  the  First    Now  bring 
A  proper  dress,  and  lots  of  sweets  and  toys,— 
Khig  Peto's  gift  to  earthly  girls  and  boys. 
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(MuiT|  TtFVET,  and  others^  go  after  dress ^  &»c.) 
BuiiBLEKiN.    Thanks,  mighty  king.    Not  only  once 

rnbe 

Yoor  messenger,  but  every  year  shall  see 
A  Santa  Qaus,  as  long  as  I  shall  live. 

Peto.    Why,  then,  eternal  life,  my  Santa  Gaus,  I  give. 
Go,  spread  our  Christmas  tidings  near  and  far. 
Long  live  old  Santa  Qaus  I 

All.  Huirah  !  Huirah  ! 

(Muff  and  others  return  with  traditional  Santa-Clams 

dresSf  basket^  &*e.) 

Peto.    WeVe  only  now  to  dress  him  for  his  part 
Bdmblekin  (looking  at  his  own  cloAes),    111  welcome 
something  new  with  all  my  heart. 

{During  following  chorus j  Bumblekin  is  dressed  by  the 
boys  and  girls  as  Santa  Claus.) 

{Chorus.  Air, "  Conspirators*  Chorus,'' from  "  Im  FiUe 
de  Mme.  Angot,'*  while  Muff,  Totet,  and  others,  are 
putting  on  his  wig,  beard,  hat,  coat,  6*^.) 

All.    a  fnr-trimmed  mantle  and  a  snow-white  beard, 
And  a  furry  turban  on  his  head  upreared. 
Is  the  dress,  to  every  childish  heart  endeared, 

Which  custom's  laws 

Give  Santa  Clans. 

BOTS  \fohiU  several  kneei,  and  Jit  an  his  shoes). 

Fur  shoes,  too ; 
He*s  used  to 
In  such  stand 
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Gnu  {fMlg  setferalJStgUpet  t^en  AU  kand^ 

Far  gloves,  too, 
He  loves  to 
Keep  on  hand. 

All  (as  tkeyfastm  basket  on  his  back,  atUfiU  it  vnth  Resents), 

Then,  over  all,  his  basket  sightly 

Must  be  strongly  bound,  and  tightly. 

Brimming  o'er  with  sweets  and  toys. 

Then,  over  all,  his  basket  sightly 

Must  be  strongly  bound,  and  tightly, 

Brimming  o'er  with  dolls  for  girls  and  toys  for  boys. 
Boys.  With  dolls  for  girls. 

Girls.  And  toys  for  boys. 

All.  With  dolls  for  girls,  and  toys  for  boys. 

(^Children  draw  the  curtains  which  conceal  the  Christ- 
mas-treey  the  throne  having  been  removed  quietiy  during 
chorus :  then  all  go  off  r.  and  l.,  on  tiptoe ^  singing 
softly,—) 

A  fur-trimmed  mantle  and  a  snow-white  beard,  ftc 

{Music  dying  away  in  the  distance,) 

BuMBLEKiN  {fulfy  occupied  wi A  examining  his  new  dress, 
does  not  notice  their  departure:  as  the  music  dies 
away  he  speaksy  coming  dcum). 

New  hat,  new  coat,  new  every  thing.    Well,  well, 
Upon  my  soul,  I'm  cutting  quite  a  swell 
It  almost  seems  like  some  condition  dieamy : 
I'd  like  to  see  myself  as  others  see  me.     {Turning.) 
Have  you  a  minor  handy?    No  one  here? 
Now,  when,  and  where  to,  did  they  disappear? 
I  must  be  dreaming,  surely :  let  me  see. 
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(JHfukes  himse(f.) 

No,  noi  I'm  not    Why,  there's  the  Christmas-tree  I 
Where  can  I  be?    Now,  Bumblekin,  keep  cooL 

(Looks  about.) 

Back  home  again,  and  in  some  Sunday  school  I 
Ah !  I  remember, — BumUekin  is  dead. 
And  Santa  Claus  the  First  lives  in  his  stead ; 
So  Dovr  to  business.    Santa  Gaus  presents 
King  Peto's  kind  regards  and  compliments, 
And  begs  that  youll  accept  his  bounty  frea^  — 
His  Christmas  presents  and  his  Christmas-tree. 

{Proceeds  to  disirituie  presents  from  the  tree.) 
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JcEMABKS. 

This  little  play  is  written  for  the  ue  of  persons  irishing  at 
Christmas  some  very  simple  entertainment  which  a  few  can 
ezecate,  and  which  will  be  short,  easy  of  perf  onnanoe,  and  Inez* 
pensive.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  select  and  trust  quite  young  chil- 
dren to  CO  their  parts.  The  author  has  had  much  experience 
with  young  children,  and  they  always  more  than  fulfil  expecta- 
tions. Work  easily  and  quietly  with  them,  and  do  not  rehearse 
them  too  much.  Instruct  them  to  speak  clearly,  loudly,  and 
slowly.  Never,  no  matter  if  the  speech  be  of  but  one  word, 
let  them  hurry;  and  always  make  a  good  opportunity  for  their 
little  speeches,  and  give  them  Hme  enough  to  have  full  effect. 
A  child  young  enough  to  sit  in  a  high-chair,  and  be  given  a  rat- 
tle and  other  playthings,  will  add  very  much  to  the  plcturesque- 
ness  of  the  piece,  and  will  give  good  opportunity  for  grouping 
and  oocupyinf"  the  other  children.  The  child  maj  be  called 
baby,"  even  ir  qmie  old,  it  it  ts  somewhat  smaiL 
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AU  righti  re9ervtd. 
ba  Baokii.ob's  Ohbzstxas. 


DRAMATIS  FEBSONiEL 

Mb.  Bobebt  Chbsteb.  ^  a  weatthy,  hot-tempered^  bat  kind- 
hearted  bachelor. 

Mbs.  Wilton.  —  A  poor  widow  with  a  family  of  imall  chil- 
dren.   She  pioyes  to  be  Mr.  Chester's  sister. 

Habbt.  ^Mrs.  Wilton's  oldest  child. 

Rsx,  Daibt,  Dotty,  and  Babt.  —Her  other  children. 

A  serving-boy. 

Habbibt. — A  maid. 


COSTUMES. 

Mb.  Chbstbb  atways  as  comfortably  and  stylishly  dressed  as  is 

possible. 
Mb8.  Wilton  and  the  children  very  poorly,  with  clothing  neat 

but  patched,  nntil  the  last  scene,  when  they  most  be  gotten 

np  to  look  as  pretty  and  stylish  as  possible. 
Time,  less  than  an  hoar. 


PROLOGUE. 

{Brfore  the  curtain.    Enter  Dajby  and  Dorrr:  trip  to  the 

middie  cf  ^ta^e.) 

Dotty. 

Merry  Christmas !    Merry  Christmas  V 

'HL'isn:^  Christmas  to  you  all  I 
Merry  Christmas,  fathers,  mothers; 
Merry  Christmas,  sisters,  brothers; 

To  big  folks  and  to  small. 

Daibt. 

Wt  can  wish  it,  you  must  make  it. 

In  the  heart  the  merry  grows: 
From  the  heart  the  face  must  take  tt^ 

Till  with  Christmas  joy  it  glows. 

Daibt  and  Dotty. 

So  Merry  Christmas  I    Meny  Christmas  I 

Merry  Christmas  to  you  all! 
Merry  Christmas,  fathers,  mothers; 
Merry  Christmas,  sisters,  brothers; 

To  big  folks  and  to  smalL 
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SCENE  L 

Street.  Two  days  before  ChrietmoB.  Enter  Mb, 
Chssteb.  He  is  mvfflei  «p  very  toorm  aiid  com' 
foTtaible  looking. 

Mb.  Chesteb  {searcfiingfor  something  on  the  ground). 
Fool !  Idiot !  To  loee  a  pocket-book  at  my  age !  I 
must  be  getting  into  my  dotage.  Br-r-r  I  How  cold 
it  is !  A  corse  on  the  malicious  fates  I  I  shall  never 
see  that  money  and  those  yalnable  papers  again.  You 
can  stake  your  —  {Stops  suddenly  on  looking  up,  and 
seeing  Habrt  watching  him.  Harbt's  clothes  are 
patched;  he  has  no  overcoat;  a  tippet  around  his 
neck.  He  has  his  Jiands  in  pockets,  and  keeps  his  feet 
in  motion  to  keep  them  -warm.)  Hnllo,  youngster  I 
What  are  you  spying  after,  I  should  like  to  know? 
Haven't  you  any  thing  better  to  do  than  to  stand 
around  poking  fun  at  your  betters? 

Habbt.     I'm  not  poking  fun,  sir. 

Mb.  C.  WeU,  Just  let  me  know  why  you  consti- 
tute yourself  a  spy  on  gentlemen's  movements.  Hey ! 
Gret  out  of  my  way,  I  say,  young  impudence  (lifts  his 
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oane  tkreai^Mngly  aJt  him.    Habbt  dodgei).    What  do 
yoo  want  around  here,  anyway? 

Habbt.  I  thought  you  seemed  to  be  looldng  for 
somethmg,  sir. 

Mb.  C.  Well,  and  if  I  was  looking  for  something? 
Isn't  that  my  privilege,  sir?  Be  off,  I  say  I  {Suddenly 
changing  tone,  as  an  idea  strikes  him.)  I  say,  litde 
hoy,  you  haven't  found  any  thing,  have  you? 

Habbt.  Yes,  sir :  I  found  a  pocket-book  with  a  lot 
of  money  in  it. 

Mb.  C.  {irritably).  Well,  now  you  talk  business. 
{Angrily.)  But  why  don't  you  give  it  to  me,  and  not 
stand  gaping  there?  I  suppose  you  want  to  chaffer 
about  the  reward.  Hand  it  over,  I  say !  {Strikes  the 
ground  angrUywUh  his  cane.)  Hand  it  oyer«  Yon 
need  have  no  fears.    I  shall  pay  you  handsomely. 

Habbt.  But  mother  said  I  was  to  be  sure  it  was 
the  right  man,  'cause  there's  ever  so  much  money  in  it. 

Mb.  C.  True.  Your  mother  is  right.  Of  coarse, 
of  course.  But  I  am  the  right  man,  yoa  see :  so  you 
may  give  it  to  me. 

Habbt.  But  mother  said  I  must  ask  the  man  his 
name ;  for  there's  a  whole  bunch  of  his  cards  in  it. 

Mb.  C.  Why,  of  course!  What  a  dolt  I  ami 
I'm  acting  like  the  impatient  idiot  that  I  am,  and  the 
boy  keeps  his  temper  like  a  gentleman.  {Bending  doum 
pleasantly  to  Habbt.)  My  name  is  Robert  Chester. 
Now,  is  that  the  name  in  the  pocket-book? 

Habbt.    Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  name. 

Mb.  C.  Well,  then,  now  you  will  give  me  tbo 
pocket-bodk,  won't  yoa«  like  a  nice  little  boy? 
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Harbt.    But  I  haven't  got  it. 

Mb.  C.  Fmy  and  lightning!  Haven't  got  ttl 
Then  where  in  —  Ah-ahem  {bending  pUoMcmUy  down 
to  the  boy  again).    Where  10  it,  then,  my  little  man? 

Hasbt.  Mother's  got  it.  She  says  I'm  too  little  to 
carry  around  such  a  lot  of  money.  I'U  go  right  home 
and  get  it.     {He  starts  to  go.) 

Mb.  C.  That's  troe,  of  oonrse.  Tonr  mother  ia 
right  again.  Here,  wait.  I'U  give  yon  my  card,  so 
yoar  bnsineea-like  mother  will  be  satiBfied  (puts  his 
hand  in  overooat-pocket  for  his  pooketrbook^  then  sud^ 
denty  rscoUecting).  Oh,  I  forget  I  my  carda  are  in  my 
con —  Ah,  in  my  loet  pocket-book,  yoa  know,  of 
oourae.  Here  {he  finds  a  scrap  of  paper  in  one  of  his 
pocketSy  writes  his  name  on  U^  and  gimes  U  to  Hjlbbt). 
There,  that  will  do.    How  far  do  yoa  live  ? 

EL4BST.  Jnat  around  the  comer.  I'U  be  back  in 
two  jiffies.     {He  runs  off.) 

Mb.  C.  {soki).  Now,  I  wonder  how  long  the  chap 
will  be  gone.  I  haven't  half-a-dozen  wits  about  me, 
or  I  should  have  gone  with  him.  Br-r-r  I  How  cold  it 
Is  I  Ah,  here  comes  the  boy!  He's  spry,  thafs  a 
fact  One  must  be,  this  weather,  or  freeae.  {Enter 
Habet,  out  of  breath.)  See  here,  youngster,  are  yon 
crazy?    Don't  you  know  it's  cold  weather? 

Habbt  {staring  in  surprise) .     Sir  I 

Mb.  C.  I  say,  it's  a  stinger  of  a  day.  Why  don't 
yon  wear  your  overcoat? 

Habbt.  I  haven't  any  overcoat  I've  got  this  big 
tippet,  though. 

Mb.  C.    Nonsense  I    Now,  what  a  reasonable  yam 
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that  is  I  Haven't  any  overcoat,  Bach  weather  as  this ! 
That's  likely,  that  is.  Why  doesn't  your  stapid  father 
get  you  one? 

Habst  (a  liMe proudly).  I  haven't  any  father,  and 
my  father  wasn't  stupid. 

Mb.  C.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Of  course  he  wasn't. 
(Aside.)  I*m  the  stupid  one.  No  father  at  all !  that's 
shocking  really,  and  such  a  baby  too !  (To  hoy.)  Bat 
aren't  you  cold,  you  know? 

Harbt.  a  little  bit,  sometimes ;  but  when  I'm  big 
I'll  earn  me  an  overcoat. 

Mb.  C.  (aside).  Hear  him,  now  I  D'ye  s'pose  he's 
too  poor  to  have  a  coat?  On  honcM*,  I've  heard  them 
teU  of  such  things ;  but  no,  it's  absurd,  it  can't  be. 
Not  to  have  an  overcoat,  sudi  weather  as  this!  (To 
boy.)  Well,  little  boy,  did  you  bring  my  pocket-book? 
If  you  did,  I'm  thinking  you've  earned  yourself  an 
overcoat  without  waiting  till  you're  big. 

Habbt.  Mother  says  she  is  sorry  to  trouble  you, 
sir ;  but  I'm  not  very  big,  and,  as  it's  only  a  step,  she 
would  feel  safer  if  she  gave  it  to  you  herself. 

Mb.  C.  Bah !  another  delay.  I  was  a  fool  not  to 
go  with  you  in  the  first  place.  After  all,  she  is  right. 
Come  along,  my  man.  (EooeufU  Mb.  Ghxsteb  and 
Habbt.) 
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SCENE  n. 

Mb8.  Wilton's  home.  Very  poor  and  desolate  looking. 
The  pocket-book  lies  half-open  on  a  pine  table.  The 
children^  excepting  Habbt,  gcUhered  around  the  taJble^ 
intent  upon  the  pocket-book.  Mrs.  Wiltok  aside^ 
fielding  in  Tier  hand  the  piece  of  paper  Habrt  brought 
from  Mb.  Chesteb. 

Bex.  Oh  my  battons !  Just  look,  Daisy !  See  the 
piles  of  money.  My  eyes !  I  wish  it  was  ours.  We'd 
have  the  big  turkey  that's  hanging  up  down  to  Smith's 
for  Christmas  dinner,  wouldn't  we  though?  'n'  cran* 
b'ries,  'n'  nuts,  'n'  all  the  fixings.  {They  peep  at  it 
excitedly^  but  do  not  touch  it.) 

Mbs.  W.  (apart,  looking  at  the  paper  in  her  hands). 
Robert  Chester !  my  own  brother.  And  this  was  writ- 
ten by  his  own  hand !  What  will  he  be  like  ?  {OreaUy 
agitated.)  Will  he  know  me?  No,  no,  he  will  not 
know  me.  Twelve  long  years  of  poverty  have  changed 
me  sol  How  I  tremble  at  thought  of  meeting  him 
again! 

Daisy  {going  to  Tier  motTier).  Mamma,  would  you 
know  how  to  cook  a  great  big  turkey? 

Bbx.  'Cause  if  you  would,  mamma,  keep  the  money, 
'n'  we  can  buy  the  one  hanging  up  down  to  Smith's,  'n' 
have  some  more  coal,  'n'  be  warm.  Keep  it,  mother : 
/  would.     Harry  found  it,  'n'  /  think  it's  ours. 

Mrs.  W.  Hush,  dears :  you  do  not  know  what  you 
are  saying.    The  money  isn't  ours.    Hark  I  they  are 
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coming.    (Aside.)    Heaven  help  me  I    I  tramUe  Iflce 
a  leaf. 

{Stqm  autgide.  B^sar  rushes  in,  runs  yp  to  hianioihery 

and  speaks  hastily.) 

Habbt.  He's  croee  as  a  bear,  mother,  bat  don't 
yon  be  afraid.  He's  all  right.  {Rushes  back^  shows  in 
Mb.  Chbstbb.)  Mamma,  this  is  Mr.  Chester.  He's 
the  man  who  lost  the  pocket-book. 

Mb.  C.  (very  much  embarrassed)  •  Your  son,  madam, 
ahem  —  yoor  boy  here  —  ahem !  (He  looks  in  wonder 
around  the  room.)  Yon  don't  mean  to  say,  madam, 
that  yon  live  here  I 

Mbs.  W.  Yes,  sir :  this  is  onr  home.  (Aside.) 
He  doesn't  know  me  I    It  is  cmel — cmel  I 

Mb.  C.  Bat  really,  madam  (stiU  looking  around)^ 
ahem  —  I  beg  yonr  pardon,  it's  none  of  my  aifairB, 
yoo  know;  bat — ah  —  well,  ahem  —  ah —  What  I 
mean  is,  yon  know,  I  shouldn't  think  you'd  like  it. 

Mbs.  W.  (aside) .  Poor  Robert  I  He's  no  idea  of 
poverty.  How  should  he  have?  He  has  always  lived 
in  luxury.  (To  Mb.  Chbstbb.)  It's  the  best  I  can 
do  for  them,  sir.  My  family  is  large,  and  I  have  no 
husband  and  no  money. 

Mb.  C.  Hm  I  ReaUy !  Possible !  I'd  no  idea, 
you  know,  it  was  so  bad.  We  give  a  good  deal  of 
money  to  'em  for  the  poor;  really  we  do  indeed, 
madam,  and  yon  ought  to  have  some  of  it.  Of  course 
you  ought.  Hml  (Excited.)  It's  shocking  you 
haven't.    It  is  really,  you  know. 

Mbs.  W.  (aside).  My  own  brother,  and  he  wHl  not 
know  me.  And  he  has  changed  too.  It  seems  impos* 
sible  that  this  is  my  bright  brother  Bob. 
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Mb.  C.  And  your  boy  foand  my  poeket-book.  I 
am  the  right  man,  madun.  Indeed,  you  may  believe 
me. 

Mba.  W.  {giving  him  the  pocket-book)*  Certainly  I 
believe  yoa,  and  I  am  veiy  glad  my  son  was  able  to  do 
yoo  the  Bervice. 

Mb.  C.  Tee,  yes.  And  what  shall  I  —  yon  know 
what  I  mean  —  ah—-  What's  the  right  thing  to  pay 
him  for  his  honesty,  you  know?  How  much  do  yon 
want? 

Mbs.  W.  (proudly).  We  want  no  pay,  sir,  for 
being  honest.    Honesty  is  its  own  reward. 

Mb.  C.  (nervously).  Why,  yes,  of  course,  madam ; 
of  coarse,  without  doubt  That's  a  very  sublime  sen- 
timent,— very,  and  I  approve  of  it  perfectly,  per* 
fectly,  madam;  (turning  to  Habbt)  but  look  here, 
young  man,  you  know,  set  your  own  price,  and  you 
needn't  be  at  all  bashful. 

Habbt.  Mother  is  right.  I  will  not  be  paid  for 
being  honest. 

Mb.  C.  (striking  his  cane  angrUy  on  the  floor).  Con- 
fusion to  your  fine  sentiments  I  You  little  simpleton, 
I  say  you  shall  be  paid.  Gods  and  heroes  I  Do  you 
think  you're  to  do  me  a  service  like  that,  and  not  be 
paid  for  it?  (77^  children  start  back  when  he  strikes 
his  cane,  the  smallest  one  clinging  to  its  mother.) 

Daisy  (coming  forward  in  front  of  Mb.  Chestbb, 
and  stamping  her  litUe  foot  vigorously,  and  looking  up 
in  his  face).  Harry  isn't  a  simpleton,  and  you're  a 
naughty,  bad  man.  Harry  sha'n't  take  whatever  he 
dcHi't  want  to  —  so  now  I     (Stamps  again.) 
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Mb.  C.  {frowning  down  at  Daisy  a  moment,  then 
upon  aU  the  rest,  suddenly  bursts  into  a  laugh).  Ha, 
ha,  ha !  You  pretty  baby !  What  do  you  know  about 
it,  —  youf  See  here,  baby,  wouldn't  you  like  a  lot  of 
money?  now  say,  wouldnH  you? 

Daisy.  'Nuff  to  buy  Uie  big  turkey  hanging  up 
down  to  Smif's? 

Dotty.     'N'  some  candy  dogs  'n'  horses? 

Rex.     'N'  me  a  big  tippet  like  Harry's? 

Mb.  C.  That's  it  exactly,  my  cherubs :  you've  hit 
it  plum.  And  your  little  fool  of  a  brother  won't  take 
the  money.     Now,  what  do  you  say  to  that? 

Daisy  {stamping  again),  Harry  isnU  a  fool-yer- 
broyer,  and  if  Harry  doesn't  want  us  to  have  'em  we 
don't  want  'em.  (  Wags  her  head  aJt  him  defiantly,  and 
goes  to  Habby.)  Won't  you  let  the  man  give  us  some 
money?  Please  do,  Harry  dear,  and  we'll  have  a  nice 
big  fire,  and  be  warm.    It's  cold. 

Mb.  C.  {winces  as  he  looks  at  the  fire).  Shades! 
It's  only  the  ghost  of  a  fire. 

Dotty.    An'  we'll  be  rich,  Hally. 

Rex.  Do,  Hal.  Let  him.  We  need  the  money 
more'n  he  does. 

Habby  {to  Mr.  Chesteb).  When  I  found  your 
pocket-book,  sir,  I  was  going  over  to  do  some  errands 
for  Smith.  He  was  going  to  give  me  half  a  dollar.  I 
lost  the  job  waiting  round  for  you.  Tou  could  pay  me 
the  half-dollar,  if  you  please,  sir,  —  just  for  my  time, 
you  see. 

Mb.  C.  Ha,  ha  I  Tou  are  a  r^ular  little  business 
man,  you  are.    Really,  I  like  that,  after  all.    And 
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what  were  yoa  going  to  do  with  your  half-dollar, 
pray? 

Habrt.  Mother  and  I  were  going  to  get  some  little 
presents  to  pnt  in  the  children's  stockings. 

Mr.  C.  {very  muck  amused) .  The  chUdren^s  stock- 
ings! That  goes  ahead  of  every  thing  yet.  And 
aren't  you  one  of  the  children  yourself,  pray? 

Habbt.  Oh,  yes  I  but  I'm  the  big  one,  you  know ; 
and  —  and  father  told  me  to  help  mother  ta^  care  of 
the  littler  ones. 

Mb.  C.  (cMide,  very  mudk  affected).  And  what 
could  you  buy  for  the  little  ones,  my  man,  with  your 
fifty  cents? 

Habsy  {brigMy).  Oh,  lots  of  thmgs!  A  tippet 
for  Bex ;  and  there's  lots  of  cunning  little  things  for 
the  girls  at  Carter's,  for  only  five  cents  apiece ;  and 
then  some  candy,  {kastenvng  to  eoDpUxin)  Just  the  very 
least  bit,  you  know,  sir,  to  tuck  way,  way  down  in  the 
toes. 

Mb.  C.  Well,  my  boy,  here's  your  fifty  cents  (gvo- 
ing  him  a  Mver  half'dollar)  ;  and  you've  earned  it,  my 
boy,  indeed  you  have  {bruaJies  his  eyes  excitedly) .  Tou 
are  a  good  boy,  a  very  good  boy.  {Turning  to  Mbs. 
Wilton  ;  the  Children  aU  examine  ELabbt's  hdlf-doUar,) 
Madam,  you  ought  to  be  proud  of  your  son:  he's  a 
man,  every  inch  of  him.  I'm  a  cross,  crusty  old  bach ; 
but  I've  got  half  an  eye,  and  I  can  see  they  are  fine 
children,  all  of  'em.  And  now,  madam,  be  kind 
enough  to  take  this  money  {lays  abiUonthe  table) ,  and 
buy  them  some  nice  Christmas  presents.  (Mbs.  W. 
maikes  a  motion  of  refusing.)    No,  no,  my  dear  madam ! 
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it  Ib  not  to  pay  your  honesty ;  no,  indeed  (pompoudif), 
certainly  not.  It  would  be  absurd,  it  would  be  an 
inault,  to  offer  anybody  pay  for  being  honest, — ahem 
(embarrassed)  J  ah — ah — of  course  it  would.  I  agree 
with  you.  It's  only  a  Christmas  present  to  your  good 
little  children ;  just  exactly,  madam,  just  exactly  as  I 
would  give  Christmas  presents  to  my  little  nephews 
any  nieces  if  I  had  any.  Yes  —  ah  —  that's  it;  I 
agree  with  you  perfectly,  you  know. 

Mrs.  W.  (aside).  Oh,  it  is  cruel  I  Why  vtiS  he 
not  know  they  are  his  nephews  and  nieces?  I  will  tell 
him.  (Starts  to  attract  his  attention^  btU  her  courage 
fails.)  No,  no,  I  cannot :  I  have  not  the  courage.  It 
is  enough  just  to  have  seen  his  dear  face:  I  will  be 
satisfied. 

Mb.  C.  Good-day,  madam.  (3b  Habbt.)  Grood- 
day,  my  fine  boy.  Good-day,  all  of  you.  A  —  a  — 
merry  Christmas;  yes,  meny  Christmas,  that's  the 
way  they  say  it,  and  I  trust  you'll  have  it.  You'U 
hear  from  me  again,  madam ;  yes  indeed,  of  oourse. 
I  wouldn't  let  it  end  there.    Good-day.     (Esat.) 

Mbs.  W.  My  brother !  my  brother  Bob,  and  he  is 
gone,  actually  gone  I  It  is  too  cruel  I  I  cannot  bear 
it.  I  was  wrong,  I  was  wrong  I  I  should  have  told 
him.  He  is  hasty,  but  he  is  not  hard-hearted.  He 
would  have  taken  care  of  my  little  ones ;  and  now  he 
is  gone,  and  I  know  not  where.  (Buries  face  in  her 
pocket'ha/ndkerchief.  The  children  gather^  some  about 
baby^  some  about  Habbt  and  his  monetf.) 

(^Ourtain.) 
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SCENE  nL 

Mb.  Chsstkr's  room  in  hotd.    Enter  Mb.  Chbstbb 
in  his  costume  of  Scene  L  and  11. 

Mb.  C.  (j^rowa  hU  gloves  on  the  table  wUh  on  en^ 
phatie  gesture).  Beally,  I  wouldn't  have  believed  it. 
It  doesn't  seem  poesible,  sach  poverty  as  that.  Bight 
under  our  very  eyes,  too  I  Well  (proudly) ,  I've  always 
given  them  sU  the  m<mey  they've  asked  me  for,  for 
diaritable  purposes,  —  every  cent.  I've  never  been 
gmdging.  It's  a  comfortable  reflection,  that  is,-^a 
very  comfortable  reflection.  (Ha/ngs  his  overeooit  on 
the  noQ  whUe  talking^  then  takes  off  his  boots^  and  puts 
on  sUppers.  He  takes  off  his  inside  coaty  and  inanaih 
sent^minded  vxiy  throws  it  into  ihe  comer  of  the  roomj 
and  tries  to  hang  his  boots  on  the  naU.)  Well,  really  I 
What  an  old  dotard  I'm  gettmg  to  be  1  Here  I  am 
hanging  up  my  boots,  and  throwing  my  coat  in  the 
comer.  (He  puts  them  right.)  Strange  I  cannot  get 
these  people  out  of  my  mind  I  I  didn't  believe  I  had 
snch  a  thing  as  a  heart  I  thought  it  was  dried  and 
withered  all  to  nothing.  And  here  I  find  I  have  one, 
and  it  is  stirred  through  and  through.  Bah  I  I'm  get- 
tmg weak  and  feminine.  I  sent  them  the  turkey.  I'll 
send  them  fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars,  and  foiget  all 
about  them.  Beally,  it's  absurd  to  allow  myself  to  be 
so  weak.  (Bvngs  tAs  &eS,  aaid^  picking  vp  a  papery  seats 
hSmee^to  read.  Enter  boy.  He  takes  no  notice.  Boy 
waits  respeotfkiUy.    Looks  up.)    Dolt  I    Don't  you  see 
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those  boots?  Well,  and  haven't  yon  eyes  to  see  that 
they  need  blacking  ?  (Exit  boy  vnth  boots.)  My  mind 
reverts  continually  to  Mary.  My  pretty  sister  Maiy ! 
Perhaps  she  is  alone  in  the  world  like  this  woman,  — 
alone  and  poor,  with  half  a  dozen  children  to  care  for. 
God  forgive  me  I  I  was  a  beast  to  tun  her  away  be- 
cause she  married  a  poor  man,  — I  (blubbering) ,  I  who 
was  all  she  had  after  father  and  mother  died.  What  a 
beast  I  was !  I'm  a  criminal.  I'll  give  myself  to  the 
authorities  to  be  hung.  (Blows  his  nose^  and  paces  ^ 
sta^  excitedly,)  What  weakness  and  folly  is  this! 
(Fiercely.)  It  was  her  own  fault.  What  right  had 
she  to  marry  a  man  without  a  cent  in  his  podcet?  I 
gave  her  her  choice,  —  her  own  brother,  or  poverty. 
She  chose  the  poverty, — she  freely  and  deliberately 
chose  the  poverty.  It  is  her  own  fault — not  mine. 
(Seats  himself  savagely  in  a  chair ,  and  tries  to  read. 
A  few  notes  of  piano  in  an  alining  apartment  are 
heard^  then  a  voice  singsy  ^'  Peace  on  earth,  good-will 
to  men,"  etc.  Throws  paper  angrily  down.  Singing 
continues.)  Thrum,  thrum,  thrum !  They  are  at  that 
eternal  rehearsal  again.  I  suppose  they  will  keep  that 
up  till  after  Christmas  (pacing  excitedly  up  and  down 
the  stage).  No  one  ought  to  be  allowed  to  disturb 
people's  peace  in  this  fashion.  If  they  must  keep  up 
such  a  racket,  they  ought  to  be  made  to  get  off  by 
themselves.  (Sits  down^  and  gradtudly  begins  to  listen. 
Song  stops.  A  few  lingering  notes  on  the  piano.) 
**  Peace  on  earth,  good-wUl  to  men  1 "  I  know  I  shall 
never  know  peace  on  earth  again  till  I  find  my  sister 
Mary,  and  find  her  I  will.     (Gets  up  excited  a^cm. 
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pounds  the  table  with  his  fitt.)  When  Robert  Chester 
says  he  will  do  a  thing,  it  is  done ;  and  before  Heaven  I 
say  I  will  find  her !  Marry  a  poor  man,  indeed  I  Why 
should  she  not  marry  a  poor  man  if  she  chooses?  I 
admire  her  pluck  for  doing  it.  Wouldn't  I  marry  a 
poor  woman  if  it  pleased  my  will?  Bast!  (Soberly 
and  toith  great  feeling, )  But  poor  Mary !  Perhaps  she 
is  like  this  woman  — who  knows?  How  do  I  know 
her  husband  is  stOl  living?  Twelve  years !  He's  had 
time  enough  to  die  a  dozen  times.  But  {yehememUy 
pounding  the  table  with  his  fist)  I  say  I  will  find  Mary. 
I'U— I'll— rU  be  her  slave.     (Mubbere.    Enter  hoy.) 

BoT.     Did  you  call  me? 

Mb.  C.  {angrUy).     Did  I  ring? 

BoT.     You  pounded,  sir. 

Mr.  C.  {fiercely).  Well,  hasn't  a  man  the  privilege 
in  this  hotel  of  pounding  without  being  called  to  task 
for  it?  60 !  {ExU  boy.)  But  how  to  find  my  poor 
Mary  ?  I  have  it  I  I'll  advertise.  (Picks  up  piece  of 
paper^  takes  pencil  from  pockety  and  writes  ^^  Lost.*') 
Lost,  lost !  No,  that  won't  do  (crosses  it,  and  writes 
again).  Strayed,  strayed!  1  should  say  she  was  a 
cow  (crosses  it  out) .  I'm  an  idiot.  I'll  employ  a  de- 
tective. No,  that's  worse  yet.  I  should  hope  she  isn't 
a  thief  or  a  murderer.  ( Throws  down  pencU,  scowls, 
and  thinks  a  moment.  Suddenly  starts  up  in  great  eX" 
dtement,  and  rushes  up  and  doum  the  stage.)  Ejiow- 
nothing !  Fool !  Idiot !  No  wonder  the  voice  thrilled 
me!  No  wonder  my  dead  heart  came  to  life  again! 
It's  Mary.  It's  Mary  herself !  Heaven  forgive  me  I 
Have  I  let  her  come  to  this?    I  did  not  know ;  I — I 
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—how  should  I)  —  how  tkouJtd  I  know  it  was  so  bad? 
But  no,  no,  it  isn't  Maiy.  It  osn't  be !  Maiy  was 
rosy  and  plwnp  and  beaatifnl;  and  this  woman — 
Bat  twelve  years !  Twelve  yeais  of  much  living  I  No 
wonder  she  is  changed  I  {FHm  around  eascitodly.)  Bat 
I'll  get  her — Til  get  her  and  her  children  this  instant. 
{LockBfoT  Mb  boaU^  and  rings  beU.)  Strange  she  did 
not  know  me,  —  very  strange  1  {Blubbers.)  And  I'll 
be  a  father  to  her  children.  I'll —  (Bnierboy.)  Ton 
scoon —  (Aside.)  Wait!  If  I'm  to  be  a  father  to 
Mary's  babies,  I  most  stop  that  sort  of  thing.  {Aloud 
to  6oy.)  I  say,  will  yoa  please  be  kind  enoogh  to 
bring  me  my  boots?  and  (Jieroely)  mind  yoa  are  not 
half  an  hoar  aboat  it  either.  {Exit  boy.)  This  Christ- 
mas will  find  me  a  changed  man.  {Puts  on  his  over- 
coat energetically.)  What  a  wretch  I've  been  I  What 
a  blind-eyed,  crosty  old  cosseter  of  myself  I've  been ! 
Bat  it's  ended.  I^  {Enter  boy;  he  puts  down  boots^ 
looks  shyly  at  Mb.  Chbstbb,  and  exU.  Mb.  Ghksteb 
sits  downj  and  tries  to  put  on  his  boots.)  I'm  an  old 
— old —  I  never  knew  before  a  man  couldn't  put  on 
his  boots  with  his  overcoat  on.  {Throws  off  overcoat^ 
puts  on  boots  very  rapidly^  draws  on  mittens^  puts  on 
haty  andpkks  up  cane).  I  always  thought  Christmas 
was  a  regular  bore,  but  I  believe  I'm  getting  on  a 
thorough  Christmas  spirit  mjrself.  {Cutely  to  audi- 
ence.) Send  'em  fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars,  and  forget 
them!  ha,  ha  I  I  made  a  Joke  that  time,  didn't  I? 
Ha,  ha  I     {Exit  rnnartly.) 
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SCENE  IV, 

Hb8.  Wilton's  Jiome.  A  big  turkey  lying  on  the  table. 
The  children  gathered  around  the  turkey  in  delight. 
Mb8.  Wilton  sitting  thoughtfully  apart. 

Habby  {puUing  the  turkey  by  one  leg^  the  better  to  ex- 
amine it).  It  id,  it'B  the  big  turkey  that  was  hanging 
tkp  at  Smith's.  I  know  him  sure :  I  Ve  looked  at  him 
so  many  times,  wishing  we  could  have  him. 

Daist.    And  now  we've  got  him  I 

Rex.    Whodoyou  s'poee  sent  him? 

Daisy.     That  man,  of  course. 

Habby.  Oh!  but  he's  a  fat  fellow.  My  eyes!  I 
wish  he  was  baked. 

Mbs.  W.  (aside) .  He's  a  kind  man  if  he  ia  gruff. 
I  wish  I  had  had  the  courage  to  tell  him  I  am  his  sister. 
He  is  rich.  Perhaps  he  would  have  taken  care  of  us. 
Oh,  my  poor  husband,  my  poor  dear  husband  I  {Puts 
her  head  on  the  taJble^  with  her  face  in  her  handkerchief. 
The  children  go  tofjoard  her.) 

Daisy.  Mamma,  dear  mamma,  what  is  it?  Please 
tell  us.  Aren't  you  glad  we've  got  a  turkey,  and  lots 
of  money?  Don't,  mamma  dear,  don't  cry.  We  were 
so  poor  yesterday,  and  now  we  are  rich. 

Rex.  Say,  mamma,  an^  we  rich  now?  and  what 
makes  you  ciy? 

Habby.  I  know.  She  is  thinking  of  papa.  Pve 
been  thinking  of  him  too.  But  mamma  {anxiously) 
it'U  be  Christmas  in  two  days,  yon  know ;  and  oughtn't 
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we  to  make  it  as  merry  as  we  can,  —  Jost  for  the 
children? 

Mrs.  W.  Just  for  the  children !  You  dear,  brave, 
tiny  little  man !  How  would  mamma  ever  get  on  with- 
out you  9  (  Takes  Harry's  face  between  her  hands^  and 
kisses  it.)  Yes,  we  tvill  make  it  merry.  You  must  all 
hang  up  your  stockings  to-morrow  night,  and  I  don't 
believe  Santa  Claus  will  forget  you.  To-morrow  after- 
noon you  will  be  good  children,  and  take  care  of  the 
house ;  and  I  wiU  go  down  town,  and  spend  (holds  up 
finger  merrily  at  them)  — you  know  what !  {OkQdren 
dancey  and  dap  their  hands.)  And  it  will  all  be  secret ; 
and  you  must  shut  your  eyes  when  I  come  home,  and 
not  ask  any  questions.  And  then  Christmas  morning ! 
ah,  won't  our  eyes  shine!  You'll  seel  (jOhildren 
dance,  and  dap  hands,) 

Harrt.  /ought  to  go  with  you  to  carry  the  bundles, 
mamma.  {A  knock,  and  Mr.  Chester  enters.  Mrs. 
Wilton  starts.) 

Mr.  C.  (looking  very  stem).  Well!  (He  looks 
around  the  room.  Aside.)  How  shall  I  begin?  It's 
very  embarrassing.     (He  scowls.)     Well! 

Mrs.  W.  (oMde).  How  he  scowls,  and  how  stern 
he  looks  I  Oh,  he  suspects,  and  he  is  angry !  Now 
Heaven  help  us ! 

Daisy  (stepping  in  front  of  him,  and  looking  up  in  his 
face).    Was  it  you  't  sent  it? 

Mr.  C.  (taking  no  notice) .  Bad  enough !  bad  enough ! 
I  can  hardly  believe  my  senses.  (Aside.)  Yes,  it  is 
my  sister,  my  beautiful  blooming  sister  Mary.  (Aloud.) 
And  you  say  you  have  no  father? 
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Mrs.  W.  No,  they  haye  no  father.  Their  father 
died  neaiiy  a  year  ago. 

Mb.  C.  {tyddemly  and  in  a  commanding  tone^  ra/pping 
his  cane  on  the  floor).  Bat  I  say  they  have  a  father. 
{Pauees  grandly.  The  children  seem  a  little  frightened,) 
I  say  they  have  a  father.  Now  and  in  the  future  I  am 
their  father  so  long  as  I  live.  {Pauses  again  in  an 
impressive  manner*) 

Daisy  {stepping  forward,  stamping  her  foot ^  and  lock- 
ing  up  in  his  face) .  You're  not  our  papa.  Tou  sha'n't 
be  our  papa.  Our  papa  wasn't  cross.  He  was  kind 
and  good,  —  ever  so  kind  and  good.  {St^s  backj  wag- 
ging her  head  defUinJdy.) 

Mb.  C.  {frowning  down  at  Daisy,  then  around  at  the 
rest.  He  breaks  down  stammering  and  blubbering). 
Mary,  Mary,  my  sister,  don't  you  know  me?  don't  you 
know  your  brother  Bob?  {Blows  his  nose,  and  is  very 
much  excited.  Mbs.  Wilton  buries  her  face  in  her 
handkerchief  and  sobs.) 

Rex  {fiercely y  stepping  toward  him  belligerently). 
Tou  go  away  I  Tou  are  a  naughty,  bad  man,  'n'  you 
make  my  mother  cry. 

Habby.    And  take  your  turkey,  and  all  your  money. 

Daisy  {going  in  front  of  him,  and  stamping).  Go 
away! 

Dotty  {going  in  front  of  him,  and  stamping). 
Quick,  orfle  quick ! 

Mb.  C.  {dreadfuUy  perplexed).  See  here,  Mary, 
your  children  are  afraid  of  me.  Tell  'em,  tell  'em, 
Mary :  /  can't.  Tell  'em  I'm  their  father.  —  See  here 
now,  children,  you  know,  I'm  not  cross.     Really,  now. 
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little  dean,  Fin  not  Tm  tbe  Uiidest  man  in  this  dty ; 
I  am  nofw,  really,  only — why,  yon  see,  I  donH  know 
how  to  show  it.  {Suddenly  winks  to  audience  triumphr 
anUy.  Jside.)  I  have  it  I  (SOe  dofon,  and  ogles  to 
^  chiUdren,  and  beckons  to  them.)  Come  here  now, 
HUle  dean,  and  TU  tell  yon  a  story,  —  a  true  one! 
Come  now. 

DoTTT  {coming  over  to  him).  And  won't  yon  hnit 
OB — truly? 

Mb.  C.  No,  indeed.  {Puts  her  on  his  knee.) 
There,  I  like  that!  Yon  shall  be  my  especial  pet. 
Now  {to  Daisy),  yon  come  too,  little  pnssy.  {Makes 
a  noise  as  if  cdUing  a  cat.) 

DoTTT  {putHng  her  hand  on  his  d^eek^  and  puUing  his 
face  toward  hers) .    Daisy  isn't  a  kitty. 

Mb.  C.  {feigning  the  greatest  surprise).  No  indeed ! 
There,  now  I  have  you.  ( jHie  boys  draw  nearer.)  Now 
for  the  story.  (  Very  pompously ,  and  cm  though  it  were 
an  astonisJUng  statemeni.)  Once  I  was  a  little  boy  no 
bigger  than  yon! 

Bxx.    O'  coarse. 

Daisy.  AU  big  folks  was  little  folks  like  ns  once, 
wasn't  they? 

Mb.  C.  {pussded  cmd  aMe).  What  shaU  I  say  next? 
How  shaU  I  tell  'em?  I  won't  tell  'em  at  all :  they'll 
hate  me.  I'll  patch  it  np  somehow.  {Aloud  to  lihs 
children.)  And  I  had  a  little  sister,  —  a  dear,  beantifal 
{bluJbbers^  and  takes  out  handkerchi^y  beautiful  little 
sister.  It  was  your  own  mother,  children,  —  your  own 
mother,  my  beautiful,  rosy  little  sister  was.  Mary  ((vni- 
ing  to  Asr),  Maiy,  come  hen,  and  tell  them  it  is  tnie« 
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Mbs.  W.  (r<w9,  and  $tand$  heMe  Mb.  CHBtm  wUk 
her  arm  wKr  hia  ahaulder),  Tes,  my  dariingB,  it  is  my 
own  dear  brother  Bobert ;  and  thank  Grod  he  is  oome ! 

Mb.  C.  {u9ing  hia  handkerMef  firady) .  And,  chU- 
dren,  it's  a  big  world — and  —  and  —  and  I  lost  her. 
And  now  I've  found  her,  and  I  shall  neyer  lose  her 
again.  {Gets  tip,  and  very  dumnlp puts  his  arms  around 
her^  and  kisses  her.)  No  indeed,  I  will  never  lose  her 
again,  before  Heaven  I  swear  it  I  {To  the  chUdrenj  in 
his  ogling  tone  again.)  And  now,  little  darlings,  will 
yon  let  me  be  yonr  father? 

Domr.    If  you'Q  be  good. 

Daisy.    And  if  mamma  says  so. 

Mb.  C.  jff  and  if!  It  seems,  then,  I  may  get  the 
mitten  yet.  Hey,  little  folks,  I  have  a  fat  pocket* 
book,  you  know ;  and  you  won't  have  to  wish  for  things 
any  more  and  not  have  them — ha,  ha !  How  will  you 
like  that? 

Rex.  And  shall  we  drive  a  span,  and  have  lots  of 
servants,  and  live  in  a  castle? 

Mr.  C.  Hi !  (very  proudly  and  grandly)  my  son, 
you  get  on  fast. 

Daisy.  Like  kings  and  queens  in  fairy  stories? 
(Oops  her  hands.)     Oh,  I  shall  love  that  I 

Mb.  C.  (proudly  again).  Tut,  tut,  my  little  daugh- 
ter !  Tour  expectations  tally  with  your  brother's,  don't 
they? 

Mbs.  W.  (smiHng).  No,  no,  dean,  not  that.  Tour 
unde  means  plenty  of  food,  and  warm  dothing  to  keep 
yon  warm,  and  —  and  -~  a  happy,  comfortable  home. 

Mb.  C.  (looking  grandly  around  on  the  eompany)» 
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Am  I,  then,  at  last  the  accepted  head  of  tills  house,  and 
father  of  these  chttdren? 

Rex  (running  to  Am,  and  takhg  his  hand).  Oh, 
you  good,  good,  new  papa  1 

Daisy  {she  and  Dprrr  clinging  to  his  other  hand; 
baby  wUh  mamma).  I'll  be  good  always,  always^  and 
mind  you ;  and  I  know  I'll  like  to  be  rich. 

Mb.  C.    Tut,  tut ! 

DoTTT.    An'  me  too. 

Harrt  {throwing  his  arms  around  his  mother*  s  neck)  • 
O  mother,  mother !    It's  too  good. 

Mb.  C.  (raising  his  finger  at  Habbt).  And  mind, 
I'm  to  have  no  rival.  You  have  no  further  charge  of 
these  little  ones.  Tou  are  to  be  my  (proudly)  eldest 
son,  and  one  of  the  babies. 

(Curtain  faUs  with  finger  stiU  up.) 


SCENE  V. 


Handsome  parlor  of  the  new  home,     Mbs.   Wilton 
making  one  or  two  ribbon  bows  at  the  table. 

Mb.  C.  (pacing  up  and  down  the  tiage^  rubbing  his 
hands  delightedly) .  I  tell  you,  Mary,  we  were  lucky 
to  get  this  all  furnished  at  so  short  notice.  Here  it's 
been  standing  idle  for  four  months.  I  believe  it  was 
Just  waiting  for  us.  And  to  think  they  made  me  pay 
two  hundred  more  for  it  on  account  of  the  children ! 
Ha,  ha,  ha  I  Really  now,  I  never  knew  before, — I 
really  didn't,  —  that  the  little  rabbits  were  so  much 
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below  par.  But  just  let  'em  try  to  get  mine  (proudly) 
away,  — let  'em  try  it  ^uU  way,  and  they'll  find  'em  at 
rather  a  heavy  premimn :  eh,  Mary? 

Mbs.  W.  {snips  off  end  of  ribbon^  and  throws  doum 
work).  Yes,  brother,  we  were  fortunate  in  getting  the 
house.  And,  Robert,  you  don't  know  it,  but  it  was 
rery  quick  work  getting  the  children  fitted  out  as  you 
wished  ;  but  I  hope  you  will  find  them  to  your  liking. 

Mb.  C.  I  trust  so — I  trust  so.  But,  Mary  my 
dear,  (pompously)  the  nephews  and  nieces  of  Robert 
Chester  ought  to  have  every  thing  that  is  needful  in 
the  way  of  dress.  {Sings  for  servant;  comes  over  to 
his  sister's  side,)  And  to  think,  Mary  {pvUs  otU  his 
handkerchief )  J  that  my  own  sister  should  have  been 
poor  and  homeless  with  all  her  little  ones,  and  I — I — 
{blubbers)  I  rolling  up  a  great  bank  account  —  boo-hoo 
—  all  for  myself — for  one  cosseted,  crusty,  snarly, 
withered-up  old  bach.  It's  shocking,  it  is  really,  you 
know.  But  I'll  be  a  good  father  to  your  children, 
Mary.  Really,  I  will,  Mary.  I —  {Knocks  and  maid 
enters.  Wipes  eyes  hastily^  straightens  up  majesticaUyy 
and  goes  toward  the  mmd.)  Harriet,  you  understand 
the  children  are  to  be  here  at  seven.  And  mind  you, 
{getting  excited)  seven  doesn't  mean  quarter  of  seven 
nor  quarter  past  seven — but  just  seven  precisely  and 
exactly.     {ExU  mai'd.) 

Mbs.  W.  Robert,  if  you  wish  to  be  a  good  father 
to  the  children  — 

Mb.  C.  I  know.  I  know.  I  go  off  like  a  fire- 
cracker. But  {proudly)  I  shall  stop  it,  —  I  shall  stop 
it  for  the  children's  sake.    (  Very  pompously.)    If  I'm 
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to  gorern  this  house  and  these  children,  of  coorae  I 
mast  gorem  myself.  That's  it — that's  it;  and  I 
shall  do  it,  too.     (Knock,  and  rt'-entera  maid.) 

Maid.  If  you  please,  sir,  is  baby  to  be  brought  in 
with  the  other  children  ? 

Mb.  C.  (m  a  Jury).  Is  baby  to  be  brought  in  with 
the  other  children  I  And  what  woold  you  do  with 
baby,  pray,  if  he  isn't  brought  in  with  the  other  chil* 
dren?  Tell  me  that,  if  yon  please.  Would  yon  throw 
him  oat  of  the  window  ?    Would  you  — 

Mbs.  W.  {placing  her  hand  an  hia  arm).  Robert 
dear — 

Mb.  C.  Tes,  Mary  my  dear,  there  I  go  again.  (7b 
maid,  very  polUdy.)  Harriet,  my  love,  you  may  bring 
baby  in  with  the  other  diildren,  certainly.  And,  my 
loye,  {very  mysteriotuiy)  keep  them  in  the  nursery  till 
seven,  then  bring  them  here.  Prompt  at  seven,  you 
understand,  my  love.  {Exit  maid,  eying  Mb.  Chbs- 
TBB  quizxicaUy.)  There,  sister  Mary,  that's  a  good 
beginning,  you'll  own.  You  mustn't  despair  of  me. 
You  see,  my  heart  is  so  bursting  full  of  Christmas 
peace  and  love  and  good- will,  that  it — why,  you  know 
what  I  mean  —  it  will  break  out  in  spite  of  me. 

Daisy  {behind  scenes).  1  won't  stay  in  that  old 
room.    I'm  going  in  that  pretty  room  with  mamma. 

Rex  {sams).  No,  you  mustn't.  Our  new  papa 
aaid  we  mustn't. 

Mbs.  W.  Robert  dear,  I  think  I'll  go  myself,  and 
look  after  the  children  tiU  seven  o'clock.  Harriet 
will  never  be  able  to  control  them.     (Exit.) 

Mb.  C.  {rubbing  hia  hands  in  ddight).    Our  new 
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papal  Now,  really,  that  means  me,  yoa  know.  It 
does,  really.  Of  course  Harriet  will  not  be  able  to 
control  tboee  children.  They  are  bright  duldren,  those 
children  of  mine  are.  Nobody  will  be  able  to  control 
them, — nobody  except  myself  {with  great  importanoe)^ 
and  I  shall  role  them  solely  by  love ;  solely  by  loye. 
that's  it.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Won't  the  fellows  at  the  dnb 
die  with  envy  when  they  see  me  at  the  head  of  this 
honse  and  all  these  children?  Oh,  but  it  will  be  sport 
to  see  them  1  it  will  now,  really.  But  (lookiTig  at  kia 
watch)  they  will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes.  This 
won't  do.  I  must  get  to  work  {picks  up  a  Santa 
OlauB  costume  lying  on  sofa).  I  made  a  monkey  of 
myself  once  to  be  Santa  Glaus,  but  that  was  when  I 
was  young.  Bah  I  After  all,  I'm  not  so  old  now;  no 
indeed,  I'm  a  young  man  yet.  How  does  this  thing  go 
anyhow,  I  wonder?  {Dresses  as  he  talks.)  Now,  that 
is  a  gay  ticket.  I  wonder  if  the  little  rabbits  will  know 
me.  I  rather  guess!  Tou  can't  blind  those  young- 
sters very  easily  I  {Puts  on  wig.)  They  wiU  be  'cute 
if  they  know  me  now.  {TSims  round  and  round  before 
the  glass^  and  admires  himself  delightedly.)  Hal 
Won't  their  eyes  shine,  though  I  {Puts  a  big  bag  over 
his  iHicky  and  Jiangs  a  pair  of  skates^  a  trumpet^  a  tin 
horsey  two  doUsj  and  other  toys  over  him.)  There! 
I'm  a  festive-looking  Santa  Glaus,  at  all  events. 
{Voices  outside^  '^Here,  wait  for  me,  Rezie  1 ")  Here 
ihey  come,  bless  'em  I     {Enter  Daisy.) 

Daisy  {pe^s  in^  coming  far  enough  to  be  wett  seen* 
At  sight  of  Saitta  Glaus,  holds  up  both  hands  in  amaze" 
UMwtj  and  ewokUms).    Oh«  my  I  Oh!  {Sushes  offihs 
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Btage  screaming  very  kmdly.)  Harry,  Hanyl  Bex! 
All  of  you !  Come  quick !  It's  Santa  Claus !  Really 
and  truly  Santa  Claus,  right  here  in  our  parlor  I  Where 
did  he  go?  {Enter  the  (^Udren.  They  look  aU  about 
eoq>ectantly.) 

Harrt.  Nonsense,  Daisy,  yon  little  goosie !  you're 
fooling  us. 

Rex.  Pooh!  Santa  Claus  never  oomes  right  out 
like  that. 

Daisy.  But  I  saw  him  I  I  saw  him  alive  I  Right 
here!  With  my  two  eyes!  {Dancing  around^  and 
hunting  for  Samta.) 

Dot.  Course  she  did!  Daisy  wouldn't  tell  a  lie. 
I'U  find  him. 

All  the  Children  {spying  him).  Oh,  there  he  is ! 
Oh,  my!  It  is  Santa  Claus,  as  true  as  you  live! 
{Olap  their  hands^  and  dance  up  and  down  during  these 
exdamjotions.) 

Santa  {coming  out  and  frisking  around).  Well, 
little  folks,  a  merry  Christmas  to  you  all ! 

All.  Merry  Christmas  I  Merry  Christmas !  How 
did  you  get  here ?  Oh,  but  isn't  he  Jolly !  {They  dap 
hands  and  dance  around,) 

Daisy  {going  up  to  him).  Are  you  the  truly,  truly 
Santa  Claus  ?    Honest  ? 

Harry.    Of  course  he  is. 

Rex.    Tou  can  see  that  with  one  eye. 

All.  Oh,  my !  Isn't  it  fine !  {Clap  luinds,  and 
dance  around  Santa.) 

Harry.     See  those  skates !    Oh  my  eyes ! 

Bex.    My  buttons !  and  that  drum !     (Daisy  and 
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DoTTT  fo&fflper  together^  and  paint  to  the  cU>U$.    Enter 
mamma  with  youngest  ehiid^  if  very  smaU^  in  arms.) 

Childbbn.  O  mammal  It's  really  and  truly 
Santa  Claaal  (Saitta,  who  all  thie  time  has  been 
frisking  around^  and  shaking  the  presents  teasingly  at 
the  chUdreny  begins  to  take  them  off.  He  hjolds  up  the 
skates.) 

Santa.  Now,  here's  a  fine  pair  of  skates !  They 
are  just  the  thing  for — for  —  let  me  see  —  for  the 
baby. 

Childbbn.  The  baby!  (They  ksugh,)  No,  no — 
no  indeed  I  They'll  just  fit  Harry.  {In  the  scramble 
for  the  skates^  Daist  or  Donr,  if  big  enough^  gets  the 
skates^  gives  them  to  Habby,  giving  him  at  the  same 
time  a  hug  around  the  neck,) 

Santa.  And  these  dolls  I  {Rocks  them  to  and  fro^ 
singing  ^^  By-low-baby.")  I  do  believe  Rex  here  has 
his  eye  on  these  dolls !     {Laughter  again,) 

Childbbn  {boisterously) .    You  fanny,  nanghty  Santa  1 

Rbx.    A  boy  haye  dolls ! 

Habbt.    You  must  give  Daisy  and  Dotty  the  dolls. 

DoTTT.  Of  course.  (Santa  gives  doUs  to  the  little 
girU,) 

Santa.  And  here's  just  the  prettiest  drum  I  could 
find  in  my  toy-shop.  Daisy  and  Dotty  will  want  that  too, 
I  suppose.  {Children^  laughing  boisterously <t  scramble 
for  the  dinim^  and  hang  it  over  Rex's  neck.  They  puU 
the  toys  from  Santa,  he  pretending  to  defend  himself. 
One  or  two  toys  like  a  jumping-jack^  a  baU^  and  perhaps 
a  few  handfids  of  camdy^  Santa  tosses  dyly  to  the  chU- 
dren  in  the  audience.     The  children  on  the  stage  get 
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Ofnumg  tiU  icy^  $ame  banb(m9;  eaek  mapt  om,  amd 
puis  one  of  the  paper  caps  on.  Bsx  la/ugMnfffy  puts 
one  on  baby^  and  Daibt  on  her  mother.  Daist  then 
t/teps  offy  amd  eaadaims  wUh  a  wag  of  her  head.) 
There! 

Sakta.  There,  children  I  Now,  hMn't  old  Santa 
treated  you  handBomely  ?  {He  holds  up  his  finger  for 
them  to  ke^  quieft^  and  puUs  from  his  pocket  a  gold 
watch  and  chain.  Ooes  to  mamma,  and  fastens  the 
chain  arouTid  her  neck  very  proudly  and  qffectionatdy.) 
And  see  what  we  haye  for  dear,  dear  mamma  I 

Childbbm.  Oh  I  (Admiringly.)  Ohl  Ton  dear, 
dear  old  Santa  Clans !    Oh,  yon  Jolly  old  darling ! 

Sakta  (takes  baby  in  arms) .  And  now,  my  dear, 
dear  little  folks,  what  is  the  very  best  of  all  the  Christ- 
inas presents  Santa  Clans  has  brought  you? 

Childbsn.  Onr  new  papa !  Onr  bc»BHitifnl,  splendid 
new  papa  I 

Samta.  And  the  very,  very  best  Christmas  gift  he 
has  brou^t  to  your  new  papa  is  a  big,  precious  f  amfly 
to  loye  and  to  care  for.  And  so  (coming  forward  in 
centre)  God  bless  us  all,  and  give  us  every  year*- 

Mbs.  W.  a  merry  Christmas  and  a  bright  New 
Year. 

Bxx.    And  send  ns  Santa  loaded  down  with  toys. 

Habrt.  And  ffll  our  hearts  with  merry  Christmas 
Joys. 

Daist.  And  we  will  help  to  make  the  Christmas 
merry  — 

DoTTT.  By  beii^  kind  and  loving,  very,  very,  very. 
(Music  strikes  up.    Samta  puts  baby  on  the  Jhor  in 
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frwd  at  one  of  the  sidesj  takes  Mb8«  Wiltok  as  part* 
ner;  the  children  paitj  Rbx  toith  Daisy  and  ELabet 
with  Donr,  and  dance  around  the  sto/ge.) 

(Curtain.) 

NoTB.  —  After  tihe  curtain,  Santa  may  go  down  into 
the  andienoe,  and  distribute  boxes  of  oandy  or  bonbons  to  the 
ehildren.  It  would  be  a  good  way,  to  have  Santa  Clans, 
when  he  is  distributing  the  presents  to  the  chUdren  in  the 
play,  toss  to  some  gentleman  in  the  audience  boxes  of  candy 
or  bonbons.  They  may  be  kept  until  now,  and  he  ean  now 
distribute  them.  Santa  may  stay  around  in  his  costume 
as  entertainer-in-genend  as  long  as  is  desirable. 


New  Plays  for  Girls'  Schools 

By  Elsie  Fogerty  cmd  others 

The  following  adaptations  from  standard  plays,  classical  and  modem, 
have  been  specially  arranged  for  amateur  performance  in  girls'  schools. 
The  text  is  accompanied  in  all  cases  by  all  necessary  plates  and  diagrams, 
and  by  full  and  minute  marginal  notes  and  instructions  for  production.  A 
copious  introduction  gives  a  full  description  of  the  stage,  the  lighting,  the 
costumes,  properties,  both  stage  and  hand,  and  answers  in  advance  all 
possible  questions  that  may  come  up  in  the  process  of  rehearsaL  In  all 
respects  they  are  the  most  complete  and  helpful  versions  of  plays  ever 
offered  for  acting. 


The  Alkertlf  of  Barlpliei  The  AatlgMe  of  Sof  kMlet 

Adapted  by  Eisie  Fogerty  Adapted  by  ElsU  Fogerty 

Nine  characters  and  chorus.  Eleven  characters  and  choms. 

Plays  an  hour  and  a  half.  Plays  two  hours. 

/V»V*,  MS  cents  Price,  9j  cents 


Sceaet  Pfwi  the  OittI  NeveUtts 

Adapted  by  Elsie  Fogerty 

Scenes  frt>m  The  Abbott,  by  Scott.    «The  Changing  of  the  Keys." 

Seven  characters — plays  forty  minutes. 
Scene  from  Thb  Mill  on  the  Floss,  by  George  Eliot    "Mrs. 

Pullet's  New  Bonnet."    Five  characters— plays  twenty  minutes. 
Scene  from  Adam  Beds,  by  George  Eliot    '*  Mrs.  Poyser  has  her 

Say."     Five  characters— pUys  twenty-five  minutes. 

Scene  from  A  Christmas  Carol,  by  Dickens.    «The  Cratchits' 

Christmas  Dinner."     Eight  characters — pla3rs  forty  minutes. 

Frice,  MS  cents 

The  IMuqae  of  Cobu  The  Eaterprlfe  of  the  Abyflewer 

By  Milton,  Adapted  by  Lucy  Chater     In  Four  Acts,  by  Amice  Macdonell 

Nine  characters  and  chorus.  Plays      For  Children.  Fourteen  characters, 
forty  minutes ;  with  music  Plays  an  hour  an  a  hal£ 

IVicit  as  ^^"^  Price^  2S  cents 


Sent  post-paid  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price 

BAKER,  5  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


9L  W.  $ineto'0  Pa^ 


HAfflSTRATB  '^"^  ^  Three  AiOta.    Twelve  malae*  tour 
*^        femalei.    Costmnee,  modexn;  Menerj,  all 
Intaiior.   FUyitwobaimaiidAliatt. 

Oodamee,  modem;  Menerj,  all Interiora.    PUyi a ftill erenlng. 

THE  FMHUfiATE  ^^l^'^^'^-^^^^^  SereniiialaevtTefemalee. 
IMS  trnvTMHAii^   g^,^^^^  ^lu^  Interior!,  ratiier  elaborate } 

eoftmnei,  modem.   Flaya  a  full  erenlng. 

THE  SCHOOUnSTBESS  ^"^■^'^^ Three Aote.Klnemalee,feTeB 
IMS  ^MiWMHiiJiAMAJ   f^nmles.  Ooetomee,  modem  ;eoeiiery, 

three  interiors.  Playi  a  fall  erenlng. 

HE  SECOND  ffltS.  ItSXfmi  ^S.^'J^rJ^'T 

tames,  modem;  soenery,  three  interiors.   Plays  a  fall  oTenlng. 

CVraT  I  A  VBMIIpD  Comedy  in  Three  AotSw  Seren  males,  foor 
J1Tl4fiI  I4ATUIVI4A   f^jn^j^  8oene,a8lngleinterior;  oostomes, 

modem.    Plsys  a  fall  erenlng. 

THE  TmES  ^^'^y  ^  Voor  Aotsi  Slz  males,  seren  females. 
IIII4  lini«J  8o«ne,  a  single  interior ;  oostames,  modem.  Plays  a 
fall  evening. 

THE  WEAKER  SEX  comedy  in  niree  Aotsi  Bight  males,  ei^^t 
IIIC  Vfl^AAlA  OKA   f^mni^^    Costames,  modem ;  soenery,  two 

interlom   Plays  a  fall  erenlng. 

A  fm  wTOHMir  A  smiB  ss^jj^Sf^^'^j::: 

modem;  soene,  a  slni^e  Interior.   Plays  a  fall  oTening. 


Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

WBXtn  %  05a&er  &  Company 

Ro,  5  Hamilton  PlacOi  Boatoni  Maaaachuaetta 
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AC  Vim  I  m  IT  Comedy  in  FItb  Aoti.  TUitecn  nuJeo,  torn 
AD  IW  MAI4  II  femAlM.  Costii]iies,pietiir«iqiM;  toeB«t7,T)»- 
rled.    PUys  a  fall  erenlng. 

CAMII  f  V   l>nnM,  tn  Five  Aetai    Kln«  nuOat,  !!▼•  famslM.    Co»- 
"—■»■<■«   tunes,  modsrn ;  lOMMry,  vuled.    Playi  a  Jail  erening. 

nfAAMAD  P]»7  In  FiT»  Aoti.  Thirteen  melee,  three  femelea. 
invwnA^  fioenerjTeiled;  eoetomee,  Greek.  Plays  e  fall  erenlng. 

If  Any  CniAVr  TrefedylnFlTeAeta.  Thirteen  melee,  ftmr  fe- 
BAVt  ^lUAMl  mAiee,  end  lapemnmerariei.  Coetnmee,  of  the 
period ;  eoenery,  taried  and  elaborate.    Plays  a  foil  ereninj^ 

TBE  UROUirr  OF  TENKE  ^l^S^  cSS^ 

piotoresqae ;  eoenery  nuried.    Playe  a  fall  evening. 


period.   Playe  a 


BimVIJPIT  Play  in  Fire  Aete.  Fifteen  malee,  two  femalee.  8een- 
mvUCMGU  ery  elaborate ;  eoetomee  of  the  pttiod.  Playe  a  fall 
eyening 

TUP  MVAT  C  Comedy  in  FItv  Aote.  Kine  malee,  five 
1IU3  UTAW  Scenery  varied;  eoetomee  of  the  period. 
falleTenlng. 

SUB  snors  T«  coHpei  2sss?fo5fSSi4fsJ25ir 

ried;  eoetomee  of  the  period*   Plays  a  fall  erening, 

TWELFIl  NHOIT;  01,  flAT  TOD  WILL  2r%.*". 


FIt« 


three  f emalee.    Ooetomee,  pictoree^oe ;  eeenery,  varied.    Playe  a 
foil  evening. 
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Tbe  Awakehihq  op  Christmas.    Twenfy-lMrtt  boyt  amd  tkirtjr- 
ta/o  girti. 

A  Christmas  Strike.     Four  boys  and  thrte  girls. 

Santa's  Surprjse.     Tkiriy-three  ckildrtn  {a  smeUUr  tmmitr  wUI 
aittuftr)  atid  a  mati  to  mtpenonaU  Santa  Clans. 
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The  Awakening  of  Christmas 

An  Operetta  for  Children 
Edith  M,  Burrows 


The  Awakening  of  Christinas 


Far  away  in  the  Heart  of  the  World,  the  Spirit  of  Christinas  is 
steeping,  destined  to  be  awakened  by  the  Christmas  Feelings  which 
make  weir  way  into  the  Heart  of  the  World.  Evening  Star, 
Wind-in-the-Pine-Trees,  Moonshine,  Snowflakes  and  Sleighbells 
suggest  the  season  and  begin  the  awakening.  Breath-of-&lsun, 
HoUy,  Mistletoe,  Yute-Log  Sprites  and  Candles  bring  their  gifts  of 
fragrance,  color,  warmth  and  light,  while  Christmas  Trees,  Stock- 
ings, Kind-Thought-Gifts,  Children,  Dreams  and  Carols  complete 
the  awakening  of  the  Spirit  of  Christmas.  Then  the  Heart  of  the 
World  becomes  the  scene  of  joyous  celebrations. 

Scene.— The  Heart  of  the  WorkL 
Time. — Once  every  year. 


CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

EvBNTNO  Star. 

Wind-in-thb-Pinb-Trbbs. 

Moonshine. 

Snowflakes. 

Sleighbells. 

Breath-op-Balsam. 

Holly. 

Mistletoe. 

Yule-Log  Sprites. 

Candles. 

Christmas  Trees. 

Stockings. 

Kind-Thought-Gifts. 

Children. 

Dreams. 

Carols. 

Spirit  of  Christmas. 


COSTUMES 

Etbnimo  Star  wean  a  straight,  long  robe  of  amethyst  color, 
veiled  with  filmy  gray,  and  a  light  chiffon  scarf  of  the  palest  yellow 
to  suggest  the  dying  sunset  colors.  On  her  head  is  a  narrow  gold 
crown  with  a  laige  gold  star  in  the  center. 

WiND-iN-THBrPiNE-TRBES  weats  a  long  robe  of  grayish-brown, 
suggestive  of  tree-trunks  and  a  scarf  of  soft,  deep  green  which  is 
draped  over  her  outstretched  arms. 

Moonshine  wears  a  long  robe  of  dark  gray-blue,  partially  con- 
cealed by  silver-spangled  scarfs  which  hang  down  from  her 
shoulders. 

Snowflakes*  Six  small  girls  should  be  chosen  for  this  part, 
and  they  wear  very  short,  straight  Greek  dresses,  hanging  from  the 
shoulders  and  leaving  their  arms  bare.  The  dresses  are  white  and 
perfectly  plain* 

Slbighbells.  Six  small  boys  wear  elf  suits  of  gray  and  small 
round  caps  of  gray  trimmed  around  the  ed^es  with  small  bells. 
They  carry  sleighbells  which  they  ring  in  then:  song. 

Breath-op-Balsam  wears  a  long,  straight  robe  of  dark  green 
and  carries  an  armful  of  fragrant  balsam  boughs.  A  fair-haired 
girl  should  be  chosen  for  this  part 

Holly  and  Mistletoe  wear  straight  white  Greek  gowns,  sleeve- 
less and  trimmed  with  sprays  of  holly  and  mistletoe  respectively. 
They  both  carry  large  bunches  of  the  plant  they  represent 

Yule-Log  Sprites.  Four  or  six  rather  small  boys  who  wear 
elf  suits  of  wood-brown  and  tall  pointed  caps  of  red  and  yellow  to 
represent  flames.  They  carry,  swune  by  ropes  over  their  shoul- 
ders, a  huge  Yule-log  on  which  they  later  sit 

Candles.  Six  tiny  girls  who  wear  straight,  long  white  dresses 
and  flame-caps  of  red  and  yellow. 

Christmas  Trees.  Two  girls  of  medium  size  who  wear  the 
same  kind  of  costume  as  that  worn  by  Breath-of-Balsam.  They 
also  carry  evergreen  branches,  but  their  evergreens  are  decorated 
with  tinsel  and  Christmas-Tree  ornaments. 

Stockings.  Two  boys  of  medium  size,  wearing  costumes  of 
black  muslin  cut  in  the  shape  of  stocldngs  and  stuffed  out  in 
bumpy  and  knobby  shapes,  widi  openings  at  the  top  for  the  boys' 
heads  and  in  the  bottom  for  their  feet  so  that  they  may  walk. 

Kind-Thought-Gifts.  Four  children,  two  girls  and  two  bo^rs, 
may  represent  these  gifts.  Their  bodies  are  wrapped  up  in  white 
tissue  paper,  leaving  their  legs  and  arms  free,  to  represent  Christ* 
mas  packages,  and  they  are  tied  with  red  ribbon  bows  and  deco- 
rated with  sprays  of  holly  to  give  the  desired  festive  effect.  One 
of  the  children  may  actually  be  enclosed  in  a  box,  tied  with  red 
ribbons  and  decorated  with  hoUy. 


6  NOTE   REGARDING  COSTUMBS 

Children.    Four  small  children  of  varying  sties  with  nieht- 

Sowns  or  pajamas  on,  and  carrying  lighted  candles,  dolls,  teddy- 
ears,  etc.,  make  a  typical  Christmas-eve  suggestion. 

Dreams.  Six  little  girls,  especially  graceful  dancers,  wear 
Greek  costumes  of  filmy  gray  with  veils  of  gray  even  over  their 
heads  and  arms  so  that  they  are  never  clearly  or  sharply  seen. 

Carols.  Six  children,  boys  and  girls,  with  especially  good 
voices ;  the  girls  wear  white  Greek  costumes  (short),  and  the  boys, 
white  page  suits.  All  the  costumes  are  decorated  with  black  notes 
of  music,  musical  symbols,  etc. 

Spirit  of  Christmas  wears  a  perfectly  plain,  long  robe  of 
white,  built  on  Greek  lines;  from  her  shoulders  hangs  a  loi^ 
mantle  with  a  court  train  which  also  is  white  and  edged  with  white 
cotton,  thickly  sprinkled  with  sparkling  Christmas  powder  so  that 
it  gives  a  radiant  appearance  to  her  costume.  If  something  moit 
elsuiorate  is  desired,  swansdown  may  be  substituted  for  the  cotton 
trimming.  On  her  head  is  a  plain,  narrow  crown  of  silver  tinsel, 
and  she  carries  a  sceptre  of  silver,  wound  with  silver  tinsel  and 
tipped  with  a  silver  tinsel  Christmas  star. 

NOTE  REGARDING  COSTUMBS 

All  of  the  girls'  costumes  in  the  play  may  be  made  very  simply 
and  inexpensively  of  wide  cheese-cloth,  in  one  piece,  with  a  hole 
cut  for  the  head.  This  garment,  worn  over  an  underslip  of  cheese- 
cloth, is  really  most  graceful.  Lovely  and  inexpensive  color  effects 
may  be  obtained  by  dyeing  the  cloth  used  to  the  soft  colors  de- 
nred  ;  beautiful  shaded  effects  may  thus  be  obtained  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  boil  the  dye. 


NOTE  REGARDING  CHARACTERS 

The  parts  of  Evening  Star,  Wind-in-the-Pine-Trees,  Moon- 
shine, Breath-of-Balsam  and  Spirit  of  Christmas  ouffht  to  be  taken 
by  older  girls  and  the  other  parts  may  be  taken  oy  children  as 
indicated. 

NOTE  REGARDING  MUSIC 

The  music  called  for  by  this  operetta  is  all  familiar,  and  if  not  to 
be  found  in  the  house  or  memory  should  easily  be  supplied  by  the 
nearest  music  dealer.  If  it  cannot  be  thus  found,  the  publishers 
will  be  glad  to  quote  prices  on  application. 


The  Awakening  of  Christmas 


{The  cur  fain  rises  disclosing  the  Heart  of  the  Worlds  a  mys* 
teriouSf  dimly-Ughted^  cavernous  place  whose  walls  are  hung 
with  branches  of  evergreen.  Among  these  evergreens  are 
concealed  dozens  of  tiny  electric  lamps ^  such  as  are  used  on 
Christmas  trees,  which  Jiash  out  later  and  make  of  the 
cavern  a  fairy-like  bower.  At  the  center  back  of  stage,  is  a 
raised  platform  on  which  is  a  divan  covered  with  evergreens. 
The  platform  is  covered  with  dark  green  material  so  thai 
both  it  and  the  divan  on  it  blend  with  the  background  and 
are  not  easily  distinguishable  at  first.  On  the  divan,  sup* 
ported  by  many  pillows  of  dark  green  and  braced  so  thai  she 
faces  the  audience,  reclines  the  sleeping  Spirit  of  Christ* 
MAS.  Over  her  are  lightly  thrown  six  concealing  veils  of 
white  net,  so  that  at  first  a  draped  figure  only  is  visible. 
As  the  play  progresses  the  veils  of  net  are  removed  ai  inter • 
vals  by  the  different  Christmas  Feelings,  so  that  the  sleep* 
ing  Spirit  of  Christmas  is  fully  revealed  only  just  a  short 
time  before  the  awakening.  There  are  entrances  to  the 
cavern  Heart  of  the  World  through  evergreen  branches^^ 
righi  and  left.  The  floor  and  platform  are  thickly  strewn 
with  fragrant  pine  needles. — This  stage-setting  has  been 
tried  out  by  the  author  and  is  known  to  be  practical  as  well 
as  pleasing.) 

(^Opening  Chortu,  offstage.} 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  WORLD 

{Tune,—**  The  Dearest  Spot  On  Earth  to  Me.'*) 

All.  Mysterious  bower  that  we  love. 

Heart  of  the  World, 

Where  we  return  tho'  far  we  love, 

Heart  of  the  World. 

Where  there's  joy  and  never  weeping, 

Where  the  Christmas  Spirit's  sleeping, 

There  our  faithful  watch  we're  keeping. 

Heart  of  the  World. 
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(Ai  ihi  end  of  this  song  enter  Evxmino  Star  and  WmD-Df- 
ths-Finb-Trxis  from  right  and  kft  respectioely.  A 
faint  tight  enters  with  Evxnino  Star  who  moves  very 
slowly.  Wind*in-thi-Finb-Trus  keeps  her  arms  sway- 
ing as  she  talks  and  sings.) 

Star.    Oh,  Wind-in-the-Pine^TreeSf  I  greet  yoa  1 
Wind.    And  to  you,  Evening  Star,  my  good-will.    Again 
we  are  the  first  of  the  Christmas  Feelings  to  enter  the  Heart  of 
the  World  where  yet  the  Christmas  Spirit  is  asleep. 

Star.    Each  year  'tis  so,  but  soon  the  others  will  join  as. 
Meanwhile,  we  have  our  work  to  do. 


EVENING  STAR  SONG 
{litne,—'' Stars  of  the  Summer  Nii^.**) 

Star.  From  the  bright  heavens  fiur, 

I  send  my  beams  a£Eur, 
And  whisper  as  I  gleam : 
<<  I  am  the  Christmas  Star, 
I  am,  I  am  the  Christmas  Star." 

Wind     That  is  a  lovely  message,  oh  Evening  Star.    I,  too^ 
am  doing  my  part 

WIND  SONG 
(JTnne^—**  Sweet  and  Law  J*) 

Wind  (swaying  slowly). 

Gentle,  shy,  soft  and  sweet, 
Wind-in-the-Pine-Trces  blows. 
(Swaying  Boisterous,  high,  rough  and  fleet, 
fast.)    Wind-in-the-Pine-Trces  blows. 

Blowing  the  message  that  Christmas  is  near. 
Blowing  the  message  that  Christmas  is  here^ 
And  they  listen,  ho, 
Yes,  they  listen  so. 
As  I  blow. 


Enter  Moonshine,  rights  bringing  a  Uttle  mare  light  with  her. 
Moon.    My  greetings,  sisters.    I  heard  you  calling  and  I 
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Stak,    Fair  Moonshine,  yoa  are  ever  welcome. 

Wind.  And  now  that  you  have  come,  and  broaght  your 
light,  shall  we  proceed  to  do  our  part  toward  the  awakening  of 
the  Christmas  Spirit  ? 

Othsrs.     Yes,  yes. 

(Tibff  aJl  affroach  the  sleeping  ftgun  and  gently  remeve  0ne 
veil  as  they  sing  the  following  trio,) 


OH,  LOVELY  SPIRIT 
(JHtne,—'*  Drink  to  Me  Only  with  Thine  Eyes:') 

Moom^'SrAXL—Wim. 

Oh,  lovely  Spirit,  canst  thou  hear 

Our  voices  raised  to  thee  ? 
When  wilt  thou  wake  and  gaze  on  us 

That  we  may  happy  be? 
This  old  world's  heart  is  tondy  now, 

But  shall  no  longer  be. 
No  longer  empty  l^  or  sad, 

Tis  waiting  but  for  thee. 

(A  full  chorus  off -stage  takes  up  this  song  and  repeats  the 
last  four  lines.  The  three  characters  on  the  stage  take  up 
their  positions  at  the  right  of  the  divan  as  the  sound  of 
sleighbells  is  heard^  and  the  Snowflakks  afl^/SLiiGHBKLLS 
enter  from  the  left;  the  Snowflakks  take  the  center  of  the 
stage  firsts  the  Slxiohbells  lining  up  in  back  of  them.) 

SNOWFLAKE  SONG 
{Tune,— '' Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep.'') 

Snow  {tightly). 

Snowflakes  are  we. 

So  light,  so  gay,  so  free. 
And  as  upon  the  earth  we  fall. 
Just  listen,  and  you'll  hear  us  call  ;— 

'^  Christmas  we  sing, 

Christmas  we  bring." 

{The  ranks  of  the  Snowflakes  part  in  the  center  and  the 
SLBIOHBKI.L8  comc  between  them  to  the  front  of  the  stage.) 
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SLEIGHBELL  SONG 
{Tune,— '* Jingle  Bells:') 

Bills  {gaify^  jingling  bells). 

Kinging  as  we  go. 

Showing  our  delight, 
Following  the  snow 

O'er  the  ground  so  white. 
See  we  gaily  ring. 

Glad  and  loud  and  clear. 
Hear  us  as  we  merrily  sing, 

For  Christmas  joys  are  near. 
Ring  ye  bells,  sing  ye  bells, 

Ring  and  sing  away, 
Oh,  how  glad  we  are  that  soon 

Dear  Christmas  will  hold  sway. 

(/^ull  chorus  repeats  the  last  four  lines.  A  merry  Utile 
dance  takes  place  in  which  Snowflakes  and  Sleighbells 
skip  about  together  to  the  music  of  ^* Jingle  Bells**  and 
the  ringing  of  the  hells.  At  the  end  of  this  dance^  the 
Snowflakes  and  Sleighbells  approach  the  sleeping 
Spirit  and  remove  the  second  veil  The  Sleighbells  then 
take  up  a  position  at  the  right  of  the  divan  while  the 
Snowflakes  range  themselves  at  the  left,) 

Enter  from  the  right  Breath-of-Balsam. 

A  Snowflake  [not  seeing  her).  I  smell  a  Christmasy  smell ! 
What  can  it  be? 

A  Sleighbbll.  Breath-of-Balsam  with  her  evergreen  fra- 
grance has  come. 

Balsam.  Yes,  another  year  I  have  come  to  meet  with  you 
in  the  Heart  of  the  World  and  help  to  rouse  the  Christmas 
Spirit. 

BREATH-OF-BALSAM  SONG 
{TunCf — "  Believe  me,  if  all  those  endearing  young  charms.**) 

Balsam. 
From  the  evergreen  branches  a  fragrance  so  sweet 

Softly's  stealing  o'er  all  the  fair  earth, 
And  it  whispers  in  passing  a  message  so  fleet ; 

''  'Tis  the  season  of  gladness  and  mirth, 
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There  is  peace  and  good-will  in  the  world's  heart  to^daj. 

There  is  fellowship  for  every  life. 
There  is  love  in  abundance,  so  let  us,  we  pray, 

Cease  now  from  unkindness  and  strife." 

{At  the  end  of  her  song  she  lays  a  branch  of  evergreen  at  the 
foot  of  the  divan  and  then  stands  at  left  of  divan^  back  of 
the  Snowflakes.     Enter  from  the  left^  Holly  and  Mis- 
tletoe ;  they  move  toward  the  center  of  the  stage  and^ 
facing  each  other  in  front  of  the  divan^  sing  their  duet.) 

HOLLY  AND  MISTLETOE  DUET 

{Tune,—''  My  Bonnie:') 

Holly  and  Mistletoe. 

We  hail  thee,  fai|;  Spirit  of  Christmas, 

And  ye,  Christmas  Feelinp,  we  hail. 
Our  berries  are  emblems  of  gladness, 
Of  joys  may  this  season  ne'er  fail ! 
Holly,  Mistletoe, 
See  the  bright  berries  we  bring,  we  bring, 

Holly,  Mistletoe, 
As  praises  (k  Christmas  we  sing  I 

(At  the  close  of  their  song  they  lay  sprays  of  holly  and  mis- 
tletoe at  the  foot  of  the  divan  and  then  remove  the  third 
veil,  finally  taking  a  position  at  the  left  of  dhfan^  near 
Breath-of- Balsam.) 

Moon.  You  have  brought  Christmas  fragrance  and  color 
into  the  Heart  of  the  World,  gentle  newcomers;  it  seems  a  bet- 
ter place  since  you  have  come. 

Star.  Indeed,  yes — ^but  see  I  Here  come  the  gay  Yule- 
Ijog  Sprites ;  now  we  shall  have  the  warmth  of  their  blaze. 

Enter  from  the  right  the  Jolly  little  Yule-Log  Sprites,  pranc- 
ing to  the  music  of  their  song, 

SONG  OF  THE  YULE-LOG  SPRITES 

{Tune,—''Eig-a-/ig:') 

Sprttis.      Our  blaze  is  bright  and  fair  to  see. 
Oh,  snap  and  leap  and  crackle-o ! 
We  dance  and  bound  and  jump  with  glee, 
Oh,  snap  and  crackle*o  I 
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(Suiting  action  to  words.) 

Then  dance  and  bound  and  way  up  we  go  I 
And  up  we  go,  and  up  we  go  1 
Then  dance  and  bound  and  way  up  we  go  I 
Oh,  snap  and  crackle*o  1 

{The  YuLB-LoG  Sprites  drag  their  log  to  the  right  of  dipom 
and  sit  upon  or  near  the  iog^  while  the  full  chorus  repeats 
the  following.) 

Chorus.     Then  dance  and  bound  and  way  up  they  go  I 
And  up  they  go,  and  up  they  go ! 
Then  dance  and  bound  and  way  up  they  go ! 
Oh,  snap  and  crackle-o  I 

Enter  from  the  left  the  Candles^  Immediately  all  the  electric 
lamps y  concealed  among  the  evergreens ^  flash  out  and  the 
stage  is  lighted  by  them  during  the  remainder  of  the  play. 

Balsam  {as  Candles  enter).  Look  1  the  Christmas  Can- 
dles 1    Now  we  shall  have  light 

CANDLE  SONG 
(Tiine,—''  The  Quilting  Party.") 

Candles.    For  this  happy  moment  waiting. 

We  have  passed  a  whole  long  year, 
Now  with  all  our  soft  light  golden  gleaming^ 
We  salute  thee,  Christmas  dear. 
We  salute  thee,  Christmas  dear. 
We  salute  thee,  Christmas  dear, 
Now  with  all  our  sdft  light  golden  gleaming, 
We  salute  thee,  Christmas  dear  I 

Moon.  Dear  little  Christmas  Candles,  you  are  welcome 
always,  and  your  gift  of  light  brings  cheer  into  the  Heart  of  the 
World. 

{The  Candles  remove  a  fourth  veil  from  the  Spntrr,  and 
then  take  their  places  left  of  divan^  opposite  the  Yulb-Log 
SpRrrES.) 

Balsam.  Ah,  here  come  my  friends  the  Christmas  Trees  at 
lastl 

Enter  the  Christmas  Trees /r«M  the  r^. 
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A  Trbb.  From  our  home  in  the  forest  we  have  travded  to 
the  cities  and  towns  with  our  message  of  Christmas  joys,  and 
now  we  have  reached  the  Heart  of  the  World. 
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(Hune,—'*  Those  Evening  Betts.''") 

Trbb.     From  forest  wild»  from  woodland  hom^ 
To  serve  dear  Christmas  have  we  come* 
In  fragrant  robes  of  evergreen 
We  wait  the  candles'  glowing  sheen, 
And  raise  our  voices  loud  and  clear. 
In  praise,  in  praise  of  Christmas  dear  t 

{TTie  Trbbs  ffuwe  to  the  right  of  the  dwan^  and  as  thtj  do 
so  they  spy  the  Stockings  who  enter  from  the  left.) 

A  Trxb.    Hello,  Stockings,  now  we  are  happy ! 
A  Stocking.    And  so  are  we  to  be  here  again  and  greet 
yon  all. 

SONG  OF  THB  CHRISTMAS  STOCKINGS 
{Tune,—*'Comin*  Thro*  the  HyeJ') 

Stockings  (gaily). 

We  are  merry  Christmas  Stockings, 

Full  of  joys  are  we. 
Hear  our  question,  teasing,  mocking, 

How'ld  you  like  to  be 
Happy  child  on  Christmas  morning. 

So  that  you  could  see 
All  our  gifrs  ?    You'd  not  be  scorning. 

Ah,  no,  youM  laugh  with  glee  I 

(The  Stockings  take  their  places  at  the  leftofeBvan  as  the 
KiND-THOUGHT-Girrs  enter  from  the  right.) 

Holly.  You  love  to  tease,  don't  you,  Stockings?  But  we 
shall  not  have  to  wait  to  see  your  gins  to  satisfy  our  curiosity, 
for  here  come  the  Kind-Thought-Gifls. 

A  Gift.  Greeting,  Christmas  Feelings  all ;  we  bring  the 
spirit  of  love  and  kind  thoughts  with  us  to  the  Heart  of  the 
World. 
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SONG  OF  THE  KIND-THOUGHT-GIFTS 
(Tufu,—"  The  Miller  of  the  Dee:') 

Gifts.    We  are  the  Kind-Thought-Christmas-Gilts, 

We're  made  with  loving  care. 
We're  woven  through  with  kindest  thoughts. 

Our  spirit's  very  fair. 
We  love  to  make  our  Christmas  trips, 

From  friend  to  friend  we  go, 
And  to  all  people  that  we  meet 

The  way  of  kindness  show. 

{The  Gifts  remove  the  fifth  veil  from  the  Spirit  and  take  a 
position  at  the  right  of  the  divan  as  the  Children  patter 
in  from  the  left^  sleepily  rubbing  their  eyes  and  yawning,) 

A  Child.     Ooh  1     How  sleepy  I  am ! 

Second  Child.  So  am  I,  but  there's  such  an  exciting  holi- 
day spirit  here  in  the  Heart  of  the  World,  where  all  the  Christ- 
mas Feelings  are,  that  we  just  can't  sleep  yet. 

Mistletoe.  Tell  us,  O  Christmas  Children,  of  your  part 
in  waking  the  Christmas  Spirit. 

SONG  OF  THE  CHRISTMAS  CHILDREN 

(Tune.—^'Upidee:') 

Children  {gleefully). 

We've  written  notes  to  Santa  Claus, 

Goody,  goody-oh  t 
And  hung  our  stockings  up  because, 

Goody,  goody-oh  I 
Can't  you  guess  what  we're  going  to  say  ? 
Because  'twill  soon  be  Christmas  day ! 
Day  of  sugar-plums  and  toys, 

Goody-oh,  goody-oh ! 
Day  Of  mirth  and  day  of  joys, 

Goody,  goody-oh ! 

(Again  they  rub  their  eyes  very  sleepily  and  as  the  Dreams 
steal  softly  in  from  the  right,  the  Children  move  slowly 
to  the  left  and  then  sink  down  as  if  overcome  with  sleep,) 

Moon  (surprised).  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  the 
Children  ? 
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Star  (with  finger  to   her  Hps)^    Hush — the   Christmas 
Dreams  are  here. 

{During  the  Dream  song  and  until  the  Carols  eome  in,  all 
the  characters  on  the  stage  act  as  if  overcome  with  sleep^ 
with  heads  resting  on  their  hands  and  with  eyes  closed.') 

SONO  OF  THE  CHRISTMAS  DREAMS 
{Tune,— '*  Sleep,  Beloved,  Sleep:') 

Drkaus  (pery  scftfy). 

Chnstmas  Dreams  are  we, 
Sweetest  that  can  be. 
Dreams  of  happiness  and  mirth. 
Dreams  of  good-will  on  the  earth ; 
In  your  sleep  all  softly  stealing, 
So  we  bring  the  Christmas  feding. 
Fairest,  sweetest  that  can  be, 
Christmas  Dreams  are  we* 

{The  Dreams  move  very  gently  toward  the  SpiRrr  and  re- 
move  the  last  veil,  fully  revealing  her  sleeping  figure; 
then  they  move  to  the  right  of  the  divan  cu  the  Carols 
gcUly  enter  from  the  left.) 

A  Carol  {surprised).    What's  this?    Everybody  asleep? 
Well,  we'll  soon  wake  them  1 

SONG  OF  THE  CHRISTMAS  CAROLS 
{Tune,—''  There's  Music  in  the  Air.**) 

Carols  {with  spirit). 

Come  wake  and  hear  our  song  1 
'Tis  a  strain  we  would  prolong. 
We  bring  yon  tidings  gay, 
Of  awak'ning  Christmas  Day. 
Let  us  speed  our  message  sweet, 
'Til  it  flies  on  wings  so  fleet, 
Telling  hearts  that  day  soon  breaks 
For  Christmas  now  awakes. 

{During  this  song  the  characters  allwdhe;  the  Children 
stretch  and  rise  from  the  ground;  the  Yule-Log  SpRriES 
rise  from  their  log  and  all  on  the  stage  join  in  repeating  :) 
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Chorus.     Let  us  speed  our  message  sweet, 
'Til  it  flies  on  wings  so  fleet, 
Telling  hearts  that  day  soon  breaks 
For  Christmas  now  awakes. 

{During  Ms  chorus  the  Spirit  of  Chrbticas  cpems  ksr 

syes^  moves ^  and  then  sits  up.    At  the  end  of  the  song  she  \ 

rises  and  wooes  her  hand.    All  the  Christmas  Feelings  \ 

sink  to  their  hnees  as  she  sings.')  j 

SONG  OF  CHRISTMAS 
{Tune,—'*  Silent  Night.'') 

Spirit  {softly). 

reace  on  earth,  sweet  good-will  I 
Out  of  frosty  darkness  still, 
From  the  silent  realms  above. 
Bringing  gifts  of  Heavenly  love^ 
Christmas  comes  to  you, 
Christmas  comes  to  you. 

Au.  {fojfully). 

Peace  on  earth,  sweet  good-win, 
Out  of  frosty  darkness  still, 
From  the  silent  realms  above. 
Bringing  gifts  of  Heavenly  love» 
Christmas  comes  to  us, 
Christmas  comes  to  us* 
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A  Christmas  Strike 

A  Play  for  Christmas  for  Four  Boys 
and  Three  Girls 


A  Christmas  Strike 


CHARACTERS 


Cold  Weather,  a  boy  about  fifteen. 
Snowflake,  a  girl  dout  eight 
Log  Fire,  a  boy  of  small  size, 
Christmas  Present,  a  girl  about  ten. 
Christmas  Stocking,  a  boy  about  eight 
Christmas  Tree,  a  boy  about  fourteen. 
Christmas  Spirit,  a  girl  about  fifteen. 


COSTUMES 

Cold  Weather.  A  fur  cap,  fur  overcoat,  fur  gloves,  arctics, 
collarette  made  to  represent  icicles,  mustache  dipped  in  paraffine 
to  represent  frost. 

Snowplake.  a  white  cap  and  dress,  white  shoes  and  stock- 
ings. Cap  and  dress  to  be  covered  with  cotton  batten  arranged 
to  represent  snow. 

LCM3  Fire.  A  red  cap  and  suit  partially  covered  with  points  of 
yellow  to  represent  flames.     Should  carry  log  on  which  he  sits. 

Christmas  Present.  Sheets  of  cardboard  on  front  and  back, 
covered  with  white  paper,  Christmas  seals  and  laige  bow  of  red 
ribbon  tied  around. 

Christmas  Stocking.  Seated  in  large  black  stocking  stuffed  to 
keep  shape. 

Christmas  Tree.  Cap  and  cloak  of  green  to  which  are  tied 
front  and  back  boughs  of  Christmas  tree.  Interwoven  among 
branches  are  tinsel,  other  Christmas  ornaments,  and  electric  lights, 
power  of  which  is  supplied  by  dry  batteries  carried  under  cloak. 
Lights  should  be  run  from  a  switch  which  can  be  turned  on  and  off. 

Christmas  Spirit.  Grecian  costume,  flowing  sleeves,  etc., 
made  of  soft  white  material,  trimmed  with  silver  tinsel.  She 
should  wear  in  her  hair  a  band  of  silver  tinsel  with  a  silver  star  in 
the  center. 
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^'EtlR.—Out'Of'doprs  hefifre  the  cave  of  the  North  Wind. 
Platform  to  be  covered  with  snow,  with  two  snow  mounds 
upon  which  characters  may  sit.  2Tme,  the  dc^  before 
Christmas. 

{Scene  ofens  :  Cold  Wbathxr  and  Snowflakb  seated  on 
the  two  snow  mounds  r.  and  L.  of  stage.) 

Cold  Wiathbr.  Of  all  the  trouble  I  ever  saw  this  is  the 
worst.  North  Wind  off  tooting  somewhere,  no  one  knows 
where ;  probably  down  at  the  Equator,  that's  all  the  sense  he 
has,  and  not  a  soul  to  carry  me  down  to  where  men  live. 

Snowflakv.  And  I  don't  see  how  I  can  go  alone.  I  could 
fly,  to  be  sure,  but  I'd  be  certain  to  melt  away  without  you. 
But  we  must  go. 

Cold  Wsathvr.  Who  says  must,  an3rway?  I  reckon  those 
humans  could  have  one  Christmas  without  cold  weather.  They 
could  get  along  with  Just  ordinary  sort  of  days  without  our 
blustering  down. 

Smowflakv.    Maybe  so,  but  I  think  they'd  feel  rather  queer. 

Enter  Log  Firs  from  r.,  carrying  log  which  he  deposits  in 
center  front  of  stage. 

Loo  Firs.  Queer  ?  Who  says  they'd  feel  queer  ?  I  think 
I'm  the  one  to  feel  queer.  Here  I've  been  looking  the  whole 
morning  for  old  Boreas  and  not  a  sign  have  I  seen  of  him. 
(Sits  £fwn,)  Jack  Frost  told  me  he'd  agreed  to  meet  him  at 
nine  o'clock  the  day  before  Christmas  in  order  to  get  a  good 
start.    Here  it  is  eleven  and  he's  gone  off  without  him. 

Cold  Wsathsr  (with  excitement).  Ck>ne  without  him ! 
Well,  that's  a  nice  howdy-do  I    Why  didn't  he  look  for  me  ? 

Snowplaks.    And  me  ? 
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Loo  FutB.  Wdlf  Jack's  a  queer  old  sprite,  anyway,  yoa 
know,  and  he  thinks  he's  going  to  have  a  lovely  time  nipping 
people's  noses  and  toeses  when  they're  not  expecting  him. 
Won't  he  cut  a  figure  dancing  down  the  street  and  pulling  the 
ears  and  fingers  of  some  youngster  out  without  mittens  and  cap  ? 
Ha!     Hal 

Cold  Weather.  Well,  you're  a  cheerful  piece.  Log  Fire. 
If  I'd  been  treated  the  way  you  had  by  every  one  lately,  I'd  be 
grumpy  as  could  be. 

Snowflaks.  (aside  to  Loo  Fnts).    Doesn't  he  think  he  is? 

Log  Firb.  What's  the  use  1  People  don't  want  me  much 
any  more,  though  some  people  pretend  they  like  me  {siandif^ 
with  fingers  thrust  in  vest)  to  dress  up  and  show  off  with. 
Folks  don't  live  with  me  the  way  they  used  to  do.  L<^  fire  is 
out  of  date  and  people  must  be  fashionable  anyway.  (Sighs.) 
But  then  some  persons  still  like  me  and  I  believe  many  people 
would  have  me  if  they  could,  especially  on  Christmas  eve. 

Cold  Weather  (with  disgust).  Shucks!  Don't  fool  your- 
self, people  don't  want  any  ot  the  good  old  things.  (Loo  Fire 
bows  and  sits  down.)  They're  getting  all  sorts  of  high-fillutin 
notions.  (Enter  Christmas  Present,  Christmas  Tree  a$ul 
Christmas  Stocking.  They  silently  group  around  and  listen 
to  the  conversation,  Christmas  Present  near  Snowflake  atu; 
Christmas  Tree,  r.  c,  dock;  Christmas  Stocking  at  ex* 
treme  l.,  near  Cold  Weather.)  Even  Christmas  Present  has 
to  be  done  up  as  if  she  were  going  to  a  summer  party. 

Christmas  Present.  I  should  say  sol  First  it's  tissue 
paper  and  holly,  then  it's  Christmas  seals  and  cards  and  a  white 
wrapper,  with  red  ribbon.  Such  a  fussing  I  People  ought  to 
be  taught  better. 

Christmas  Stocking  (piping  in  wee  voice).  They  don't  do 
that  with  me.  They  put  the  same  nuts  and  oranges  and  little 
wee  things  at  the  toe  that  they  used  to  do.     (Rather  proudly.) 

Christbcas  Tree  (with  scorn).  Oh,  well,  people  don't  use 
you  much  nowadays  anyway.  They  like  me  better.  Only, 
even  I,  Christmas  Tree,  beautiful  as  I  am  with  my  green 
branches,  have  to  be  half  covered  with  tinsel  and  pretty  balls 
and  electric  lights.  Would  you  believe  it  ?  Electric  lights  I 
(Flashes  on  lights  which  he  turns  on  and  off  at  intervals 
throughout  play.)  Now,  in  the  old  times,  they  used  to  string 
cranberries  and  pop-corn  and  dress  me  all  up  in  them  and  can* 
dies,  and  I  must  say  I  think  I  was  quite  as  good-looking. 

Loo  Fire.     Oh  1  but  you're  so  pretty  now. 
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Cold  Weather  (medUathfefy),  I  say,  people,  let's  fix 
those  humans  up  by  having  a  strike  I 

Cold  Weather  (fatromMtngly),  Well,  you  see,  we  all 
agree  not  to  do  our  Christmas  work  this  year,  and  then  perhaps 
those  humans  will  learn  a  lesson. 

Snowplake.     Not  go  to  their  world  ! 

CHRisTBiAS  Stocking.    Not  a  Christmas  stocking ! 

Log  Fire.     Oh,  for  shame ! 

Christmas  Tree.  A  capital  idea  I  It'll  serve  them  right, 
then  they'll  go  back  to  their  old  customs. 

Christmas  Present.  And  have  simple  presents  such  as  the 
children  want?    Aye,  aye,  I  vote  for  it. 

Christmas  Stocking.  Do  you  think  they'd  have  me  more 
again? 

Christmas  Tree.  Sure  of  it,  leastwise  people  would  who 
couldn't  afford  me,  and  that's  lots  t 

Christmas  Stocking.    Then  I'll  stay  away. 

Log  Fire.    What  would  the  children  do  ? 

Snowflake.    It  would  be  so  sad. 

Cold  Weather  (Jo  Snowflake).  Well,  you  can't  go  any- 
way. Even  if  you  do  agree  with  Log  Fire,  he  wouldn't  hdp 
you  to  fly.     So  you  can^t  go  I 

Log  Fire.    And  there  isn't  any  use  of  my  going  alone  I 

Christmas  Tree  (with  enthusiasm).  Hurrah — we're  free. 
Let's  have  a  holiday !     What  shall  we  do  ? 

Christmas  Present  (after  a  moment).    Let's  sing! 

(Song  follows  in  which  alljoin^  speaking  words  very  clearly. 
And  Chiostmas  SpiRrr  comes  in  quietly  into  the  back- 
ground.") 

SONG 
(JTune,—'' Jingle  Bells:') 

Vfe'it  free  to  have  some  fun ; 

Now  what  shall  it  be  ? 
Oh,  we'll  skip  and  dance  and  run 

So  very  merrily. 
Let's  play  some  games  all  day, 

From  now  till  it's  quite  dark 
We're  free  from  doing  Christmas  work, 

Let's  have  a  jolly  lark  — 
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Chorus.      Oh,  how  gay  1    Oh,  bow  gaj  I 

Isn't  it  great  cheer? 
Those  humans  now  will  mend  their  way 
And  sorry  be  this  year. 

(Smowflakx  takes  doming  steps  in  time  ta  music 
across  stage  once  during  Ums  three  and  four ^  aguim  dstr- 
ing  lines  mnt  and  ten.) 

Snowflakb.  But  I  don't  want  them  to  be  sorry — think  of  the 
poor  little  youngsters— so  disappointed. 

Loo  Fire.  I  think  they'll  be  sad — and  who  wants  a  ssd 
Christmas  ? 

Christmas  Stocxino.  It  wouldn't  be  much  fim  for  us  if 
we  knew  the  children  were  unhappy. 

Christmas  Prxsknt.  Besides  it  isn't  the  children's  fiinlt 
we  have  become  extravsgant  in  our  presents.  They  like  sim- 
ple things. 

Christmas  Trex.  You're  right  They  do  love  me.  How 
they  dance  around  me  and  act  so  happy  1 

Cold  Wxather  (disgusted).  You  people  are  all  siUy — 
you're  too  sentimental  for  words.  But  (more  slowly  and  with 
thought)  still,  I  do  love  the  children,  and  I  must  say  I'd  hate 
to  disappoint  them. 

Christmas  Spirtt  (stepping  forward  to  ft. ,  front  of  stdge, 
ha^  facing  audience).  I  thought  I  could  change  your  minds. 
You  would  all  be  unhappy  at  this  blessed  Christmas  time  in 
which  Christendom  has  to  be  happy  because  Christ  came  to  earth 
— not  to  help  in  the  Christinas  joy. 

All  (in  chorus  with  enthusiasm).    You're  right 

Christmas  SpiRrr.  And  then,  mends,  you've  forgotten  one 
thing,  too,  our  dear  old  Santa  I 

All  {looking  at  each  other  and  nodding).     Oh,  that's  true  I 

Christmas  Spirit.  Dear  old  Saint  Nicholas— who  fiorso 
many  years  has  helped  the  world  be  happy — ^would  fed  so  sad 
not  to  have  your  help. 

Cold  Weather.    We'll  have  to  help. 

Christmas  Tree.     If  he  needs  me,  I'll  help. 

Christmas  Stocking.    And  I. 

Christmas  Present.    And  I. 

Loo  Fire.  Me,  too.  (After  a  moment  rises  and  looks  at 
clock.)    1  think  it's  almost  time  for  him  now. 
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SONG 

{All  sing^  including  Christmas  Spntrr,  to  tune  cfp&rOon  of 
"  Slein  Song"  from  "  The  Princt  of  Pilstn,''  beginning 
with**  Here  $  tor) 

Where  is  our  Santa  Claas  we  love? 

Now  we  are  waiting  here. 
Waiting  to  help  in  every  waji 

That  we  can  do  each  year. 
We  are  so  glad  he's  coming  noW| 

Coming  to  bring  us  joy, 
Happiness  glad  to  each  mortal  soolt 

Joy  for  each  girl  and  boy. 

(Jf  Santa  Claus  does  not  qffear  at  close,  song  should  ie 
related,} 
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Santa^s  Surprise 


SCENE.— i4  platform.  Santa  Claus  inters  with  empty  sack 
over  his  shoulder.  Two  children  are  seen  peeping  in  at 
door. 

Santa  Claus  {speaks). 

Oh,  dear  I  oh,  dear  I  alack !  alack  I 

Christmas  is  almost  here, 
And  here's  this  great  big  empty  sack, 
I  cannot  fill,  I  fear. 

Although  I've  worked  with  might  and  maini 
This  whole  long,  glad  year  through, 

Of  presents  still  Tve  not  enough — 
Oh,  dear,  what  shall  I  do  ? 

For  there  are  many  little  ones. 

In  this  broad  land  of  ours, 
Whose  lives  are  not  all  happiness, 

Whose  pathway  not  all  flowers. 

Some  little  hands  are  red  with  cold. 

Some  little  feet  all  bare. 
And  some  at  this  beautiful  Christmas  tim^ 

Will  very  poorly  fare. 

Unless  old  Santa  Claus  comes  with  his  pack. 

To  make  a  visit  there — 
But  here's  the  great,  old  empty  sack,  — 

I  surely  shall  despair. 

So  completely  am  I  tired  out, 

I  sure  must  rest  awhile. 
Perhaps  after  that  I'll  find  a  way 

To  make  those  children  smik. 
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(SUs  down  in  chair  and  falls  asleep.  The  two  childrenwh^ 
have  been  Hsiening  at  d^or  tiptoe  in,  watching  Santa  all 
the  while,') 

First  Child. 

Oh,  did  yoo  hear  what  he  has  said  f 

He  doesn't  know  what  to  do. 
For  Christmas  Eve  is  ahnost  hm. 
But  still  his  work's  not  througlL 

Sboond  Chiu>. 

I'll  tell  you  what  we'd  better  do^ 

Oh,  it  will  be  such  fun  1 
We'll  ask  our  friends  to  fill  his  sack 

Come^  huny,  let  us  run ! 

(JBoth  children  run  out.  Children  come  in  two  by  two  >  form 
in  line  back  of  Santa,  then  separate  to  form  a  semicircle. 
As  they  march  they  sing  to  the  tune  of  '* Lightly  Row;' 
Price,  JO  cents,) 

Here  we  come,  here  we  come. 

With  hearts  light  and  full  of  fun, 
K  Santy  should  but  move. 

We  would  surely  run. 

Each  and  all,  each  and  all. 

Baskets  on  our  arms  do  bear. 
Thus  we  do  Santy's  gifts 

Help  him  to  prepare. 

A  Child  (steps  forward  and  says). 
Let  each  one  of  us  here. 

Show  what  we  have  brought ; 
Hide  it  safe  in  Santa's  sack. 
Then  leave  before  we're  caught. 


-,  won^t  you  be  the  first  ? 


The  rest  then  must  make  haste, 
If  we're  to  finish  all  our  work 
No  minutes  can  we  waste. 

First  Child  (with  mittens  speaks,  stepping  to  front  beside 
Santa.  As  each  child  finishes  his  recitation,  he  places  his 
donation  in  Santa's  pack  and  goes  back  to  place). 
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Santy  said  some  hands  were  red  with  cold, 

I  hope  they'll  be  no  more, 
For  of  mittens  nice  and  soft  and  warm, 

I've  brought  a  goodly  store. 

Into  his  pack  I'll  tuck  them  away, 
Then  when  he  opens  his  eyes, 

And  sees  them  aU  laid  there  so  neat^ 
Won't  it  be  a  surprise  ? 

The  children,  too,  will  be  surprised, 
When  on  Christmas  mom  they  find. 

The  many  gifts  which  Santy's  brought— 
The  things  for  which  they  pined. 

I  hope  they'll  all  remember, 
'Tis  Christ's  birth  we  celebrate. 

And  to  his  loving  service. 
Their  young  lives  dedicate. 

SaoOND  Child  (with  stockings). 

Some  little  feet  are  cold  and  bare. 

Perhaps  these  will  help  a  few. 
And  keep  the  little  toes  snug  and  warm. 

The  long,  cold  winter  through. 

Gladly  I'll  put  them  into  the  pack. 
For  Christ  said,  "  Have  charity.  •• 

And,  ''  Inasmuch  as  ye  do  to  these, 
Ye  do  it  unto  me." 

TJBIRD  Child  (with  shoes  and  rubbers). 
Some  shoes  and  rubbers  too. 

We'll  surely  not  forget, 
For  very  sad  indeed  'twould  be 

To  have  their  feet  all  wet. 

I  wish  I'd  many,  many  more, 
To  send  this  Christmas  Eve, 

That  'twas  the  best  that  I  could  do 
He  surely  will  believe. 
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Fourth  Child  ^iih  candy), 

I'm  afraia  some  of  these  same,  very  ones, 

Will  have  very  little  to  eat. 
Unless  old  Santy  brings  to  them. 

Things  for  a  Christmas  treat 

So  Fve  brought  the  candy  all  children  lov^ 

And  here  I'll  tuck  it  away. 
With  wishes  and  hopes  that  they  may  have 

A  joyful  Christmas  Day. 

FffTH  Child  {with  oranges). 

Christmas,  I'm  sure,  would  not  be  complete^ 

Unless  some  fruit  we  add. 
So  I  have  brought  some  oranges. 

The  best  that  could  be  had. 

When  they  them  in  their  stocking  find» 
So  big  and  round  and  yellow, 

I'm  siure  they'll  say  old  Sianty  is 
A  right,  good  jolly  fellow. 

Sixth  Child  (with  apples), 

I've  brought  apples  round  and  red, 

To  each  child  to  be  given. 
I'm  sure  they'll  think  this  Christmas  Day 

Almost  like  unto  heaven. 

Every  good  and  every  perfect  gift, 

In  the  Bible  we  are  told, 
Cometh  down  from  the  Father  above. 

Who  watches  his  lambs  in  the  fold. 

Seventh  Child  (with  nuts). 

To  all  the  good  things  stored  in  here, 

I'll  add  of  nuts,  a  lot, 
More  bless'd  to  give  than  to  receive, 

The  loving  Christ-child  taught. 

Fm  sure  my  day  will  more  joyful  be^ 

If  I  can  truly  think. 
That  all  the  children  in  this  place. 

Have  enough  to  eat  and  drink. 
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Eighth  Child  {with  meaf). 

Oranges  yellow  and  apples  red. 
Nuts  and  nice,  sweet  candy. 
All  good — ^but  when  you're  almost  starved, 
Some  meat  does  come  in  handy. 

So  I  think  Santy'll  find  a  place, 
For  these  pieces  I  have  brought. 

When  into  those  cheerless  homes  he  goes 
What  a  miracle  will  be  wrought  1 

Ninth  Child  (with  turkey). 

This  turkey  must  have  been  so  fat. 

That  he  could  hardly  hobble. 
I'm  glad  he  was  for  that  means  more, 

For  little  folks  to  gobble. 

Perhaps  he  was  so  proud  and  vain. 
That  no  one  could  endure  him. 

If  that  was  so,  they  surely  took 
The  quickest  way  to  cure  him. 

Tenth  Child  {with  cranberries). 
Here's  a  bag  of  cranberries 

To  make  into  some  sauce* 
Gee-whiz — with  that  turkey  brown. 

Won't  it  be  just  boss? 

With  aU  the  other  good  things  there 

And  well  seasoned  dressing 
I  hope  they'll  not  eat  so  much. 

Their  feelings'll  be  distressing. 

Eleventh  Child  {with  potatoes). 

Some  potatoes  he  will  surely  need. 

To  go  with  the  meat  he'll  send, 
A  good,  big  bag  of  those  he'll  find, 

I'll  say  "  They're  from  a  friend." 

I  hope  they'll  nice  and  mealy  be. 
Then  with  meat  and  gravy  brown, 

I'm  sure  they'll  say  their  dinner  is 
The  very  best  in  town. 
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TwiLVTH  Child  (with  iurnifs). 

The  dinner  still  would  be  incomplete. 

If  no  turnips  were  found  there. 
Of  those  we've  plenty  in  our  home 

And  still  a  few  to  spare. 

So  to  the  pile  I'll  add  my  mhe. 
With  wishes  glad  and  hearty, 

That  every  child  in  this  glad  land 
May  share  in  a  Christmas  party. 

ToDtTiEMTH  Child  {with  spuuK). 

How  could  they  ever  get  along 

Without  a  squash  so  yellow  ? 
I'm  sure  they'd  vote  old  Santy  Qaus 

A  most  forgetfid  fellow. 

Some  of  this  I  hope  will  go 

Into  a  pie  so  round. 
For  pies  are  pretty  jolly  stuff 

Wtierever  boys  are  found. 

Fourteenth  Child  (with  onions). 

Of  onions,  too,  there  must  be  a  few, 

So  those  I  will  provide, 
And  by  these  squash  and  turnips  fine^ 

I'll  lay  them  side  by  side. 

I  hope  to  very  many  dishes. 
They'll  add  the  nicest  flavor. 

To  soups,  to  stews,  to  dinners  all, 
They'll  give  the  proper  savor. 

Fifteenth  Child  (m/h  groceries). 

Some  dear,  old  grandma'll  want  her  tea. 

Of  course  with  sugar,  too. 
Fresh  butter,  eggs  and  cereal, 

With  raisins  just  a  few. 

Perhaps  a  pudding  she  will  make^ 
With  sauce  and  fat  plums  many. 

If  grandchildren  come  to  visit  her, 
I  guess  they  won't  leave  any. 
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SiXTBiNTH  Child  (with  cake). 

I  hope  that  at  this  joyoas  time, 

No  child  without  cakit  will  go. 
I  think  'twould  be  a  ditaulful  shame^ 
For  I  do  love  it  so. 

My  mother's  just  a  splendid  cook. 

She  made  this  cake  for  me 
And  stuffed  it  just  as  ftdl  of  plums. 

As  full  as  it  could  be. 

SiVKMTSBNTH  ChILD  {pith  pii\. 

Welly  I  hope  no  boy  will  have  to  do 

Without  a  piece  of  pie. 
Surely  that  would  be  enough 

To  make  him  nx)an  and  sigh. 

No  matter  what  else  I  do  eat, 

For  pie  I've  always  room. 
Can't  help  it  if  those  anxious  folks 

Do  fret  and  fuss  and  fume. 

EiGHTXENTH  Child  {jmth  hreod  and  flaur\ 
I  think  we'd  better  send  some  bread, 

For  that's  the  staff  of  life. 
Here  are  some  loaves  just  fresh  and  brown. 

All  ready  for  the  knife. 

And  here's  a  bag  of  flour,  too, 
For  not  long  this  bread  will  last, 

So  they  will  surely  need  some  more, 
Soon  after  Chnstmas's  past 

NmcTEENTH  Child  (withjeiif). 

Among  dear  Santy's  many  friends, 

Some  surely  will  be  iU. 
Perhaps  if  n(^ng  else  tastes  good, 

A  litUe  jeUy  will. 

A  few  tumblers  I  have  brought 

To  add  unto  his  store. 
And  if  they  like  it  very  much, 

Next  year  I'll  send  them  move. 
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TwEMiiri'H  Child  (with  d^uf^tmts). 
A  &t  and  puffy  dougimat. 

For  lunchecm  after  school 
Is  good,  e'en  if  the  doctois  say 

That  'tis  against  the  nile» 

To  eat  between  your  meals. 

When  home  from  school  I  go^ 
I'm  always  just  about  half-stamd** 

Empty  from  head  to  toe. 

TWINTY-FIRST  ChILD  (wUh  COokUs). 

A  crisp  molasses  ginger-snap. 

No  boy  will  e'er  refrise. 
If  growing  boys  do  eat  too  much. 

You  study  must  excuse. 

Fm  always  glad  in  the  cooky  jar. 

To  find  this  special  kind, 
ru  leave  thb  bag  for  Santa  Claus 

In  his  heaped-up  sack  to  find. 

TWBNTY-SECOND  Child  {jtfith  utiierchAei^ 
Some  thick,  warm  underclothes. 

The  children  must  not  lack. 
A  gratt  big  bundle  some  one's  sent 

To  put  right  in  the  pack. 

May  they  keep  some  child  warm 
When  the  wintry  winds  blow  chilly. 

To  keep  the  things  we  do  not  need. 
Is  singly  worse  than  silly. 

TwENTY-TmRD  Child  (pUk  boys  suif). 
Just  look  at  this  suit  I  have  here, 

With  pockets  just  a-plenty, 
Here's  one  and  here  and  here  and  here. 
There  must  be  almost  twenty. 

But  I  hope  that  each  one  will 

fie  full  as  it  can  hold, 
Of  strings  and  knives  and  tops  and  balls, 

And  marbles  to  be  rolled. 
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Twenty-fourth  Child  (with  girVs  dress). 
lly  present  to  some  little  girl. 

Is  just  the  prettiest  dress. 
All  trimmed  with  braid  and  velvet  bright^ 

She  will  be  proud,  I  guess. 

I  hope  to  some  one  it  will  go, 

l^ose  cheeks  are  red  and  rosy. 
Then  in  it,  I  am  sure  she'll  look. 

Sweeter  than  any  posy. 

TWBNTV-FIFTH  CHILD  (nwM  books), 

I'm  usually  quite  a  noisy  fellow. 

So,  at  least,  my  people  say.- 
But  how  can  any  boy  keep  quiet. 

And  still  have  fun  at  play? 

But  when  I've  books  like  these  I  holdf 

By  Alger,  Henty,  Optic, 
Then  for  a  little  space  at  least. 

You  can  almost  hear  the  dock  tick. 

TwiNTV-sixTH  Child  (with  girVs  coaf). 
This  warm  and  cosy  jacket, 

I  surely  have  outgrown, 
But  there  are  many  it  would  fit. 

If  only  they  were  known. 

Santy  will  see  so  many  girls, 

As  far  and  wide  he'll  travel, 
I'm  sure  he  will  the  problem  hard 

For  me,  no  doubt,  unravel. 

TwxNTV-ssvENTH  Child  {jifttk  overcooi). 
My  mother  says  an  overcoat. 
Some  boy  will  surely  need. 
And  that  a  friend  in  want 
Is  sure  a  friend  indeed. 

I  hope  some  boy,  dear  Santy'll  find 

\^om  it  will  fit  just  right 
A  little  boy  about  my  size. 

Also  my  shape  and  height 
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Twnmr-siOBTH  Child  (with  caps). 

The  stockiog  cap  is,  to  my  mindt 

The  very  greatest  dandy^ 
No  matter  if  your  hair  won't  keep 

So  smooth  and  slick  and  spandy. 


If  skating  or  sliding  you  do  go. 
And  old  Jack  Frost  comes  near. 

Just  pull  it  down  with  a  good,  quick  jerk 
And  he  cannot  touch  that  ear. 

TWINTY-NINTH  ChILD  {uM  gOttUS). 

Perchance  there  may  be  some  chiM  sickf 
With  fever,  measles,  mumps. 

Oh,  dear,  the  days  do  go  so  slow. 
It  just  gives  one  the  dumps  I 

So  these  games  Fll  to  them  send. 
If  long  in  die  house  they  must  stay. 

Perhaps  they  will  somewhat  hdp 
To  pass  the  time  away. 

Thutiith  Child  {with  sled). 
That  this  sled  is  a  flyer 

I  can  truly  testify. 
You  wonder  that  I  bring  it  here— 

I'll  tell  the  reason  why. 

I  like  to  slide  so  weU  myself, 
I  want  others  to  have  fun;-^ 

And  m  tell  you  a  secret— 
I'm  to  have  another  one. 

TtaiRTY-FntST  Child  (with  skates). 

Who  doesn't  like  on  the  smooth  ioe 

To  swiftly  dide  and  skate  ? 
Only  one  must  careful  be 

Mot  to  hit  one's  pate. 

No  healthy  boy  should  be  without 
Some  skates  all  shining  bright. 

Could  any  present  more 
A  youngster's  heart  delight  ? 
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Thirty-ssoond  Child  {with  dolls"). 

No  doubt  among  his  Christmas  mail. 

Many  letters  Santy's  had 
Asking  for  dolls,  bodi  great  and  small. 
So  ril  make  some  girls'  hearts  glad. 

By  sending  these  dolls  of  various  sizCi 

Black,  brown  and  flaxen  curL 
For  what  would  Christmas  be 

Without  a  doll  to  a  little  girl? 

Thirty-third  Child  (with  toys). 

Of  course  the  girls  will  want  their  doUs^ 

Likewise  the  boys  want  toys, 
So  this  armful  I  have  brought 
To  make  glad  the  little  boys. 

Here's  a  drum,  a  top,  a  horn, 

A  whistle  that's  a  daisy. 
I  hope  they  won't  make  so  much  noise^ 

They'll  drive  their  mothers  crazy. 

Any  One  of  Children  (says). 

I  think  we've  here  most  everything 

That  any  child  could  wish. 
How  in  this  lovely,  heaped-up  sack 

They'd  dearly  like  to  fish. 

Since  we  have  worked  so  steadily 

And  have  our  labor  done. 
Don't  you  think  we'd  better  wake  Santa  up 

Then  peep  in  to  see  the  fun  ? 

{Children  form  dreU  and  dance  around  Santa»  singing: 
7\tne,  "  Vanhee  JDoodle,"  Frice^  js  ^^nts.) 


All. 


We've  filled  old  Santy's  sack  right  up^ 
We've  filled  it  to  the  brim; 

We've  filled  old  Santy's  sack  right  up^ 
And  now  we'll  wake  up  him. 
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{Repeat  song^  sfyfy  fulling  SKtHTK^s  hoi'r,  whiskers  and  coat; 
then  run  out  to  peep  in  at  door  or  hide  around  stage. 
Santa  stretches^  yawns  and  finally  wakes  and  arises.) 

Santa  (speaks). 

Oh,  I  must  hmry  to  my  work. 

I  fear  I've  slept  too  long. 
Can  it  be  I  dreamed  it  all. 
Or  did  I  hear  a  song  ? 

(Finds  sack  filled  and  exclaims  in  surprise,) 

Why,  here's  my  sack  just  heaped  up  foil  | 

Have  Dairies  been  at  work  ? 
Did  all  the  elves  and  brownies  gay, 

Think  Santy  was  a  shirk  ? 

(Discovers  children  peeping.) 

Aha  1    I  see  you  peeping  there 

Each  little  fay  and  elf — 
Come  in,  come  in,  yes,  every  one^ 

I  want  some  fun  myself. 

(Children  enter.) 

I  thank  you  kindly,  one  and  all, 

For  all  the  work  you've  done. 
And  many  homes  I'll  visit  now, . 

Ere  yet  does  rise  the  sun. 

Where  all  was  sad  and  cheerless,  drear, 

I'll  joy  and  gladness  bring. 
And  every  heart,  both  young  and  old. 

Will  joyous  praises  sing. 

'Tis  very  seldom  I  have  time 

To  visit  in  this  way, 
As  I  am  busy  all  the  year, 

Preparing  for  Christmas  Day. 
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Since  you  have  done  my  work  for  me^ 

I  have  some  time  to  spare. 
Could  you  not  speak  or  sing  or  play  ? 

'Twould  be  a  pleasure  rare. 

One  of  the  Children  (says). 

To  try  to  entertain  you,  sir. 

We'll  surely  do  our  best, 
I'll  gladly  do  my  little  share, 

As  I  know  will  all  the  rest. 

(A  chiU  speaks  or  sings  ;  other  children  follow ^  as  many 
as    desired.     The  following  would  be  an  appropriate 
program.    All  not  otherwise  specified  are  in  '*  Christmas 
Ceibration,"  Price,  25  cents ,  by  J.  C.  Sindeler.) 

Song — Santa  Claus  (anything  suitable). 

Recitation— " 'Twas  the  Night  Before  Christmas." 

Recitation— "  Trouble  in  the  Doll's  House." 

Recitation — "A  Note  to  Santa  Claus." 

Song — Martin  Luther's  Cradle  Hymn,  Price,  JJ  ^^s. 

Recitation — '<Fair  Warning  to  Santa  Claus." 

Recitation — "Poor  Santa  Claus." 

Recitation — "  Jes'  Afore  Christmas,"  Price,  30  cents. 

Song— "Jolly  Old  Santa  Claus." 

(Santa  applauds  ec^h  number  vigorously.    After  children 
have  finished  Santa  looks  around  audience  and  says.^ 

Santa. 

I  see  other  of  my  friends 

Are  with  us  here  to-night, 
To  hear  from  any  one  of  them 

Would  give  me  great  delight. 

(Any  talent  may  be  here  introduced.) 

Santa  (turns  to  children  and  says). 

Although  you've  very  busy  been, 

I've  done  some  work  myself. 
My  sacks  were  not  all  empty  thus, 

Here's  a  full  one  on  this  shelfl 
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(^TaJk€s  down  full  sack  andofens^ 

I  think  I'll  see  what  I  can  find 
For  all  the  children  here. 

I  hope  it'll  be  just  what  they  want 
To  add  to  their  Christmas  cheer. 


{Distributes  gifts  ;  then  glancing  at  clocks  exclaims.^ 

Alas,  the  time  is  flying  fast  1 

I  must  tear  myself  away. 
With  many,  many,  many  thanks 

For  the  help  you've  given  to-day. 

So  good-night  to  yon  all  I'll  say. 

May  you  very  happy  be. 
Don't  foiget  to  hang  your  stocking  up 

Or  else  have  a  Christmas  tree. 

[Exit  Samta. 
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COSTUMES 

Santa  Claus.  In  Act  I  he  should  be  dressed  in  a  modem 
office  suit,  but  his  fiEicial  make-up  should  be  that  of  the  conven- 
tional Santa  Claus.  The  contrast  between  his  face  and  suit 
should  be  very  marked. 

In  Act  II  he  should  wear  the  regulation  Santa  Claus  suit, 
red  coat,  and  knee-breeches  trimmed  with  white  fur,  black  top- 
boots,  red  cap  also  trimmed  with  fur,  pack  on  his  back. 
During  part  of  the  act  he  \b  disguised  in  a  long  black  mantle  or 
cape. 

Other  costumes  modeni  and  appropriate. 


TIME 

Act  L — ^Day-time,  three  weeks  before  Christmaa. 
Act  IL — Christmas  Eve. 


SCENES 

Act  I.— Offices  of  the  Consolidated  Santa  Claus  Syndicate, 
Limited. 

Act  II — A  comer  of  the  park,  at  night. 

The  transformation  of  the  tree  may  be  easily  arranged  by 
having  the  side  away  from  the  audience  trimmed  and  wired 
with  electric  lights.  Just  before  the  transformation  this  side 
should  be  tumed  toward  the  audience  in  place  <rf  the  plaini 
snow-laden  side. 

Flays  about  farty-five  minntif. 
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ACT  I 

SCENE. — A  fnoiem  up-to-date  office;  large  desk^  weU-fittei 
upf  revoMng  leather  chair ^  several  other  substantial  chairs^ 
safe  in  one  corner ^  typewriter ^  with  Miss  Banks  working  ai 
the  machine.  As  the  curtain  rises,  Santa  Claus  is  bowing 
two  or  three  directors  from  the  room.  The  door  closes,  and 
Santa  Claus  comes  wearily  back  and  seats  himseff  atthe 
desk.  Miss  Banks  works  a  moment  at  the  machine,  then 
hands  him  a  number  of  letters. 

Miss  Banks.  These  letters  are  all  ready  for  your  signature, 
sir.     You'll  find  them  all  exactly  as  the  board  voted. 

Santa  Claus.  You  may  leave  them.  I'll  look  them  over. 
That  is  all>  you  may  go  now.  (^^caTMissB.  Santa  alone, 
leaning  his  head  on  his  hand,)  (My  three  weeks  to  Christmas, 
and,  oh,  how  little  that  name  means  now.  It  isn't  much  as  it 
used  to  be  in  the  good  old  days.  Ah,  me  1  If  I  had  known 
what  was  coming — but  I  felt  old  and  tired,  so,  when  the  mil- 
lionaires had  exhausted  all  the  schemes  of  earth  to  invest  their 
money  and  that  enterprising  young  man  with  the  smooth  tongue 
came  to  me  with  the  proposition  to  syndicate  me — my  3rears  of 
experience  against  their  capital — ^it  looked  good  to  me.  I 
yielded.  But  if  I  had  realized  what  it  meant  to  be  syndicated, 
I'd  have  worked  till  I  dropped  in  the  harness  before  I  would 
have  consented.  Why,  Christmas  is  no  more  Christinas  now — 
my  poor  old  reindeer  eating  their  heads  off  up  here  in  the  park 
— my  old  sleigh  that  I've  used  till  it's  shockingly  shabby, 
mounted  in  a  glass  case  in  the  museum — almost  my  very  clothes 
(with  a  quick  glance  at  the  safe) — ^but,  there,  I've  managed  to 
keep  my  clothes  from  the  relic-hunters  so  &r.    Instead  of 
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and  sleigh  with  its  jingling  bells,  the  linemen  rig  up 
their  pneumatic  tubes  to  the  chimneys,  and  presto — all  the 
bundles  are  wrapped,  tied,  marked,  stamped  with  the  Syndicate 
stamp,  and  shot,  each  into  its  respective  stocking  at  precisely 
the  same  moment.  Reports  come  in  by  wireless  from  all  the 
sub-stations  to  central  here  that  everything  is  O.  K.,  and  down 
come  the  tubes  for  another  year.  No  more  "Night  before 
Christmas  and  all  through  the  house  "  business.  It  is  a  very 
ancient  and  out-of-date  flat  indeed,  that  doesn't  have  its 
"Christmas  line  with  stockings  attached."  Why,  they  are  as 
much  expected  as  electric  equipments  and  pre-digested  food  cup- 
boards. My  fragrant  ropes  and  wreaths  of  evergreen  are  super- 
seded by  the  most  outrageous  paper  contraptions.  (  Takes  from 
the  desk  a  paper  garland  and  undoes  it  scornfully.)  Look  at 
that  I  What  an  insult  to  self-respecting  evergreen  that  grows 
all  the  year  with  an  ambition  to  make  some  home  bright  and 
beautiful  at  the  Christmas  season.  But  if  I  allow  myself  to 
dwell  on  these  matters  I  shall  be  ranting  soon.  {Presses  a  hell. 
Enter  Jnaas,  the  office  boy.  He  is  rather  small,  and  wears 
a  new  suit  with  many  buttons.  He  regards  Santa  with  awe.) 
Well,  well,  sonny,  I've  never  seen  you  before.  I  guess  you 
must  be  a  new  boy,  aren't  you  ? 

JiMMiE.     Yes,  sir,  I'm  pretty  new.     But  my  suites  newer. 

Santa.  It  certainly  is  a  fine  suit.  You  look  rather  a  smart 
boy— do  you  know  who  I  am  ? 

Jim.  Yes,  sir.  You're  Santa  Claus.  That's  what  they  tell 
me,  but  you  don't  look  the  way  I  thought  you  did. 

Santa.     No  ?    How's  that  ? 

Jim.  Your  face  looks  all  right,  but  it  doesn't  fit  with  those 
clothes.  I  thought  you  wore  a  red  suit  all  trimmed  with  white 
stuff,  and  had  holly  somewhere  round  you  and  great  high,  shiny 
boots.     And  where  are  your  reindeer? 

Santa  (much  pleased).  Young  man,  your  conversation  is 
the  most  edifying  I've  listened  to  for  some  time.  But  where 
did  you  get  all  these  notions  ?  Surely  there  hasn't  been  a  Santa 
Claus  like  that  in  your  day. 

Jim.  No,  but  I've  seen  a  picture  of  it  in  a  book  my  aunt  had 
when  she  was  a  little  girl.  And  my  big  sister  saw  you  once. 
She  had  a  tree  one  year  and  you  came — don't  you  remember? 

Santa  {gravely).  I  should  have  to  think.  You  see,  I  used 
to  go  to  so  many  trees.  And  I  used  to  climb  down  chimneys, 
too,  and  fill  the  stockings  that  hung  round  the  chimney-piece. 
And  sometimes  I  had  to  hurry  to  get  away  before  I  was  seen. 
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Jim.  I  know  about  that.  We  hang  up  our  stockings  now, 
but  the  Syndicate  fills  them,  don't  it?  There's  a  tag  on  every 
present  says  so. 

Santa.  The  Syndicate  does  a  good  many  things  I  could 
wish  it  didn't.  Go  get  me  the  last  hourly  paper,  boy — I  want 
to  read  the  news.  {Exit  Jim.)  I  declare,  I'm  upset.  I 
didn't  know  there  was  a  soul  left  on  this  modem  old  planet 
that  really  believed  in  me.  And  he  asks  me  "  don't  I  remem- 
ber his  sister's  tree? "     I  wish {Enter  Jim.  with  paper. 

As  Santa  settles  himself  to  read^  Jim.  goes  over  to  the  corner 
where  he  sits^  watching  Santa  intently.  Santa  reads  a  little^ 
then  suddenly  throws  down  the  paper  in  a  rage.  He  rises  and 
strides  about  the  room.  Excitedly.)  I  won't  stand  it !  It's 
too  much  !  It  strikes  a  blow  at  die  very  vitals  of  all  tradition 
— ^it's  outrageous  i  And  to  think  that  I  was  not  consulted. 
They  dared  not — they  knew  what  I  would  say 

Jim.     Oh,  what  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Santa  Glaus  ? 

Santa.  Matter  ?  An  enterprising  concern  advertises  "  Imi- 
tation Christmas  Trees  " — Glisten  to  this.  (Reads  from  paper.) 
''Labor  Saving  Scheme !  Our  patent  Ready-to-Use  Ghristmas 
Tree.  Neatly  packed  in  box  with  full  directions  for  setting 
up.  A  complete  and  realistic  imitation  of  the  trees  of  our 
fathers.  A  great  improvement  on  the  crudities  of  nature. 
Symmetrical  in  every  part.  Non-inflammable.  Non-destructi- 
ble. Made  in  three  odors — Pine,  Hemlock  and  Fir  Balsam. 
Order  now."  Do  they  think  I'm  going  to  stand  that  ?  I  have 
tamely  submitted  to  automobiles,  air-ships,  pneumatic  tubes, 
wireless  messages,  and  even  kept  silence  in  the  presence  of 
paper  garlands,  but  imitation  Ghristmas  trees — no,  never  1 
{Enter  a  Messenger  Boy  with  a  letter.)    What's  this? 

Messenger.    An  answer,  sir. 

Santa  (reading  aloud).  ''  Mr.  S.  Glaus :  Dear  Sir : 
Through  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  Gonsolidated  Santa  Glaus 
Syndicate,  the  government  has  at  last  been  prevailed  on  to 
take  over  the  tremendous  task  now  devolving  upon  you,  that 
of  reading  and  answering  the  so-called  Santa  Glaus  letters  with 
which  your  mail  is  flooded  at  this  time  of  year.  We  take  great 
pleasure  in  conveying  this,  no  doubt,  welcome  news  to  you  and 
request  you  at  once  to  hand  over  to  our  messenger  any  and  all 
accumulated  mail  coming  under  that  head.  Very  respectfully. 
Directors  of  the  Santa  Glaus  Syndicate."  (Santa,  in  the  calm- 
ness of  utter  disgust.)  I'll  reply.  You  may  say  to  those  who 
sent  you,  young  man,  one  word.  Never. 
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MsssBNGBR.    Very  well,  sir.  lExsf  Mssskmcer. 

Santa.  Another  blow — and  to-day,  of  all  days,  when  this 
little  youngster  has  stirred  all  my  yearnings  and  made  me  so 
unutterably  homesick.  (Santa  i&'ops  into  a  chair  and  sits 
with  his  head  in  his  hands.  Jdi.  creeps  up  to  him  and  finally 
puts  one  arm  shyly  about  his  neck,  Santa  lifts  him  into  his 
lap.)    I  don't  know  what  I'm  going  to  do,  little  man. 

Jim.     Won't  the  old  Syndicate  do  what  you  want  it  to? 

Santa.  No,  boy,  you've  hit  it.  It  won't  do  a  thing  I  want 
it  to. 

Jm.  Then,  why  don't  you  strike?  That's  what  folks  do 
when  other  people  won't  do  what  they  want  them  to. 

Santa.  I'll  do  it  1  I'll  do  it  I  They  can  do  nothing  with- 
out my  orders.  (Puts  Jdi.  down  hastily.)  I'll  just  send  off  a 
few  messages  that  will  put  things  where  the  Syndicate  will  find 
itself  somewhat  disarranged.  Here,  boy,  send  this  telegram  to 
Toy  Headquarters. 

Jim.    Wireless  would  reach  'em  quicker,  sir. 

Santa.  I'm  done  with  all  things  modem.  A  good  old- 
fashioned  telegram  will  do  for  me.  Besides,  the  Syndicate 
controb  all  the  wireless  lines  and  they  would  refuse  to  send  the 
message.  Here  it  is.  ''Do  no  further  work  unless  by  my 
special  orders.  Sell  no  goods.  Santa  Claus."  And  this  one 
to  the  Caretaker  of  the  Christmas  trees—''  Send  no  trees  to 
any  one  unless  ordered  over  my  signature.  Santa  Claus." 
And  this  to  all  the  agents  at  the  sub-stations — "  You  are  dis^ 
charged.  No  more  Christmases.  Santa  Claus."  (Exit 
Jim.  with  telegrams.  Santa  rushes  to  sc^Oy  opens  it  and 
takes  out  a  large  bundle.)  Whew  I  It  smells  dreadfully  of 
moth-balls.  But  a  good  swift  sleigh-ride  wiU  soon  cure  that. 
(Shakes  out  his  suit  and  puts  it  on.)  They  will  be  scHnewhat 
surprised  at  the  museum  when  they  find  "Case  C,  containing 
the  original  sleigh  of  Santa  Claus  "  empty,  I'll  be  bound. 

Enter  Jim.,  who  stands  amazed,  then  rushes  joyfully  to  Santa. 

Jim.  Oh,  how  splendid  you  are  I  If  you  only  had  the 
sleigh  and  the  reindeer. 

Santa  (catching  Jim.  upon  his  shoulder).  We'll  have  them 
soon,  my  boy.  First  to  the  park — ^then  to  the  museum.  Oh, 
but  it  will  seem  good  to  get  the  reins  in  my  hands  once  more. 
"  Now,  Dasher  I  now,  Dancer  I    now,   Prancer  and  Vixen  I 
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On,  Comet !  on>  Cupid!  on,  Donder  and  Blitzen "    I'm 

happy  once  more — I'm  free  !    The  Syndicated  Santa  Claus 
has  struck  I 

(As  they  dash  through  the  door) 
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Acrn 

SCENE. — A  corner  of  the  park.  Sturdy  pine  tree  growing  at 
right.  Evergreen  hedge  at  left  and  back.  Snow  on  hedge 
and  tree.  At  back,  partly  concealed  by  the  hedge,  are  the 
reindeer,  who  can  be  heard,  stamping  and  shaking  their  bells. 
The  sleigh  is  partly  visible.  It  is  a  moonlight  night  and  the 
stage  should  be  as  dark  as  possible.  As  the  characters  enter, 
it  may  be  lighted  a  little,  but  the  effect  of  moonlight  on  the 
snow  should  be  kept  as  much  as  possible. 

{Enter  Santa  and]iu.     They  are  clapping  their  arms  as  ^to 
warm  themselves. ) 

Santa.    Well,  sonny,  how  does  it  seem  to  get  home  again  ? 

Jim.  Pretty  idxr,  but  everybody  seems  awfully  glum  and 
cross,  somehow.  It  doesn't  seem  like  Christmas  Eve.  When 
we  rode  along  over  the  cities,  did  you  see  how  quiet  everything 
was  ?  And  in  all  those  windows  where  we  peeked,  I  didn't 
see  a  single  stocking  hanging  up,  did  you  ? 

Santa.  Why  should  we?  There  isn't  going  to  be  any 
Christmas,  you  know. 

Jim.  Yes,  I  know.  Seems  too  bad,  though.  Seems  all  the 
worse  since  I've  seen  your  house. 

Santa.    liked  it,  did  you? 

Jim.  I  guess  I  did.  I  liked  it  when  I  first  saw  it,  all  shut 
up,  but  when  we  came  away  I  could  hardly  bear  to  leave. 
Those  old  men  making  Noah's  Arks  were  so  nice  and  funny. 
I've  got  a  cow,  one  of  them  gave  me,  in  my  pocket  So  I'll 
have  one  Christmas  present  anyway. 

Santa.  Yes,  it  did  seem  good  to  get  back  to  the  old  home. 
Of  course,  things  were  a  bit  dusty  where  the  house  had  been 
shut  up  so  long,  but  we  soon  changed  that.  And  I  was  for- 
tunate to  get  all  the  old  workmen  back  again.  I  was  so  pleased 
to  see  their  joy  at  getting  to  work  again.  Poor  fellows,  they 
are  certainly  good  friends  of  mine.  And  they  do  fine  work. 
Strong  hand-made  toys,  made  on  honor  and  to  stand  all  sorts 
of  knocks  and  bumps  from  little  hand»— -none  of  your  cheap 
lo 
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machme  stuff.  I  wonder  what  has  been  going  on  here  while 
we  have  been  away.  It  does  seem  quiet — too  quiet,  almost. 
How  can  we  find  out  without  being  discovered  ? 

Jm.    I  hear  a  newsboy  now.     I'll  get  a  paper. 

Santa.  He  mustn't  see  me.  He  may  be  a  strike-breaktr 
or  a  picket  in  disguise — I'll  hide. 

(Santa  hides  behind  the  hedge.  WhistUng  is  heard^  C0mng 
nearer.  A  small  ragged  Nkwsboy  enters ^  calling  his  pa^ 
pers.    He  recognius  Jim.  and  greets  him  with  surprise.) 

NswsBOY.  Hullo,  Jimmie,  where  you  been  ?  Lost  yer  job, 
ain't  yer? 

Jim.     I've  been  away — on  a  trip. 

Newsboy  {scornfully).  Yes,  yer  have  I  Where?  Most 
likely,  when  yer  firm  bust  up  and  ye  lost  yer  job,  you'se  afraid 
to  go  home,  so  you'se  been  bunkin'  out. 

Jim.    What  do  you  mean — ^my  firm  bust  up  ? 

Newsboy.  Say,  where  you  been,  anyway?  On  de 
level,  don't  you  kuow  de  SanU  Glaus  Syndicate  has  gone  out 
o'  business? 

Jim.    Really? 

Newsboy.  Sure.  The  manager  struck  and  skipped,  and 
the  directors,  they  tried  to  run  it,  but  they  couldn't  get  no  toys 
nor  no  trees,  an'  all  the  managers  of  the  sub-stations  quit,  so 
they  had  to  go  out  o'  business. 

(Santa  has  been  gradually  creeping  nearer  and  nearer^  Us- 
tening  eagerly.) 

Jim.    What  are  folks  going  to  do  for  Christmas  ? 

Newsboy.  Ain't  goin'  to  have  any.  Can't.  They  can't 
find  Santa  Claus,  and  so  of  course  they  can't  have  any 
Christmas. 

Santa  {appearing  in  a  long,  dark  cloak,  which  concecUs  his 
suit).  I  thought  the  people  had  managed  these  many  years 
without  any  Santa  Claus.  Your  well-managed  Syndicate  has 
done  it  all,  I  understand  ? 

Newsboy.  Sure,  the  Syndicate  done  a  good  deal,  but,  you 
see,  we  all  knew  Santa  was  in  with  'em,  kind  o'  takin'  a  rest-up, 
as  it  were,  so  we  stood  for  a  good  many  t'ings  we  didn't  like. 
But  when  the  word  got  round  that  Santa  had  struck,  why,  we 
wouldn't  stand  fer  the  Syndicate  no  more. 
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Santa.  Do  tou  mean,  boy,  that  there  are  people  who  reallr 
want  Santa  Ciaus  and  the  old-fashicmcd  Christmas  bade 
again? 

Newsboy.    Sore  thing. 

Jill.    Perhaps  he'd  come  back  if  he  knew  that. 

Newsboy.  I  wish  he  would — I  t'ink  a  real  Christmas  tree 
would  be  fine.  But  I  got  to  be  goin'.  Me  business  will  suffer. 
So  long,  Jimmie.  So  k>ng,  old  man.  Wish  yer  Merry  Christ- 
mas, anyway.  l£xi/  Newsboy. 

Santa  (turning'  to  Jim.,  bewildered).  Do  you  suppose  he 
knows  what  he's  talking  about  ? 

Jim.  Of  course  he  does.  He's  sold  papers  three  years,  and 
he  knows  a  lot.  Why,  the  ward  politicians  speak  to  him.  But 
say,  you  are  going  to  have  a  Christmas,  aren't  you  ?  'Cause 
why  did  you  bring  all  those  things  in  the  sleigh  ? 

Santa.  Force  of  habit,  I  guess.  Thought  they  might  work 
in  handy.  You  never  can  tell  when  you  are  going  to  need 
things.  I  wish  I  knew  if  that  boy  really  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about.  Til  tell  you,  if  I  can  find  three  more  people 
who  really  miss  Christmas  and  want  it  back  again,  want  the 
merry  spirit  and  the  love  of  giving  and  the  gMxl  green  trees 
and  the  beautiful  holly — ^then  I'll  have  a  Christmas.  But  I 
don't  believe  there  are  three  people  in  all  this  world  who  care 
enough  about  me  to  want  idl  that.  Hark,  I  hear  voices—' 
come. 

(Santa  and  Jim.  crouch  beneath  the  tree.     Enter  a  man  and 
a  woman,  a  father  and  mother,) 

Mother.     I  wish  we  had  something  for  the  children. 

Father.  I  tried  everywhere,  Susie,  but  I  couldn't  buy  a 
single  present.  None  in  the  market  is  what  they  say  in  all  the 
stores. 

Mother.  It  isn't  so  much  the  presents,  though  of  course 
I'd  like  to  give  them  something.    But  I  want  a  tree  far  them. 

Father.    The  artificial 

Mother.  Don't  speak  of  them.  When  I  say  a  tree,  I  mean 
a  real  Christmas  tree.  A  thick,  beautiful,  fragrant  growing 
thing  like  that  one  over  there.  Bob,  I  suppose  we  could  not  go 
into  the  woods  and  cut  one  ? 

Father.  No,  dear,  I'm  afraid  not.  It's  all  in  the  reserva- 
tion, and  they  won't  allow  you  even  to  pick  flowers. 

Mother.    Well,  I'm  so  sorry.    Yet  I  can  tdl  them  about 
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Christmas  as  it  used  to  be.  They  know  the  story  now»  and 
I'll  teU  them  once  more  how  Santa  used  to  fill  my  stockings 
when  I  was  a  little  girl.  I  believe  I'll  let  them  hang  theirs  to- 
night, even  if  they  say  there  isn't  to  be  any  Christmas.  Some- 
how, here  in  the  park  among  the  evergreens  I  feel  as  if  Santa 
Claus  could  not  really  desert  us  on  Christmas  Eve.  Come, 
Bob,  we'll  go  home  and  hang  up  the  stockings. 

[^Exeunt  Father  and  Mother. 

Jim.  {to  Santa).  There's  two  folks  that's  pretty  sure  there's 
going  to  be  a  Christmas.  They  want  it  bad  enough,  and  so  do 
I,  and  we  make  three — you  promised  on  three. 

Santa.  I'll  fill  those  stockings  if  there  isn't  another  present 
ever  given.     I'm  glad  I  brought  some  extra  things  along. 

Jim.  Hush,  here  comes  somebody  else. .  (Enter  a  crowd 
of  children.  Jim.  comes  out  and  Joins  them.  During  the  fol- 
lowing conoersoHon  Santa  makes  frequent  trips  from  the 
sleigh  to  the  great  tree^  bringing  parcels.)  Hullo,  where  are 
you  going? 

Maud.  We're  hunting  for 'Santa  Claus — have  you  seen 
him? 

Jim.     Santa  Claus— who  is  he  ? 

Dick.     He's  the  man  that  gives  the  Christmas  presents. 

Jennie.  And  he's  struck,  so  we  can't  have  any  Christmas 
unless  we  can  find  him  and  persuade  him  to  come  back 
again. 

Jim.  I  thought  the  Syndicate  did  all  the  Christmas 
business. 

Dick.  Aw,  folks  used  to  think  so,  but  'twas  Santa  Claus  all 
the  time.  He  used  to  do  it  all  alone  when  my  pa  and  ma  were 
little,  and  it  was  ever  so  much  more  fun  then.  We're  going  to 
ask  him  if  he  won't  please  do  it  all  alone  again,  and  if  he  says 
he's  too  old  and  can't,  we're  going  to  tell  him  we'll  help 
him. 

Charue.  Yes,  we  want  him  to  come  back.  We  want  a 
Christmas  tree. 

Maud.  Yes,  and  we  want  him  to  bring  his  reindeer,  too. 
Those  reindeer  in  the  pailc  were  his,  and  when  he  struck,  he 
took  them  away  with  him. 

RuFUS.     I  want  to  see  him  go  down  a  chimney. 

(Jingling  hells  are  heard.") 

Dick.  I  hear  bells  now.  They  don't  allow  sleighs  in  this 
part  of  the  park. 
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BfAUD.    Perhaps  we  have  found  him. 
All.    Let's  look  1    Let's  look  I 

(7)^  scatter  about  and  soon  discover  the  reindeer  and  the 
sieight  which  is  now  empty.) 

Charue.     Hurrah  1     Here's  his  sleigh. 

Maud.    And  all  the  reindeer.     Aren't  they  lovely? 

RuFus.    Santa  Claus  can't  be  far  away. 

(Santa  appearing.  As  he  appears^  the  stc^e  is  brilliantly 
lighted.  The  tree  flashes  into  view,  gaily  decorated  and 
Hghted,  and  hung  with  gifts.     All  shout  with  rapture.) 

All.  Oh  !  oh !  Santa  Claus — Santa  Claus !  A  Christinas 
tree — a  Christmas  tree  1 

Enter  the  Mother  and  Father  and  the  Newsboy. 

Santa.  Yes,  it  is  Santa  Claus  and  a  Christmas  tree.  Oh, 
good  peoples-dear  people,  you  have  restored  my  faith  in  this 
old  earth  again.  I  find  I  have  more  friends  than  I  thought  I 
had. 

All.  Yes,  indeed,  we've  missed  jovl  dreadfully,  and  oh, 
Santa  Claus,  we  are  so  glad  you're  back  again. 

Santa.  Friends,  dear  friends,  it  warms  the  cockles  of  my 
old  heart.  I've  heard  all  the  good,  kind  things  you  have  said 
about  me,  and  I  have  sent  word  to  the  toy  factories  to  the 
Christmas-tree  store-houses,  and  already  the  spirit  of  Christmas 
is  spreading  over  the  land.  Never  again  will  I  try  to  abolish 
Christmas.  But  it  shall  go  on  in  the  good  old  way,  and  never, 
no,  never,  will  there  be  another  Syndicated  Santa  Claus.  (^To 
the  Mother.)  And  now,  please,  I  want  the  address  of  the 
house  where  those  stockings  are  hanging.  There  are  some 
toys  in  my  pack  that  won't  be  happy  till  they  are  nestling  in 
the  toes  of  those  very  stockings.  (^The  Mother  whispers  to 
him.)  Thank  you — bright  on  my  way.  I'm  off — this  is  my 
busy  day.  And  now  scatter — scatter,  all  of  you,  and  spread 
the  news.  Tell  all  the  children  to  hang  up  their  stockings. 
But  be  quick,  for  Christmas  Eve  is  on  us  and  I've  much  to  do. 
Here  is  your  tree — enjoy  it.  Get  your  friends  to  join  you,  and 
a  Merry  Christmas  to  you  all.     Good-bye — ^good-bye  ! 

All.  Good'bye,  good-bye,  dear  Santa  Claus  1  A  Merry 
Christmas! 
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{He  jumps  into  the  sleigh^  the  hells  jingle ^  he  calls  to  his  rein- 
deer ^  as  the  people  wave  and  shoutj) 

"  Now,  Dasher !  now,  Dancer !  now  Prancer  and  Vixen ! 
On,  Comet  1  on,  Cupid  1  on,  Donder  and  Blitzen " 

(His  voice  grows  fainter  as  he  vanishes  and) 
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ARRANGED  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "PRESTON  PAPERS.'- 


BIBLE  READINGS. 

Isaiah  53— entire. 
Luke  2 :  8-14. 

The  latter  may  be  given  as  a  concert  recitation  in  a  variety  of  ways: 

1.  By  class  of  boys  and  girls,  simply. 

2.  By  same,  girls  costumed  in  simple  white,  gilt  or  silver  crowns, 
or  band  with  star  in  front,  hair  crimped  or  waved  over  the  shoulders; 
boys  in  drapery  of  Palestine  shepherds,  with  crooks. 

3.  All  in  white  drapery  (sheets)  standing  on  pedestals,  with  wings. 

4.  Dressed  as  Jews  of  that  date. 

5.  All  together,  with  chorus  of  Angel  voices  from  gaUery  or  dUtant 
loom  in  appropriate  anthem. 


PANTOMIME. 
CHRISTMAS  SHOPPING. 


InoneBeenM, 


SUge  arranged  to  represent  variety  (or  "  99-cent "  )  store.  Se  sure 
that  the  •< counters"  come  nearer  together  at  the  rear  than  at  front  of 
stage,  to  give  right  perspective.  Long  tables  may  be  used,  behind 
which  the  clerks  stand.  Behind  them  are  shelves — may  be  arranged 
from  wooden  boxes  set  in  tiers— filled  with  Christmas  goods.  Placard 
on  outside  curtain,  or  at  side  of  front,  with  '<  Holiday  Goods," 
<* Christmas  stt  Our  Store"  or  some  similar  legend  in  large  letters. 
Clerks  may  be  both  boys  and  girls;  ''check"  and  "cash"  ditto; 
floor  walker  (near  front)  a  boy  with  moustache  put  on,  long  trousers, 
frock  coat,  etc.;  at  a  desk  in  rear  is  cashier  making  change  constantly; 
near  her  a  *<bnndler"  boy  at  table  tying  up  packages;  book-keeper 
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at  work  on  ledger;  sboppen,  both  lezet,  in  out-of-door  costume. 
They  come  in  covered  with  snow  (white,  soft  peper,  torn  into  bits) 
which  they  shake  off  with  various  degrees  of  caution,  and  then  **shop." 
Some  take  a  long  time  to  decide  on  what  they  get ;  some  puchase  bat 
one  article,  while  a  few  go  away  without  having  done  anything 
than  look  at  everything,  ask  the  price,  and  be  a  general  nuisance 
in  real  life.  Shoppers  may  represent  man  and  wife;  farmer;  young 
lady;  two  young  men;  several  children,  and  others  mi  4b(.— according 
to  talent  and  platform. 

N.  B.  Introduce  as  many  humorous  episodes  as  possible — such  as 
can  be  adapted  to  just  your  locality.  Us€  0ngiMaUiy  in  filling  in  thb 
•ntline. 


CHRISTMAS  BELLS. 


HlMBY  WAD6W6rTH  LONOnUOW. 

I  heard  the  bells  on  Christmas  Day 
Their  old  familiar  carols  play. 

And  wild  and  sweet 

The  words  repeat 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men  I 

And  thought  how,  as  the  day  had  come, 
And  belfries  of  all  Christendom 

Had  rolled  along 

The  unbroken  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men  1 
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Till  ringing,  singing  on  its  way, 

The  world  revolved  from  night  to  day, 

A  voice,  a  chime, 

A  chant  sublime 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men  1 

But  in  despair  I  bowed  my  head, 
''There  is  no  peace  on  earth/'  I  said, 

For  hate  is  strong, 

And  mocks  the  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men ! 

Then  pealed  the  bells  more  loud  and  deep, 
''God  is  not  dead,  nor  doth  He  sleep! 

The  wrong  shall  fail, 

The  right  prevail, 
With  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men." 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Let  some  one  hold  a  triangle  (behind  the  cnrtain  or  in  an  adjoining 
room,  with  an  open  door)  striking  it  softly,  andm  timet  on  the  words 
** peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men." 
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THE  PRINCE  OF  LIFE. 


BY  FUD  W.  Ross,  Rochbshr.  N.  Y. 


Still  night  was  on  Judea's  land — 

Long  ages  since  have  gone ; 
A  patient  little  shepherd  band 

Was  waiting  for  the  dawn. 
The  weary  throng  to  rest  gave  way; 

All  nature  seemed  to  sleep^- 
As  oft  the  billows  cease  their  play 

Ere  tempests  rock  the  deep. 

Then  watched  the  shepherds  there  alone. 

When,  in  the  shades  of  night, 
A  Vision  fair  upon  them  shone 

With  Tzys  of  holy  light 
At  first  they  shrank  with  mortal  fear 

Before  the  stranger's  face ; 
But  spake  the  Angel  words  of  cheer 

For  all  the  human  race. 

Fear  not,  ye  men  I  for  lo,  I  bring 
Good  tidings — of  Christ's  birdi. 

To-day  is  bom  a  Savior,  King, 
The  Prince  of  Life  and  Earth  I 
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A  manger  is  the  monarch's  bed — 

In  swaddling  vestments  curled 
Behold  creation's  Mighty  Head  I 

Redeemer  of  the  World ! 

Then  came  great  choirs  from  heaven's  band 

How  joyful  their  refrain ! 
How  firmly  did  God's  promise  stand  I 

Naught  doeth  He  in  vain. 
The  scene  of  grandeur  quickly  passed, 

Their  earthly  mission  done, 
The  shepherds  went  with  purpose  fast 

To  find  the  little  one. 

No  kings  nor  princes  came  to  see 

This  wondrous  Little  Child 
But  wise  men  sought  Him  out  with  glee ; 

Upon  Him  prophets  smiled. 

;ie  4c  4c  He 

Great  nobles  lived  when  Christ  was  bom, 

Their  record  did  not  last. 
His  name  shall  evermore  adorn 

The  Present  and  the  Past 
Great  nations,  since,  their  course  have  run 

Their  annals  fainter  grow. 
But  Christ  can  never  be  outdone, 

Time's  ravage  never  know. 
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THE  STORY  KATHIE   TOLD. 

Now  stay  right  still  and  listen,  kitty-cat,  and  I'll 
tell  you  a  story. 

Once  there  was  a  little  girl. 

She  was  a  pretty  good  little  girl,  and  minded  her 
papa 'n' mamma  and  everything^  they  said,  only  some- 
times she  didn't,  and  then  she  was  naughty ;  but  she 
was  always  sorry,  and  said  she  wouldn't  do  so  any 
more,  and  her  mamma'd  forgive  her. 

So  she  was  going  to  hang  up  her  stocking. 

"You'll  have  to  be  pretty  good,  'lest  'twon't  be 
filled,"   said  her  mamma. 

'*  Less  maybe  there'll  be  a  big  bunch  of  sticks  in  it," 
said  her  papa. 

Do  you  think  that's  a  nice  way  to  talk,  kitty-cat  ? 
I  don't. 

So  the  little  girl  was  as  good  as  she  could  be,  'less 
she  was  bigger,  and  didn't  cry  and  slap  her  little  sister 
hardly  any  be  tall,  and  always  minded  her  mamma 
when  she  came  where  the  chimney  was,  'specially  much. 

So  she  hung  up  her  stocking. 

And  in  the  night  she  got  awake,  kitty>cat,  and 
wanted  it  to  come  morning ;  but  in  the  morning  she 
didn't  get  awake  till  'twas  all  sunshiny  out  doors. 

Then  she  ran  quick  as  she  could  to  look  at  her 
stocking  where  she'd  hung  it;  and  tru's  you  live  kitty- 
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cat,  there  wasn't  the  leastest  thing  in  it — ^not  the  leastest 
little  mite  of  a  scrimp. 

Oh,  the  little  girl  felt  dreadfully.  How'd  you  feel, 
s'pose  it  had  been  you,  kitty-cat? 

She  'menced  to  cry,  the  little  girl  did,  and  she  kept 

going  harder  'n'  harder,  till  by'mby  she  screeched  orfly, 

and  her  mamma  came  running  to  see  what  the  matter 

was. 

"Mercy  me,"  said  her  mamma.     "Look  over  by 

the  windo'  'fore  you  do  that  any  more,  Kathie." 

That  little  girl's  name  was  Kathie,  too,  kitty-cat,  just 
the  same's  mine. 

So  she  looked  over  by  the  window,  the  way  her 
mamma  said,  and  oh,  there  was  the  loveliest  dolly 
house  you  ever  saw  in  all  your  bom  life. 

It  had  curtains  to  pull  to  the  sides  when  you  wanted 
to  play  and  pull  in  front  when  you  didn't. 

There  was  a  bed-room,  kitty-cat,  and  a  'dinner-room 
and  a  kitchen  and  a  parlor  and  they  all  had  carpets  on. 

And  there  was  the  sweetest  dolly  in  the  parlor,  all 
dressed  up  in  blue  silk.  Oh,  dear.  And  a  penano  to 
play  real  little  tunes  on,  and  a  rocking  chair,  and  oh, 
kitty-cat,  I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  half  about  it. 

I  can't  about  the  bed-room  either,  nor  the  dinner 
room. 

But  the  kitchen  was  the  very  bestest  of  all.  There 
was  a  stove — a  teenty  tonty  mite  of  a  one,  kitty-cat. 
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with  dishes  just  'zackly  like  mamma's  only  littler,  of 
course,  and  fry  pans  and  everything;  and  spoons  to 
stir  with,  and  a  rolling  pin  and  two  little  cutters-out» 
and  the  darlingest  baker-sheet  ever  you  saw. 

And  the  first  thing  that  little  girl  did  was  to  make 
some  teenty  mites  of  cookies,  'cause  her  mamma  let 
her;  and  if  you'll  come  right  down  stairs,  kitty-cat,  I'll 
give  you  one. 

Cause  I  was  that  little  girl,  kitty-cat,  all  the  time. 

A.    C     Ha    S» 

SUGGBSnONS. 

This  tOMj  be  given  as  a  pantomine,  to  accompany  the  reading — or 
as  a  recitation  by  a  little  girl  who  sits  in  a  low  rocker,  addr^sing 
her  cat  which  she  holds  in  her  lap.  The  tone  should  be  childlike 
and  the  whole  thing  simply  given. 


CHRISTMAS  BELLS. 

(JSUiteUd,) 

Ring,  Christmas  bells  I 

Ring,  merrily  ring. 
Ring  tidings  of  great  love ; 

The  love  of  men 

To  men  again 
Resembling  that  above. 
Tell  the  tale  of  generous  deed 
By  prosperous  man,  to  man  of  need. 
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Ring,  Christmas  bells  I 

Ring,  cheerily  ring. 
Ring  tidings  of  great  peace. 

Of  wrong  act  righted, 

Friends  re-united; 
Ring  unkind  thoughts  surcease. 
Tell  the  story  of  wrongs  forgiven, 
For  the  sake  of  Christ  in  heaven. 

Ring  Christmas  bells  I 

Ring,  happily  ring. 
Ring  news  of  love  divine, 

Of  faith  renewed, 

Bad  deeds  eschewed, 
In  the  sweet  Christmas  time. 
Tell  the  story  of  man's  salvation; 
Ring  loud  the  Christmas  proclamation, 
Sound  it  forth  cheerily  once  again : 
Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men. 

SUGGBSnONS. 

The  above  makes  a  beautiful   Concert  Recitation  and  tbe  class 
should  be  arranged  according  to  *<  register,"  as  in  a  quartette. 

Mbthod.  Sopranos  recite  the  first  two  lines.  All  give  third  line. 
One  with  specially  pure,  clear  voice,  recite  the  rest  of  thestanxa.  All 
repeat  first  two  lines.  First  two  lines  of  next  stansa  taken  by. 
"tenors."  Remaining  lines  by  voice  of  great  sweetness  and  with  le« 
gato  movement.  All  repeat  the  first  two  lines.  Altos  and  bassos 
Uke  the  first  two  lines  of  last  stansa,  dividing  the  rest  between  two 
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voices  of  great  power  and  imoothness.     All  repeat  the  first  two  lines 
and  last. 

N.  B.  Ring  the  word  '<  ring  ''prolonging  the  word  on  the  "ing  " 
sound,  the  last  time  it  is  given  on  each  stanza.  Let  the  last  line,  the  last 
time,  be  given  special  reference  to  musical  effect,  and  if  it  can  be 
echoed /toffu/MM  it  is  all  the  more  beautiful. 


THE  LADY  JUDITH'S  VISION. 


Mas.  E.  V.  Wilson. 


It  was  Christmas  morning,  the  bells  tolled  loud  ana  clear. 

Awake,  awake  I  oh,  sleepers !  Christmas  Day  is  here ! ! 

Awake,  awake !  This  morn  we  bring  to  you  again 

This  message  down  from  heaven :  On  earth  peace,  good 
will  to  men. 

Within  her  curtained  chamber,  the  Lady  Judith  heard, 

But  in  her  aching  bosom  no  chord  responsive  stirred, 

Though  on  the  wall  before  her  an  ancient  picture  hung 

In  which  the  infant    Jesus  to  his  "blessed  Mother'' 
clung. 

She  sees  the  Son  and  mother.     She  hears  the  josrful 
bells— 

And  her  heart  grows  hard  and  bitter,  as  the  tide  of 
memory  swells. 

"  And  what  to  me  is  Mary's  Son,"  she  cries  in  anguish 
wild, 

While  on  my  darling's  little  grave  the  winter's  snows 
are  piled  ? 
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**  And  what  to  me  are  Christinas  bells,  when  I  no  more 
may  hear 

The  voice  that  all  my  music  made,  fall  on  my  longing 
ear?" 

Then  sudden  silence  ^  filled  the  room ;  a  silence  so  pro- 
found, 

My  Lady,  awe-struck,  raised  her  head  aad  wondering 
looked  around. 

No  more  four  walls  confined  her  gaze ;  before  her,  far 

and  wide, 
She  saw  a  beauteous  valley  spread,  with  hills  on  either 

side. 
Amid  the  verdant  grasses  clear  streams  of  water  strayed ; 

And  trees,  with  sweet  fruits  laden,  a  pleasant  shadow 
made. 

Fair  temples  crowned  the  lovely  slopes,  bright  flowers 

bloomed  everywhere. 
And  birds  with  brilliant  plumage  with  music  filled  the  air* 

But  now  among  the  flowers  and  underneath  the  trees 

And  floating  in  the  crystal  floods,  what  is  it  my  Lady 

sees? 
Can  they  be  earthly  children,  or  are  they  angels  bright, 

These  happy  little  creatures,  all  robed  in  spotless  white? 

And  now  the  childish  voices  in  sweetest  singing  blend. 

*'  All  hail !     All  hail ! "  they  joyful  cry,  "He  comes, 

the  children's  Friend ! " 
And  walking  in  the  valley  she  sees  a  noble  form. 

These  happy  children  leave  their  play,  and  all  around 
Him  swarm. 
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They  clasp  His  hands,  His  garments ;  they  cling  about 

His  feet, 
And  lift  to  Him  their  dewy  lips  to  give  Him  kisses 

sweet 
But  one  among  their  number,  in  silence  walked,  apart. 

The  tears  fell  slowly  from  his  eyes,  and  sobs  welled 
from  his  heart. 

And  the  Lady  Judith  wondered,  ' '  Why  is  the  child  so 
sad, 

When  all  his  little  playmates  seem  so  full  of  life  and 
glad?" 

And  Lord  Christ,  looking  tenderly  on  all  the  children, 
smiled, 

As  He  held  His  arms  extended  toward  the  little,  griev- 
ing child. 

And  soon  the  shining  golden  head  is  to  His  bosom 
pressed. 

Why  grieves  thus  my  Lady's  heart,  within  her  throb- 
bing breast? 

As  thus  she  murmurs  to  herself,  unheard  by  all  save  One, 

^'Ahl  my  darling  mourns  his  mother,  in  the  arms  of 
Mary's  Son  I" 

But  the  little  one  is  speaking,  and  she  eager  bends  to 

hear, 
For  the  rosy  lips  are  pressing  closely  to  the  Savior's 

listening  ear. 
"  Dear  Christ,"  they  trembling  whisper,  '*  will  you  not 

let  me  go 
To  comfort  my  poor  mother  ?  I  hear  her  grieving  so. 
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Oh  I  let  me  go  and  tell  her  how  blest  the  children  be 

Who  are  brought  from  earth  to  heaven,  to  live  and  love 
with  thee." 

And  she  heard  the  dear  Christ  answer:     '^If  you  go 

back  again, 
You  must  stay  the  time  allotted  unto  the  sons  of  men. 

You  must  share  their  bitter  sorrows,  mayhap  their 
shame  and  sin, 

And  pray  and  weep  for  heaven's  rest,  ere  you  can  enter 
m. 

And  sobbing  still,   the  child  replied :     ' '  My  mother 

loves  me  so  I 
I  hear  her  crying  day  and  night.    Dear  Christ,  you'll  let 

me  go?" 
The  Savior  kissed  him  lovingly,  then  placed  Him  on  the 

ground. 
While    all   the  children,  wondering,  in  silence  stood 

around 

**  rU  take  you  to  your  mother  now,"  He  said,  and  led 
the  way. 

The  Lady  Judith  shrieked  aloud,  "Oh,  stay!  My 
darling,  stay! 

I  would  not  have  you  back  again."  At  once  my  Lady 
woke, 

And  now  the  Christmas  bells  again  the  chamber's  still- 
ness broke. 
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Again  four  walls  confined  her  gaze,  and  Mary's  pu 
face 

Looked  down  with  yearning  tenderness  from  its 
place. 

A  moment  wrapped  in  thought  she  lay ;  then,  spring- 
ing from  her  bed 

''Haill  blessed  Mother,  blessed  Son,  hail  I  this  Christ- 
mas mom  "  she  said. 

She  dressed  herself  in  richest  robes  and  called  her  serv- 
ants all. 

''  Make  haste/'  she  cried;  light  glowing  fires  and  deck 
the  banquet  hall. 

Go  forth,  and  bring  in  the  children  ;  bring  every  child 
you  meet ; 

Search  all  the  city's  bywa3rs.  Search  every  lane  and 
street 

"Look  for  the  homeless,  friendless;  for  every  little  one 
Is  dear  to  me  for  Jesus'  sake  and  for  my  own  dear  son 
Who  dwells  with  Him  in  heaven  and  happy  can  not  be, 
Because — O,  Christ  I  Have  pity !  I — ^because  of  sinful 
me !  I  " 

Then  loudly  rang  the  castle  bells ;  and  soon,  fi-om  far 

and  near, 
The  children  came,  and  laughed  and  sang  and  joined 

the  Christmas  cheer 
That  night,  as  on  her  pillow  the  Lady  Judith  lay, 
A  light  shone  all  around  her,  like  the  brightness  of  the 

day. 
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And  she  saw  the  happy  valley ;  and  heard  the  children 

sing: 
"  He  comes,  He  comes  I     The  children's  Friend  !     He 

comes,  our  Lord  and  King !  '* 
And  akin  to  pain  the  rapture  that  filled  the  mother's 

breast, 
As  the  voice  she  knew  rang  sweeter,  and  for  her  above 

the  rest. 

'Twas  the  voice  of  the  beloved,  and  she  knew  no  sorrow 
now 

Weighed  on  the  tender  little  heart,  or  dimmed  his  shin> 
ingbrow. 

And  evermore  she  walked  content,  along  life's  thorny 
road. 

With  heart  upraised  in  thankfuUness  to  where  her  child 
abode. 

And  evermore  on  Christmas,  when  she  heard  the  joy 
bells  ring, 

''All  hail!"  she  cried,  ''our  blessed  Lord,  the  child- 
ren's Friend  and  King. " 

TABLEAU. 
GSTTING  THE  TREE  EEADY. 

Tree  in  background,  partly  decorated  with  popped  com,  gilt  and 
siWer  stars,  gifts,  etc. 

In  foreground  some  are  winding  eTcrgreens,  some  stringing  popped 
corn,  some  writing  labels  for  gifts  that  are  lying  around  on  the  tables, 
chairs,  floor,  etc. 

Ingenuity  in  grouping  will  produce  realistic  effects.  Dcn'i  avwd 
tke  stage  with  too  many  performers. 

This  may  be  given  as  a  pantomime. 
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SWIPSEY'S  CHRISTMAS  DINNER. 


EOVAKD  MaISHAU. 


There  wasn't  very  much  on  the  table — ^in  fact  it  wasn't 
very  much  of  a  table,  being  made  of  a  dry  goods  box 
stood  on  its  side.  The  room  belonged  to  the  grocer, 
but  he  had  told  them  they  could  have  the  use  of  it  for 
Christmas  night.  In  the  comer  there  was  a  little  cracked 
stove,  which  was  so  hot  that  it  shone  like  a  big  lump  of 
Christmas  cheer  in  the  semi-darkness. 

Pretty  soon  **  Swipsey  "  came  in  out  of  the  rear  of 
the  city  street.  He  had  a  few  unsold  papers  under  one 
arm,  and  a  small,  a  very  small,  bundle  under  the  other. 
With  him  was  his  sister  Suze.  They  were  orphans,  try- 
ing to  make  their  own  way.  She  had  had  good  luck 
and  had  sold  all  her  papers .  She  took  what  was  left  of 
Swipsey's  stock  and  spread  a  nice  clean  one  over  the 
dry  goods  box.     Then  he  unrolled  his  bundle. 

'*  Oh,  Swipsey  I"  said  the  girl. 

There  was  a  can  of  cooked  canned  beef,  and  a  little 
box  of  figs. 

Pretty  soon  the  others  began  to  come  in.  There 
was  ' '  Mickey  "  with  a  little  packet  of  coffee,  some  sugar, 
and  (what  luck  I)  some  cabbage  that  the  apple- woman 
on  the  comer  had  cooked  and  given  him,  with  big  tears 
in  her  honest,  Irish  eyes,  when  he  told  her  about  the 
dinner. 
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'^It  ain't  much,  Mickey/'  she  said,  ''but  may  the 
howly  saints  make  it  taste  as  relishin'  as  if  it  was  as  big 
as  a  barn,  and  cooked  in  agowld  skillet  1" 

There  were  five  charter  members  of  the  dinner  party, 
so  to  speak.  **  Rocks  "  (so  named  from  his  manner  of 
defending  himself  in  his  frequent  ^'  scraps")  came  into 
the  room  next.  He,  too,  had  a  little  bundle,  which  was 
undone  with  due  ceremony. 

When  Piper  came  in,  he  stopped  a  minute,  just 
inside  the  threshold,  and  held  the  door  open  while  he 
beckoned  to  some  one  on  the  outside.  "C'monin," 
said  he;  **  the  fellers  '11  all  be  glad  to  see  you." 

Then  entered  a  little  fellow  not  more  than  six  years 
old.  He  was  very  much  embarrassed,  and  held  his 
fingers  to  his  lips.  Piper,  by  the  way  of  introduction, 
said: 

*'  Fellers  and  Suze — this  'ere  little  cove  (Piper  himself 
was  a  big  cove,  having  seen  thirteen  years,  and  being 
the  oldest  member  of  the  dinner  party)  is  comin'  to  our 
Chrismuss.  He's  just  gone  into  the  paper  sellin'  biz, 
an'  he  an't  got  no  boodle.  I'm  a  takin'  care  o'  him  till 
he  gits  started.  See  ?  "  For  a  minute  an  embarrassed 
silence  hung  over  the  little  group.  Then  the  little  peo- 
ple opened  their  hearts  to  the  new  comer  (and  they 
were  big  hearts  for  such  very  small  bodies)  and  he  was 
one  of  their  dinner  party. 

Piper  explained  to  him : 
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"You  see"  said  Piper,  "we  fellers  an'  Suze  had 
heard  a  lot  about  Chrismuss.  We  don'  know  'gzady 
what  it  is ;  but  we  do  know  that  everybody  what  is  any- 
body has  a  Chrismuss  dinner.  So  we  jes'  chipped  in 
and — and  (waving  his  hand  around  the  room)  here  y' 
are. 

"But  I  ain't  chipped  in  "  said  the  new  comer. 

"  Well,  wot  if  ye  ain't?  y'  can  next  time."  So  that 
was  settled.  Suze  in  the  meantime  had  produced  a  pail 
from  somewhere,  and  an  old  pan  from  somewhere  else; 
and  some  broken  crockery  from  still  another  place. 

"  Youz'U  make  the  coffee,  and  warm  the  cabbage  'n* 
meat,  darlint/'  said  Mickey.  "Yezarethe  only  wo- 
man here."     So  Suze  went  at  it. 

It  wasn't  long  before  everything  was  ready,  and  they 
gathered  around  the  box.  The  savory  odor  from  the 
coffee-pot  and  stew-pan  had  tickled  the  twelve  little  nos- 
trils and  the  six  little  mouths  were  as  eager  to  taste  the 
poor  little  dinner  as  ever  yours  was  to  pick  your  succu- 
lent Christmas  turkey  bones. 

They  fell  to,  at  once.  "I'm  'fraid  the  coffee  ain't 
very  good,"  said  Suze.  But  she  smiled  the  satisfied 
smile  that  every  housewife  smiles  while  decrying  her 
own  dainties,  and  was  much  as  pleased  as  ever  you  were, 
my  fine  lady,  in  similar  circumstance,  when  Rocks  ex- 
claimed in  answer. 

"  Finer  'n  Delmonico's,  I'll  bet! " 
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Before  long  the  dinner  had  been  eaten.  They  sat 
around  the  table  for  awhile,  and  the  little  six-year  old 
fell  asleep  with  his  head  on  Suze's  knees.  She  passed 
her  fingers  lovingly  over  the  little  fellow's  forehead,  and 
by  and  by  leaned  over  and  kissed  him. 

'' Yez  give  us  a  bully  Chrismuss,  Suze/'  said  Mickey, 
when  at  last  the  little  party  broke  up ;  and  fi^om  the 
throats  of  all  the  guests  rang  out  in  chorus,  ' '  You  bet !" 

CHRISTMAS  STATUARY. 

Fignres  are  to  be  all  draped  with  sheets,  unless  otherwise  specified, 
arms  bare ;  eyes  closed ;  faces  powdered ;  wigs  (whiskers  also,  when 
used  at  all)  of  course  white  yarn. 

Kino  Christmas.  On  pedestal  made  of  large  box  covered  with 
white  cloth  or  paper.  Large  crown  of  stiff,  white  paper ;  hair  some- 
what long  and  very  thick ;  beard ;  basket  covered  with  white,  in  out- 
stretched right  hand,  drapery  falling  loosely  over  the  right  arm ;  tur- 
key, powdered  with  flour  in  left  hand. 

The  Christmas  Doiis.  Children  of  yarious  sixes,  in  more  or  less 
elaborate  costumes  of  white,  representing  girls,  boys,  and  babies  in 
long  clothes. 

Thi  Christmas  Angel,  A  young  lady  with  large  wings,  ample 
drapery,  blowing  trumpet  of  white  bristol  board.  Poise  in  this 
should  be  very  carefully  looked  after — grace  being  indispensable  to 
fine  effect ;  star  on  forehead ;  all  this  figure  may  be  sprinkled  with 
diamond  dust. 

Christmas  Messenger,  Two  little  children  in  out  of  door  costumes 
(of  white — may  be  paper,  tissue  or  other  soft  paper)  carrying  a  large 
basket  between  them,  packages  and  basket  covered  with  white. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 


J.  G.  Holland. 


There's  a  song  in  the  air  I 

There's  a  star  in  the  sky ! 
There's  a  mother's  deep  prayer 
And  a  baby's  low  cry  I 
And  the  star  rains  its  fire,  while  the  Beautiful  sing. 
For  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  cradles  a  King. 

There's  a  tumult  of  joy 

O'er  the  wonderful  birth ; 
For  the  virgin's  sweet  boy 
Is  the  Lord  of  the  earth. 
Aye,  the  star  rains  its  fire,  and  the  Beautiful  sing. 
For  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  cradles  a  King  1 

In  the  light  of  that  star 

Lay  the  ages  impearled. 
And  the  song  from  afar 
Has  swept  over  the  world. 
Every  hearth  is  afiame,  and  the  Beautiful  sing 
In  the  homes  of  the  nations  that  Jesus  is  King. 

We  rejoice  in  the  light, 

And  we  echo  the  song 
That  comes  down  through  the  night 
From  the  heavenly  throng. 
Aye  I  we  shout  to  the  lovely  evangel  they  bring, 
And  we  greet  in  his  cradle  our  Savior  and  King ! 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  GUEST. 


Hhlbn  Amgbll  Goodwin. 


Night  in  the  Baron's  castle, 

Night  on  the  windy  moor ; 
The  best  of  nights  for  the  very  rich, 
And  the?  very  worst  for  the  poor. 
For  the  yule-log  blazed  in  the  ancient  hold. 
And  the  beggar  shrank  from  the  biting  cold. 

The  Baron's  only  daughter, 

The  little  Lady  Grace, 
Was  better  dressed  than  any  guest, 
And  fairer  in  the  face. 
But  never  a  thought  of  pride  had  she, 
As  they  gaily  danced  'round  the  Christmas  tree. 

When  lo  I  an  ill-clad  stranger 

Stood  in  the  firelight's  glow. 
His  head  was  bare,  his  golden  hair 
All  wet  with  melting  snow. 
*'  Whence  comest  thou  ?  "  the  children  cried — 
But  only  a  dim,  sweet  smile  replied. 

*'  It  is  the  little  Christ  Child," 
Low  spake  the  Lady  Grace. 
**  I  dreamed  last  night  that  a  halo  bright 
Shone  'round  that  very  face. 
And  He  said :  'Be  sure  you  have  eyes  to  see, 
For  I  shall  stand  by  your  Christmas  tree.' 
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''  So  when  they  spread  the  table 

A  chair  I  bade  them  set 
At  my  right  hand,  for  a  guest  more  grand 
Than  all  assembled  yet. 
And  my  mother  said,  when  the  servants  smiled . 
*Tis  the  second  sight.     Obey  the  child.  *  *' 

Then  all  the  noisy  children 
Were  silent  for  a  space ; 
But  no  one  heard  him  speak  a  word 
Though  the  smile  grew  on  his  face. 
Till  they  saw  a  halo,  pure  and  faint, 
'Round  the  stranger's  head,  like  a  pictured  saint 

In  strides  the  stately  Baron 

To  view  the  children's  cheer. 
*' Who  has  the  place  by  the  Lady  Grace? 
How  came  this  beggar  here  ?" 
Said  the  Lady  Grace :      "God  pardon  thee  I 
The  little  Christ-Child  dines  with  me." 

The  Baron  staggers  backward 
And  smites  upon  his  breast. 
Before  him  stands,  with  clasped  hands, 
One  more  unbidden  guest. 
"  Hast  now  come  back  here  from  the  dead, 
Grace,  my  sister  Grace  ?  "  he  said. 
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"They  told  you  falsely,  brother; 

Seven  years  ago  to-day, 
With  a  father's  blame  and  a  blighted  name 
I  left  the  castle  gray. 
But  at  Christmas  time  of  every  year 
I  have  stood  outside  and  seen  you  here. 

'*  My  boy  comes  always  with  me, 
Or  else  I  could  not  come. 
He  will  ever  be  like  a  babe  to  me, 
For  he  is  deaf  and  dumb. 
He  slipped  from  sight  when  my  head  was  bowed. 
And  I  saw  him  next  in  the  youthful  crowd. 

''Among the  happy  children 

I  left  my  smiling  boy 
For  light  and  heat  and  enough  to  eat 
Are  all  he  can  enjoy. 
But  I'll  take  him  now  and  go  away 
And  come  no  more  on  Christmas-Day.'* 

"Nay  then,"  replied  the  Baron; 

"Thou  shalt  not  go  again. 
Thy  seven  years  of  toil  and  tears 
Aftiid  the  scorn  of  men 
Are  enough,  insooth,  for  a  life  time  long. 
And  we've  all  done  wrong;  we've  all  done  wrong." 
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There  followed  hearty  greeting 

Where  people  wept  and  smiled ;  1 

And  the  Lady  Grace,  with  a  warm  embrace. 
Welcomed  the  silent  child. 
But  she  wept  that  night  on  her  mother's  breast 
That  the  Christ-Child  had  not  been  her  guest 

''Nay  grieve  thee  not,  my  daughter. 

The  Christ  of  God  has  come. 
But  he  chose  to  speak  through  a  woman,  weak, 
And  a  child  who  is  deaf  and  dumb. 
'  And  as  ye  have  done '  in  the  Book,  saith  He, 
'To  the  least  of  mine,  ye  have  done  to  me.'" 

SUGGKSnOHS. 

This  poem  may  be  given  with  moTing  tableaux  and  a  fine  effect 
produced.  The  scene  should  show  the  banquet  table,  guests,  Baron, 
Little  Lady  Grace,  her  mother,  the  deaf  mute  child  and  his  mother, 
each  following  the  moTement  of  the  poem,  at  the  proper  place. 

The  reading  should  be  given  feelingly,  but  without  affectation — 
either  with  or  without  the  tableaux. 


KITTIB  TO  SANTA  GLAUS. 

Jolly  old  Kriss,  what  a  fellow  you  are 

Riding  all  over  the  world  in  the  air, 

Sliding  down  chimneys  through  ashes  and  smoke. 

Fur-covered  Kriss,  you're  a  regular  joke. 
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How  do  you  manage  to  carry  such  loads  ? 
How  do  you  manage  to  keep  the  right  roads  ? 
How  do  you  know  all  the  good  girls  and  boys? 
Why  don't  we  wake  with  your  clatter  and  noise? 

How  can  you  guess  what  we  all  like  best? 
How  can  you  please  all  the  birds  in  the  nest? 
What  are  you  doing  the  rest  of  the  year? 
Sleeping,  I  s'pose,  with  your  little  reindeer. 

If  I  thought  you'd  appear  with  a  shout  and  a  caper, 
Jolly  and  fat  like  the  one  in  the  paper, 
I'd  keep  awake;  but  I  know  that  you  stay, 
When  children  are  watching,  quite  out  of  the  way. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

The  above  may  be  recited  by  a  little  girl  or  boy,  at  any  entertain- 
ment where  Santa  Claus  is  to  appear.  The  child  should  do  this  in  a 
simple,  conversational  tone,  while  S.  C.  moves  from  place  to  place, 
decorating  the  tree,  filling  stockings  or  loading  np.  Ftm  may  be 
£9iUn  out  ofihU* 


THE  DRIVER'S  CHRISTMAS. 


BY  Mrs.  m.  L.  Raynb. 


''Yes,  sir,  it  is  a  pleasant  time,  as  you  say,  for 
many  folks ;  and  it  is  a  good  work  for  those  who  have 
their  fill  of  happiness  and  to  spare,  to  look  them  up 
that  are  less  fortunate.     It  seems  now  to  me,  as  if  I 
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never  want  to  hear  of  Christmas  and  its  pleasures, 
without  wishing  myself  dead." 

''You  see  it's  only  one  man's  experience,  but  there's 
plenty  like  it  in  the  world.  No,  I  don't  mind  telling 
you ;  it  can't  make  it  any  harder.  Kitty — ^that's  my 
wife,  sir — ^and  I  were  young  and  strangers  when  we 
came  out  West  to  start  in  life ;  and  she  was  kind  of  deli- 
cate and  not  used  to  roughing  it,  while  I  was  a  farmer's 
son  and  was  more  accustomed  to  hard  fare.  I  never 
could  tell  how  Kitty  loved  me  first,  or  why  she  ever 
loved  me  at  all,  poor  girl;  but  we  were  in  love  with 
each  other  from  the  time  we  attended  the  district  school 
together,  and  I  was  only  too  happy  when  she  promised 
to  be  my  wife;  and  though  her  folks  were  unwilling, 
and  tried  to  make  a  lady  of  her — ^she  was  one  always, 
God  bless  her — we  were  married  at  last  with  their  full 
consent  and  came  West  to  live. 

''Maybe  you  have  heard  of  misfortune  following  a 
man,  sir|;  well,  I  was  that  man.  We  had  enough  be- 
tween us  to  start  a  neat  little  business,  and  were  get- 
ting on  nicely,  when,  in  one  night,  it  burned  down, 
and  not  a  penny  of  insurance.  Then  I  got  a  situation 
in  a  store,  and  baby  Kitty  was  bom  and  died,  and  that 
made  my  wife  low-spirited,  and  she  was  not  over 
strong ;  and  last  winter,  you  will  remember,  was  a  hard 
one.  I  wanted  her  to  go  home  and  stay  a  bit,  and  be 
nursed  well  by  her  folks ;  but  my  dear  girl  smiled  and 
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put  one  thin  arm  around  my  neck,  and  asked  :  '  Do 
you  want  me  to  go,  Dick?'  and  I  saw  she  had  cast  in 
her  lot  with  me  for  better  or  for  worse,  and  it  did  seem 
as  if  it  was  all  worse." 

There  was  a  long  silence,  during  which  the  driver 
flicked  the  ears  of  the  leaders  with  his  whip,  and  looked 
sad  and  thoughtful,  and  the  passenger  on  the  box  won- 
dered if  he  would  get  home  in  time  for  Christmas,  and 
if  the  driver  was  hurrying  for  him  or  on  his  own 
account  to  meet  Kitty,  and  he  said  at  last: 

"You  got  out  of  the  woods,  all  right,  did  you?" 
"O,  it  was  about  last  Christmas  I  was  telling  you 
sir,  wasn't  it  ?  At  least  that's  what  led  to  it.  Well, 
just  as  I  was  getting  on  my  feet  again,  I  took  down 
with  rheumatic  fever,  and  for  two  months  I  never 
walked  a  step  and  all  that  time  Kitty  took  care  of  me. 
When  I  got  up  I  noticed  the  furniture  was  all  gone 
but  the  bed  I  lay  on,  a  table  and  stove,  and 
Kitty  was  as  thin  as  a  ghost  There  never  was 
such  a  brave  little  girl.  She  declared  she  wouldn't  ask 
for  help  from  strangers ;  and  as  to  writing  Ixome  of 
her  trouble  she  never  would  do  it.  I  knew,  sir, 
some  help  must  be  had  and  I  wrote  a  plain  state- 
ment of  the  case  to  my  father,  and  asked  for  money 
enough  to  help  me  start  fresh,  and  I  did  not  tell  Kitty. 
It  broke  my  heart  to  see  her  looking  so  wretched,  and 
her  love  and  care  for  me  were  like  a  reproach ;  but  I 
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got  out  at  last,  and  then,  sir,  she  took  to  her  bed — just 
worn  out  The  first  day  I  was  able  to  be  on  the  street 
I  went  to  the  man  that  owns  these  horses,  and  proprie- 
tor of  the  biggest  livery  in  town,  and  said  to  him : 

''For  God's  sake,  give  me  a  job  1 " 

*'  I  knew  him  a  little  you  see ;  and  if  he  had  guessed 
I  was  hard  up  he  would  have  helped  me  sooner;  but 
that  was  my  pride. 

''Come  down  to-morrow  evening  and  I'll  talk  to 
you,  *'  he  said.  I  knew  then  that  he  would  help  me  on 
my  feet  again. 

' '  The  next  day  Kitty  slept  most  of  the  day,  but 
when  it  came  time  to  go  out  I  roused  her  up  a  bit,  to 
tell  her  what  I  was  going  out  for.  She  smiled  kind  of 
sad,  and  put  her  arms — O,  so  thin  they  were — ^round 
my  neck. 

'Dear  old  fellow!'  she  said,  'you've  had  a  hard 
time  of  it ;  kiss  me,  Dick,  and  tell  me  again  that  you 
love  me ! ' 

"That  went  through  my  heart  like  a  knife;  but  I 
smoothed  her  curls  back  from  her  white  forehead,  and 
told  her  to  cheer  up,  better  times  were  coming. 

What  day  is  this  ? '  she  asked,  kind  of  solemn-like. 
It's  the  day  before  Christmas, '  I  said,  'and  I'm 
going  to  have  a  feast  to-night  when  I  come  back.  It's 
Christmas  Eve,  and  you  shall  hang  up  your  stocking. 
Kitty ;  wait  and  see  what  I'll  bring  back  to  you  I  * 
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**  She  smfled  a  little  and  reached  both  hands  around 
my  neck. 

** '  Kiss  me  good  night/  she  said,  *  or  good  bye ! ' 

'*  I'll  kiss  you  for  luck,  my  baby/  I  cried;  *and  now 
just  go  to  sleep  till  I  get  back  with  the  good  things 
I'm  going  after. ' 

''Shelay  looking  at  the  moonlight,  and  I  drew  the 
thin,  old  quilt  and  her  own  shawl  close  about  her  to 
keep  her  warm — for  there  vras  hardly  a  coal  of  fire  left 
— ^and  went  out  whistling  to  keep  her  courage  up,  and 
my  own  too.  I  went  first  to  the  post-ofHce,  where  the 
evening  mail  was  being  distributed  to  a  crowd — letters, 
presents ;  something,  it  seemed,  for  everybody,  but  for 
me  there  was  nothing.  The  livery  proprietor  was  my 
only  hope.     What  if  he  failed  ? 

"Well,  sir,  he  did  not;  he  gave  me  work  to  begin 
on  the  next  week  when  I  was  stronger  and  he  handed 
me  a  week's  pay  in  advance.  On  my  way  back  some- 
thing prompted  me  to  look  in  at  the  post-office  again, 
and  there  was  my  letter;  it  had  been  overlooked  in  the 
hurry,  and  my  father  had  sent  me  what  I  had  asked  for 
and  a  line  of  good  cheer  besides.  I  was  nearly  crazy 
with  excitement;  but  I  stopped  long  enough  to  fill  a 
basket  with  good  things  and  to  order  more  for  the  next 
day.  When  I  got  home  our  poor  room  was  all  in  a 
glory  with  the  moonlight,  and  diat  and  the  bells  ring- 
ing made  it  so  solemn  that  I  quieted  down  into  a  feel- 
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ing  of  thankfulness,  and  I  didn't  wait  to  get  a  light, 
but  went  and  sat  down  on  the  bed  by  Kitty  and  said : 

' '  'Wake  up,  my  girl !  Our  luck  has  changed. 
Fve  got  work  and  money;  and  our  troubles  are  all 
over.  Kitty,  darling,  wake  up  and  see  what  I've 
brought  you' and — and — 

' ' '  Well, '  said  the  passenger,  drawing  a  long  breath, 
as  the  man  paused,  'go  on  I  and — and — ' 

'"Kitty  was  dead,  sir  I" 


PANTOMIME. 
CHRISTMAS  EVE  IN  THE  STREET 


In  One  Boene. 


Characters  and  Costumes:  Placeman,  large  and  in  regulation 
nniforn;  i'wo  Jiremen,  fireman's  costume,  one  carrying  trumpet  and 
pail,  the  other  a  ladder  and  pail;  newsboy^  with  papers;  young  lady 
and  gentleman,  ordinary  costume — lady  wearing  fur  cape  and  carrying 
muff;  old  gentleman^  with  white  hair  and  beard — wears  muffler,  large 
cap,  carries  cane,  stoops  as  he  walks;  ^ggar  girl^  poorly  clad,  carrying 
empty  basket;  minister^  in  black  suit,  silk  hat,  white  neck-tie,  kid 
gloves ;  tramps  hands  in  pocket,  rough-looking  cap  on  back  of  head, 
trousers  tucked  into  boots,  no  overcoat,  but  collar  of  the  one  worn 
turned  up  to  ears ,  Irish  woman^*  with  full  skirt  of  calico,  big  shoes, 
red  shawl  put  on  <*  cornerwise,"  hood,  carrying  basket  of  vegetables, 
groceries  in  packages,  a  chicken,  etc.;  Stmtd  Claus  in  typical  costume, 
and  loaded  according  to  tradition. 

Stage  is  barren  of  everything  except  whatever  will  help  indicate  % 

m 

^Thts  character  gives  plenty  of  scope  for  fun.  if  takan  by  a  Uny  and  so  annoiuicid. 
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Street  at  night ;  lights  dim;  floor  covered  with  white  cloth,  notjku^ 
bat  irregularly  (things  may  be  placed  anderneath  to  produce  this  effect) 
to  represent  snow;  evergreen  bushes  near  curtain  at  sides,  and  in  the 
rear,  powdered  with  lime ;  window  in  background  displays  goods  or 
toys  (may  be  constructed  of  box — glass  front  is  not  necessary,  though 
it  should  be  lighted)  if  preferred,  the  <* window "  may  be  a  frame, 
opening  into  a  house,  curtained,  but  with  curtains  sufficiently  drawn 
to  show  family  party  within,  and  children  at  the  window — but  this 
requires  deep  stage. 

ACTION. 

Characters  appear  *'by  twos  and  threes  and  single,"  as  fancy  and 
time  dictate — some  from  one  direction,  some  from  the  other.  The 
movements  of  the  policeman,  tramp  and  beggar  girl,  are  slow;  of  the 
firemen  also  when  they  return,  but  should  be  active  when  going  to  the 
fire.  The  other  characters  move  more  quickly;  all  are  more  or  less 
covered  with  snow  (made  of  torn  paper,  cotton  batting  in  tufts,  and 
flour — the  latter  can  not  be  put  upon  the  costumes  of  the  well  dressed.) 
Policeman,  tramp,  and  beggar  girl  may  each  appear  several  times;  the 
firemen  twice  (from  opposite  directions),  the  others  but  once.  Girl 
appeals  with  outstretched  hand  to  each  traveler,  and  Irish  woman 
(Uvides  her  basket-load  with  her  toward  the  last.  Santa  Clans  and 
policeman  are  the  "latest  things  out,"  the  former  having  met  and 
loaded  the  beggar  girl,  and  given  the  tramp  a  well-filled  wallet.  The 
cry  for  <'Fire"  should  come  from  the  outside  and  early  in  the 
*' procession,"  so  that  the  return  of  the  firemen  does  not  awaken  a  sus- 
picion that  it  was  a  false  alarm.  As  that  is  sounded  everybody  on  the 
street  hurries  toward  the  scene--and  new  ones  may  be  introduced,  if 
you  have  other  characters  whom  you  wish  to  use  in  unimportant  places. 

The  plot  gives  scope  for  originality  and  may  be  added  to,  or  some 
of  it  omitted,  as  circumstances  permit  or  dema&d* 
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THE  SNOW  ANGEL. 


BY  Wallaci  Bmid. 


The  sleigh  bells  danced  that  winter  night; 

Old  Brattleborough  rang  with  glee ; 
The  windows  overflowed  with  light ; 

Joy  ruled  each  hearth  and  Christmas-tree. 
But  to  one  the  bells  and  mirth  were  naught: 
His  soul  with  deeper  joy  was  fraught 

He  waited  until  the  guests  were  gone ; 

He  waited  to  dream  his  dream  alone » 
And  the  night  wore  on. 

Alone  he  stands  in  the  quiet  night, 

He  piles  the  snow  in  the  village  square; 
With  spade  for  chisel,  a  statue  white 

From  the  crystal  quarry  rises  fair. 
No  light  save  the  stars  to  guide  his  hand. 
But  the  image  obeys  his  soul's  command. 

The  sky  is  draped  with  fleecy  lawn; 

The  stars  grow  pale  in  the  early  dawn ; 
But  the  lad  toils  on. 

And  lo  1  in  the  mom  the  people  came 
To  gaze  at  the  wondrous  vision  there , 

And  they  called  it ' '  The  Angel, "  divining  its  nam^ 
For  it  came  in  silence  and  unaware* 
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It  seemed  no  mortal  hand  had  wrought 
The  uplifted  face  of  prayerful  thought ; 
But  its  features  wasted  beneath  the  sun , 
Its  life  went  out  ere  the  day  was  done ; 
And  the  lad  dreamed  on. 

And  his  dream  was  this :     In  the  years  to  be 

I  will  carve  the  angel  in  lasting  stone. 
In  another  land  beyond  the  sea, 

I  will  toil  in  darkness,  and  dream  alone. 
While  others  sleep  I  will  find  a  way 
Up  through  the  night  to  the  light  of  day. 

There's  nothing  desired,  beneath  star  or  sun^ 

Which  patient  genius  hasn't  won. 
And  the  boy  toiled  on. 

The  years  go  by.     He  has  wrought  with  might 
He  has  gained  renown  in  the  land  of  art — 

But  the  thought  inspired  that  Christmas  night 
Still  kept  its  place  in  the  sculptor's  heart. 

And  the  dream  of  the  boy,  that  melted  away 

In  the  light  of  the  sun,  that  winter  day, 
Is  embodied  at  last,  in  enduring  stone — 
Snow  Angel  in  marble — his  purpose  won. 
And  the  man  toils  on. 
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THE  ANGELIC  SONG. 


Ivy  English. 


While  the  stars  are  silent  shining,  and  the  world  is 
hushed  in  sleep, 

I  can  hear  the  angels  singing  in  a  chorus  grand  and 
deep. 

Come  the   strains  from  far-off  hillsides,   through  the 
vista  of  long  years. 

Listen  to  the  wondrous  story  angels  chant  to  listening 
ears! 

Sweet  and  low,  now  louder  swelling,   till  the  heavenly 
arches  ring ! 

To  the  wondering  shepherds  telling   "Christ  is  bom! 
Redeemer !    King !  " 

Following  in  glad  attendance  when  he  left  His  throne 
above, 

Lingering,  hovering,  till  the  Christ  Child  lay  in  Mary's 
arms  of  love. 

How  their  pinions  softly  fluttered  as  the  promised  hour 
drew  nigh! 

With  what  tender  voices  uttered  all  the  strange,  sweet 
mystery, 

Till  the  wonder  was  accomplished,  then  they  sang  their 

triumph  song, 
Then  across  Judea's  waters  rose  their  chorus  full  and 

strong ! 
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Listen  to  the  gracious  ''tidings  to  all  people;"  hear  it 
still  I 

'•Tidings  of  great  joy"  and  comfort,  echoing  from  hill 
to  hill  I 

"Glory  in  the  highest!"  ringing,   ringing  ever  on  the 
air  I 

"Peace  and  good  will"  ever  bringing  to  each  human 
heart  a  share  1 

Not  in  vain  the  angels'  joy-notes,  not  in  vain  the  Christ 
was  born ; 

Millions  join  the    heavenly    anthem    each    returning 
Christmas  mom. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

A  chorus  may  be  stationed  in  an  adjoining  room,  to  sing  as 
occasion  demands.  At  close  of  first  stanza,  something  "  grand  and 
deep.  After  second  stanza,  a  chant,  "low  and  sweet/*  After  the 
sixth,  something  "full  and  strong."  Finally,  any  good  Christmas 
anthem.    (See  list  on  last  pages.) 


PANTOMIME. 
FILLING  THE  STOCKINGS. 


In  One  Scene. 


Cartain  rises  discovering  family  room  in  usual  condition  when 
Santa  Claus  is  expected.  Stocking^s  hung  on  chairs,  in  pairs ;  light 
all  out  except  in  grate.  Things  none  too  orderly — so  that  Santa 
occasionally  tumbles.     He  enters  from  rear,  with  pack  on  back  (a  big 
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coffee  sack,  with  open  month)  from  which  one  may  see  doUs,  toys  and 
whip  sticking  out;  carries  various  packages,  large  and  small,  and  a 
drum  not  wrapped.  Relieves  himself  of  his  load,  sometimes  winking 
at  audience  and  showing  what  he  means  to  put  in  this  stocking,  what 
in  that.  He  moves  swiftly  hut  quietly  until  all  is  done,  then  **  loads 
up  "  as  before,  buttons  up  great  coat,  waves  *<adieu"  to  audience  and 
disappears. 
Cmiam. 


CHRISTMAS  MORNING. 

Christmas  morning,  and  broad  daylight  I 
Who  do  you  think  was  here  last  night  ? 
Bundled  in  furs  from  top  to  toe ; 
I  won't  tellp  for  I  think  you  know. 

Who  was  it  came  from  cold  Snowland, 
Driving  gaily  his  eight-inhand, 
Sleigh  piled  up  with  wonderful  toys  ? 
Who  was  it  ?    Tell  me,  girls  and  boys. 

Who  was  it  down  the  chimney  crept. 
While  everybody  soundly  slept; 
Filled  the  stockings,  and  tapped  them  all 
With  "Merry  Christmas,  one  and  alL" 

Who  went  back  'neath  the  bright  starlight^ 
Reindeer  scampering  with  all  their  might  ? 
I  won't  tell,  for  it's  very  clear, 
If  you  are  good,  he'll  come  next  year. 
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t 

Christmas  morning,  and  hurry  away. 
Cousins  and  aunties  are  waiting  to-day, 
Waiting  to  welcome  the  big  and  the  small. 
Hark!  hear  them  shout '  'Merry  Christmas  to  all. " 

SUGGESTIONS. 

The  above  recitation  may  be  given  after  the  pantomime  *'  Filling 
the  Stockings,"  p.  37. 

The  '*shout'*  may  be  given  by  outside  crowd,  and  with  a  variety  of 
tone,  accent  and  time — but  with  **  volume." 


TABLEAUX. 
THE  CHILDREN'S  DAY. 


I.  PreparaUon,     2.  FiUing  the  Stockings,    3.  Chruhmas  Mvrmmg, 

CHARACTERS  AND  COSTUMES. 

Father;  in  dressing  gown  and  slippers. 

Mother;  ordinary  house  dress,  covered  with  white  apron. 

Children;  oldest  in  usual  suits,  but  with  appearance  of  hastily  made 
toilets — shoes  unbuttoned,  hair  tumbled,  etc.  Youngest  in  night  robe 
of  white  (thrown  on  over  clothing)  with  bare  feet. 

First  Scene.  Curtain  rises,  showing  sitting  room  with  mantel-piece 
in  background;  mother  at  center- table  on  which  is  lamp,  packages  in 
manilla  paper,  doll's  clothing,  books  just  taken  out  of  papers,  etc.; 
father  in  foreground  at  left,  undoing  packages.  Large  bundles,  still 
tied,  on  floor  at  right. 

Second  Scene,  Stockings  are  hung  in  pairs,  one  on  each  chair,  on 
which  lies  and  hangs  clothing  that  belongs  to  the  child  whose  stock- 
ings are  there.    Shoes  or  boots  placed   by  each  chair.    Father  is' 
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filling  stockings  at  one  chair  in  center  of  foreground,  moCher  at 
another,  near.  Bundles  have  all  been  opened,  papers  lying  on  the 
floor.    Some  stockings  have  been  filled. 

Third  Seeme.  Father  and  mother  in  rear,  standing,  father's  hands 
in  pockets,  no  coat  on,  hair  somewhat  rumpled;  mother  in  wrapper, 
hair  hastily  put  up,  both  watching  the  proceedings  of  the  children; 
baby  in  front,  in  large  chair  with  arms,  her  red  stockings  in  her  lap, 
one  nearly  empty,  looking  into  the  others ;  one  girl  near,  displaying 
large  doll,  dressed;  boy  with  cornet  at  his  mouth;  an  older  girl  at 
left  of  baby  with  large  new  book ;  smaller  boy  with  skates. 


AROUND  THE  WORLD  WITH  SANTA  CLAUS. 

{AOapML) 


A  GaOGBAPHICAL  RBCRBATION. 


Come  if  you  wish  to  join  us;  jump  quickly  in  the  sleigh; 

Our  reindeer  team  is  ready,  and  we41  soon  be  underway. 

Around  the  world  with  Santa  Claus  we're  going  to  take 
pur  flight, 

At  speed  that  beats  Miss  Nellie  Bly  completely  out  of 
sight. 

Though  we  may  travel  well  enough  on  dry  land  with  a 
team, 

When  we  wish  to  cross  the  ocean  we  have  to  take  to 
steam. 

Old  Santa  much  enjoys  the  trip,  and  says  there's  noth- 
ing finer 

Than  to  snifT  the  breeze  upon  the  deck  of  a  crack 
''Atlantic  liner." 
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The  voyage  o'er,  without  mishap  we  land  in  Britain's 

isle» 

And  take  a  cab,  on  top  of  which  our  trunks  and  traps 
we  pile. 

The  jolly  school  boys  Santa  spy,  and  give  him  lots  of 

chaff- 
But  at  that  game  he's  quite  their  match,  and  on  them 

turns  the  laugh. 

For  those  who  love  good  feeding  here's  a  sight  that's 
very  joUy-^ 

Plum  pudding  most  delicious  and  boar's  head  decked 
with  holly. 

Of  old,  in  Merrie  England,  they  were  borne  on  Christ- 
mas day 

Unto  the  castle  table,  in  this  stately,  pompous  way. 

The  guests,  no  doubt,  delayed  not  to  clear  them  from 
the  plate. 

For  good  things  tasted  then  as  well  as  at  the  present 
date. 

In  the  frosty  land  of  Norway,  folks  fasten  to  their  feet 

Long  wooden  skates  called  skees^  with  which  they  travel 
most  complete. 

So  Santa  and  his  party  put  on  a  pair  of  these, 

And  down  the  icy  hill-sides  dart  through  the  wintry 
breeze. 
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To  the  ever-frozen  regions  of  the  Northern  Frigid  Zone, 

To  the  home  of  seal  and  walrus,  and  the  Esquimau 
we've  flown. 

But  though  this  chilly  atmosphere  may  suit  the  Polar 
Bear, 

We  think  that  for  our  own  part  we  prefer  a  milder  air. 

So  not  very  much  extended  will  be  our  visit  here. 

And  we  soon  shall  take  departure  for  a  climate  not  so 
drear. 

Our  next  scene  lies  in  Germany.  There,  we  find,  appears 
Black  Rupert,  a  grim  fiend,  whom  every  youngster  fears. 

Beside  him   is  the  Christ-child,    arrayed  in  garments 

white. 
While  St.  Peter,  with  his  keys  in  hand,  stands  forth 

upon  his  right. 

In  the  center  is  St.  Nicholas,  the  Bishop,  kind  and  good, 

Who's  the  friend  of  all  young  people  that  behave  just 
as  they  should. 

To  every  house  the  party  comes  on  Christmas  Eve,  to 

hear 
How  all  the  little  boys  and  girls  have  acted  through 

the  year. 

For  those  who've  not  been  naughty,  nor  parents  caused 
to  grieve, 

Upon  the  lighted  Christmas-tree  they  pretty  presents 
leave. 

But  those  of  whose  behavior  they  get  a  bad  report. 

Receive  a  gift  from  Rupert,  not  of  a  pleasant  sort 
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On  Christmas  Eve  in  Holland,  through  queer  old  peak- 
roofed  towns, 

St  Nicholas,  the  kind-hearted,  on  a  donkey  goes  his 
rounds 

With  nice  presents  in  his  basket,  for  each  obedient 

child. 
And  a  switch  to  whip  the  naughty  ones,  who  have 

been  bad  or  wild. 

''The  Bambino"  tableau  forms  in  Italy's  fair  clime — 
A  favorite  pageant  at  the  merry  Christmas  time 
The  crib  is  shown  of  Jesus,  the  little  Holy  Child, 
With  his  virgin  mother,  Mary — ^and  Joseph  kind  and  n^ild. 
Shepherds  adore,  and  angels  above 
Chant  their  message  of  peace  and  Christmas  love—* 
While  Bethelhem's  star  sends  down  its  ray 
To  guide  the  Wise  men  on  their  way. 

O'er  the  lonely  sterile  wastes  of  Arabia's  desert  land 

No  beasts  except  the  camels  can  travel  through  the  sand. 

So  Santa  Claus  upon  their  backs  bestows  his  precious 

freight. 
And  climbs  aloft  himself,  to  ride  in  solemn  state. 

To  have  it  warm  at  Christmas,  to  us  seems  very  queer. 

But  in  Australia's  golden  land  it's  the  warmest  time  of 

year. 
Santa  can't  find  reindeer  here;  so  the  only  thing  to  do 

Is  to  travel  'round  upon  the  back  of  a  bounding  Kan- 
garoo. 
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Our  journey  o'er,  we  enjoy  a  feast,  with  Santa  as  the 
host, 

And  wind  up  the  festivities  with  this  most  cordial  toast: 

"  Here's  a  health  to  Santa  Claus,  the  friend  to  girls  and 
boys; 

May  his  heart  be  ever  full  of  mirth — ^his  pack  be  full  of 
toys." 

SUGGBSTIONS. 

The  aboTe  recitation  is  prepared  for  this  number  with  a  special 
▼iew  to  the  needs  of  rural  school  rooms.  It  may  be  used  in  several 
ways — with  appropriate  tableaux,  a  pantomime  or  a  geogri^hical  rec- 
itation, pointing  to  the  various  places  mentioned ;  or  with  a  child  in 
costume  to  come  in  after  the  reading  of  each  stanza,  taking  a  place  on 
the  stage  and  remaining  there  until  the  end  of  the  reading — ^when  all 
join  in  a  fancy  march  or  drill. 


PANTOMIME- 
ON  THE  QUIET. 

Chajlactkrs  a!nd  Costumes  :  Widow  in  plain  black  dress ;  hair 
parted  and  combed  down  oyer  her  ears ;  white  rolling  collar  (may  be 
made  of  paper)  and  clean  white  apron ;  little  boy,  five  or  six  years 
old,  scant,  thin  clothing,  holey  shoes;  girl  a  little  younger,  poorly 
clad — but  none  of  them  ragged  nor  dirty ;  two  young  ladies  in  warm* 
out-of-door  costumes. 

Ftrst  Seem. 

Curtain  rises  showing  widow  and  children   in  plainly-furnished 

room,  small  fire  in  a  poor  stoTe  (may  be  a  kerosene  "heater**);  dim 

amp  on  supper-table,  scantily  supplied ;  widow  faces  audience,  seated 
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at  side  of  tlie  Uble ;  hoy  at  one  end ;  girl  at  the  other.  Girl  passes 
bowl  for  milk,  receives  a  little ;  boy  passes  his  bowl,  gets  the  last 
drop.  Girl  passes  plate  for  more  bread;  gets  the  last  crust.  Widow 
eats  nothing,  but  pours  and  drinks  tea,  occasionally  wiping  a  tear 
away,  qnietly,  that  the  children  may  not  see.  Girl  again  passes 
bowl;  mother  shakes  head  and  sorrowfully  shows,  by  upturning 
pitcher,  that  there  is  no  milk ;  boy  asks  for  bread  with  same  result. 
Children  look  at  each  other  and  laugh  ;  the  little  girl  gets  down  and 
goes  around  to  her  mother,  climbing  up  in  her  lap,  putting  arms 
about  neck,  laying  head  on  shoulder,  and  occasionally  kissing  her. 
All  leave  table  and  mother  clears  it — boy  and  girl  helping  at  first, 
then  playing  about  room  while  mother  sits  at  the  table  from  which 
dishes  and  cloth  have  been  removed.  She  sews  on  heavy  "  shopwork  " 
with  very  serious  face  which  lights  up  when  appealed  to  by  either 
child,  who  play  with  less  and  less  seal,  finally  coming  to  mother's 
knee  to  pray  and  kiss  her  good-night,  finally  disappearing  through 
door  at  side.  Widow  gives  away  to  grief  after  they  have  gone,  but 
keeps  trying  to  recover  herself  and  sew.  Knock  is  heard  at  door 
opposite  that  out  of  which  the  children  went.  Widow  goes  to 
door  and  admits  two  young  ladies,  each  bearing  a  basket  filled 
with  "Christmas  cheer,"  one  having  groceries  and  a  cake,  a  chicken, 
apples,  etc. ;  the  other  having  clothing,  toys,  books,  etc.  Young 
ladies  empty  baskets,  putting  things  on  table,  while  widow  expresses 
gratitude  in  the  face  and  by  dumb  show.  After  young  ladies  go  out, 
she  retires  to  rear  of  room  and  kneels  by  chair. 

Curtain  falls  and  low,  soft  music  plajrs  behind  curtain. 

Second  Scene, 

Mother  and  children  around  breakfast  table ,  amply  suppliec*,  and 
with  books,  toys,  etc.,  on  table,  children  constantly  leaving  table  to 
get  or  see  something  else.    All  look  happy. 

CmrUttHf  with  jolly  Christmas  chorus  sung. 
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JACK  FROST  AND  THE  CHRISTMAS  TREE. 


S.  J.  BUSUL 


Away  up  at  the  North  Pole  \ 

Lives  Jack  Frost.  i 

Sir  John  Franklin  went  hunting  for  him,  I 

And  that's  how  he  got  lost 
For  though  Old  Jack  goes  traveling  around 

Calling  on  high  and  low 
He  never  asks  people  to  visit  him 

In  his  palace  of  ice  and  snow. 

But  there  he  lives  at  his  ease 

All  the  summer  long, 
Dining  on  ice-cream, 

And  drinking  ice-water — siraitgl 
There  where  the  "midnight  sun" 

Outshines  the  Northern  stars 
He  holds  his  court  and  smokes 

Icicles  for  cigars  I 

But  when  the  winter  comes 

The  old  fellow  shakes  himself, 
Oders  out  his  sleigh 

And  takes  the  whip  from  the  shelf. 
And  making  all  tight  and  fast, 

Like  a  householder  wise  and  true, 
He  comes  down  here  to  see 

What  mischief  he  can  do. 
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Betaking  himself  to  the  woods 

He  pinches  with  fingers  cold, 
The  chestnut  and  maple  trees 

And  they  ilame  with  scarlet  and  gold. 
The  vines  and  the  sumacs,  too, 

Turn  brilliant  red  with  rage. 
And  he  showers  on  the  ground 

The  loveliest  foliage. 
But  when  he  comes  to  the  pines 

The  hemlocks  and  cedars,  too, 
He  says,  ''Let  them  keep  their  leaves* 

Twould  never,  never  do 
To  spoil  the  children's  fun 

By  laying  these  branches  low. 
Santa  Claus  will  soon  be  here 

Looking  for  Christmas  trees,  I  know. 

And  so  my  little  folks, 

As  the  Christmas  time  draws  near. 
Old  Santa  Claus  goes  with  his  hatchet 

Out  in  the  woods  so  drear. 
And  wherever  he  sees  a  tree 

With  dark  leaves  overgrown, 
With  a  chuckle,  nod  and  wink. 

He  marks  it  for  his  own. 
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THE  LAMENT  OF  A  LEFT-OVER  DOLL. 

I'm  a  left-over  doll,  and  I  grieve  to  relate' 
How  sad  is  my  fortune,  how  lonely  my  fate; 
For  I  had  no  notion  that  I  should  lie  here, 
Forlorn  and  neglected,  at  this  time  of  year. 

Oh,  long  before  Christmas  they  dressed  me  up  fine- 
No  dollie  had  clothes  any  better  than  mine ; 
And  I  rather  imagine  I  looked  very  nice. 
As  many  fair  ladies  inquired  my  price. 

I  was  handled  and  dandled  and  fondly  caressed, 
My  beauty  admired,  my  value  confessed. 
And  yet  for  some  reason  or  other  was  I 
Put  back  in  the  show  case;  the  buyer  went  by. 

One  dear  little  maiden  came  into  the  store; 
She  saw  me  and  for  me  began  to  implore. 
She  said  that  there  wasn't  a  doU  in  the  place 
With  a  handsomer  dress  or  a  lovelier  face. 

She  stared  at  me  long,  so  of  course  I  stared  back. 
And  saw  that  her  eyes  were  a  beautiful  black. 
I  wanted  to  speak,  but  I  couldn't  because 
I  hadn't  been  made  with  a  hinge  in  my  jaws. 

I  dreamed  about  Christmas,  and  how  I  should  be 
Stuck  into  a  stocking  or  up  on  a  tree — 
Then  carried  about  in  my  dear  owner's  arms 
That  all  might  admire  my  wonderful  charms. 
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But  Santa  Qaus  came,  and  he  went  on  his  way 
And  took  with  him  many  a  doll  I  dare  say. 
But  as  I've  a  chance  to  look  round  me  I  find 
That  dozens  and  dozens  have  been  left  behind. 

If  you  were  a  left-over  dolly  yourself 
You'd  know  how  I  feel,  lying  here  on  the  shelf 
So  long  after  Christmas,  and  you  wouldn't  expect 
Me  to  smile  at  Old  Santa  Claus'  cruel  neglect. 

They've  marked  down  my  price;  and  I  very  much  fear 
That  those  who  buy  cheaply  will  hold  me  less  dear; 
And  the  army  of  curious  shoppers  I  shun. 
Since  I  had  no  part  in  the  holiday  fun. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

The  ftboye  m«y  be  giyen  with  tableaux  or  as  a  pantomimic  reading; 
or  a  little  girl  (or  boy)  may  be  dressed  like  a  handsome  doll,  and  per- 
sonate it,  stiffly  sitting  on  chair,  making  only  stiff  awkward  moTO* 
meats  and  speaking  in  machine-like  way. 


CHRISTMAS  MORNING. 


St.  Nicholas 


They  put  me  in  the  great  spare  bed 
And  there  they  bade  me  sleep. 

I  mustn't  stir ;  I  mustn't  wake ; 
I  mustn't  even  peep  1 
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Right  opposite  that  lonely  bed. 
My  Christmas  stocking  hung, 

While  near  it,  waiting  for  the  mom. 
My  Sunday  clothes  were  flung. 

I  counted  softly,  to  myself, 

To  ten,  and  ten  times  ten. 
I  went  through  all  the  alphabet, 

And  then  went  through  again. 
I  repeated  that  Fifth  Reader  piece, 

A  poem  called  "  Repose," 
And  tried  a  dozen  other  ways 

To  fall  into  a  doz< 


When  suddenly  the  room  grew  light 

I  heard  a  soft,  strong  bound. 
Twas  Santa  Claus,  I  felt  quite  sure, 

But  dared  not  look  around. 
Twas  nice  to  know  that  he  was  there 

And  things  were  going  rightly, 
And  so  I  took  a  little  nap 

And  tried  to  smile  politely. 

"Hoi  Merry  Christmas  I"  cried  a  voice; 

I  felt  the  bed  a  rocking. 
Twas  daylight  I     Brother  Bob  was 

And  oh,  that  splendid  stocking ! 
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THE  CHILDREN'S  GIFTS. 

What  shall  little  children  bring 
On  Christmas  Day,  on  Christmas  day? 

What  shall  little  children  bring 
On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning? 

This  shall  little  children  bring 
On  Christmas  Day,  on  Christmas  Day: 

Love  and  joy  from  Christ  their  King 
On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning  I 

(Let  the  little  tots  be  divided  into  two  "squads"  to  give  the  «boTt 
in  concert;  first  half  first  two  lines,  last  half  next  two  lines;  all  th« 
next  stansa,  repeating  it.) 


MERRY  CHRISTMAS. 

Merry  Christmas,  dear  Papa  f 
Merry  Christmas,  kind  R^amma  f 

Don't  you  hear  me  knocking  ? 
Don't  you  know  the  morning's  here  ? 
Wake  up  papa.  Mamma  dear  I 

Oh,  oh,  see  my  stocking  I  1 

(Little  girl  goes  to  door  at  rear  of  stage  hnt  discovers  stocking  and 
nuhes  toward  it.) 
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A  DISTANT  CAROL. 


KATMmra  Van  Hakurgbn.  in  Haspbr's  Wnklv. 

Mark, 
Leaning  from  the  casement  dark, 
How  the  keen,  star-kindled  light 
Of  the  pulseless  winter  night, 
Glints  upon  the  bosom  white 

Of  the  frozen  earth, 
Drear,  ev'n  for  that  wond'rous  birth. 

Lofty,  lowly, 

Human,  holy. 

Whereat  now  all  men  rejoices. 
Hark  I  a  distant  choir  of  voices 
In  a  Christmas  carol  blending. 
To  the  sparkling  sky  ascending. 
Hear  the  far  chimes'  measured  ringing 
Faintly  blended  with  the  singing; 

Sinking,  soaring, 

Soft,  adoring; 

Midnight  now  hath  found  a  tongue 
As  though  the  choired  stars  that  sung 
High  circling  over  them 
That  watched  in  Bethelem, 
Were  echoing,  echoing  still. 

Peace  and  good-will. 
Good-will 
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Peace  and  good-will  to  men, 
The  voices  wake  again, 
Soft  chimes  their  tones  repeat, 
Oh,  far-heard  message  sweet, 
So  faintly  heard  as  yet 

That  men  forget, 
Forget. 

Come  nearer;  louder  swell  1 
Soar,  voices  I     Peal,  clear  bell  I 
Wake  echoes  that  shall  last 
Till  all  the  year  be  past  I 
When  yuletide  comes  again, 
Still  may  Good-will  to  men 
Be  echoing,  echoing  still — 

Peace  and  good-wiU, 

Grood-will. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Let  the  last  fonr  words  of  each  stanza  be  giyen  by  large  class  vM 
/$ili  vokmu  and  echoed  by  sweet  yoices  in  adjoining  room.  All  join 
in  last  stansa  and  echo  as  before. 


A  CHRISTMAS  EVE  ADVENTURE. 


W^t  JVl* 


Once  on  a  time,  in  a  queer  little  town. 
On  the  shore  of  the  Zuyder  Zee, 

When  all  the  good  people  were  fast  asleep, 
A  strange  thing  happened  to  me  I 
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Alone  the  night  before  Christinas, 

I  sat  by  the  glowing  fire, 
Watching  the  flame  as  it  rose  and  fell. 

While  the. sparks  shot  high  and  higher. 

Suddenly  one  of  those  sparks  began 

To  flicker,  glimmer  and  wink — 
Like  a  bright  big  eye,  till  I  hardly  knew 

What  to  do  or  to  say  or  to  think. 

Quick  as  a  flash  it  changed  to  a  face. 
And  what  in  the  world  did  I  see 

But  dear  old  Santa  Claus  nodding  his  head 
And  waving  his  hand  to  me  I 

"Oh,  follow  me !  follow  me ! "  soft  he  cried — 
And  up  through  the  chimney  with  him 

I  mounted,  not  daring  to  utter  a  word 
Till  we  stood  on  the  chimney's  rim. 

*'Now  tell  me,  I  beg  you,  dear  Santa  Claus, 

Where  am  I  going  with  you  ?  " 
He  laughingly  answered,  "Why  dontyou  Know? 

To  travel  the  wide  world  through  ! 

"  From  my  crystal  palace,  far  in  the  North, 
I  have  come  since  dark, — and  see 

These  curious  things  for  the  little  folks 
Who  live  on  the  Zuyder  Zee.  " 
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Then  seating  himself  in  his  reindeer  sledge. 
And  drawing  me  down  by  his  side 

He  whistled,  and  off  on  the  wings  of  the  wind 
Wc  flew  for  our  midnight  ride. 

But  first,  such  comical  presents  he  left 
For  the  little  Dutch  girls  and  boys, — 

Onions  and  sausages,  wooden  faced  dolls, 
Cheeses  and  gingerbread  toys  I 

Away  we  hurried  far  to  the  South, 

To  the  beautiful  land  of  France ; 
And  there  we  showered  the  loveliest  gifts — 

Flaxen  haired  dolls  that  could  dance. 

Soldiers  that  marched  at  the  word  of  command 

Necklaces,  bracelets  and  rings. 
Tiny  gold  watches,  all  studded  with  gems. 

And  hundreds  of  exquisite  things. 

Crossing  the  Channel  we  made  a  short  call 

In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  too ; 
Left  a  warm  greeting  for  England  and  Wales, 

Then  over  the  ocean  we  flew — 

Straight  to  America,  where  by  myself. 

Perched  on  a  chimney  high, 
I  watched  him  scramble  and  bustle  about 

Between  the  earth  and  sky. 
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Blany  n  stocking  he  filled  to  the  brim. 
And  numberless  Christmas  trees 

Burst  into  bloom  at  his  magical  touch  I 
Then  all  of  a  sudden  a  breeze 

Caught  us  and  bore  us  away  to  the  South, 
And  afterward  blew  us  "  out  West; " 

And  never  till  dawn  peeped  over  the  hills 
Did  we  stop  for  a  moment's  rest 

''Christmas  is  coming  I  "  he  whispered  to  me, 
**  You  can  see  his  smile  in  the  sky. 

I  wish  Merry  Christmas  to  all  the  world  1 
My  work  is  over, — good-bye  I " 

Like  a  flash  he  was  gone,  and  I  was  alone,  ^- 

For  all  this  happened  to  me 
Once  on  a  time,  in  a  queer  little  town 

On  the  shore  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  1 


A  CHRISTMAS  PARTY. 


By  Wiix  Cablbton. 


Trim  up  the  parlors,  Good-wife,  and  make  them  extra 

gay; 

rm  going  to  have  a  party,  on  this  cold  Christmas  day; 

The  friends  that  are  invited  will  be  here — do  not  doubtl 

ril  go  myself  and  bring  them,  if  they  do  not  come 
without. 
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Yes,  you  have  been  a-guessing,  perhaps  a  month  or  two. 

About  my  Christmas  party,  and  what  I  mean  to  do; 

The  first  whose  invitations  have  been  left  all  to  me; 

You're  not  quite  sure  concerning  the  guests  you're 
going  to  see. 

Our  children  ?    No,  not  this  time ;  they've  children  of 
their  own, 

Whose   Christmas  trees  are  bending   with    presents 
newly  grown ; 

They've  got  their  life-vines  planted,  with  love-flowers 
all  about — 

Just  what  we  worked  so  hard  for,  when  first  we  started 
out. 

Our  cousins? — Well,   not  this  time;    'tisn't  what  the 
plan  intends; 

They're  all  quite  earthly-prosperous,  with  any  amount 
of  friends; 

The  world  is  always  offering  success  an  upward  hitch ; 

But  Christmas  wasn't  invented  entirely  for  the  rich. 

Our  preacher  and  his  family? — They're  working  now, 
like  sin, 

A-sorting  out  the  slippers  and  other  gifts  sent  in ; 

One  turkey  that  I  knew  of  is  on  their  kitchen-blaze ; 

A  cheery,  popular  preacher  has  good  times,  now-a-days! 

You  don't  know  who  you've  cooked  for? — Well,  that 
is  most  too  bad ; 

Of  course  you've  no  cur*os'ty — no  woman  ever  had. 
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But  Stilly  3rour  hands  and  heart,  wife,  have  well  nigh 
gone  to  war; 

A  woman  works  much  happier,  when  she  knows  who 
it's  for. 

ril  tell  you  one: — a  cripple  that  you  and  I  both  know, 
Is  living  in  a  small  hut,  half  buried  in  the  snow — 
His  body  bravely  struggling  to  coax  his  soul  to  stay; 
Vm  going  to  get  that  cripple,  and  keep  him  here  all  day. 

And  one's  a  poor  old  woman  we've  never  called  our 
friend, 

But  whose  sad  life  grows  heavy  while  struggling  to  its 
end — 

Without  a  merry  Christmas  for  twenty  winters  drear; 

To-day  she'll  have  a  pic-nic  to  last  her  all  the  year. 

And  one's  an  old-style  preacher ;  brim-full  of  heavenly 
truth. 

Whose  eloquence  lost  fashion,  or  ran  off  with  his  youth; 
And  younger  men  and  prettier,   with  flowery  words 

came  nigh; 
And  so  the  various  churches  have  stood  the  old  man  by; 

He  tried  his  best  to  please  them  and  serve  Jehovah  too— - 
He  toiled  each  separate  Sunday  to  ''get  up  something 

new ; " 
They  wanted  elocution,  and  curvey-gestered  speech ; 

And  now  this  grand  old  preacher  can't  get  a  place  to 
preach. 
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But  Tve  a  strong  opinion,  that  angels  crowd  up  near 

That  man-deserted  leader,    his  God-like  thoughts  to 
hear: — 

We'll  have  a  Bible-chapter  made  over  good  as  new, 

When  he  to-day  talks  Gospel,  and  asks  the  blessing 
too! 

•*And  who  else?^' — I  have  sent  word  to  all  in  my 
mind's  way, 

Who  can't  afford  a  dinner  that's  equal  to  The  Day ; 

And  some  good  prosperous  friends,  too,  will  come  with 
smiling  face, 

To  keep  those  poor  from  feeling  that  they're  a  separate 
race. 

And  one  of  them's  a  neighbor;  who,  though  sincere,  no 
doubt. 

Once  couldn't  quite  understand   me — and  so  we  two 

fell  out; 
And  every  Sunday  morning  we've  passed  each  other's 

door. 
And  have  not  known  each  other  for  fifteen  years  or  more. 

I  went  to  him  last  evening,  and  said,   "  Old  friend,  see 
here; 

We're  both  tip-top  good  fellows ;  now  doesn't  it  strike 
you  queer. 

That  we're  assisting  Satan  to  sow  the  grain  of  strife? 

Come  over,  sure,  to-morrow,  and  bring  along  your  wife. 
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'7u8t  come  and  help  us,  helping  some  poor  ones  draw 
their  load, 

Who've  stalled  upon  the  side-hills  of  Life's  uneven 
roads." 

He  looked  at  me  in  wonder — then  stood  a  moment  still — 

Then  grasped  my  hands,  and  whispered,  "  My  dear  old 
friend,  IwiU." 

I  think  you're  with  me,  Good-wife,  from  what  your 
features  say; 

And  that's  the  kind  of  comp'ny  we're  going  to  have 
to-day — 

Through  which  I  hope  a  true  love  for  all  mankind  may 
roam; 

A  sort  of  Christmas  party  where  Christ  would  feel  at 
at  home. 

—LaMu  Home  JowmiA, 


THE  TWO  LITTLE  STOCKINGS. 


Sasah  Kbablbs  Hunt, 

Two  little  stockings  hung  side  by  side 
Close  to  the  fireplace  broad  and  wide. 
''Two?"  said  Saint  Nick,  as  down  he  came^ 
Loaded  with  toys  and  many  a  game. 
''Hoi  ho!"  said  he,  with  a  laugh  of  fun, 
"I'll  have  no  cheating,  my  pretty  one; 
I  know  who  dwells  in  this  house,  my  dear; 
There's  only  one  little  girl  lives  here." 
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So  he  crept  up  close  to  the  chimney-place 
And  measured  a  sock,  with  a  sober  face. 
Just  then  a  wee  little  note  fell  out 
And  fluttered  low,  like  a  bird  about. 
''Aha!  what's  this?"  said  he  in  surprise, 
As  he  pushed  his  specs  up  close  to  his  eyes 
And  read  the  address,  in  a  child's  rough  plan, 
''Dear  Saint  Nicholas,"  so  it  began, 
"The  other  stocking  you  see  on  the  wall 
I  have  hung  for  a  child  named  Clara  Hall. 
She's  a  poor  little  girl,  but  very  good; 
So  I  thought,  perhaps,  you  kindly  would 
Fill  up  her  stocking,  too,  to-night. 
And  help  to  make  her  Christmas  bright. 
If  you've  not  enough  for  both  stockings  there, 
Please  put  all  in  Clara's;  I  shall  not  care." 
Saint  Nicholas  brushed  a  tear  from  his  eye, 
"God  bless  you,  darling,"  he  said  with  a  sigh. 
Then  softly  he  blew  through  the  chimney  high 
A  note  like  a  bird's  when  it  soars  on  high. 
When  down  came  two  of  the  funniest  mortals 
That  ever  were  seen  this  side  earth's  portals. 
"Hurry  up !"  said  Saint  Nick,  "and  nicely  prepare 
All  a  little  girl  wants  where  money  is  rare." 
Then,  oh,  what  a  scene  there  was  in  that  room  I 
Away  went  the  elves,  but  down  from  the  gloom 
Of  the  sooty  old  chimney  comes  tumbling  low 
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A  child's  whole  wardrobe  from  head  to  toe. 

How  Santa  Claus  laughed  as  he  gathered  them  in 

And  fastened  each  one  to  the  sock  with  a  pin ! 

Right  to  the  toe  he  hung  a  blue  dress. 

"She'll  think  it  came  from  the  sky,  I  guess/* 

Said  Saint  Nicholas,  smoothing  the  folds  of  blue 

And  tying  the  hood  to  the  stocking,  too. 

When  all  the  warm  clothes  were  fastened  on. 

And  both  little  socks  were  filled  and  done. 

Then  Santa  Claus  tucked  a  toy  here  and  there 

And  hurried  away  to  the  frosty  air. 

Saying,  '  'God  pity  the  poor  and  bless  the  dear  chOd 

Who  pities  them  too  on  this  night  so  wild!" 

The  wind  caught  the  words  and  bore  them  on  high 

Till  they  died  away  in  the  midnight  sky. 

While  Saint  Nicholas  flew  through  the  icy  air. 

Bringing  ''Peace  and  Good  Will"  with  him  everywhtft 

SUGGRSTIONS. 

The  aboTe  may  be  used  with  tableaux  to  illustrate  it. 


CHRISTMAS  COMES  BUT  ONCE  A  YEAR. 


Laura  Rosamond  Whitb.  in  FKank  Lasurs. 


Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year  I 
Ring  the  bells  of  every  steeple 
So  the  peonle,  all  the  people, 

In  the  Christian  worJ^  shall  hear. 
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Emerald  trees  of  precious  splendor 

With  their  wondrous  fruit  surrender. 
And  the  gift-king  will  appear, 

Wherefore  should  I  teU  the  story 

Of  heavenly  child  of  glory — 
Tale  of  sorrow  and  good  cheer ! 

You  have  heard  it  often  spoken, 

And  by  many  a  treasure-token 
Have  memorialized  the  tear 

And  the  gladness  that  commingled 

When  the  holy  One  was  singled 
For  the  manger,  cross  and  bier. 

Christmas  comes  but  once  a  yeai^ 
With  its  legend  of  the  stocking, 
And  the  presence  that — unknocking — 

Enters,  ere  bold  chanticleer 
Calls  in  shrill  and  sturdy  warning: 
**  It  is  mor-r-n-ing?  It  is  mor-r-n-ing ! " 

In  his  matin,  loud  and  clear ; 
And  the  shadow-gate  unlocking, 
Is  so  beautiful,  so  mocking, 

Arched  by  hope  and  barred  by  fear. 
Lovely  spirits  in  robes  of  whiteness 
Leave  their  dreams  with  feet  of  lightness, 

As  the  day-dawn  draweth  near. 

And  their  cheeks  are  like  June  roses 
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When  their  eager  search  discloses 
Christmas  presents  sweet  and  queer. 

Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year! 

But  to  some  it  does  not  come 
Ever  with  remembrance  dear. 
Some  are  poor  and  lone  and  weary, 
Sorely  stricken  and  heart-dreary. 
Only  He — pierced  by  the  spear 
Till  His  side  became  a  fountain, 
On  the  brow  of  Calvary's  mountain- 
Fathoms  discipline  severe. 

He  can  read  the  checkered  blending 
Qf  the  wrong  and  right  unending- 
Seeming  so  to  eyesight  blear— 
•Tis  the  sphinx  of  man's  career. 
But  ring  bells  from  every  steeple; 
Tell  the  happy,  favored  people 
Christmas  gilds  the  dying  year. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Bell  •ccompaniment  in   appropriate  lines  of  first  «id  Iwt 
with  triangle.     Bills  must  he  m  harmei^ 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 


Rbv.  A.  J  Ryan. 


{AdapteO.) 

I'm  sitting  alone  in  my  silent  room 

This  long  December  night, 
Watching  the  fire-flame  fill  the  gloom 

With  many  a  picture  bright. 
But  list  I  there  soundeth  a  bell, 
With  a  mysterious  ding,  dong  dell  I 
Trembling  along  the  gale, 

Under  the  stars  and  over  the  snow. 

Why  is  it  ?  whence  is  it  sounding  so  ? 

Is  it  the  toll  of  a  bridal  bell  ?  • 

Or  is  it  a  spirit's  wail  ? 
Solemnly,  momfully, 
Sad,  and  how  lomfuUy  I 

Ding,  dong,  dell  I 
Whence  is  it  ?  who  can  tell  ? 
And  the  marvelous  notes  they  sink  and  swell, 
Sadder,  and  saddder,  and  sadder  still, 
How  the  sounds  tremble,  how  they  thrill  1 

Every  tone 

So  like  a  moan, 
As  if  the  strange  bells  stranger  clangs 
Throbbed  with  a  terrible  human  pang, 
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Ding,  dong,  dell  1 
Dismally— drearily — 
Ever  so  wearily. 
Far  off  and  faint  as  a  requiem  plaint^ 
Floats  the  deep-toned  voice  of  the  myitic  belL 
Piercingly — ^thrillingly— 
Icily— chillily — 
Near — and  more  near — 
Drear — and  more  drear — 
Soundeth  the  wild,  weird,  ding,  dong»  dell. 
Now  sinking  lower, 
It  toUeth  slower. 
I  list  and  I  hear  it  sound  no  more. 

It  is  a  bell — ^yet  not  a  beU 
Whose  sound  may  reach  the  ear  I 
It  tolls  a  knell,  yet  not  a  knell 
Which  earthly  sense  may  hear. 

In  every  soul  a  bell  of  dole 

Hangs  ready  to  be  tolled ; 
And  from  that  bell  a  funeral  knell 

Is  often,  often  rolled ; 
And  Memory  is  the  sexton  gray 

Who  tolls  the  dreary  knell ; 
And  nights  like  this  he  loves  to  sway 

And  swing  his  mystic  bell. 
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Twas  that  I  heard,  and  nothing  more» 

This  lonely  Christmas  Eve ; 
Then  for  the  dead  I'll  meet  no  more 

At  Christmas  let  me  grieve. 
Night,  be  a  Priest  I  put  your  dark  stole  on. 

And  murmur  a  holy  prayer 
Over  each  grave,  and  for  every  one 

Lying  down  helpless  there. 

♦        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

Very  low,  in  tender  tones, 
The  music  pleads,  the  music  moans ; 
I  forgive  and  have  foi^ven 
The  dead  who  died  unshriven  I 
De  Profundis!     De  Profundis! 

And  the  Pontiff  night,  with  his  dark  stole  on^ 
Whispereth  soft  and  low: 
*  *  Requiescat !     Requiescat  I 
Peace,  Peace !  to  every  one 
For  whom  we  grieve  this  Christmas  eve, 
In  their  graves  beneath  the  snow. 


f» 


The  stars  in  far-off  Heaven 
Have  long  since  struck  eleven ; 
And  hark  from  temple!  and  tower 
Soundeth  time's  grandest  midnight  hour, 
Blessed  by  the  Savior's  birth. 
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And  night  putteth  off  his  sable  stole» 
Symbol  of  sound  and  sign  of  dole. 
For  one  with  many  a  starry  gem 
To  honor  this  babe  of  Bethlehem. 
Sound  the  thrilling  song, 
Let  the  Heavens  ring. 
Roll  the  hymn  along ; 
Welcome,  new-bom  King  I 
Gloria  in  excelsis  t 
In  excelsis  Deo  1 

Let  us  all  rejoice, 

Swell  the  hymn  on  high, 
Lift  each  heart  and  voice, 
Sound  it  to  the  sky. 
Gloria  in  excelsis  I 
In  excelsis  Deo  I 

Sing  it,  sinful  earth 

Over  sea  and  land ! 
For  the  Savior's  birth 
Chant  the  anthem  grand. 
Gloria  in  excelsis! 
In  excelsis  Deo  1 

So  the  day  is  waking, 
In  the  East  so  iar 
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Dawn  is  fairly  breaking. 

Sunk  is  every  star. 
Merry,  merry  Christmas 

Scatter  smiles  and  mirth. 
Merry,  merry  Christmas 

Hasten  'round  the  earth. 


SUGGESTIONS. 

Give  the  above  as  a  Concert  Exercise,  dividing  the  class  as  sng^ 
gested  for  "Christmas  Bells,  "page  lo,  and  beginning  with  <*Gloriain 
Ezcelsis."     Let  the  rest  be  given  as  an  anthem  or  a  chant. 

N.  B.  Let  the  sound  of  the  words  suggest  their  meaning  through- 
out  the  recitation. 
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Margaret  Cytimgb. 


So  youVe  a  writer,  and  you  think  I  could 
Tell  you  some  story  of  the  Christmas  time — 

Something  that  happened  to  myself,  which  you, 
Having  the  rhyming  knack,  might  put  in  rhyme  7 

Well,  you  are  right.  But  of  the  yams  I  mind 
The  most  are  best  untold,  they  are  so  sad. 

My  beat's  the  shadiest  in  the  town,  you  know, 
Among  the  very  poor  and  very  bad. 
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And  yet,  from  one  of  its  worst  places^  where 
Thieves  gather  who  go  'round  with  murderous  knives, 

A  blessing  came  one  Christmas  day  that  brought 
My  wife  and  me  the  sunshine  of  our  lives. 

The  night  before  I  had  at  last  run  down 

Lame  Jim,  the  captain  of  a  river  gang, 
Who  never  had  been  caught,  although  his  deeds 

Were  such  that  he  deserved  for  them  to  hang. 

And  as  he  sprang  upon  the  dock  I  sprang 

Like  lightning  after  him,  and  in  a  trice 
Fell  through  a  trap  door  and  went  sliding 

Down  upon  a  plank  as  slippery  as  ice. 

I  drew  my  pistol  as  I  slid,  and  when 
I  struck  ^e  earth  again,  "Hands  up!"  I  cried, 

'^IVe  got  you  now/'  and  at  the  same  time  flashed 
The  light  of  a  dark  lantern  everyside. 

Vd  landed  in  a  big,  square  room,  but  no 
Lame  Jim  or  any  other  rough  was  there-^ 

But  from  blankets  spread  upon  the  floor 

A  child  looked  up  at  me  with  wondering  stare— 

A  little  girl  whose  eyes  shone  like  the  stars, 

With  sweet  pale  face  and  curly  head. 
"Why  did  you  come  tho  fatht  ?    You  woke  me  up, 

"And  thcared  me,  too,"  in  lisping  words  she 
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''But  now  I  am  not  thcared,  for  I  know  you. 

''You're  Thanta  Clauth.  My  thocking'tfa  on  the  wall. 
"I  with  you  Merry  Chrithmuth.     Whercth  my  toyeth? 

"I  hope  you  brought  a  lovely  cup  and  doll." 

I  never  was  so  taken  back,  I  vow: 
And  while  I  speechless  stood,  Jim  got  away. 

"Who  are  you,  pretty  one?"  at  last  I  asked. 
'  'I  ?    Don't  you  know  ?    Why,  I  am  little  May. 

"My  mamma  died  the  other  night  and  went 
To  heaven,  and  papa  brought  me  here. 

It  ithn't  anithe  plathe — I'm  afraid  of  it — 
It'th  all  tho  lonethome  'n'  tho  queer. 

"But  I  remembered  it  wath  Crithmath  eve, 
And  hoped  you'd  find  me;  though  I  thought  becauthe 

There  watii  no  chimney  you  might  not.     But,  oh, 
I'm  glad  you  did,  Dear  Mithter  Thanta  Clauthel  " 

Well,  Captain  Jim  escaped — the  law,  I  mean, 
But  not  a  higher  power.     He  was  drowned — 

And  on  his  body,  near  his  heart,  poor  wretch. 
The  picture  of  his  baby  girl  was  found. 

And  that  dear  baby  girl  went  home  with  me, 
And  never  was  a  gift  more  precious  given — 

For  childless  had  our  home  been  many  years, 
And  so  she  seemed  sent  to  it,  straight  from  Heaven. 
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God's  ways  are  wondeiful.     From  rankest  soQ 
There  often  grows  a  flower  sweet  and  bright 

But  I  must  go.    My  time  is  nearly  up. 
A  Merry  Christmas  to  you  and  *  'Good  Night. 


»» 


tUOGBSnORS. 

Let  the  redter  penooste  «  policeman,  tndndtag  his  ''billy.'^     He 


tftlkt  to  ft  newspftper  nun  who  mftkei  notes  with  pencil  on  tablet, 
cftsionftlly  looking  ap  fti  if  to  ftik  ft  qaettion.  Policemftn  walks  vp 
and  down  stage;  frequently  stopping  to  talk  to  man  or  andience — 
which  he  faces  as  mnch  as  possible.  Stage  may  be  arranged  as  in 
pantomime  "Christmas  Eve  in  the  Street,"  p.  32. 
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Merry  Christmas,  Santa 

A  Christmas  Operetta  for  Children 


By  Edith  Burrows 


Merry  Christmas,  Santa 


CHARACTERS 

Santa  Claus. 
Betty 1 

Billy  f   ^^  Christmas  childmu 

Baby  J 

Christmas  Spirit. 

Sandmen  Elves. 

Dream  Fairies. 

Unselfish  Christmas  Wishes. 

Selfish  Christmas  Wishes. 

COSTUMES 

Santa  Claus.    Regulation  time-honored  costume. 

The  Christmas  Children.  Night-dresses  for  Betty  and  Baby, 
pajamas  for  Bobby  and  Billy. 

Christmas  Spirit.  Long  flowing  robes  of  white.  Her  hair 
hangs  loose  and  is  bound  with  a  silver  ribbon  about  her  forehead. 
She  carries  a  wand  tipped  with  a  silver  star. 

Sandmen  Elves.  Little  boys  with  elf-suits  and  pointed  caps 
of  gray  or  sand-colored  muslin.  They  carry  bags  of  sand  slung 
over  their  shoulders  and  stoop  under  their  supposed  weight. 

Dream  Fairies.  GraceUil  little  girls  who  must  be  able  to 
dance  welL  They  wear  little  gauzy  gray  dresses  hanging  straight 
from  shoulder  to  knee  and  ballet  slippers  so  that  their  dancing  may 
be  noiseless. 

Unselfish  Christmas  Wishes.  Little  girls  in  costumes  ami- 
lar  to  those  of  the  Fairies,  but  of  varied  rainbow  tints. 

Selfish  Christmas  Wishes.  Little  girls  with  dresses  just  like 
those  of  the  Unselfish  Wishes,  but  with  ugly  dark  concealing 
cloaks  worn  over  them.  These  outer  garments  should  be  easy  to 
remove  quickly. 


ARGUMENT 

The  children  are  assembled  in  front  of  the  fire  on  Christmas  \ 

Eve,  discussing  what  they  want  Santa  to  bring  them.  The  Christ- 
mas Spirit  overhears  their  selfish  remarks  and  resolves  to  open 
their  eyes  to  the  real  meaning  of  Christmas,  so  she  sends  the  Sand- 
men Elves  and  Dream  Fairies  to  them  to  cause  a  magic  sleep  and 
dream.  In  their  dream  they  see  the  lovely  court  of  the  Christmas 
Spirit  where  beautiful  and  unselfish  Christmas  Wishes  are  the  at- 
tendants and  where  their  own  selfish  and  unlovely  little  Christmas 
Wishes  hover  on  the  outskirts  of  the  happy  throng.  They  are 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  selfishness  and  resolve  to  l^|^n  to  show 
their  new  spirit  by  giving  Santa  a  real  Christmas.  Aided  by  the 
Christmas  Spirit  and  her  attendants,  they  get  presents  for  him, 
hide,  and  then  surprise  him  as  the  play  ends. 
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SCENE. — Before  the  fireplace  on  Christmas  Eve^^ollowed 
by  the  Court  of  Christmas.  This  is  arranged  by  a  double 
curtain  system,  A  shallow  fart  of  stage  toward  front  is 
curtaitied  off  and  represents  the  modern  room,  A  portable 
wooden  fireplace  and  two  chairs  or  so  will  serve  to  complete 
the  suggestion  of  the  room  in  the  semi-light  of  the  fireplace. 
When  the  change  takes  place  the  stage  is  entirely  darkened^ 
the  curtain  is  pulled  cuide,  the  furniture  is  removed  and  the 
back  stage  is  revealed  as  the  Christmas  Court.  White  cot- 
ton plentifully  sprinkled  with  shining  dust^  white  fur  rugs 
if  possible,  and  great  branches  of  holly ,  mistletoe y  evergreen 
and  sprays  of  paper  poinsettias  adorn  the  Court.  At  the  back 
and  sides  are  evergreen  branches  sprinkled  thickly  with  shin- 
ing cotton  snow  and  gleaming  with  many  colored  electric 
lights  which  illuminate  the  Court.  In  the  centre  is  the  high 
white  throne  of  the  Spirit,  approached  by  two  or  three  steps. 

{The  curtain  rises,  disclosing  the  shallow  scene  representing 
the  room  with  the  fireplace  which  throws  out  a  dim  light. 
At  either  end  of  the  stage  are  curtained  entrances.  The 
children  enter  at  L.,  carrying  their  stockings  which  they 
hang  in  front  of  the  fireplctce,  then  sing.) 

I.     "  WE  WANT  I  " 
(Tune— '^  Riga-Jig.'') 

Children.  Oh,  Christmas  brings  to  children  joys, 
A  merry  tree  and  heaps  of  toys, 
And  everything  for  girls  and  boys. 
We  want,  we  want,  we  want  I 
A  rocking-horse  and  a  great  big  drum. 
Hoops  that  roll  and  tops  that  hum, 
Dolls,  teddy-bears  and  a  sugar-plum, 
We  want,  we  want,  we  want ! 

Bitty  [speaking).    I  want  a  lovely  doll  with  hair  in  curls ! 
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Bobby. 
Huh !  dolls  are  silly  thiogs,  just  fit  for  girls ; 
I  want  a  soldier  suit  and  great  big  gun, 

{Points  an  imaginary  gun.) 

Billy  {interrupting). 
To  play  kill  Injuns ;  oh,  what  jolly  fun  1 
I  want  a  train  of  cars  and  make-b'lieve  store, 
A  bfldl  and  bat  and  glove  and^K>h,  lots  more  I 

Baby. 
And  I  should  like  a  woolly  teddy-bear, 
And  funny  Kewpie  doll  with  painted  hair. 

Brrrv.  But  how  in  the  world  will  Santa  ever  get  aU  that 
we  want  in  just  one  stocking  apiece?  Let's  each  get  another 
stocking  and  hang  it  up  and  then  hide  and  wait  and  see  if  he 
fills  them  all. 

Others.     Yes,  yes  1 

{They  all  scamper  off  to  L.  As  they  disappear ^  the  Christ- 
mas SpiRrr  enters  from  r.  .S^  waves  her  wand  and 
calls.) 

SpiRir. 
What  ho,  my  helpers,  hearken  and  obey  I 
Sandmen  and  Fairies,  hither  wend  your  way. 

Enter  from  r.  the  Elves,  and  from  l.  the  Fairies. 

A  conversation  I've  just  overheard 
That  in  this  Christmas  season's  quite  absurd. 
The  children  of  this  house  have  greed  so  shocking, 
That  each  has  gone  to  fetch  another  stocking ! 

(Elves  and  Fairies  appear  greatly  shocked.) 

What  Christmas  really  is  I  mean  to  show 
When  they  return,  so  weave  your  magic  slow. 
Remember,  I  depend  on  you, — now  go  I 

(Elves  and  Fairies  lightly  vanish  through  the  entrances 
through .  which  they  came.  The  Spirit  goes  toward  the 
right  curtain  and  disappears  as  the  children  reinterfrom 
L.  As  they  hang  up  the  new  set  of  stockings^  the  Elves 
very  quietly  steal  on  from  r.  and^  unobserved  by  the  chil- 
dren, begin  to  very  softly  sccUter  the  sand  from  their  bags.) 
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Betty  {turning  from  the  fireplace).    Ooh!    my,  but  it 
must  be  getting  late.     I'm  sleepy. 

{She  sits  dawn  in  front  of  the  fire  nodding.) 

Baby  {yawning  and  rubbing  her  eyes  with  her  fists).     So 
am  I. 

(She  sits  down  and  leans  against  Betty,  almost  immediately 
falling  asleep,) 

Bobby.    Look  at  Baby  I    Well,  never  mind,  we'll  wake  her 
when  Santa  comes. 

(Jle  sits  down  near  her  and  begins  to  nod.) 

Billy  {yawning  and  sitting  down).    You — ^wake  me,  too— 
will  you? 

{They  all  sleep;  £lves  tiptoe  forward  and  sing.) 

11.     ELF  SONG 

{Tune—*' Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep.'') 

Elves.  Sandmen  are  we, 

From  Sleepyland  you  see, 
And  as  we  scatter  o'er  the  land 
Our  sleepy  little  grains  of  sand. 
How  very  odd, 
All  children  nod ! 

First  Elf.     There,  I  think  the  sand  has  worked  I 

Second  Elf  {going  over  to  the  children  and  poking  them). 

Oh,  yes,  they  are  sound  asleep. 

First  Elf.     Then  we're  quite  ready  for  the  Dream  Fairies, 

and  here  they  come. 

{As  he  speaks,  the  Dream  Fairies  come  on  from  l.  and 
cross  to  the  centre  of  the  stage.  The  Elves  take  a  posi- 
tion at  the  right  of  the  stage.) 

III.     DREAM  SONG 
{Tune—''  Sweet  and  Low.'') 

Fairies.      Dreams,  ah,  dreams,  sweetest  dreams, 
Swiftly  we  weave  for  you, 
So  fair  it  almost  seems 
Each  wondrous  dream  is  true ; 
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Fairest  of  lovely  Christinas  dreams, 
Woven  of  firelight's  dancing  gleams. 
To  your  spirits  bring. 
As  we  softly  sing, 
As  we  sing. 

{At  the  close  of  this  song  a  dance  of  the  Drkam  Fairhs,  or 
Fairiks  and  Elves,  if  desired^  takes  place  around  the 
sleeping  children^  after  which  a  Fairy  speaks,) 

Fairy. 

Oh,  Christmas  Spirit,  we  have  used  full  well 
Our  fairy  powers  and  cast  a  magic  spell, 
Now  let  these  children  off  their  slumber  shake 
And  dreaming  ever,  think  themselves  awake. 

(Qfiick  curtain  to  allow  fireplace ,  chairs  and  front  curtain 
to  be  removed.  While  this  is  going  on  the  music  of  the 
Fairy  dance  may  be  repeated  or  the  Fairies  may  repeat 
their  song  behind  the  scenes.  When  the  stage  is  again  re- 
vealed^ it  is  the  Court  of  the  Christmas  SpiRrr  who  is  seen 
enthroned  and  surrounded  by  her  attendants.  At  the 
front  of  the  stage  to  the  right  are  the  Elves,  to  the  left 
the  Fairies,  and  in  the  centre  the  children  still  sleeping  in 
the  same  positions  cu  they  were  in  front  of  the  fireplace.) 

SpiRrr. 
Fairies  and  Elves,  since  you  have  done  my  pleasure. 
You  have  my  thanks  in  very  fullest  measure. 

{Rises  and  waves  wand.) 

Awake,  small  visitors  from  mortal's  land. 
And  in  our  Christmas  revels  lend  a  hand ! 

{The  children  stir^  rub  their  eyes^  gase  about  them  in  aston- 
ishment, and  rise,) 

Betty.     Where  are  we  ?    Who  are  these  arrayed  ? 
Baby.     Ooh  1     Betty,  Bobby,  Billy,  I'm  afraid  ! 

SpiRrr. 

Have  no  fear,  little  ones ;  no  harm  shall  come, 
I  am  the  Christmas  Spirit,  this  {indicating the  Court),  my 
home. 
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Bobby  {pointing  to  the  Unselfish  Wishes).  And  who  are 
these  that  seem  so  fair  ? 

Spirit  (to  Wishes).     Tell  them  in  song,  make  glad  the  air. 

IV.     CHRISTMAS  WISHES 
(Tune — "  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes.**) 

Wishes.      We  are  the  wishes  sweet  and  fair, 
Of  all  unselfish  hearts, 
Each  is  a  thought  for  others  spent 
That  from  a  pure  soul  starts ; 
For  Christmas  is  the  time  to  think 
Of  giving,  not  of  gain, 
The  time  to  free  all  hearts  and  lives 
From  every  selfish  stain. 

Billy  (Jo  Spirit). 
And  do  all  Christmas  Wishes  really  live 
Here  in  your  Court  ?    Then  could  you  give 
Permission  for  my  Wish  to  speak  to  me  ? 

Spirit.     Let  this  boy's  Wish  come  forward !     (As  one  of  the 
ugly  little  Selfish  Wishes  steps  forward.)    This  is  she. 
Billy.     This  ugly  one  my  Wish, — that  cannot  be ! 

Wish. 
A  Selfish  Wish  is  yours  and  I  am  she. 
You've  made  me  outcast  from  my  native  haunt ; 
My  comrades  shun  me  for  my  name's  "  I  Want." 

(Billy  hangs  his  head  ashamedJ) 

Betty  ( going  up  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Wishes).  I'm 
sure  this  one  is  mine ;  (as  the  Wish  looks  at  her)  just  look,  she 
knows  me. 

Wish  (drawing  away). 
Nay,  I  do  not.     I'm  a  single  rose 
Wished  by  a  newsboy  for  his  mother's  gift. 
I  cost  him  many  pennies  and  great  thrift. 

Second  Selfish  Wish  (to  Betty).     I  am  your  Wish. 
Third  Selfish  Wish  (to  Baby).     And  I  to  you  belong. 

Fourth  Selfish  Wish  (to  Bobby). 

And  you  keep  me  outside  the  happy  throng. 
Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear,  I'm  sure  that  tliis  is  wrong ! 
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Bobby  (Jo  the  Spirit). 
Kind  Spirit,  tell  us,  tell  us  what  to  do 
That  we  may  make  our  Wishes  fair  for  you. 

V.     CHRISTMAS  SPIRIT 
(Tune— *' Holy  Night:') 

Spirit.         Wish  for  peace,  wish  for  joy, 

Wish  to  greedy  thoughts  destroy. 
Every  thought  you  for  others  take. 
All  UDselfishness  will  make 
Christmas  Wishes  fair, 
Christmas  Wishes  fair ! 

{Full  chorus  repeats  this  song,) 

BsTTY.  Well,  I  for  one  am  going  to  take  that  advice  at 
once.     Where  shall  we  begin  to  wish  ? 

SpiRrr.  Why  not  wish  something  nice  for  Santa  Claus? 
He'll  be  here  presently. 

Billy.  Yes,  he's  always  giving  us  things,  and  we  never 
think  of  giving  him  anything.     I  think  that's  horrid ! 

Bobby.     So  do  I,  and  I'm  going  to  give  him (Pauses 

and  scratches  his  head  in  perplexity,)  I  have  it — a  bag  of  oats 
for  his  reindeer ! 

Betty.  Oh,  I'm  sure  he'll  like  that.  I'm  going  to  give  him 
a  muffler ;  he  must  need  one,  driving  around  in  the  cold  so 
much. 

Billy.     I'm  going  to  give  him  a  jolly  big  pair  of  fur  gloves. 

Baby  (sadly),  I  don't  know  what  to  do;  I  can't  buy  him 
anything,  but  I  do  want  to  give  him  a  present.  (Brightly,) 
I  think  I'll  give  him  my  best  Teddy-bear ! 

Spirfi.     I'm  sure  he'll  find  that  of  all  gifts  most  fair. 

Bobby.  But  how  are  we  to  get  these  presents  in  time  if  Santa 
is  coming  here  soon  ? 

Spirit.     Your  Wishes  will  attend  to  that. 

(She  waves  her  wand  and  the  four  Wishes  belonging  to  the 
children  exeunt,  r.  ;  sounds  of  sleigh-bells  are  heard,) 

Betfy.     Sleigh-bells, — that  must  be  Santa  now  ! 
Billy.     Let's  hide  and  surprise  him  with  our  gifts  later. 

(The  children  all  hide  as  Santa  enters  from  l.) 

All.     Hail,  Santa ! 
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VI.     SONG  OF  SANTA 
{Tune— ''Jingle  Bells:*) 

Santa.  Vm  a  busy  man, 

At  this  time  of  year, 

Doing  what  I  can 

To  bring  Christmas  cheer. 

Christmas  Wishes  fair. 

Gladly  I  greet  you, 

I  shall  take  the  best  of  care 

To  make  you  all  come  true. 

Would  you  like  to  know 

The  place  Td  like  to  stay, 

The  place  I  love  the  best  of  all  ? 

Dear  Court  of  Christmas  gay  I 

{At  the  close  of  this  song  the  SpiRrr  comes  doom  from  her 
throne  and  leads  Santa  up  to  a  seat  beside  her  while  the 
chorus  sings.) 

Chorus.         Yes,  we're  glad  to  know 

The  place  he  likes  to  stay. 
The  place  he  loves  the  best  of  all, 
Our  Court  of  Christmas  gay ! 

{During  this  song  the  children's  Wishes  return  /  they  hatfe 
discarded  the  ugly  cloaks  and  now  appear  just  like  the 
other  Wishes.  They  bring  the  children's  gifts  for  Santa, 
and  the  children  come  out  from  their  hiding  places  to  receive 
them,) 

Betty.    Oh,  see  our  Wishes  now, — ^how  fair  they  are  I 
Spirit. 

Because  they  have  no  selfish  thoughts  to  mar. 

If  you  would  have  them  lovely  as  you  see, 

Then  let  your  thoughts  sweet  and  unselfish  be ! 

But  aren't  you  forgetting  Santa  ? 

VII.     MERRY  CHRISTMAS,  SANTA 
{Tune—''  Swing  the  shining  sickleJ*) 

Chorus.         Merry  Christmas,  Santa, 

Bringing  Christmas  cheer, 
You're  a  true  friend  to  us 
And  we're  glad  you're  here. 
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Children,      hierry  Christmas,  Santa, 

Greetings  glad  we  sing. 
And  to  show  we  love  you, 
Christmas  gifts  we  bring ! 

(7%^  children  approach  Santa  and  off er  their  g^ts^  which 
he  receives  with  a  show  of  great  pleasure  as  the  full  chorus 
repecUs  the  final  song.) 
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CHARACTERS 
Mother. 

B^B«  }  ^  *^  '*^''««- 

An  Old  Man,  a  traveling piddlir. 

THE  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PLAYLET 

Two  little  children,  on  Christmas  Eve,  are  disappointed  because 
the  father,  having  been  hurt  in  an  accident,  is  in  a  hospital  and 
will  not  be  home  for  Christmas.     There  is  no  money  for  presents. 

An  old  peddler  comes  to  the  door,  asking  for  something  to  eat 
and  a  night's  lodging.  As  the  mother  is  alone  with  the  children, 
and  no  near  neighbors,  she  hesitates  about  letting  him  stay.  But 
the  night  is  cold  and  stormy,  and  finally  the  entreaties  of  the  chil- 
dren and  her  own  kindness  of  heart  prevail  upon  her  to  let  him 
sleep  on  the  floor.  After  the  mother  and  children  have  gone  to 
bed,  the  peddler,  appreciating  their  kindness,  opens  his  pack  of 
toys  and  trims  the  Christmas  tree.  He  sleeps  through  the  night 
but  slips  away  in  the  early  morning  leaving  the  children  to  their 
delighted  surprise  and  belief  that  Santa  Claus  has  really  paid 
them  a  visit. 

The  time  is  Christmas  Eve,  and  early  Christmas  morning. 
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/  • 


SCENE. — A  room  plainly  furnished.  A  door  at  the  backy  and 
a  window  near  door.  Door  or  curtain  in  side.  Mother  is 
discovered  darning  stockings  at  a  small  table.  A  Christmas 
tree  decorated  with  pop-corn^  cranberries^  gold  paper ^  but  no 
presents.  Stockings  hung  in  some  conspicuous  place.  Chil- 
dren stand  at  window  looking  out. 

Sallxe.  My,  but  it's  snowing  hard  !  The  path  that  Bobbie 
and  I  swept  is  covered  up  abeady.  {Turns  around.)  Mother, 
it  doesn't  seem  a  bit  like  Christmas,  with  Daddy  away,  and  no 
Christmas  presents. 

Bobbie  {coming  over  to  his  Mother;  mournfully).  No 
Daddy.     No  Chnstmas  presents. 

Sal.  Daddy  promised  me  a  doll  this  Christmas ;  one  that 
would  open  and  shut  its  eyes. 

Bob.  And  he  promised  me  an  engine,  like  Billy  Bond's. 
You  wind  it  up,  and  it  goes  whizzin',  just  like  this. 

(Runs  around  the  room^  imitating  a  steam  engine.) 

Mother  {laughing^  and  putting  her  arms  around  the  chil- 
dren). But  you  mustn't  complain  if  you  can't  have  presents 
this  year.  Think  how  glad  we  ought  to  be  that  Daddy  is  go- 
ing to  get  well  and  can  soon  come  home.  Our  little  house  is 
so  nice  and  warm,  and  we  have  plenty  to  eat  {pointing  to  tree)^ 
and  a  Christmas  tree,  with  pop-corn  and  candy,  and  after  a 
while  we'll  light  the  candles 

Sal.  {brightly).  I  think  it  looks  awful  pretty  now.  Mother. 
Why,  the  little  Brown  children  haven't  anything.  I  feel  so 
sorry  for  MoUie.  She  told  me  they  never  have  a  Christmas 
tree.  They're  so  poor.  When  Mollie  stood  up  in  the  spelling 
class  this  morning  I  saw  her  bare  toe  sticking  right  out  of  her 
shoe. 

Bob.  But  I'd  like  to  have  an  engine.  You  wind  it  up  and 
it  goes  like  this.     {Runs  around  room  again,  imitating  engine. 
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Pamiingt  and  out  of  breathy  stops  and  looks  out  of 
excitedly,)    Oh,  Mother,  there's  Santa  Claus  I    {Runs  to  door, 
and  opens  U  wide,)    Ccnne  in,  come  in,  Santa  Claus  I 

{An  Old  Man,  with  a  heany  pack  on  his  back,  comes  into 
the  room.  He  wears  a  high  peaked  cap  and  is  covered 
with  snow.} 

Old  Man  {taking  off  his  hat,  and  speaking  to  Mother). 
Lady,  it's  a  mighty  bad  night  I'm  that  tired  I  couldn't  go 
any  furder.  If  you'll  give  me  a  bite  to  eat  and  let  me  lay 
down  on  the  floor  for  the  night,  I'U  pay  you  well  for  it 

{The  children  stand  looking  at  Old  Man.) 

Mother  {hesitating,  but  finally  saying).  Well,  sit  down 
and  rest  a  little  while.     I'll  get  you  something  to  eat,  anyway. 

(Old  Man  drops  his  pack  on  the  floor  and  sinks  wearily 
into  chair.  Mother  and  Sal.  go  out  of  room  at  side 
exit.  Bob.  walks  round  the  pack  several  tifnes,  eyeing  it 
wistfully  ;  tries  to  peek  in  the  corners  of  pack.  FimUfy 
stops  before  Old  Man.) 

Bob.    Say,  are  you  Santa  Claus? 

Old  Man.     No,  little  feller,  I  ain't  Santy  Claus. 

Bob.  {in  a  disappointed  tone).  Oh,  I  did  hope  you  were 
Santa  Claus. 

Old  Man.    I  didn't  come  down  the  chimney,  did  I? 

Bob.  I  know  you  didn't,  but  we  haven't  any  place  to  get 
out  of  our  chimney.  I  s'posed  that  was  the  reason  you  came 
in  the  door.  {Gets  his  little  chair,  and  sits  down  before  the 
Old  Man  ;  looks  very  sorrowful.)  You  see  our  Daddy  got 
hurt  and  had  to  go  to  the  hospital.  He  can't  come  home  for 
Christmas ;  and  he  had  to  use  his  money  so  much,  it's  all  wore 
out.     So  we  haven't  any  Christmas  presents. 

Old  Man  (sympathiungly).  Now  that's  too  bad,  little 
feller. 

Bob.  {still  mournful).  I  wanted  an  engine,  and  Sallie 
wanted  a  doll.  You  wind  up  my  engine  {imitating  winding), 
and  it  goes  whizzin'  round  the  room,  just  like  this. 

{Runs  around  the  room  again.) 

Old  Man  {laughing).  Say,  little  feller,  Santy  Claus  ought 
to  bring  you  an  engine. 
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(Mother  and  Sal.  come  in  room  carrying  a  tray  on  which 
arc  eatables  ;  put  tray  on  little  table,) 

Mother.  Now  come  and  have  a  bite,  but  after  you  get 
warm  and  rested  a  little,  I  guess  you'll  have  to  go  on.  I 
haven't  any  place  for  you  to  sleep. 

Sal.  {looking  out  the  window).  Oh,  it's  snowing  so  hard, 
and  the  wind  is  blowing  awful  I  Mother,  I'm  glad  our  cow 
has  a  nice  warm  shed. 

Bob.  Well,  my  old  Towser  is  good  and  warm  too.  He's 
asleep  out  under  the  kitchen  stove. 

Sal.  {calling),  Kitty,  kitty,  kitty !  {Some  one  outside 
mews,  imitating  a  cat.)  Yes,  she's  all  right.  I  was  afraid  I.'d 
forgotten  to  call  her  in.  She'd  freeze  to  death  if  she  had  to 
stay  out  to-night. 

(Mother  goes  to  window,  and  looks  out.  Old  Man,  hav- 
ing  finished  his  meal,  takes  up  his  pack,  aud  starts  to  put 
it  on  his  back.) 

Bob.     Why,  where  are  you  going  ? 

Old  Man.     Just  goin'  on,  little  feller. 

Bob.  (in  surprise).  But  if  you're  not  Santa  Claus,  how  can 
you  go  on?  You  haven't  any  reindeer  or  sleigh.  {Turns  to 
Mother.)    He  can't  walk.  Mother;  the  snow  is  too  deep . 

Mother  {who  has  been  looking  out  the  window  ;  turning  to 
Old  Man).     What  is  your  business,  and  where  are  you  going  ? 

Old  Man.  I'm  a  peddler,  lady.  I  sell  the  things,  that  I 
carry  in  this  pack,  to  the  folks  at  the  farmhouses.  I  was  try- 
ing to  get  around  before  Christmas,  but  this  big  storm  has  put 
me  back. 

Sal.  {looking  at  the  Old  Man).  He  looks  so  tired.  Mother ; 
I'm  afraid  he'll  fall  down  the  first  thing. 

Bob.     He  can  sleep  in  my  trundle  bed. 

{The  Old  Man  stands  looking  at  them,  ready  to  take  up 
his  pack.) 

Mother  {hesitating;  looking  out  window  again).  Well,  I 
don't  want  to  send  you  out  in  such  a  storm  as  this.  You'll 
have  to  sleep  on  the  floor.  You  mustn't  smoke  or  light  any 
matches. 

Old  Man.  {bowing  and  smiling).  Oh,  no,  indeed,  lady. 
Thank  you,  lady.     I'll  pay  you  for  it. 
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Mother.  I  don't  want  any  pay.  It  wouldn't  be  right  to 
turn  an  animal  out  on  such  a  night  as  this,  let  alone  a  human 
being. 

(Old  Man  sits  down  again.) 

Bob.  I'm  glad  you're  going  to  stay,  Mr.  Peddler;  but  I 
guess  my  trundle  bed  is  too  little  for  you. 

Sal.  We'll  put  some  comforters  down  here  on  the  floor. 
It's  good  and  warm  here. 

(Sal.  runs  out  side  exit  and  comes  back  with  her  Mother, 
both  carrying  quilts  and  comforters ,  which  they  put  doton 
on  the  floor y  all  talking,) 

Mother.     Come,  children,  we  must  go  to  bed  now. 
Bob.     Let's  dance  around   the  Christmas  tree  and  sing. 
Come  on,  Mr.  Peddler. 

(^Takes  hold  of  Old  Man's  hand  and  pulls  him  over  to  tree. 
The  two  children  and  he  dance  around  the  tree.  Old 
Man  very  awkward.  Children  sing  some  little  Christmas 
song.     Mother  ksughs  heartily.     All  stop  out  of  breathJ) 

Mother.  Come,  children,  you  must  go  now.  It's  getting 
late;  long  past  your  bedtime. 

(Mother  and  children  go  out  side  exit  calling  :  "  Good- 
night and  Merry  Christmas 9  Mr.  Peddler.**) 

Bob.  (opening  door  againX  Say,  Mr.  Peddler,  if  Santa 
Claus  comes,  tell  him  not  to  K)rget  my  engine. 

(After  he  goes  out  imitates  engine.  The  following  scene  of 
the  Old  Man  trimming  the  tree  must  have  plenty  of  action. 
He  must  be  funny  and  original,  but  never  rough  or 
coarse  ;  Just  a  kind  old  man,  who  will  appeal  to  the  chil- 
dren in  the  audience,  as  he  has  to  the  children  on  the  stage. 
It  might  make  it  more  interesting  if  he  would  sometimes 
address  the  audience;  take  them  into  his  confidence  as  it 
were,) 

Old  Man  (sitting  in  chair,  looking  at  tree).  That's  a  nice 
little  Christmas  tree,  but  it  ought  to  have  some  presents  on  it. 
Such  good  little  children  ought  to  have  some  Christmas  presents. 
(Stands  a  minute  thinking;  then  laughs  heartily,  turning  to 
audience.)    The  old  peddler  will  play  Santy  Claus  and  trim 
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the  tree.  Won't  Bobbie  and  Sallie  be  surprised ?  {Opens  his 
packy  takes  out  a  lot  of  cheap  toys.)  I  don't  suppose  I  can  af- 
ford it,  but  Christmas  only  comes  once  a  year ;  and  they  were 
mighty  kind  to  the  old  peddler.  That  there  little  Bobbie 
wanted  to  give  me  his  trundle  bed.  ( Takes  up  a  doll  with 
long  curls,)  Here's  Sallie's  doll.  {Finds  an  engine^  Here's 
Bobbie's  engine.  (  Winds  it  up  and  puts  it  down  on  the  floor  ; 
laughs.)  He'll  make  that  go  all  right.  (JBegitis  to  hang  things 
on  tree.)  Here's  a  little  work-basket  to  go  with  Sallie's  doll. 
A  performin'  monkey;  that'll  make  Bobbie  laugh.  {Blows 
up  a  balloon^  hangs  a  brightly  colored  picture  book  on  the  tree. 
Starts  to  blow  on  a  tin  horn;  looks  around.)  Oh,  that  won't 
do ;  I  might  wake  'em  up.  Now,  what'll  I  give  that  good 
Mother?  {Takes  a  cheap  but  very  fancy  cap.)  Here's 
a  bewdoor  cap;  they're  stylbh.  I'll  hang  it  here  with  a  nice 
new  saucepan.  I'll  put  this  jolly  Santa  Claus  on  the  top. 
(  Walks  around  the  tree  admiringly.)  Now,  it  looks  something 
like  a  Christmas  tree.  They'll  sure  think  Santa  Claus  has 
been  here.  {Takes  a  silver  dollar  out  of  his  pocket ;  looks  at 
it.  Finally  lays  it  on  the  table.)  I  guess  the  old  peddler  can 
give  Christmas  presents  if  he  wants  to.  {Goes  to  window  and 
looks  out.)  The  storm's  about  over.  I'll  lie  down  and  sleep 
a  while,  then  get  up  before  they  come  down  and  go  on  my 
tramp.     {Laughs.)     Won't  Bobbie  and  Sallie  be  s'prised? 

{Lies  down  and  covers  up.  The  lights  go  down.  The  stage 
is  dark.  Voices  outside  singing  softly ^  *^  Holy  Night.** 
Although  several  hours  are  supposed  to  elapse^  the  lights  are 
off  only  long  enough  for  the  Old  Man  to  get  off  the  stage. 
To  make  it  more  dazzling  to  the  children^  the  tree  may  be 
lighted  with  electricity.  As  the  lights  go  up^  the  children* s 
voices  are  heard  outside  the  side  door.  Door  opens.  Chil^ 
dren  come  in.  Bob.  in  pajamas ^  Sal.  in  nightgown.) 

Bob.     Merry  Christmas,   Mr.    Peddler.     {Looks  on  floor.') 
Why,  where  is  Mr.  Peddler  ? 
Sal.     Oh,  Bobbie,  look  at  the  Christmas  tree. 

{Both  children  scream  with  delight.) 

Bob.     Santa  Claus  did  come.     Sallie,  look  at  my  engine. 
Sal.     And  look  at  my  doll.     It  opens  and  shuts  its  eyes. 
Mother  {coming  in  door  ;  in  a  surprised  tone).     Why,  who 
did  it  ? 
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Bob.     Santa  Claus,  '<;ourse. 

Mother  {looking  around  the  ro<ntC).    Where's  the  peddler? 

Sal.     He^s  gone. 

Bob.     Oh,  I  wish  he'd  stay  to  see  my  engine. 

Sal.  (going  over  to  table^  picking  up  silver  dollar).  Why, 
Mother,  look  at  this  nice  shiny  dollar  1 

Bob.    Santa  Claus  left  tliat  for  you,  Mother. 

Mother.  I  guess  Santa  was  here  last  night.  I  believe  that 
pretty  cap  and  nice  new  saucepan  are  for  me. 

Sal.  Can't  we  take  some  of  these  things  over  to  the  little 
Brown  children,  Mother?    We  have  so  much. 

Bob.  {holding  on  to  his  engine).  Til  give  Jimmie  Brown  my 
— my  {looking  over  tree)  monkey,  and — balloon, — and  candy, 
but  I  can't  spare  my  engine.     See  it  go.  Mother. 

{Curtain  goes  down^  with  Bob.'s  engine  running  over  the 
floor t  Sal.  rocking  her  new  doll^  and  Mother,  with 
cap  the  side  of  her  head^  admiring  the  saucepan.) 
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Hope  Foster's  Christmas  Star 

A  Christmas  Play  for  Children  in  Two  Acts 


By  Gladys  Chase  Gilmore 


Hope  Foster's  Christmas  Star 


CHARACTERS 
David,  a  newsboy. 
Nan,  his  sister,  some  years  older, 
Hope  Foster,  their  adopted  sister,  a  cripple, 
Mrs.  Hardheart,  their  landlady. 
Dr.  Brown,  a  physician. 
Miss  Brown,  his  sister. 
Mrs.  Foster,  Hopes  long-lost  mother. 
Tom,  the  policeman. 

Five  carol  singers,  notably  Roger  and  Raymond. 

SYNOPSIS 

Act  I.    The  children's  boarding-house.    Morning  of  the  day 
before  Christmas. 
Act  II.     Same  setting.    Christmas  Eve. 

Time  of  Presentation. — Forty  minutes. 
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ACT  I 

SCENE. — A  room  in  Mrs.  Hardheart's  iodging-house^  New 
York  City ;  exits  at  r.  and  L.  back  of  stage^  and  at  c, 
window  at  r.  front  of  stage;  couch  under  window;  at  back 
of  stage  on  r.  row  of  hooks  for  wraps ;  in  foreground^  to 
leftf  dining-table  with  three  chairs  ;  on  L.  front  of  stage  an 
open  fireplace  with  mantel;  easy  chair  drawn  up  before  it. 

(Jdorning  of  the  day  before  Christmas.  Nan  is  finishing 
setting  the  table  for  breakfast,  Hope  Foster  is  seated 
at  the  table ^  with  crutches  at  side.) 

Nan  (going  to  c.  door),     David  1     David ! 
David  (from  outside).     Can't  you  let  a  feller  sleep  at  all  1 
Nan  (c^ter  a  pause  (hiring  which  she  puts  the  finishing 
touches).     Come  1    David !    Breakfast  is  ready  and  this  is  ab- 
solutely the  last  call.     You  lazy  boy  1     Hope  and  I  are  going 
to  begin  now  and  there  may  not  be  any  left  for  you ! 

Enter  David,  c,  tying  his  tie  as  he  runs. 

David.  Cheer  up,  Sis — ^here's  little  Sambo.  You  knew 
you'd  fetch  me  on  the  feed  question  1  ( To  Hope.)  Momin', 
Merry  Sunshine  1     Well,  sling  the  hash,  girls  1 

(Sits  down  and  starts  to  eat.) 

Hope.  To-morrow  is  Christmas,  so  to-day  is  my  adopted 
birthday.  It  was  just  a  year  ago  to-day  that  I  got  lost — ^I  mean 
that  you  found  me,  David.     "Do  you  remember? 

David.  Well,  I  should  smile  I  ( Eats  heartily  all  the  while.) 
I  couldn't  forget  that.  Say,  Hope,  what  do  you  and  Nan  want 
for  Christmas?  I'm  going  to  make  a  thousand  dollars  to-day, 
so  order  anything  you  like. 

Nan.  I'd  like  a  big  automobile  and  a  fur  coat  and — 
and  — 
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David.  Sure  thing !  And  what  does  Hope  want  ?  Don't 
hesitate— I'm  good  for  an3rthing  1 

Hope.  I  only  want  one  thing  really  and  truly — and  that's 
my  mother.  ( Wistfully,')  But  there  !  (^Conceals  her  sadness 
under  a  cloak  of  affectation.)  You  might  get  me  a  season 
ticket  to  the  opera  and  a  blue  velvet  ball  gown  and  a  new 
Victrola  1 

David.  Two,  if  you  like !  Say,  did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
custom  of  singing  Christmas  carols  as  serenades  under  folks' 
winders  on  Cl^istmas  eve  ? 

Hope.  Oh,  yesl  They  always  did  it  in  England.  The 
boys  and  girls  went  in  a  merry  crowd,  and  though  I  was  too 
little  to  go,  I've  heard  them  and  heard  my  brother  tell  of  the 
fun  they  had. 

David.  Well,  some  customers  of  mine-— fellers  'bout  my 
age — are  going  to  do  it.  They  were  telling  me  about  it,  and 
I  told  them  they'd  better  come  around  in  this  street  and  show 
us  what  they  could  do. 

Hope.  I  had  a  wonderful  dream  last  night.  Do  you  ever 
dream.  Nan? 

Nan.     Sometimes.     What  was  your  dream,  Hope  ? 

{Knocking  at  the  door  at  r.     Enter  Mrs.  Hardheart.) 

Mrs.  H.  {gruffly).  Morning.  I  guess  you  know  what  I 
want.  I've  come  for  my  rent  money.  Now,  when  am  I  going 
to  get  it  ? 

David.  I'll  bring  it  to-night — sure,  Mrs.  Hardheart.  Even 
though  I  would  like  to  spend  it  on  Christmas  things  I 

Mrs.  H.  Christmas  nonsense  !  You  bring  me  that  money 
to-night  or  I'll  turn  you  all  out,  Christmas  or  no  Christmas ! 
You  shiftless  good-for-nothing  I  Guess  you  ought  to  be  mighty 
glad  you  even  got  a  chance  to  live  in  a  decent  house  for  only  a 
dollar  a  week  rent  1  No  other  place  in  this  city  you  could  get 
it  1  I've  got  to  have  that  dollar  to-night  and  don't  you  for- 
git  it !     (She  shakes  him  a  bit  by  the  shoulder.) 

David.     All  right.     Merry  Christmas  to  you ! 

Hope  1  ^^""^  Christmas,  Mrs.  Hardheart ! 

Mrs.  H.     Merry  Christmas,  nonsense ! 

[Exit  R.,  slamming  door. 

David.  Gee !  She  might  be  a  bit  gende  with  my  shoulder 
even  if  she  isn't  over  the  rent !  Gorry  1  The  way  she  takes 
on  over  her  old  dollar — you'd  think  it  was  a  hundred  t 
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Nan.  I  don't  believe  she  knows  how  to  be  gentle.  I  won- 
der if  she  knows  what  Christmas  means  1 

Hope.     Maybe  we  could  show  her. 

Nan.  What  were  we  talking  about  before  she  came  in? 
Oh, — (recolUciing)  Hope,  go  on  and  tell  us  about  your  dream. 

Hope  {hesitatingly  and  dreamily),  1  was  walking  along  a 
dark  road  when  suddenly  I  heard  the  sweetest  tinkle-tinkle, 
and  there  beside  me  stood  the  dearest,  brightest  fairy — just  like 
the  kind  in  that  story-book  you  read  to  roe,  David.  In  her 
hand  she  was  swinging  a  very  shiny  star  on  a  silver  ribbon  and 
I  asked  her  what  it  was.     What  do  you  s'pose  she  said  ? 

Hope.  Well,  she  said :  ''  This  is  for  you,  Hope.  It  is  a 
Merry  Christmas  star,"  and  she  fastened  the  ribbon  around  my 
head  so  that  the  star  was  on  my  forehead,  and,  you  know,  it 
was  just  like  a  searchlight  the  way  it  lighted  up  the  road  t  I 
must  have  looked  very  much  puzzled,  because  she  said :  **  You 
never  saw  one  before,  did  you  ?  This  has  a  magic  power  to 
show  you  the  way  to  have  a  Merry  Christmas.  It's  very 
easy,"  she  said,  ^*  if  you  only  know  how.  All  you  have  to  do 
is  to  forget  what  you  want  and  think  what  other  people  want 
and  try  to  make  those  around  you  happy."  Oh,  if  you  could 
have  heard  that  fairy's  voice  when  she  said  that !  It  was  like 
the  sweetest  music  you  ever  heard  ) 

Nan.     That  is  a  wonderful  dream,  Hope. 

David.     Gee  1     And  it's  true  if  you  just  think  it  over. 

Nan.     David,  it's  time  for  you  to  go. 

David.  Just  so.  Where's  my  cap  ?  {Hunts  about  the  room, 
at  last  locating  it.)  Say,  you  girls  are  no  good  on  housekeep- 
ing if  you  can't  tell  a  feller  where  his  lid  is  !  {Puts  on  his  coat 
while  he  chatters.)    Now  be  good  girls  while  I'm  away  I 

[Exity  R. 

Nan.  I  must  go,  too.  And  I'll  try  to  get  back  early  this 
noon,  dear.  [Exit,  r. 

( With  the  help  of  her  crutch,  Hope  gets  about  and  cleans  up 
the  room,  then  she  sits  down  to  sew.) 

Enter  Mrs.  H.,  r. 

Mrs.  H.     Did  I  leave  my  broom  here  ? 
Hope.     I  haven't  seen  it,  Mrs.  Hardheart.     Won't  you  sit 
down  a  bit  ? 
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Mrs.  H.  (still  ctqss  hut  btginnini  to  be  molUfied).  I  hain't 
got  no  time  to  set  down.  TlK»e  two  lazy  yoong  'uns  leave  the 
tidjin'  up  to  you,  do  they?  They  ought  to  be  whipped  I 
That  doctor  coming  to*day  ? 

{Sht  dmstt  here  and  there  while  she  speaks.) 

Hops.  I  hope  ao.  He's  so  good  to  me.  He  says  my  knee 
is  getting  along  very  nicely  now,  and  that  I'll  soon  be  just  like 
other  litUe  girls.     Some  day  I'll  just  forget  this  old  crutch. 

Mrs.  H.  What  about  the  blow  you  got  when  your  head 
struck?  Has  your  memory  ever  come  back  to  you?  Queer 
thing,  /  think. 

HoPK.  Yes,  my  memory's  better  too.  It's  been  a  year 
now,  you  see,  and  gradually  I  can  remember  more  and  more 
about  my  other  life,  just  bdbre  the  accident  happened.  I>. 
Brown  says  he's  had  other  cases  but  that  mine  is  die  most 
successful. 

Mrs.  H.  How  did  it  happen?  Why  didn't  they  come 
back  for  you  ? 

HoP£.  Well,  it  was  this  way ;  my  mother  had  gone  away 
and  I  was  out  riding  with  my  nurse.  When  we  were  going 
round  a  corner  the  auto  jerked,  and  as  I  was  leaning  'way  out, 
I  was  thrown  out,  but  the  nurse  was  talking  to  the  chauffeur 
and  never  missed  me,  I  guess.  Then,  you  see,  when  I  fell  I 
hurt  my  head  and  knee  and  David  happened  to  be  near  by  sell- 
ing  papers,  so  he  came  and  picked  me  up. 

Mrs.  H.     Where'd  he  get  hold  of  this  £)r.  Brown  ? 

Hope.  Why,  you  see.  Dr.  Brown  has  a  place  near  where 
the  accident  happened,  where  they  take  care  of  poor  sick 
people  free,  and  David  took  me  right  in  there. 

Mrs.  H.  (her  heart  somewhat  softened).  He  seems  to  take 
a  powerful  interest  in  a  little  girl  like  you.  He  must  be  fond 
of  you. 

Hope.  He's  done  a  great  deal  for  me — all  he  can,  I  guess. 
There's  one  thing  he  can't  do,  and  it's  what  I  want  most  in  the 
world,  though.     (She  is  near  crying.) 

Mrs.  H.     What's  that  ? 

Hope.  Why,  it's  just  my  mother.  (Begins  to  cry.)  Oh, 
I  want  to  see — ^my  mother ! 

Mrs.  H.  (completely  softened).  There!  There!  Don't 
cry  ! 

Hope  (controlling  herself).    I  mustn't  forget  about  the 
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Christmas  star  the  fairy  gave  me.  {^Quieted  now.')  Do  you 
ever  dream,  Mrs.  Hardheart  ? 

Mrs.  H.  Can't  say  't  I  do,  'cept  for  havin'  nightmares 
over  my  rents. 

Hope.  Well,  I  had  the  most  wonderful  dream  last  night  I 
A  fairy  gave  me  a  shining  star — she  tied  it  on  my  forehead  and 
she  said  that  it  would  give  me  a  happy  Christmas  if  I  could 
forget  what  /  wanted  and  try  to  make  other  people  happy.  I 
guess  it's  true,  and  I've  got  to  forget  that  I  want  my  mother, 
and  you — ^maybe  it  would  give  you  a  happy  Christmas  if  you 
could  forget  what  you  want.  I  never  heard  you  say  you  did 
want  anything  but  your  rent — could  you  forget  thai  f 

Mrs.  H.  Well,  I  never  thought  o'  such  a  thing !  Mebbe 
I'll  try  it.  That  was  quite  a  dream,  Hope.  I'll  hev  to  go  an' 
think  it  over.  {Thoughtfully  ;  then  recalling  her setf  abruftly,) 
Well,  well,  time's  flying  an'  me  with  the  halls  to  sweep,  a-sittin' 
here  talkin'.     Good-bye.     (She  rushes  out  r.) 

Hope.  Good-bye.  (^Goes  sighing  to  the  chair  in  which 
she  has  been  sitting  and  resumes  sewing,  A  knock  is  heard  at 
R.  door  and  Dr.  Brown  and  Miss  Brown  enter.)  Come  in. 
Oh,  good-morning,  Doctor. 

Dr.  B.  Good-morning,  Hope.  This  is  my  sister.  She's 
come  to  wish  you  a  merry  Christmas.     {Takes  ojf  overcoat,) 

Miss  B.  (shaking  Hope's  hand  very  cordially  and  holding  it 
during  Hope's  reply).  So  this  is  Hope !  I'm  so  glad  to  meet 
you  for  I've  heard  a  great  deal  about  you  from  the  doctor. 

Hope.  I've  heard  about  you,  too,  and  I  think  it's  very  nice 
of  you  to  come  and  see  me. 

(Miss  B.  pats  her  shoulder,) 

Miss  B.  Now,  while  the  doctor  is  doing  his  work,  I'll  just 
look  around  and  don't  you  bother  about  me. 

{She  takes  the  bunch  of  holly  from  under  her  arm  and  ar- 
ranges it  in  a  vase  on  the  mantel,  leaves  some  packages  on 
the  table,  and  straightens  things  out  generally  in  the  back- 
ground.) 

Dr.  B.     Well,  how's  the  little  giri  to-day  ? 

Hope.     Nicely,  thank  you. 

Dr.  B.  {always  encouraging  and  hearty).  Well,  let's  try 
our  stunts.  Stand  right  up  by  the  table — that's  it.  Now  try 
this.     {Fiits  his  foot  forward.)    Bend  the  knee  a  bit. 

Hope.    That  hurts  a  little. 
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Dr.  B.  Well,  try  it  to  the  side.  {He  does  it  with  her.) 
Now  in  back.  Now  just  stand  without  a  thing  and  try  to  bear 
equal  weight  on  it.  Good  for  you  !  That's  the  stufif  1  Now 
you  can  sit  down.  (He  sitsJ)  How  much  can  we  remember 
to-day  ? 

Hope.  I  was  trying  just  before  you  came  and  I  can  almost 
{hesitating)  remember  where  mother  had  gone  when  I  had  my 
accident.     It  was — ^it  was — Montreal  t 

Miss  B.  {starting  forward  in  great  excitement ).  Montreal, 
Hope ! 

Hope.     Yes. 

Miss  B.     And  you  lived  in  England— in  Yorkshire  ? 

Hope  {gaping).     Yes,  yes  I 

Miss  B.  In  a  big  place  called  Blyborough  Hall  ?  And 
you'd  come  here  on  a  long  visit  ?  How  strange  1  {Making 
an  obvious  effort  to  conceal  her  excitement  J)  Hope,  will  you 
please  get  me  a  glass  of  water  ?    I'm  very  thirsty. 

Hope.     Certainly,  Miss  Brown.  [Exit^  l. 

Miss  B.  {watching  her  out  of  sights  then  turning  to  the  doc* 
tor  with  enthusiasn^.  George  1  I  believe  I  can  find  Hope's 
mother  1  The  other  day  at  a  tea  I  met  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Roths- 
child's  named  Mrs.  Foster  who  fits  the  case  exactly.  She  was 
in  deep  mourning  and  when  I  asked  Mrs.  Rothschild  privately 
why,  she  told  me  that  the  lady  lost  her  little  girl  a  year  ago 
under  such  peculiar  circumstances.  Later  Mrs.  Foster  told  me 
something  about  it.  Oh,  oh,  I'm  so  glad  I  But  there  1  She 
may  not  be  her  mother,  and  I  mustn't  let  the  child  know  and 
raise  her  hopes  for  nothing  1  Oh,  let's  go  over  to  the  Roths- 
childs' at  once  I 

Dr.  B.  {rising  and  putting  on  overcoat).  No,  better  not 
say  anything  to  Hope  yet. 

Hope  {entering  l.).  Sorry  I  took  so  long — I  had  to  let  the 
water  run  to  get  it  cold. 

Miss  B.  (restraining  her  impatience  enough  to  take  a  sip). 
Thank  you,  dear.  It's  deliciously  cool.  We  have  to  go  now 
— and  I  hope  Santa  Claus  will  bring  just  what  you  want. 

Hope  {smiling  but  with  an  effort).  He  can't  bring  me  my 
real  mother,  I'm  afraid. 

Miss  B.  (with  repressed  excitement).  You  never  can  teU 
what  he'll  do  if  you're  very  good.     {Goes  to  door.) 

Hope  {her  attention  attracted  to  table).  Oh,  Miss  Brown, 
aren't  you  forgetting  your  packages? 

Miss  B.    No,  Santa  Claus  left  those.    Good-bye,  dear. 
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Hope.     Oh,  thank  you !    And  I  hope  you'll  have  a  Merrj 
Christmas,  Miss  Brown. 
Dr.  B.     Good-bye,  Hope. 
Hope.     Good-bye.     Merry  Christinas,  Doctor. 

{They  go  out  r.     Hope  sits  down  in  the  rocking-chair  with 
her  chin  in  her  hand  J) 


CURTAIN 


ACTU 

SCENE. — Same  as  before.     Time. — Christmas  eve. 

(Hope  in  the  rocking-chair  sewing.     Nan  enters  R.,  covered 
with  snow  and  a  hat-box  under  her  arm.) 

Nan.  Hello,  there  I  (Bends  over  Hope's  chair  to  kiss  her.) 
Boo  I  but  it's  cold  and  snowy  out !  How  nice  to  come  in 
where  there's  a  fire  1  (Takes  off  wraps  and  moves  briskly 
about. )  There,  I  must  start  the  supper  right  away.  (Exit,  l., 
coming  back  with  a  table-cloth  which  she  flings  over  the  table.) 
Well,  what  has  happened  here  to-day? 

Hope.  Oh,  Mrs.  Hardheart  came  up  and,  you  know,  she 
seemed  to  be  kinder  when  she  left.  I  told  her  about  my 
dream. 

Nan.  Hope,  dear,  I  remembered  your  dream,  and  I  just 
thought  I'd  give  Mrs.  Hardheart  a  Christmas  present,  so  I 
made  up  a  little  hat  from  some  things  we  had  in  the  shop. 
(Unties  box  and  brings  it  to  Hope.)     Want  to  see  it? 

Hope  (peering  in).  Oh,  how  gorgeous  1  Do  call  her  up- 
stairs now  and  let  me  hear  what  she  says  1 

Nan  (calling  out  R.  door),  Mrs.  Hardheart!  Oh — 
Mrs.  Hardheart ! 

Mrs.  H.  (in  the  distance).     Yes,  yes.     (Comes  to  r.  door.) 

Nan.     Come  in  a  minute — I've  got  something  for  you ! 

(She  backs  into  the  room  before  Mrs.  H.,  keeping  the  hat- 
box  behind  her.) 

Mrs.  H.     What  is  it  ?    My  rent  ? 

Nan.     No,  it's  a  real  Christmas  present.    I  made  it  all  myself ! 

(Presents  box.) 

Mrs.  H.  (taking  hat  out  and  going  to  mirror  to  try  it  on). 
Oh,  how  lovely  !  It's  simply  elegant  /  Now  that  was  real  nice 
of  you,  Miss  Nan.  (Hesitatingly.)  I'll  have  ter — ^yes,  I'll  have 
ter  take  off  half  the  rent  fer  a  present  to  you  1  Come  down  in 
my  room  and  see  me  some  time. 

Nan.     Oh,  thank  you  I 
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Mrs.  H.  There  I  Them  pies  are  bumin'.  I  left  'em  in 
the  oven  1     {Hat  in  hand,  rushes  out  R.) 

Nan.  My  1  but  she  has  changed  already.  That  dream- 
star  of  yours,  Hope,  has  magic  in  it,  I  guess.  (Exit,  l.,  re^ 
turning  at  once  with  plates  ^  knives  and  for ks^  etc^  with  which 
she  sets  three  places,)  If  those  customers  of  David's  come,  we 
can  give  them  some  of  our  apples.  (  Goes  out  and  brings  back 
covered  dishes.)  There,  supper's  'most  ready.  I  wonder 
where  David  is  ? 

Enter  David,  r.     Hangs  up  coat  and  cap  and  throws  bundle 
of  unbought  papers  on  couch. 

David.  Hello,  girls.  Merry  Christmas  !  Well,  well,  what's 
doing  ? 

Nan  {drawing  up  her  chair  to  table).  Supper  mostly. 
Make  any  extra  money  ? 

David  {strutting  and  posing).  Well,  rather!  I'm  some 
little  detective,  /am.     Sherlock  Holmes  is  right  in  my  class  1 

Hope  }  ^^^^  ^°  ^^^  ^'^^  ^ 

David.     I  caught  a  couple  of  burglars  ! 

Nan,     When  was  that  ? 

David  {;with  pretended  nonchalance).  To-day,  of  course. 
Do  you  think  I'm  giving  you  news  a  week  old  !  Here  it  is  in 
the  paper.  (Picking  paper  from  couch^  reads  in  deep  voice.) 
<<  Mrs.  Cornelius  Astorbilt's  auto  stolen.  Fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars worth  of  jewels  were  in  limousine  which  was  standing  at 
curb  in  front  of  Tiffany's.  One  thousand  dollars  reward  offered 
for  information  with  regard  to  robbers." 

Nan  {much  excited  but  still  skeptical).  And  what  did^^n 
have  to  do  with  it  ? 

David  {drawing  up  chair  to  table  and  eating  while  he  talks). 
Well,  I  was  standing  at  my  corner  of  Twenty-seventh  and 
Fourth  Avenue  when  a  big  limousine  whizzed  up  to  the  curb. 

Nan.     How  did  you  know  it  was  the  Astorbilts'  ? 

David.  Aw,  couldn't  I  read  the  C.  A.  on  the  door?  Be- 
sides all  us  fellers  know  it.  It's  a  big  purple  car — you  can't 
miss  it.  Well,  it  whizzed  up  to  my  curb  and,  one  of  the  guys 
drivin'  it  leaned  out  and  bought  a  paper.  I  noticed  when  he 
reached  down  into  his  hip  pocket  for  the  change  that  he  didn't 
have  any  purple  uniform  on  under  his  fur  coat.  Gee  I  I  says 
to  myself,  hard  luck  for  Mrs.  Astorbilt !  She  can't  afford  to 
dress  up  her  chauffeur  any  more.     And  just  then  it  came  to  me 
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that  maybe  this  was  the  car  of  hers  that  had  stood  out  in  fioat 

of  Tiffany's.     I  saw  two  cops  at  the  OMmer,  and  one  had  a 

motorcycle.     I  slides  over  an'  tells  them  the  dope.     And  off 

shoots  the  motor  guy  on  the  trail  of  the  big  auto. 

Nan    ) 

Hope  i  (fi'^^'^^^^^fy  excited).     Did  he  catch  them  ? 

David.  Search  me  I  The  other  cop  was  Tom,  a  special 
friend  of  mine,  and  after  we'd  kept  our  eyes  peeled  a  while  and 
nothin'  doin',  he  says  :  "  I'll  go  down  to  station  three — they'll 
shure  be  brought  in  there  if  he  gets  thim. ' '  About  then  business 
was  rushin'  and  next  I  came  home. 

Nan.     Oh,  David,  I  wish  you'd  get  the  reward ! 

David  (seating  himself  again  at  the  table).  Say,  Nan,  is 
that  all  the  butter  you've  got  ?  I  could  eat  that  in  one  mouth- 
ful. (^Exit  Nan,  l.  David  jumps  up  and  gets  a  box  from  his 
coat  pocket,  a  present  for  Nan,  which  Hope  admires  silentfy. 
When  Nan  returns,  they  hide  it  hastily  under  David's  napkin. 
David,  with  great  innocence,  transfers  box  from  lap  to  pocket 
in  sight  of  audience.)  Well,  what's  happened  here  ?  Have 
you  caught  any  burglars? 

Hope.  No,  but  I've  had  callers.  Dr.  Brown  brought  his 
sister.  She's  perfectly  lovely.  It's  Christmas  eve.  Nan ;  can't 
we  open  the  presents  she  brought  ?  She  said  Santa  Claus  left 
them.     (Discloses  pcukages  on  couch  beneath  cushions.) 

Nan  {opening  parcels).     How  sweet  of  her  I 

Hope.     And  the  doctor  said  I  was  doing  splendidly. 

David.     Hooray ! 

Nan.     And  Mrs.  Hardheart  has  reformed  1 

David  (pretending  to  faint).     Fan  me  wid  a  brick  1 

Nan.  Yes,  really,  she's  almost  human  now.  I  brought  her 
a  Christmas  present,  a  hat  I  made,  and  she  seemed  really  to 
appreciate  it.  And  then — David,  listen  to  the  climax — she's 
going  to  take  off  half  of  the  week's  rent — she  offered  it  as  a 
Christmas  present ! 

David.  What  do  you  know  about  that  1  Hooray  for  Mrs. 
Kind  heart !     (Dances  a  jig.) 

Nan.     Well,  I  must  clear  supper  away. 

(Christmas  car  oilers  are  heard  outside,  singing**  God  rest 
ye,  Merry  Gentlemen.^'  The  children  rush  to  window 
and  listen,  applauding  the  end. ) 

David  (raising  sash  and  shouting ).  Come  on  up,  fellers ! 
~(Nan  in  the  meantime  bustles  into  the  kitchen  and  returns  with 
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a  bag  of  apples.  Five  urchins  enter  r.,  all  bundled  up  and 
covered  with  snow,  DAvm,  to  Nan  an^/HopE.)  These  are  the 
kids  1  was  tellin'  you  about.  {To  boys,)  This  is  my  sister 
Nan  and  my  adopted  sister,  Hope.  Say,  fellers,  that  was  classy 
singing  1     Been  around  very  far  ? 

Roger.    Oh,  about  ten  blocks — it's  good  fun. 

Raymond.     It's  good  and  cold  out,  though  ! 

Nan  {passing  bag).     Have  an  apple? 

{All  help  themselves,  with  business  of  saying,  **  Sure,*^  "  You 
betcha,^  etc.  The  children  are  grouped  to  l.  of  stage,  A 
knock  is  heard  at  R.  door,) 

David  {crossing  to  door).     Hullo,  who's  next? 

£nter  Tom,  the  policeman, 

Tom.     Is  David  Maguire  here? 

David.  Hello,  Tom.  Open  up,  old  man— come  to  lead  me 
to  Sing  Sing  ? 

Tom.  Nothing  like  that !  Them  guys  in  the  auto  were  the 
suspects  1 

David  {excitedly).  Is  that  right?  The  motorcycle  cop 
brought  *em  in,  did  he?    Who  were  they? 

Tom.  One  was  Dick  the  Rat,  the  other  guy  they  call  Gen- 
tleman Jim  because  he's  such  a  slick  one — ^both  of  'em  old 
stand-bys  at  Sing  Sing.  Gentleman  Jim  it  was  that  worked  the 
getaway.  They  caught  'em  about  two  hours  ago.  The  other 
officer  was  about  to  land  the  reward  when  I  stepped  up  and  told 
the  sergeant  who  you  was  and  that  you  discovered  'em,  so  he 
calls  up  Mrs.  Astorbilt  and  tells  her  secretary  all  about  it 
right  away.  Thinks  I  to  mesilf :  It's  Christmas  eve  and  the 
lad  won't  mind  a  bit  of  a  Christmas  present.  So  I  goes  up  and 
sees  the  secretary  mesilf  to  hurry  up  matters  a  little.  And  here 
it  is— {drawing  envelope  from  breast  pocket )  a  check  for  a 
thousand  dollars  for  David  Maguire  I 

(David  is  first  incredulous,  then  overjoyed.  The  girls  jump 
up  and  down  for  joy.  The  carollers  swarm  around  him, 
slapping  him  on  the  shoulder  and  exclaiming,  <'  Good 
work,  Dave  /  "    *'  Thafs  the  boy!''    "  Some  Sherlock  !  ") 

David  (to  Tom).     Say,  Tom,  you  take  half  of  it  1 
Tom  (with  pretended  gruffness).     Not  a  cent !     Didn't  you 
know  it  was  against  the  law  to  bribe  an  officer  ? 
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David.     Aw,  Tom ! 

Tom.  Well,  I'm  off— got  to  go  back  to  my  beat  l/Ltxry 
Christmas  to  everybody  1  i^^i^f  R- 

Roger  (starting  with  the  ether  boys  toward  the  door).  Say, 
fellers,  three  cheers  for  Dave  the  Detective !  Rah  1  Rah  1 
Rah! 

(Jle  leads  in  the  cheers  and  they  all  troop  out^  the  children 
shoutings  "  Merry  Christmas^'*  and  ^^Same  toyouy*^  back 
and  forth,) 

David.  Well,  didn't  I  tell  you  I'd  make  a  millioo  or  so ! 
Some  class  1 

Nan.  It  seems  almost  too  good  to  be  true.  My  !  what  a 
Christmas  we'll  have ! 

(A  knock  is  heard  at  the  door  at  r.,  and  Mrs.  H.  enters  at 
once  with  Miss  B.,  who^  however ^  remains  at  the  door 
with  her  hand  on  the  knob  as  if  waiting  to  throw  it  open,) 

Mrs.  H.     Nan,  here's  Miss  Brown  come  to  see  yer. 
Nan.     How  do  you  do  ? 

Miss  B.     I'm  glad  to  meet  you,  Nan.     (&niles  mysteriously,) 
May  I  bring  in  a  big  Christmas  present  for  Hope? 
Nan.     Certainly. 

(Miss  B.  opens  the  door  and  Mrs.  Foster  enters.  Hope 
stands  up  and  gasps  ;  then,  dropping  her  crutches f  runs  to 
her  mother* s  arms,) 

Hope.     Mother ! 

Mrs.  F.     Hope  1 

Nan  (overjoyed).     It's  Hope's  mother— oh,  oh,  oh ! 

David  (lifting  crutch).  Look  here — Hope  has  forgotten  her 
crutch  !     Oh,  I  say  1 

Miss  B.     Why,  see !     She's  standing  alone ! 

Hope  (still  in  her  mother* s  arms  but  standing  manifestly  on 
her  own  feet),     I  told  you  I  would  some  day. 

Nan  (to  Miss  B.).  But  how  did  you  find  Hope's  mother? 
Do  sit  down,  everybody,  and  let's  hear  all  about  it  I 

Mrs.  F.  No,  you  must  all  come  right  over  to  my  house  to 
spend  Christmas ! 
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SCENE. — Interior  of  log  house.  Rustic  furnishings ^  in  good 
taste.  Table  at  c.  with  chairs  r.  and  L.  of  table.  Row  of 
pegs  (^practical)  on  wall  r.  Fireplace  R.  with  glowing 
coals.  Door  back  c.  swings  from  l.  to  R.  on  to  stage.  At 
R.  of  this  door  is  a  curtained  clotheS'Closet  (^practical).  At 
L.  of  this  door  is  a  window  with  window-shade  (practical"). 
Near  this  window  is  a  dining-room  tctble.  At  l.  2  e.  is 
another  door  (open).  On  dining-room  table  there  is  a 
lighted  lamp  turned  low.  A  large  and  a  small  stocking 
hanging  from  mantel.  Bonnie's  kimono  on  chair  L.  of  table. 
Bible  on  center-table.     Armchair,  r.     Lights  low. 

(After  rise  of  curtain,  Philip  Graydon,  carrying  bundles 
of  Christmas  presents,  enters  door  b.  c.  He  places 
bundles  on  dining-room  table  ;  goes  to  fireplace  and  warms 
hands.  Then  to  lamp  on  table  and  turns  it  up.  Full 
lights.  Gray,  crosses  to  door  l.  ;  looks  off  through  open 
door.) 

Gray.  Nishwa  has  got  the  baby  to  sleep.  How  sweet  she 
looks  in  her  little  bed.  (To  c.)  Heavenly  Father,  for  her  sake 
lead  me  not  into  such  sore  temptation  again  as  has  confronted 
me  this  day.  (Crosses  to  R.,  hangs  hat  and  coat  on  pegs  ;  re- 
moves cartridge-belt  with  holster  in  which  there  is  a  pistol  and 
hangs  them  on  pegs.  Goes  to  fireplace ;  sees  stockings  hang- 
ing from  mantel.)  Bonnie's  and  Nishwa's  stockings  waiting 
for  Santa  to  fill  them.  No  matter  how  I  feel,  Bonnie  shall 
have  her  Christmas. 

(Goes  to  table  l.  ;  begins  unwrapping  parcels.) 

Bonnie  (^^L.).     Daddy! 

Gray,  (covering parcels  with  table-cover).     She  is  awake. 

Bonnie  {off).     Is  it  you,  Daddy? 

Gray.  Yes,  my  darling.  (Bonnie,  in  nightgown,  enters  l.) 
Daddy  is  sorry  you  are  awake.  (Lifts  her  up  and  kisses  her.) 
Here,  slip  into  your  kimono  so  you  won't  take  cold. 
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{Holds  kimono  for  her,) 

Bonnie.  I  wasn't  really  asleep.  I  was  just  'teDdin'  like  it 
>to  fool  Nishwa.  She  was  so  sleepy  herself  she  was  noddin'. 
Jlave  you  seen  anything  of  Santa  Claus  ? 

Gray,  {sitting  l.,  with  Bonnie  on  his  lap).  Yes,  indeed,  I 
met  bim  about  a  mile  from  here. 

Bonnie.     Did  he  have  dolls  and  toys  ? 

Gray.     Heaps  of  them. 

Bonnie.     Will  he  come  to  our  house  ? 

Gray.  He  said :  ''As  soon  as  Bonnie  is  fast  asleep  I  will 
come  down  your  chimney  and  leave  her  some  pretty  things." 

Bonnie.     And  leave  Nishwa  some,  too  ? 

Gray.  Yes,  of  course.  He  wouldn't  forget  Nishwa.  Now, 
won't  you  run  and  climb  into  your  nice  little  bed  ?  Nishwa  is 
asleep  like  Santa  wants  her  to  be. 

Bonnie.  If  I  don't  go  to  sleep  will  he  leave  all  the  presents 
to  Nishwa  ? 

Gray.  Yes.  Listen  !  I  think  I  hear  him  coming  !  You'd 
better  run  to  bed,  quickly.    .    .    .    Don't  you  hear  him  ? 

Bonnie.  Oh,  no.  That  isn't  Santa,  that's  only  Nishwa 
snoring. 

Gray.     Won't  you  go  to  bed  for  Daddy  ? 

Bonnie.     I  haven't  said,  "Now  I  lay  me." 

Gray.     That's  right. 

Bonnie  (kneeliti}^  at  Gray.'s  knee).  Now  I  lay  me  down 
to  sleep,  I  pray  tlie  Lord  my  soul  to  keep ;  if  I  should  die 
before  I  wake,  I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take.  God  bless 
Mama  up  in  heaven,  Daddy  down  here,  Nishwa,  and  every- 
body,— and  make  me  a  good  little  girl.  For  Jesus'  sake. 
Amen.  (Ibises;  hisses  Gray.)  Good-night,  Daddy !  (^Todoor.) 

Gray.     Good-night,  my  precious. 

Bonnie.     Please  don't  shut  this  door. 

Gray.  I  won't.  (Bonnie  exits  l.)  <<God  bless  Mama  up 
in  heaven  " — yes,  she  is  in  heaven.  A  merciful  God  has  par- 
doned her  sin,  knowing  how  bitterly  she  lived  to  repent  it. 
But  why  has  He  permitted  her  betrayer  to  cross  my  path  to-day? 
{Knocking  at  door  B.  c.)  Who  can  that  be?  {Goes  to  door,) 
Who's  there  ? 

Francois  {outside).     Francois  1 

Gray,  {opening  door).  Come  in,  Francois !  (Fran,  enters,) 
Go  to  the  fire  and  warm  yourself ! 

Fran,  {warming  hands).     Ah,  ze  fire  eet  ees  gude. 
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BoNNi£  {appearing  in  door  l.).  'Tain't  nobody  but  old 
Francois.     I  thought  it  was  Santa. 

Fran.  Oui,  Mam'seile,  Santa  he  make  ze  reindeer,  ze 
many,  many  reindeer  go  so  fast  zat  ze  leetle  bells  zey  go  teenkle, 
teenkle  1  I  tink  'e  come  here  pretty  queeck,  eef  you  make  shut 
your  eyes  and  go  to  sleep. 

Bonnie.     M  right,  Francois, — ^good-night ! 

Fran.  Bon  nuit,  Mam'selle.  \Throws  kiss,  Bonnie  ex- 
its  L.  Pause.  Fran.'s  whole  demeanor  changes.  When  next 
he  speaks  his  voice  is  tense  with  repressed  excitement.)  You 
not  afraid  to  stay  here  so  long  ? 

Gray.     I  don't  understand  what  you  mean. 

Fran.     You  not  afraid  ? 

Gray.     Afraid  of  what  ? 

Fran.     Zat  zey  come  to  arrest  you. 

Gray.  What  are  you  driving  at,  Francois  ?  Why  should 
anybody  want  to  arrest  me? 

Fran.    Zat  strange  man  you  meet  in  town  to-day 

Gray.     Yes,  yes? 

Fran.     And  quarrel 

Gray.     Yes? 

Fran.     Zey  have  found  heem  dead,  down  by  ze  creek ! 

Gray.     God  1 

Fran.  Ze  people  say :  **  Meestair  Graydon  quarrel  wif  zis 
man,  and  lay  een  wait,  and  keel  heem." 

Gray.  I  quarreled  with  him,  yes.  But,  as  God  is  my 
judge,  1  did  him  no  harm. 

Fran.  'E  ees  murdaired, — stabbed  through  ze  heart.  You 
better  go  away,  queeck  1 

Gray,  {putting  hands  on  Fran.'s  shoulders).  Look  me  in 
the  eyes,  Francois !     Do  you  believe  I  killed  that  man  ? 

Fran,  {shrugging  shoulders).  Anyhow,  you  better  go.  Ze 
boys  een  town  no  like  you  vairy  well.  Zey  might  take  ze 
notion  to  {intimating  slipping  noose  over  head)  handle  you 
rough.  .  .  .  You  been  gude  to  my  boy,  Pierre,  when  heem 
so  seek.  Francois  nevair  forget  zat.  Francois  beg  you  to  go, 
queeck! 

Gray.  You  are  right.  I  am  unpopular  in  the  town.  Since 
coming  here  to  live,  my  natural  shrinking  from  all  society  has 
been  mistaken  for  false  pride.  Excitement  and  mean  whiskey 
might  cause  the  boys  to  do  a  thing  to-night  that  they'd  regret, 
ril  take  your  advice,  and  go. 

Fran.     Gude,  vairy  gude. 
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Gray.  I'll  leave  Bonnie  here  with  Nishwa,  and  go  to  In- 
dian Joe's  dug-out.  He  is  in  town  to-night^  drunk  as  usual.  I 
will  stay  there  until  you  bring  me  further  word. 

Fran.  Gude.  I  weel  go  to  town,  pretty  queeck,  and  breeng 
ze  news  to  you  at  Zhoe's.  [Exitf  b.  a 

Gray.    I  thought  I  had  abready  had  my  share  of  trouble. 

(Goes  to  pegs  at  r.,  takes  down  hat  and  coat  and  puts  them 
on.    Reaches  for  pistol-belt^  when  Bonnie  calls,) 

Bonnie  (offu).    Daddy! 

Gray.  Yes  ?  (Crosses  to  door  l.)  Talking  in  her  sleep. 
Dreaming  of  Santa  and  the  things  he  will  bring  on  the  morrow. 
Oh,  that  we  all  might  be  as  little  children,  and  never  grow  up ! 
{To  table  l.)  You  little  darling,  3^u  shall  not  be  disappointed. 
Daddy  will  fill  the  stockings  before  he  goes.  (Noise  off  b.  c.) 
What  was  that ! 

(Goes  cautiously  to  door  B.  c.  The  door  opens  slowly  from 
without.  Gray,  conceals  himseff  behind  curtains  of 
clothes-closet.  Robert  Cubimins,  pistol  in  hand^  enters 
warily.    Glances  hastily  around  room.     Goes  to  door  l.) 

Cum.  Nobody  in  there  but  the  child  and  the  squaw.  That 
French-Canuck  evidently  told  us  the  truth.  (Goes  to  c; 
points  to  cartridge  belt  on  pegs.)  His  gun  is  there.  He  didn't 
take  it  to  town  with  him.  That  explains  why  he  stabbed  his 
man.  He  has  not  yet  returned,  else  he  would  have  secured  his 
gun.  (Goes  to  door  ^,  c.)  He  hasn't  been  here.  Take  the 
Canuck  with  you  as  guide,  and  all  of  you  go  to  Indian  Joe's 
dug-out.     He  may  have  gone  there. 

Voice  [outside).     What  are  you  going  to  do? 

Cum.     ril  wait  here.     He  may  return. 

Voice  (outside).    All  right.     Get  a  move  on  you,  Francois ! 

(Cum.  closes  door  b.  c.    Bonnie  appears^  sleepily ^  door  l.) 

Bonnie.    Are  you  Mr.  Santa  Claus  ? 

Cum.  {starting).     Why — why,  no,  I'm  not. 

Bonnie.     Well,  then,  who  are  you  ? 

Cum.  Robert  Cummins,  ma'am,  officer  of  his  Majesty's 
mounted  police.  And,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  inquire^  who 
are  you? 
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Bonnie.  My  name  is  Barbara  Graydon.  Daddy  and  every- 
body calls  me  Bonnie,  though.     I  like  Bonnie  best,  don't  you  ? 

Cum.     Why,  yes,  I  believe  I  do. 

Bonnie.    Did  you  come  in  without  knocking? 

Cum.     I'm  afraid  I  did. 

BoNNiB.  Maybe  you  didn't  never  have  nobody  to  teach  you 
manners.     Where  is  my  Daddy  ? 

Cum.  That  is  what  I  should  like  to  know.  When  did  you 
last  see  him  ? 

Bonnie.     He  was  here  with  Francois  when  I  went  to  bed. 

Cum.  (fo  himself).  Ah,  then  the  Canuck  was  lying  after 
all.  He  came  to  warn  Graydon  that  the  murder  had  been  dis- 
covered and  that  the  posse  was  forming.  In  his  hurry  to  get 
away  Graydon  forgot  his  gun. 

Bonnie.  Daddy  hasn't  got  a  gun.  He's  got  a  sure  nuff 
pistol,  though.  I  mustn't  play  with  it.  'Cause  it  might  go 
off.     Won't  you  sit  down  ? 

Cum.  (sitting  Vi,)»    Thank  you. 

Bonnie  {sitting  l.).  Now,  tell  me  a  story  about  an  Indian 
and  a  gun  and  a  dog. 

Cum.     I  don't  remember  any. 

Bonnie.  Gee !  Daddy  knows  lots  of  nice  stories.  His  are 
better  than  the  ones  in  books. 

Cum.     What  book  is  that  on  the  table  ? 

Bonnie.     That's  the  Bible.     Didn't  you  never  read  it  ? 

Cum.     a  little, — ^a  long  time  ago. 

Bonnie.     I  can  read  the  twenty-third  Psalm. 

Cum.     Is  that  so  ?    Who  taught  you  ? 

Bonnie.  My  mama  did, — just  before  she  went  to  heaven. 
Her  body  is  buried  on  the  hill  out  there  {pointing  toward 
window),  but  she's  an  angel  and  lives  away  up  in  the  sky  with 
Jesus  and  God.     {Yawns,  sleepily.) 

Cum.  It's  too  late  for  you  to  be  up.  Run  along  to  bed. 
I'll  wait  for  your  daddy. 

Bonnie.  That  wouldn't  be  nice,  'cause  you're  company.  I 
speck  Daddy  just  went  outside  to  tell  Santa  that  I'm  asleep. 

Cum.     But  you're  not  asleep. 

Bonnie.  I'll  go  to  bed  if  you'll  play  just  one  game  of  blind 
man's  buff  with  me. 

Cum.     It's  too  late. 

Bonnie.     No  Hisn't. 

Cum.     Yes,  it  is. 

Bonnie.     I'll  bet  you  haven't  got  a  handkerchief. 
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Cum.  (^producing  bandanna).     You  lose. 

BoNNis.    Now,  tie  it  over  my  eyes,  tight,  so  I  can't  see. 

Cum.     Will  you  go  to  bed  then  ? 

Bonnie.  I  speck  so.  (Cum.  blim^oids  her,)  That's  righL 
Now,  put  me  down  and  turn  me  around  three  times.  Then 
don't  let  me  catch  you,— 'cause  if  I  catch  you,  you  are  it. 

Cum.  Well,  here  goes!  (^Turns  her  around.)  One! — 
Two !— Three ! 

(Ad  lib,  business  back  of  center  table.  He  lets  BomiK  catch 
him,) 

Bonnie.     It's  Mr.  Cummins. 

Cum.  Right  you  are !  (/Removes  bandanna  from  her  eyes,) 
Now,  run  along  to  bed. 

Bonnie.  That  ain't  fair.  You've  got  to  be  it  once,  Mr. 
Cummins. 

Cum.     No,  I  can't. 

Bonnie.  Then  I  won't  like  you,  and  I  won't  go  to  bed, 
either.     Be  it  just  once,  Mr.  Cummins.     Please,  please,  please. 

Cum.  Will  you  promise  to  go  straight  off  to  bed  if  I'll  be  it 
just  once  ? 

Bonnie.     Yes.     Honest  to  goodness  I  will. 

Cum.  All  right,  then,  I'll  be  it,  just  once.  (Ties  handker- 
chief  over  eyes,)     Are  you  ready  ? 

Bonnie.  Nope.  I've  got  to  turn  you  around  three  times 
first.  (Turns  him  around,)  One! — Two! — ^Three  !  You 
can't  catch  me  I 

(Tiptoes  to  door^  'l,,^  and  exit.  Ad  lib.  business  on  the  part 
of  Cum.  Gray,  steals  from  closet  and  goes  softly  to  pegs 
at  R.  He  seizes  butt  of  pistol  and  jerks  pistol  from  holster^ 
causing  cartridge-belt  to  fall  to  floor,  CuM. ,  who  i>  L.  C, 
turns  quickly  at  the  sound  and  jerks  bandanna  from  his 
eyeSf  and  reaches  for  his  gun,) 

Gray,  (covering  Cum.).     Don't  draw  ! 

Cum.  You've  got  the  drop  on  me.  Come  take  my  gun. 
(Gray,  disarms  Cum.)    Well  ? 

Gray.     Cummins,  I'm  not  guilty  of  that  man's  murder. 

Cum.     Then  why  not  go,  quietly,  with  me? 

Gray.  I  can  make  no  defense.  All  I  ask  of  you  is  :  when 
once  I  have  put  myself  beyond  your  reach,  try  to  find  the  real 
assassin. 
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Bonnie  (at  door^  l.).    Daddy,  you've  broke  up  the  game. 

Gray.     Yes,  yes,  Bonnie,  go  to  bed,  now,  and  to  sleep. 

Bonnie.     Good-night,  Mr.  Blind-man  1 

Cum.  {smiling).     Good-night,  Bonnie  !     [^jp/V  Bonnie,  l. 

Bonnie  (off).     Good-night,  Daddy  ! 

Gray.     Good-night,  darling  1     {Softly.')    And  good-bye. 

{Stamping  of  feet  is  heard  off  b.  c.) 

Cum.     The  posse  has  returned  ! 

Gray.  Cummins,  sit  down  in  that  chair.  (Cum.  sits  l.  of 
table.)  I  shall  hide  behind  those  curtains  and  shall  keep  you 
covered.  When  they  knock  tell  them  to  come  in,  but  don't 
rise  from  your  seat.  Send  them  on  to  town  on  some  fool's  errand. 
If  you  make  the  slightest  move  to  betray  me  I'll  shoot  you. 
Do  you  understand  ? 

Cum.  Perfectly.  (Knock  at  b.  c.)  Come  in !  (Fran. 
enters ;  comes  down  l.)     Well,  what  do  you  want? 

Fran.  We  go  to  Indian  Zhoe's.  We  knock  on  ze  door. 
Nobody  comes.  We  knock  some  more.  Steel,  nobody.  We 
break  down  ze  door.  We  rush  een.  Indian  Zhoe,  he  lays 
drunk  on  ze  floor.  By  heem  many,  many  kind  of  money.  By 
heem,  too,  a  gold  watch.  We  roll  heem  ovair  and  find  hees 
hunting-knife.  Eet  ees  covaired  wif  blood.  Zhoe  eet  ees  what 
keeled  ze  man  down  by  ze  creek ! 

Gray,  {stepping out).     Thank  God  ! 

(Cum.  rises.) 

Fran.     What  zees  mean  ? 

Cum.  It  means  that  your  news  has  relieved  Mr.  Graydon 
and  me  of  a  load  of  suspense. 

Gray.     Are  they  taking  Joe  to  town  ? 

Fran.  No,  zey  have  took  ze  short  cut  wif  Zhoe.  (Intimates 
by  gesture  that  they  hanged  him.)  Eet  ees  late.  I  must  go. 
My  boy,  Pierre,  heem  steel  not  so  vairy  well.  Au  revoir, 
messieurs  ! 

cl^:  }  Good-night  I  ^^^.^  p^^^ 

Cum.     So  must  I  be  going.    I  hope  there  are  no  hard  feelings  ? 

{Extends  hand.) 
Gray.     None  whatever. 
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(^They  shake  hands.  Cum.  exi^s.  Gray,  takes  stockings 
from  mantel  and  fills  them  from  parcels,  and  replaces  stock- 
ings at  mantel.  7\trns  lamp  light  dawn.  Lights  dawn. 
Goes  to  window  ath,  c,  and  runs  up  shade.  Looks  out 
into  the  moonlight  as  though  at  his  wif^s  grave.  Pulls 
dawn  shade.  Goes  to  fireplace.  Sits  in  armchair. 
Breaks  dawn,) 
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Mary. 

JOSEPH. 
Elizabeth. 
Spirit  of  Prophecy. 
Five  Shepherds. 
Two  Angels. 

COSTUMES 

Mary,  Joseph,  Elizabeth,  and  Shepherds  wear  Oriental, 
loose-flowing  garments,  with  turban-like  head-gear.  Shepherds 
carry  croolu.  Angels  are  loosely  draped  in  light  sheets,  hair 
hanging.  Spirit  of  Prophecy  wrapped  in  white  sheet  with  white 
turban  on  head,  draped  in  Oriental  efiect. 

NOTE 

In  presenting  these  tableaux,  the  room  should  be  darkened  and, 
if  possible,  electric  footlights  used.  An  added  effect  can  be  ob* 
tained  if  light-green  bulbs  are  used  in  all  tableaux  except  Nos.  2, 
3  and  4.    In  6  and  7  a  few  transparent  bulbs  may  be  added. 
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TABLEAU  I.— The  Spirit  of  Prophecy 

(^Curtain  up,) 

Reader.  "And  there  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the 
stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  Branch  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots :  and 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him,  the  spirit  of  wisdom 
and  understanding,  the  spirit  of  counsel  and  might,  the  spirit 
of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord :  and  shall  make  him 
of  quick  understanding  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord :  and  he  shall 
not  judge  after  the  sight  of  his  eyes,  neither  reprove  after  the 
hearing  of  his  ears :  but  with  righteousness  shall  he  judge  the 
poor,  and  reprove  with  equity  for  the  meek  of  the  earth :  and 
he  shall  smite  the  earth  with  the  rod  of  his  mouth,  and  with 
the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  slay  the  wicked.  And  righteous- 
ness shall  be  the  girdle  of  his  loins,  and  faithfulness  the  girdle 
of  his  reins.  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the 
leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  ki4 ;  and  the  calf  and  the  young 
lion  and  the  fatling  together ;  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them. 
And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed ;  their  young  ones  shall 
lie  down  together :  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox. 
And  the  sucking  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and 
the  weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice'  den. 
They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain :  for 
the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea.'* 

{Curtain  down,) 


TABLEAU  IL — Appearance  of  Angel  to  Joseph 

{Curtain  up,  Joseph  is  seated  on  low  stool,  looking  down, 
in  attitude  of  meditation.  As  the  Reader  says,  '*  Behold, 
an  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him  in  a  dream,^*  the 
First  Angel  enters  from  side,) 
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RsADRR.  "  Now  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  was  on  this  wise : 
when  his  mother  Mary  had  been  betrothed  to  Joseph,  she  was 
found  with  child  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  Joseph  her  husband, 
being  a  righteous  man,  and  not  willing  to  make  her  a  public 
example,  was  minded  to  put  her  away  privily.  But  when  he 
thought  on  these  things,  behold,  an  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared 
unto  him  in  a  dream,  saying,  Joseph,  thou  son  of  David,  fear 
not  to  take  unto  thee  Mary  thy  wife :  and  she  shall  bring  forth 
a  son :  and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus ;  for  it  is  he  that 
shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins.  Now  all  this  is  come  to 
pass,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  Lord 
through  the  prophet,  saying,  Behold,  the  virgin  shall  be  with 
child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  they  shall  call  his  name 
Immanuel :  and  did  as  the  angel  of  the  Lord  commanded  him, 
and  took  unto  him  his  wife ;  and  she  brought  forth  a  son :  and 
he  called  his  name  Jesus." 

(^Curtain,) 
{Quartette :  ''Jcsus^  I  My  Cross  Have  Taken.") 


TABLEAU  in. — Annunciation  to  Mary 

(Curtain  up.  Mary  stands  with  bowed  heady  hands  clasped 
and  dropped  in  fronts  during  Reader's  part.  As  First 
Angel  appears ^  Mary  shows  surprise^  then  slowly  kneels,) 

Reader.  '<  Now  in  the  sixth  month  the  angel  Gabriel  was 
sent  from  God  unto  a  city  of  Galilee,  named  Nazareth,  to  a 
virgin  betrothed  to  a  man  whose  name  was  Joseph,  of  the  house 
of  David ;  and  the  virgin's  name  was  Mary.  And  the  angel 
said  unto  her. 

Angel.  "  Fear  not,  Mary ;  for  thou  hast  found  favor  with 
God.  And,  behold,  thou  shalt  bring  forth  a  son,  and  shalt  call 
his  name  Jesus.  He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called  the  Son 
of  the  Highest;  and  the  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the 
throne  of  his  father  David  :  And  he  shall  reign  over  the  house 
of  Jacob  for  ever;  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end." 

Mary  (with  arms  outstretched),  <<  Behold  the  handmaid 
of  the  Lord :  be  it  unto  me  according  to  thy  word." 

(Curtain.) 
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TABLEAU  IV.— Mary's  Visit  to  Euzabeth 

(Curtain  up.  Elizabjshh  standing.  As  Rkader  says,  ** and 
entered  into  the  houses  ^  Mary  enters.  Elizabeth  gives 
Oriental  salute  ;  M.kbly  responds.) 

Reader.  ''And  Mary  arose  in  these  days  and  went  into 
the  hill  country  with  haste,  into  a  city  of  Judah :  and  entered 
into  the  house  of  Zacharias,  and  saluted  Elizabeth." 

Enter  Mary. 

Elizabeth.  "  Blessed  art  thou  among  women :  and  whence 
is  this  to  me,  that  the  mother  of  my  Lord  should  come  unto 
me. 

Mary.  ''  My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit 
hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour.  For  he  hath  looked  upon 
the  low  estate  of  his  handmaid ;  for  behold,  from  henceforth 
all  generations  shall  call  me  blessed.  For  he  that  is  mighty 
hath  done  to  me  great  things :  and  holy  is  his  name.  And  his 
mercy  is  unto  generations  and  generations  on  them  that  fear 
him.  He  hath  showed  strength  with  his  arm ;  he  hath  scat- 
tered the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  their  heart.  He  hath  put 
down  princes  from  their  thrones,  and  hath  exalted  them  of  low 
degree.  The  hungry  he  hath  filled  with  good  things ;  and  the 
rich  he  hath  sent  empty  away.  He  hath  given  help  to  Israel 
his  servant,  that  he  might  remember  mercy  (as  he  spoke  unto 
our  fathers)  toward  Abraham  and  his  seed  for  ever." 

Reader.  ''  And  Mary  abode  with  her  about  three  months, 
and  returned  unto  her  own  house." 

(Curtain.') 
(^Quartette:  '' Holy  Night.'') 


TABLEAU  v.— Stable  Scene 

(  Curtain  up  at  cue.  Lights  should  be  rather  dim  here.  In 
center  of  stage  is  a  rough  manger  with  straw  and  hay 
showing  over  edges ^  and  scattered  over  floor.  Mary /j 
seated  on  small  stools  and  Joseph  kneeling  on  floor ^  one 
on  each  side  of  manger ^  looking  in.  A  large  electric  light 
bulb  concealed  in  manger  throws  light  into  faces  of  the  two 
as  their  heads  are  above.     If  not  convenient  to  use  regular 
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electric  light ^  stand  a  pocket  flash-light  on  end  so  fixed  that 

it  will  show  continuously  during  tableau.)  I 

Reader.  "  Now  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  there  went 
out  a  decree  from  Caesar  Augustus,  that  all  the  world  should  be 
enrolled.  This  was  the  first  enrolment  made  when  Quirinius 
was  governor  of  Syria.  And  all  went  to  enrol  themselves,  every 
one  to  his  own  city.  And  Joseph  also  went  up  from  Galilee, 
out  of  the  city  of  Nazareth,  into  Judea,  to  the  city  of  David, 
which  is  called  Bethlehem,  because  he  was  of  the  house  and 
family  of  David :  to  enrol  himself  with  Mary,  who  was  be- 
trothed to  him.  {Curtain  up.)  And  it  came  to  pass,  while 
they  were  there,  that  she  brought  forth  her  firstborn  son ;  and 
she  wrapped  him  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  laid  him  in  a  manger,  * 
because  there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn." 

{Curtain  down.     Repeat  verse  of  ^^ Holy  Night ^^^   very 
softly.) 

{Quartette :  "  While  Shepherds   Watched  Their  Flocks  By 
Night:') 

TABLEAU  VI.— Shepherd  Scene 

{Curtain  up.  Four,  or  five^  if  possibUy  shepherds  with 
staves y  grouped  ncUurally  on  stage.  As  Second  Angel  ap- 
pears f  shepherds  step  back  in  fear,  then  kneel  and  cover 
faces  with  arms.  For  the  angelic  chorus^  a  group  of 
young  ladies  sing  the  air^  or  a  double  quartette  the  parts ^ 
in  another  room,) 

Reader.  ''And  there  were  shepherds  in  the  same  country 
abiding  in  the  fields  and  keeping  watch  by  night  over  their 
flock.  And  an  angel  of  the  Lord  stood  by  them  and  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  shone  around  about  them :  and  they  were  sore 
afraid." 

Second  Angel  {appearing  ).  *'  Fear  not,  for  behold  I  bring 
you  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  which  shall  be  to  all  the  people ; 
for  there  is  born  to  you  this  day  in  the  city  of  David  a  Saviour, 
who  is  Christ  the  Lord.  And  this  is  the  sign  unto  you :  Ye 
shall  find  a  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  lying  in  a 
manger." 

Reader.  **  And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multi* 
tude  of  the  heavenly  host  praising  God,  and  saying : 

{Quartette:  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest.") 
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Vhaee. 


Fuonic  L.  Pat* 


Glo  -  ry    to  God     in   the  high  -  est;   Glo  -  ry     to  GodI 


liSgh  -  est;  Peaoe,peace  onearth,Good-will     to     men. 


(^Curtain  down,) 
{Quartette:  "  O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem^') 

TABLEAU  VIL— Shepherd  Scene  {continued) 

(  Curtain  up.  Shepherds  standinj^.  After  the  speech  of  First 
Shepherd,  they  walk  off  by  twosy  with  one  following 
behind,) 

First  Shepherd.  "Let  us  now  go  even  unto  Bethlehem 
and  see  this  thing  that  is  come  to  pass,  which  the  Lord  hath 
made  known  unto  us." 

{Curtain  down,) 

{Quartette:  ''It  Came  Upon  a  Midnight  Clear.'*) 
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TABLEAU  VIIL^Adoration  of  Shrphrrds 

{^Curtain  up.  Stage  setting  as  in  No,  J.  Mary  seated  near 
eradle;  Josrph  standing  at  head.  Shepherds  grouped^ 
some  standings  some  kneeling^  but  all  in  attitude  of  adora- 
tion,^ 

Rradrr.     <'And  they  came  with  haste,  and  found  both 
Mary  and  Joseph,  and  the  babe  lying  in  the  manger." 

(^Quartette:  "O  Come  All  Ye  Faithful.''  After  first 
tferse,  curtain  down,  quartette  continuing,) 

FINAL  TABLEAU 


M        P        E 

J      s 

s  s 

s  s 

A — Angels.         M — Mary.  J — Joseph. 

Sn-Shepherds.     E^Elizabeth.     P—-Spirit  of  Prophecy. 

(Large  white  cross  in  background^  c.  Characters  grouped 
as  per  diagram.  An  angel  stands  on  either  side  of  cross, 
with  arms  extended  up*  and  front,  in  attitude  of  benedic- 
tion. Other  characters  are  bowed  and  kneeling  in  adora- 
tion, facing  cross.  As  curtain  rises,  quartette  sings : 
**  Take  My  Life  and  Let  It  Be,''  Have  spotlight  aimed 
at  cross,  but  covered.  About  ha^  through  the  singing, 
gradually  uncover  so  that  the  cross  grows  brighter  and 
brighter,  shedding  a  diffused  light  over  the  others.  If 
footlights  are  used  they  should  be  green.  Have  spotlight 
ready.  Spotlight  may  be  formed  by  rolling  up  cardboard 
and  placing  electric  bulb  inside ;  or  a  shoe-box  with  hole 
cut  in  end  can  be  substituted.) 

(Curtain  down,) 
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Santa  Claus'  Frolics 


SCENE. — The  rising  of  the  curtain  discloses  room^  with  a 
fireplace^  c,  on  either  side  or  above  which  are  hung  stock- 
ings  of  various  sizes y  from  the  babfs  little  sock  to  Bridgets 
long  and  broad  red^  blue^  or  black  hose.  On  the  right  of 
the  fireplace  is  the  Christmas  tree^  hidden  by  a  curtain^ 
which  is  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  easily  removed;  or^  if 
double  parlors  are  used^  or  the  entertainment  is  given  in  a 
hall  or  vestry y  the  tree  can  be  placed  in  one  corner  of  the  audi- 
ence-room^  and  while  the  attention  of  the  auditors  is  diverted 
by  the  entertainment  in  the  other  room^  or  upon  the  platform ^ 
the  tree  can  be  lighted.  Six  or  eight  children  in  the  scene^ 
arrayed  in  night  dresses  and  caps,  with  lighted  candles  in 
their  hands^  moving  about,  and  occasionally  looking  up 
chimney. 

{Song.— Air,  ''We're all Noddin':') 
Girls. 

We're  all  waiting,  wait,  wait,  waiting, 

We're  all  waiting  for  Santa  Claus  to  come. 

To  catch  him  we're  waiting ;  he'll  surely  be  here ; 

The  moments  fly  quickly,  and  midnight  draws  near. 

All. 

We're  all  waiting,  wait,  wait,  waiting. 
We're  all  waiting  for  Santa  Claus  to  come. 

Boys. 
We're  all  freezing,  freeze,  freeze,  freezing, 
We're  all  freezing,  here,  waiting  in  the  cold ; 
For  Santa  to  bring  us  our  presents  we  wait ; 
Come,  hurry,  old  fellow;  'tis  really  quite  late. 

All. 
We're  all  freezing,  freeze,  freeze,  freezing, 
We're  all  freezing,  here,  waiting  in  the  cold. 
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Girls. 
We're  all  nodding,  nod,  nod,  nodding. 
We're  all  nodding,  and  dropping  off  to  deep; 
To  our  warm  little  beds  'tis  time  we  should  go; 
Come,  huiry,  good  Santa ;  pray  don't  be  so  slow* 

All. 
For  we're  all  nodding,  nod,  nod,  nodding, 
For  we're  all  nodding,  and  dropping  off  to  sleep. 

Boys. 

We're  all  yawning,  yaw,  yaw,  yawning. 
We're  all  yawning ;  so  let's  go  off  to  bed. 

Girls. 
To  stay  any  longer  we're  surely  unwise ; 
We'll  wait  for  the  daylight  to  open  our  eyes. 

All. 

For  we're  all  yawning,  yaw,  yaw,  yawning. 
We're  all  yawning,  and  going  off  to  bed. 

[^Exeunt,  R.  and  L.,  repeating  the  last  two  lines. 

(Santa  Claus  peeps  out  from  chimney^  then  enters.  Cos- 
tume ^  rubber  boots ^  with  pants  tucked  into  them;  heavy 
fur  coat^  with  red  comforter  tied  about  it;  red  comforter 
about  his  neck  ;  peaked  fur  cap  ;  long  gray  hair  and  beard; 
very  red  face  ;  strapped  to  his  back  a  large  basket  filled 
with  toys.) 

Santa  {looking  r.  and  l.). 

Ho,  ho,  my  little  rogues.     You  set  a  trap 

To  catch  me  napping ;  now  who  takes  the  nap? 

I'm  an  old  schemer ;  even  your  sharp  eyes 

Could  never  find  me  in  this  queer  disguise. 

Dream  on,  my  darlings,  while  I  treasures  heap. 

Ho,  ho  I  to  fill  your  hose  while  you're  asleep. 

Year  after  year,  I  drop  in  on  the  sly, 

Through  chimneys  made  for  me  so  broad  and  high ; 

To  pop  down  them  is  made  my  cheerful  duty; 

It  suits  me  too— sometimes,  almost  too  sooty, 

(Takes  basket  off  back.) 

Let's  see :  what  year  is  this  ?  why  bless  my  eyes, 
It's  (cttrrent  date). — Good  Gracious  I  how  time  flies  I 
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And  children  multiply  so  fast,  'ds  cleaii 

A  partner  I  must  have  another  year. 

I'm  really  getting  old.     This  wrinkled  phiz 

Of  good  old  age  a  striking  symbol  is. 

And  yet  Tm  strong,  can  frolic,  dance,  or  play 

With  young  folks  yet  for  many  a  Christmas  day. 

So  I'll  not  grumble ;  while  I  can,  I'll  strive 

To  let  my  boys  and  girls  know  I'm  alive. 

What  though  my  hair  is  gray,  my  heart  is  young, 

And  green  as  Christmas  boughs  around  me  hung. 

{Song.— Santa  Claus.     Air,  "  Captain  Jinks:'") 

I'm  Santa  Claus,  the  Christmas  king^ 
And  every  year  I  gayly  sing. 
Ho,  boys  and  girls,  to  you  I  bring 
Such  lots  of  Christmas  Presents ; 
A  clipper  sled,  for  merry  Ned, 
For  merry  Ned,  for  merry  Ned, 
A  waxen  doll,  for  pretty  Poll, 
You'll  find  among  my  treasures. 

(Spoken,)  But,  bless  you,  I  don't  sing  very  loud,  for  I  know 
that  ''  Little  pitchers  have  big  ears,"  and  I  wouldn't  have  them 
hear  me  for  the  world.  Ah,  many  and  many  a  time  I've  heard 
a  soft  voice  in  the  middle  of  the  night  cry  out,  <<  Who's  there?'* 
Ah,  ha  I     Then  I  creep  about  softly,  and  sing  very  low, — 

I'm  Santa  Claus,  etc. 

The  boys  and  girls  in  me  delight. 
In  me  delight,  in  me  delight ; 
They  hang  their  stockings  in  the  night 
To  wait  my  midnight  coming. 
With  generous  store  I  fill  them  all, 
I  fill  them  all,  I  fill  them  all ; 
With  generous  store  I  fill  them  all. 
And  creep  off  in  the  morning. 

{Spoken,)  For,  bless  the  dear  little  rogues,  they're  only 
half  asleep.  Wouldn't  they  like  to  catch  me  I  But  no,  no,  I'm 
away  up  the  chimney,  and  when  morning  comes  I  peep  in,  and 
hear  them  cry,  "  Why,  who  has  been  here,  and  left  Uiese  beau- 
tiful presents  ?  "    Ah,  ha  1  then  I  sing, — 
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Why,  Santa  Claus,  the  Christinas  king. 
Who  every  year  doth  gayly  sing,  etc. 

(^Children  sing  outside .^ 

We're  all  dreaming,  dream,  dream,  dreaming, 
We're  all  dreaming  that  Santa  Claus  has  come. 

Santa. 

Dream  on,  my  darlings,  unto  each  of  you 
Mom  shall  bring  joy ;  your  dreams  shall  all  be  true. 
Here  are  the  stockings ;  bless  me,  what  a  row  1 
Little  and  big,  they  make  a  wondrous  show. 

{As  he  speaks  he  Jills  stockings,') 

First  comes  the  baby's ;  what  a  tiny  thing ! 

'Twill  just  hold  a  rattle  and  a  rubber  ring ; 

This  is  a  girl's,  so  very  neat  and  small ; 

I'll  stuff  it  with  candy,  and  a  pretty  doll. 

Ah  1  here's  a  boy's.     It's  very  strong  and  blue. 

A  nice  new  pair  of  skates,  my  lad,  for  you ; 

Another  girl's.     What  can  I  find  to  please  her? 

Ah,  here's  a  tea  set;  don't  think  that's  a  teaser. 

Another  boy's  1     Ho,  this  will  never  do, — 

Hole  in  the  heel ;  a  present  would  drop  through ; 

A  ball  of  yarn  will  make  him  wiser  grow ; 

'Twill  mend  his  stocking  and  his  habits  too. 

What  monster's  this  P     It  must  be  Bridget's,  sure ; 

'Twould  hold  all  I  have  brought,  I  fear  much  more. 

A  nice  new  gingham  dress — a  good  warm  shawl  — 

Don't  fill  it — ^then  here  goes  a  waterfall. 

And  now  I'm  off.     {Sees  audience.)     Hallo!   whom 

have  we  here  ? 
I  really  am  found  out ;  that's  very  clear. 
Now  don't  expose  me,  for  I  did  not  mean 
Upon  my  annual  visit  to  be  seen. 
If  you  are  all  my  children,  'tis  not  fair 
To  tell  my  secrets  even  to  the  air ; 
So  keep  them  close ;  don't  whisper  I've  been  here; 
And  shut  your  eyes ;  I'm  going  to  disappear. 
With  "  Merry  Christmas  "  wishes  all  I  greet, 
Hoping  next  year  my  visit  to  repeat. 
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And  DOW  good-night — ^I'm  off.    Yet  ere  I  go, 
A  little  magic  I  propose  to  show. 
Shut  fast  your  eyes  a  minute — one,  two,  three. 
Presto  1  change !     Behold  the  Christmas  tree. 

{The  Christmas  tree  is  suddenly  disclosed.     Santa  Claus 
approaches  it^  and  distributes  presents,) 
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^THE  EXHmmON  DRAMA '^ 


THE  MERRY  CHRISTMAS 


or  THB 


OLD  WOMAN  WHO  LIVED  IN  A  SHOK 


GHABAGTEBS. 

Thx  Old  Woman  who  lived  in  a  Shoe. 

Saitta  Glaus,  disguised  as  a  Beji^ar. 

Ten  or  twelve  Ghildbbk,  Boys  and  Oirls  of  vaiioas  a^s. 


Scene.  —  The  exterior  of  "  Copper  Toe  Shoe  House^^ 
which  18  set  at  back  of  platform. 

Chorus  (invisible)  ;  air, ''  Eevolutionary  Tea  "  (p.  194, 

''Golden  Wreath"). 

There  was  an  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe ; 

Of  children  she  had  a  score : 
So  many  had  she,  to  know  what  to  do 

Was  a  question  which  puzzled  her  tsore. 

{Head  of  Child  appears  at  1.) 

To  some  she  gave  broth  without  any  bread ; 

But  never  contented  were  they, 

Till  she  whipped  them  all  soundly,  and  put  them 

to  bed, 
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And  then  veiy  happy  were  they, 
And  then  veiy  happy  were  they. 

(Head  appears  at  2.) 

^^Now,   mother,    dear   mother/*  the   young   ones 

would  cry, 
As  they  dropped  off  with  a  nod, 

^'  To  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  to  go, 

O  mother,  dear,  ne'er  spare  the  rod. 

(Child's  Jiead  appears  ai  B.) 

For  broth  without  bread  is  a  watery  waste ; 

And  never  contented  are  we, 
Till  with  your  good  stick  it  is  thickened  to  taste ; 

{Three  heads  appear  at  4.) 

And  then,  oh,  how  happy  are  we ! 
And  then,  oh,  how  happy  are  we ! " 


Enter  Old  Woman,  r.  Her  costume^  bodice^  quitted 
petticoat^  sugar-loaf  hat^  high-heeled  shoes^  and 
cane, 

0.  W.    Aha!     (Heads  disappear  quick.) 
Good  gracious !  can't  I  leave  the  house  a  minute, 
But  what  a  head's  at  every  window  in  it? 
Don't  let  me  see  the  tip  of  a  single  nose ; 
For,  if  you  do,  we'll  surely  come  to  blows. 
Poor  dears !  they  want  the  air.     Well,  that  ia  cheap 
And  strengthening ;  for  they  live  on  air  and  sleep. 
Food  is  so  high,  and  work  is  so  unstiddy. 
Life's  really  wearing  on  this  poor  old  widdy. 
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(Heads  appear^  <me  after  the  others  <m  before,) 

Ah  me !  here's  good  old  Christinas  come  again. 
How  can  I  join  in  the  triumphant  strain 
Which  moves  all  hearts?    I  am  so  old  and  poor, 
With  none  to  aid  me  from  their  generous  store. 

Child  at  1.    Mother,  I  want  a  drum. 

Child  at  2.  I  want  a  doll ! 

Child  at  3.    Gimme  a  sword ! 

Three  Children  af  4.  Got  presents  for  us  all? 

O.  W.     Aha !     {Heads  disappear  quick.) 
Poor  dears !  if  with  the  will  I  had  the  power, 
The  choicest  Christmas  gifts  should  on  them  shower. 

Song:  Old  Woman  ;  air,  "  Comin'  through  the  Bye.* 

If  a  widdy's  with  her  biddies, 

Living  in  a  shoe, 
If  a  widdy's  work  unstiddies, 

What'll  widdy  do? 

(Heads  appear  as  before.) 

Every  mother  loves  her  biddies ; 

Many  a  one  have  I ; 
But  where  get  gifts  to  fill  their  fists, 

When  I've  no  gold  to  buy  ? 

Aha !     (Heads  disappear  quick.) 

There  is  a  sprite  oft  comes  this  night. 
Whom  children  love  ftill  well ; 

But  what's  his  name,  and  where's  his  hame, 
He  does  not  always  tell. 
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{Hectda  appear  <m  before.) 

Lad8  and  lassies  know  good  Santa, 

With  presents  not  a  few ; 
Would  he  were  here,  my  chicks  to  cheer, 

Living  in  a  shoe ! 

Aha  I     (Heads  disappear,) 
Well,  I'll  get  in,  and  make  the  children  warm. 
Tucked  in  their  beds,  they're  always  safe  from  harm. 
And  in  their  dreams,  perhaps,  such  gifts  will  rise 
As  wakefhl,  wretched  poverty  denies. 

{Disappears  behind  shoe,) 

Enter  cautiously^  r.,  Santa  Claus  ;  his  fabled  dress  is 
hidden  by  a  long  dominoy  or  "  waterproof;  "  he  hasy 
swung  about  his  necky  a  tin  kitcheny  on  which  he 
grinds  an  imaginary  accompaniment  to  his  song. 

Santa.     ''  You'd  scarce  expect  one  of  my  age  "  — 
For  gray  hair  is  the  symbol  of  the  sage  — 
To  play  at  "  hide-and-seek,"  to  your  surprise. 
Here's  honest  Santa  Claus,  in  rough  disguise. 
But  'tis  all  right,  as  I  will  quick  explain. 
For  I've  a  mystic  project ''  on  the  brain." 
I've  dropped  down  chimneys  all  this  blessed  night. 
Where  warmth  and  comfort  Join  to  give  delight ; 
Pve  filled  the  stockings  of  the  merry  elves. 
Who,  to  fond  parents,  are  rich  gifts  themselves ; 
And  now  I've  come,  resolved  to  make  a  show 
In  that  old  mansion  with  the  copper  toe. 
Where  dwells  a  dame,  with  children  great  and  small^ 
Enough  to  stock  a  school,  or  crowd  a  hall. 

14* 
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If  they  are  worthy  of  our  kind  regard, 

Christmas  shall  bring  to  them  a  rich  reward. 

So  I  have  donned  for  once  a  meaner  dress, 

To  personate  a  beggar  in  distress. 

If  to  my  wants  they  lend  a  listening  ear, 

The  rough  old  shoe  shall  glow  with  Christmas  cheer : 

If  they  are  rude,  and  turn  me  from  the  door. 

Presto  I  I  vanish,  and  return  no  more. 

Song :  Santa  Claus  ;  atV,  ^'  Them  blessed  Eoomatics.* 

My  name's  Johnny  Schmoker,  and  I  am  no  joker ; 
I  don't  in  my  pockets  no  greenbacks  perceive. 
For,  what  with  high  dressing  in  fashions  distressing, 
I  can't  with  a  morsel  my  hunger  relieve. 
My  stomach  so  tender,  that  aches  there  engender ; 
The  whole  blessed  day  I  am  crying  out,  "  Oh ! " 
Drat  these  grand  fashions !  they  wakens  my  passions, 
A-nippin'  and  gnawin'  my  poor  stomach  so ! 

(^Heads  appear  ow  before.) 

I've  had  the  lumbager,  dyspepsy,  and  ager. 

With  tight-fitting  veskits  and  pantaloons  too ; 

Highsterics  and  swimins,  delirious  trimins, 

St.  Vestris's  dance,  and  the  tick  dolly-oo. 

But  not  the  whole  gettin',  one's  body  tight  fits  in. 

Is  nofiSn'  to  this,  which  is  dreflful.     Oh,  oh ! 

Drat  these  grand  fashions !  they  wakens  my  passions, 

A-nippin'  and  gnawin'  my  poor  stomach  so ! 
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(Heads  disappear.) 

Now,  there's  a  touching  song  to  move  the  heart, 
Hark  I  what's  that?    I  thought  I  heard  them  start. 

Song:  Childben,   ovtside;  air,  '^  OA,  dear^  toJiat  can 

the  matter  bef" 

Oh,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be? 
Dear,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be? 
Oh,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be? 
Somebody's  groaning  out  there ! 
A  hungry  old  beggar  has  come  here  to  tease  us. 
By  grinding  an  organ  he  knows  will  not  please  us. 
He  hopes  it  may  bring  him  a  handfhl  of  pennies. 
To  buy  him  a  loaf  of  brown  bread. 

Enter  Old  Woman,  with  Children,  l.,  from  behind 
shoe.  The  largest  Jiangs  on  to  Iter  skirts^  the  next 
in  size  to  the  largest^  untU  they  dmndle  to  the  small' 
est;  repeat  song  as  they  enter  slowly ,  turn  to  r., 
march  across  stage;  turn  to  l.,  march  across  again; 
turn  to  R.,  and  form  across  stagei. 

0.  W.    Now  go  away,  old  man.     'Tis  very  queer 
That  you  should  seek  to  waste  your  sweetness  here ; 
For  we've  no  money,  not  a  cent,  to  pay 
For  music ;  so  you'd  better  up  and  move  away. 

Santa.    Alas,  alas !  and  can  you  be  unkind 
To  one  who's  been  by  Fortune  left  behind ; 
Who  has  no  friend,  no  money,  and  no  clo'es ; 
The  hunted  victim  of  unnumbered  woes? 
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Good  dame,  I  ask  not  money :  if  yoa  please, 
A  simple  crost  mj  hunger  to  appease. 

0.  TT.    Good  gracious!    Starving!    Children,  do 
you  hear? 
The  old  man's  hungry :  quickly  disi^pear ! 

(Chiu>rbn  9GampeT  behind  «Aoe.) 

Santa,    She  drives  them  in.    To  me  'tis  very  dear 
Old  Santa  fails  to  find  a  welcome  here. 

0.  W.    We're  very  poor,  have  fasted  many  a  day, 
Yet  from  our  door  ne'er  drove  the  poor  away. 

Song;  air^  ^^  Bairn  of  OUeady*  by  the  Children,  who 
march  in  as  before^  carrying  sticks^  on  whu^  are 
atttde  applesy  potatoes^  crusts  of  breads  turnip^  carroty 
^^  beat  J*'  &c.  They  move  around  the  stage^  singing 
as  they  pass  Santa;  tJve  last  timej  pitch  their 
potatoes^  &c.<,  into  his  tin  kitchen.  He  stands  l.  of 
stage;  Old  Woman,  r. 

Oh,  you  sha'n't  be  hungry  now, 
Oh,  you  sha'n't  be  hungry  now. 
Oh,  you  sha'n't  be  hungry  now, 

Down  at  Copper  Toe  Shoe. 
Cold  potato — tato, 
Cold  potato — tato, 
Coldpota — to, 

Down  at  Cqpper  Toe  Shoe. 
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{No  interlude.) 

Oh,  joQ  Bha'n't  be  hangry  now, 
Oh,  you  sha'n't  be  hungry  now, 
Oh,  you  sha'n't  be  hungry  now, 

Down  at  Copper  Toe  Shoe. 
Crusts  for  breakfast — breakfast. 
Crusts  for  breakfast — breakfast, 
Crusts  for  break  —  fast, 

Down  at  Copper  Toe  Shoe. 

Oh,  you  sha'n't  be  hungry  now. 
Oh,  you  sha'n't  be  hungry  now, 
Oh,  you  sha'n't  be  hungry  now, 

Down  at  Copper  Toe  Shoe. 
Broth  for  supper  —  supper, 
Broth  for  supper —  supper. 
Broth  for  sup  —  per, 

Down  at  Copper  Toe  Shoe. 

Oh,  you  sha'n't,  &c. 

Santa.    Well,  well,  I'm  puzzled !    Here's  a  grand 
surprise. 
Bless  me,  the  tears  are  dropping  from  my  eyes ! 
Thank  you,  my  children.    This  is  quite  bewitchin' ; 
With  eatables  you've  nearly  filled  my  kitchen. 
Ah,  little  ones !  you've  learned  the  better  part. 
They  are  the  poor  who  lack  the  kindly  heart ; 
Aud  they  the  rich,  the  noble,  and  the  high. 
Who  never  willing  pass  the  sufferer  by. 
Now  comes  my  triumph.    Children,  speak  up  bright : 
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What  day  is  this? 

AU.  ChriBtmas. 

Little  Oiri,  No ;  'tis  Christmas  night! 

Santa.    Thaf  s  true.    Now  tell  me  who,  against 
the  laws, 
Drops  down  the  chimneys? 

AU.  Why,  old  Santa  Clans ! 

Santa,    Bless  me  I  how  bright  and  nice  these  chil 
dren  are! 
Each  eye  doth  sparkle  like  the  evening  star. 
Now,  then,  suppose  I  were  that  ancient  sprite, 
What  would  you  ask,  to  give  you  most  delight? 

Child  1.    I'd  have  a  sled. 

Child  2.  A  doll. 

Child  3.  A  kite  for  me. 

Child  4.     Something  still  better. 

Santa.  What? 

Child  4.  A  Christmas  tree ! 

AH  Children.    Oh,  my.'  Good  gracious  I    Wouldn't 
that  be  grand? 

0.  W.    Too  grand,  my  chicks,  for  you  to  under- 
stand. 
Wh}',  such  a  tree  within  our  old  shoe  spread. 
Would  fVom  their  fastenings  tear  out  every  thread ; 
Make  ever}'  p^  to  start  from  out  its  socket, 
And  send  the  buckle  flying  like  a  rocket. 

Santa.     Grood,    good!    there's    ftm    beneath    that 
wrinkled  phiz. 
At  playing  Santa  Claus,  let's  make  a  biz. 
Suppose  me  Santa  Claus.    I  bless  you  all : 
Then  from  my  waistcoat  let  this  oven  fall, 
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(Takes  off  kitchen.) 
Throw  off  this  mantle  with  a  sudden  Jerk, 
(Throws  off  disguise^  and  appears  <m  Santa  Glaus.) 

And  in  an  instant  set  myself  to  work. 

Children.    'Tis  Santa  Glaus ! 

Santa.  You're  right.     I  am  the  man, 

Yours  to  command.     Fll  serve  you  if  I  can ; 
For  I  have  found,  good  dame,  that  honest  worth 
Gan  burrow  in  the  lowliest  spot  on  earth ; 
That  sweet  compassion's  ne'er  so  poorly  fed, 
But  what  she  finds  an  extra  crust  of  bread. 
Now,  to  reward  your  generous  hearts,  my  chicks, 
Into  the  earth  these  magic  seeds  I  sticks ; 
These  cabalistic  words  in  Hebrew  mutter,  — 
^^  £ne,  mene,  moni,  suti,  sutter ;" 
Presto !  appear !  and,  glittering  bright  and  free, 
Beams  on  your  sight  the  mystic  Ghristmas  tree. 

(Shoe  divides,  and  disappears  r.  and  l.     Curtains  at 

back  open,  disclosing  tree.) 

Song:  ^^We*ll  gather  round  the  Christmas  Tree.*^ 
Santa  Glaus  and  Old  Woman  distribute  presents  to 
the  company.     Curtain  falls. 
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KoTB. — This  entertainment  was  prepared  for  a  Sunday 
school's  Christmas  Eve,  and  was  arranged  as  follows:  A  stage, 
fourteen  feet  sqnare,  was  fitted  with  a  "  roU-ap"  curtain  in  front 
Drapery  was  hong  at  the  sides  and  back;  a  Christmas  tree, 
filled  with  presents,  was  placed  well  back  on  the  stage,  and 
hidden  by  curtains  arranged  to  separate  in  the  middle.  In  front 
of  these  was  placed  "Copper  Toe  Shoe  House."  The  rear  view 
represents  the  frame  made  of  wood,  in  two  pieces,  to  separate  in 
the  middle,  of  the  following  dimensions:  ten  feet  from  toe  to 
heel,  five  feet  and  one  half  from  heel  to  top,  four  feet  and  one 
half  across  top,  heel  about  twenty  inches  long,  eight  inches  high. 
Cover  front,  in  two  separate  sections,  with  black  cambric;  for 
toe,  copper  tinsel  paper;  for  sole  and  patch,  brown  cambric; 
for  buckle,  silver  tinsel  paper;  the  patch  fastened  only  at  bot- 
tom. A  curtain,  of  same  material  or  color  as  back  stage,  should 
be  hung  in  rear  of  shank,  that  children  standing  behind  may  not 
be  seen.  A  settee  is  placed  behind  it,  on  which  the  children  in 
the  dwelling  stand.  1,  2,  and  3  He  upon  the  stage,  and  stick 
their  heads  out  when  required.  The  characters  can  pass  between 
the  curtains  at  back,  to  their  places.  When  the  tree  is  disclosed, 
all  the  characters  are  in  front,  the  settee  is  removed,  the  braces 
unfastened,  and,  at  a  signal,  two  boys  run  off  the  shoe,  and 
others  draw  the  curtains. 
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INTROBncnON. 

This  little  play  was  written  for  the  children,  and  has  been  given  by 
the  authors  witn  decided  success  :  it  will  amuse  and  entertain  both 
young  and  old,  and  will  well  repay  those  who  produce  it  for  their 
trouble  in  drilling  the  children. 

The  scenery  and  costumes  are  extremely  simple.  The  first  act  shows 
the  interior  ol  a  study  shared  in  common  by  the  brothers,  Guy  and 
"  Swy "  Millington.  This  should  be  a  cosy  little  room  with  a  few 
pictures  on  the  walls,  a  small  table  on  which  are  some  lesson-books, 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  at  l.  f.,  and  a  low  seat  for  Swy  r.  f.  Tennis- 
rackets,  polo-sticks,  and  a  football  may  be  hung  up  or  stood  in  the 


TIO^,    1. 


4  nmoDucnotr. 

comers  of  the  room ;  snffident  floor  and  mil  (pace  b.  c  for  Swya 

In  the  Koond  and  third  acts  the  interior  of  the  Widow  Hullins'  cot- 
tage is  represented.  The  chief  feature  of  this  scene,  and  the  only  one 
inlhe  entire  )>laythat  is  atalldifKcult  of  production,  is  the  old-fashioned 
fireplace.  This  is  made  by  stretching  unbleached  muslin  otct  a  frame- 
CTork  of  wood,  and  painting  it  to  represent  smoke-blackened  stone- 
work ;  or,  if  you  doubt  your  artistic  ability,  some  black  or  very  daHc 
gray  fabric  may  t>e  used,  and  painting  dispensed  with  ;  but  of  coarse 
Die  former  method  is  by  far  the  most  effective.  TTie  accompanying 
diagram  will  make  clear  the  way  in  which  the  framework  should  be 

[lut  together.  The  size  of  the  fireplace  and  chimney  is  optional,  hot 
hey  must  be  large  enough  to  allow  ol  the  descent  of  Guy  and  Swy, 
who  in  the  third  act  impersonate  Santa  Claus  and  his  assistant,  Zero. 
The  dimensions  given  here  are  those  used  by  the  author^  and  if  nif- 
^ent  sUge  room  is  at  your  command  it  will  be  well  not  to  reduce 


them.  The  fireplace  is  preferably  placed  in  front  of  the  centre  en- 
trance, about  (our  feet  from  the  wall  or  back  scene ;  the  upper  edge 
of  the  flap  F.  which  is  hinged  to  the  main  frame  at  h.  h.  rests  against 
the  wall,  and  is  a  good  imitation  of  a  slanting  Hue,  serving  also  to  con- 
ceal the  entrance.  A  tiackground  of  black  stuff  is  bung  on  a  stout  wire 
mnning  in  a  half-circle  from  the  back  of  one  side  of  the  fireplace  to 
tbe  baac  of  the  other  side,  and  Ibe  set-piece  is  complete.  A  step-ladder 
at  the  back  of  tbe  centre  entrance  enables  Santa  and  Zero  to  appear  as 
if  coming  from  the  roof  by  way  of  the  chimney,  and  lo  lower  the  pack 
of  toys.  If  there  is  no  centre  door  lo  your  stage,  the  piece  can  l>c  set  L. 
and  an  entrance  effected  from  the  side. 

The  rest  of  the  furniture  in  Ihe  second  and  third  acts  consists  of  a 
screen  r.  Iwhind  which  the  girls  can  wash  the  dishes,  a  table,  a  low 
ttool  used  as  a  wbipping-btock,  and  other  old  chairs,  stools,  and  boxes. 


OOSTUXES. 

Guy  Milungton.  First  and  second  Acts,  ordinary  suit  of  a  yoims 
student  of  to<lay.  Third  Act,  Santa  Claus  Costume — ^white  wig  and 
beard,  padded  knickerbockers  and  stockings,  long  cloak  trimmea  with 
fur. 

SwY  Milungton.  First  and  second  Acts,  bicycle  suit — knicker- 
bockers, and  sweater  emblazoned  with  club  emblem.  Third  Ad, 
eccentric  old  man — black  tichts,  short  brown  cloak,  gray  hair  and  gray 
pointed  beard ;  carries  a  waUcing-stick  of  the  "  Mother  Goose  "  type. 

The  Widow  Mullins  wears  a  neat  but  very  much  faded  gown  of 
some  quiet  color ;  hair  brought  smoothly  down  on  each  side  of  fore- 
head. 

The  Widow's  Children  wear  old  clothes  patched  conspicuously  and 
often  with  stuff  of  other  material  than  that  of  the  original  garment 
Peter  has  a  wig  of  coarse  red  hair,  and  is  padded  to  look  ridiculously 
fat :  this  part  should  be  taken  by  a  large  boy.  The  parts  of  Charity 
and  Peter  are  the  principal  ones  among  the  children,  and  on  their 
being  well  played  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  the  success  of  the  per- 
formance.   Charity  should  be  played  by  as  little  a  girl  as  possible. 
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ACTL 

Seene  L — Tkt  brother's  study,  8 :  is  a.  m.  As  the  curtain 
rises  GuY  i>  diseovered  seated  at  L.,  writing  busily.  Soon, 
however,  he  begins  to  show  signs  of  impatience,  yawns, 
shuffles  feet,  writes  something,  growls,  ••  Oh,  bother  /  that 
won't  do  !  "  and  viciously  dashes  his  pen  across  the  offend- 
ing sentence.     At  last: — 

Gl^  {throwing  dcnun  pen's.  I'll  be  hanged  il  I  can  makeanj' 
headway  on  this  essay  !  Who  but  Professor  Molecules  would 
set  a  fellow  (o  write  an  essay  on  "  The  Physiol og-ical  Peculiar- 
ities of  the  Donkey  ?  "  I  wish  old  Molecules  and  his  physio- 
logical peculiarities  were  at  Jericho.  Here  I  am  wasting  pre- 
cious time  in  trying  to  explain  the  action  of  an  ass's  hind  leg 
in  kicking,  and  his  jawbone  in  mastication,  when  I  might  be 
qualifying  myself  for  the  position  of  half-back  on  the  school  foot- 
ball team  in  place  of  Toggles,  who  got  his  nose  broken  last  week. 
Well,  there's  no  use  in  howling  over  it ;  I  must  settle  down  to 
work  again,  [Reads  last  sentence  written.)  "  It  is  a  note- 
worthy and  not  generally  known  fact  that  the  donkey's  throat 
is  formed  after  the  fashion  of  a  fog-horn,  so  that  sounds  form- 
ulated with  moderation  in  the  recesses  of  the  animal's  vocal 
organs,  reach  the  ear  with" — hm  ! — "startling  distinctness." 
(Looking  up.)  I  don't  know  that  the  last  phrase  does  justice 
to  the  beast ;  anyhow  I  haven't  overstated  the  facts. 

\Here  the  slamming  of  a  door  and  a  tremendous  whistling, 

stamping,  and  shouting  is  heard  without.     A  bicycle 

bell  lends  its  trill  to  the  uproar,   and  a  dog  is   barking 

joyfully. 

QfJXj  {with  a  start  and  a  despairing  gesture).     Good  gra- 

cious !     That's    my  young  brother   returned   from    his   ride ) 

Now,  I  shan't  have  a  minute's  peace  before  dinner. 
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Inter  Swy,  attired  in  bicycle  knickerbockers  and  sweater^ 
wheeling  his  machine  into  the  room.  His  dog.  Snapper, 
tied  to  the  rear  of  the  frame,  naturally  follows.  In  one 
hand  SWY  holds  a  copy  of  the  "  Sunny  Hour  "  and  a  letter. 

Bwj  {making  a  good  deal  of  noise  and  commotion  and  not 
noticing  his  brother* s  angry  face\  Come  on.  Snapper,  old 
doggie.  {Proceeds  to  lean  the  machine  against  the  wall  and 
untie  the  panting  dog.")  Hello,  Guy, — ^you  there  ?  Good  old 
doggie  !  Say.  Guy,  Tve  had  no  end  of  fun.  It's  rather  cold,  to  be 
sure,  but  I  made  the  old  wheel  hum.  {Speaking  very  fast  and 
with  animation,^  I  tied  Snapper  to  the  machine,  you  see,  and 
scorched  along  to  the  postoffice.  I  went  so  fast  the  poor  old 
stupid  couldn't  keep  up  and  he  fell  over,  and  got  bowled  along 
like  a  ball,  which  was  a  much  easier  way  for  him  to  get  there 
it  he*d  only  thought  so.  But  he  objected  so  confoundedly  loud 
that  your  musty  old  Professor  Molecules,  who  was  taking  an 
early  morning  walk  and  reading  "  Milton  "  at  the  same  time, 
stood  right  in  my  way  and  made  me  dismount  and  untie  the 
beast ;  but  I  tied  him  up  again  two  minutes  later,  though  I 
didn't  go  so  fast ;  and  that's  what  makes  him  look  so  dusty — 
ho  !  ho  !  ho  ! — and  I  got  the  new  "Sunny  Hour"  at  the  office 
and 

Guy  {savagely).  There  that'll  do  !  You  clear  out  of  here, 
with  your  old  wheels  and  dogs  and  "Sunny  Hours,"  d'you  hear  ? 
Get  out ;  can't  you  see  I'm  writing  ? 

8wy.  Whew  !  But  the  dear  brother  is  in  a  tantrum.  All 
right,  old  man,  you'll  get  your  letter  when  your  temper  im- 
proves. [Tantalisingly  showing  the  letter  and  pulling 

Snapper  by  the  string  towards  the  door. 

Ouy.     Come  here,  you  monkey  ;  is  that  letter  for  me  ? 

Swy,     'Oo  s'all  have  it  if  'oo's  a  dood  boy,  darling. 

Guy.     Stow  that  drivel,  and  hand  it  over. 

Swy.     Oh,  all  right.     May  I  stay  in  the  room  ? 

Guy.  Yes,  yes.  Only  don't  play  the  giddy  ox,  there's  a  good 
fellow.     (Aside,)    It's  a  letter  from  Alice,  the  dear  girl. 

Swy.  No,  I'm  going  to  read  my  "  Sunny  Hour."  Here's 
your  letter. 

[Hands  letter  to  GUY,  who  opens  it  with  feverish  haste  ; 
then  tying  Snapper  to  the  leg  of  the  chair  at  L.,  he 
seats  himself  and  commences  Xo  read. 

Guy  {having  opened  his  letter).  Oh,  hang  it!  You  villain, 
Swy,  you  knew  what  this  was  ! 

Swy  {innocently).     What? 

Guy.     Oh,  you  know.    Take  that !      \Throws  a  book  at  him. 

Swy  {laughing  and  dodging  the  missile).  Ha!  ha!  A  bill 
from  his  tailor,  Solomon  Cutt.      {Resumes  reading.)    Hello ! 
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What's  Tello  saying  in  this  editorial  ?  {Reads.)  "  Dear 
readers  of  the  *  Sunny  Hour ' : — Before  the  next  issue  of  this 
paper  comes  to  the  hands  of  those  who  are  interested  in  its  mis- 
sion, Christmas,  jolly  Christmas,  will  have  paid  us  his  brief 
annual  visit,  and  departed.  To  many,  no  doubt,  the  memory 
of  this  visit  with  all  the  joys  in  its  train  will  be  a  pleasant  one ; 
to  others,  oh,  the  pity  of  it !  nothing  but  the  bitter  memories 
of  sorrow  and  starvation  will  remain.  In  our  grreat  cities 
especially,  it  is  all  too  easy  too  find  families  to  whom  the  word 
<  Christmas '  is  synonymous  with  *  cold '  and  <  hunger.'  And 
even  our  peaceful  villages  and  hamlets  all  have  their  share  of 
poverty-stricken  inhabitants ;  then  let  every  one  of  us,  before 
this  year  joins  the  ranks  of  the  dead  past,  do  what  we  can, 
however  little  that  may  be,  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  our  less 
fortunate  neighbors,  and  to  make  the  name  of  *  Christmas' 
have  as  cheery  a  ring  in  their  ears  as  in  ours.  Perhaps  you 
know  some  motherless  children  forced  not  only  to  provide  their 
own  scanty  living,  but  obliged  also  to  give  to  a  drunken  father 
the  greater  portion  of  the  pitifully  small  amount  which  they  earn 
or  receive  at  the  hands  of  charity.  Or  you  may  have  in  mind 
some  poor  widow,  aged  and  feeble,  who  seldom  has  even  the 
little  food  required  to  nourish  her,  or  sufficient  fuel  to  make 
comfortable  that  frame  which  has  not  the  warm  blood  01 
youth  to  sustain  it.  No  matter  what  form  the  poverty 
that  is  nearest  your  hand  may  take,  make  it  less  unbearable, 
if  only  by  a  cheering  word  of  sympathy  and  hope  ;  but  we 
can  all  do  something  more  than  that  ;  I  leave  it  to  the 
promptings  of  your  own  hearts,  and  from  experience  know 
that  the  readers  of  the  'Sunny  Hour*  will  nobly  respond 
to  the  call.  Yours  for  the  good  cause,  Tello  J.  D' Apery." 
That's  what  I  call  a  pretty  good  editorial.  There's  something 
in  it  that  sort  of  stirs  a  fellow  up,  and  makes  him  feel  mean, 
and  a  pig,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  to  be  stuffing  himself  with 
good  things  while  poor  folks  haven't  even  shoes  and  stockings  to 
wear — let  alone  bicycles  and  skates  and  all  the  rest  of  the  things 
that  make  life  worth  living.  Why,  I'm  mad  as  a  bear  when  I 
come  from  school  and  have  to  wait  fifteen  minutes  for  dinner, 
and  goodness  knows  what  would  happen  if  there  were  no  hot 
dinner  forthcoming.  .  .  .  There's  the  Widow  Mullins,  now, 
and  her  thirteen  children — just  think  of  it — ^thirteen  !  and 
every  one  of  them  still  going  to  school.  She  has  to  keep 
the  whole  lot  clothed  and  fed  by  taking  in  washing  for  our  folks 
and  a  few  other  families.  Look  at  that  stuttering  son  of  hers 
named  Peter.  He  must  eat  enough  for  a  dozen  ordinary  fel- 
lows, judging  by  his  bulk.  ...  By  George  !  I've  got  a  great 
idea  !  We'll  make  up  a  box  of  clothes  and  presents  and  stuff, 
and  send  'em  to  her  Christmas  Eve ;  the  young  ones  will  think 
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Santa  Claus  brought  'em.  111  bet.     I'll  talk  it  over  with  Guy ; 
his  old  essay  must  wait  awhile.   [Crosses  over  to  speak  to  Guy. 

Qny  (in  testy  soliloquy).  Now  what  on  earth  is  there  pecul- 
iar about  a  donkey's  digestive  organs  ? 

Bwj.     Better  dissect  yourself  and  find  out,  old  man. 

[Takes  a  seat  at  table  opposite  GUY. 

QffXJ,     What !    Can't  you  be  still  five  minutes  ? 

Swy.  Come,  old  fellow,  let  the  thing  slide  for  a  while.  I've 
got  a  scheme  for  you. 

fihiyt  What  is  it  this  time — a  flying  machine,  or  a  bicycle- 
motor,  or  another  plan  for  electrocuting  the  neighbors'  cats  ? 

Swj.  Oh,  bosh  !  Nothing  like  that.  You  know  the  Widow 
MuUins  ? 

Quy  {who  has  been  absently  glancing  over  his  essay).  Oh, 
horrors  1 

Swj.    Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Quy  {groaning),  I  believe  this  is  another  black  mark  against 
you  !  Weren't  you  talking  aloud  or  something,  a  minute  or 
two  ago  ? 

Swy.     Ye-es,  I  think  I  was. 

Guy.  Of  course  !  and  here  I've  been  putting  down  what  you 
were  gabbling  about.  Listen  to  this  bosh.  {Reads.)  **  A 
g^eat  many  donkeys  are  too  poor  to  buy  their  own  shoes,  and 
their  little  ones  have  no  stockings  to  hang  up  at  Christmas  for 
Santa  Claus  to  fill."  {Flings  essay  aside  in  disgust,  while  Swy 
indulges  in  immoderate  laughter,)  They  say  childish  prattle 
enlivens  one,  and  drives  away  the  blues  ;  fire  away,  kid  ;  we'll 
try  the  recipe. 

Swy.  Now,  don't  get  on  your  high  horse,  and  pretend  you 
are  my  senior  by  a  dozen  years  ;  it's  brain  that  tells,  every  time. 
And  now,  listen  to  what  my  brain  has  concocted.  Tello 
D'Apery,  the  young  editor  of  the  **  Sunny  Hour,"  you  know, 
and  the  fellow  who  runs  the  "  Barefoot  Mission  "  in  New  York, 
has  written  a  rattling  editorial,  asking  everybody  to  help  their 
poorer  neighbors  along,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ;  now,  there's 
the  Widow  Mullins  with  the  thirteen  young  ones ;  she  needs 
help  if  anybody  does.  We  might  make  up  a  box  of  clothes 
and  toys  and  eatables — there  are  lots  of  things  we  can  spare, — 
and  send  'em  to  her  incognito,  in  the  name  of  Santa  Claus ; 
then  we  can  peep  in  the  windows  and  see  the  children's  eyes 
bulge  out  when  all  the  goodies  come  to  view  ;  how  is  that  for 
a  plan,  old  man, — are  you  with  me  ? 

Qnj  {evidently  **  with  him,'"  but  not  disposed  to  give  his 
brother  credit  for  the  idea).  Hm  !  Pretty  fair  notion  for  a 
youngster.  Yes,  I'll  help  you,  on  condition  that  we  go  into  the 
cottage  and  take  a  hand  in  the  fun  ourselves. 

Swy.    £h  1    Why,  how  can  we  without  giving  ourselves  away  ? 
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Guy  {lofHiys,  Well,  just  to  help  you  out,  HI  consent  to  dress 
up  as  the  chilaren's  saint  and  take  the  things  in  a  pack  ; — you 
can  be  my  assistant  and  carry  the  pack. 

Swy.  Oh,  yes !  I  dare  say  !  I'm  Santa  Glaus,  if  anybody 
is,  and  you  can  carry  the  pack  yourself.  Who  suggested  the 
thing  anyway  ? 

Guy.  I  did,  the  Santa  Glaus  part.  But  you  can't  object  to 
this  ;  we'll  toss  up  a  quarter  for  it — got  a  quarter  ? 

Swy.     N-no.     [Feeling  in  kis  pocket,)     But  Tve  got  a  nickel. 

Guy.  Better  use  a  quarter ;  it's  larger  and  not  so  liable  to 
get  lost.  (Aside,  and  winking  solemnly  at  audience,)  I  know 
the  kid  never  has  a  quarter  left  at  this  time  of  the  week  ;  now 
for  my  innocent  loaded  one  !  {To  Swy.)  Never  mind,  here's 
one.     Ghuck  it  up  yourself,  or  you'll  swear  I  cheat. 

Swy.     All  right.     Heads  or  tails  ? 

Got.  Tails.  (Swy  tosses,  and  both  eagerly  run  to  where 
it  fails).    Tails  it  is.     I  win.     Sorry  for  you,  old  man. 

Swy  (very  much  in  earnest).     So'm  I  ! 

Guy.  What  do  you  say  to  taking  a  ride  past  the  widow's 
cottage  ?     We've  lots  of  time,  and  I  want  to  mature  my  plans. 

Swy.  His  plans  !  Well,  come  ahead.  But  what  about  your 
essay  ? 

Guy.  I'll  manage  it  after  lunch  ; '  bring  your  wheel  along  ; 
mine  s  downstairs  {significantly) — in  its  proper  place.  Hurry 
up.  [Business  of  untying  dog  as  curtain  descends. 


ACTIL 

Scene. — Interior  of  Widow's  cottage:  the  main  room  at 
8  A.  M.  on  Monday  morning.  The  older  girls  are  engaged 
in  clearing  off  the  table  and  washing  the  dishes.  Peter  is 
seated  at  table  gorging  himself  with  the  last  bit  of  food. 
James  a«^JOHN  are  whittling  whistles  out  of  willow  rods 
at  L.  F.  Maria  Louisa  is  teaching  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Gharity,  their  spelling  lesson  r.  f.  As  the  curtain  rises 
Mary  Ann  is  gathering  up  the  dishes. 

ULsaj  Ann.  Peter,  you  good-for-nothing  young  stufT-box, 
get  up  from  that  table  immediately,  and  let  me  have  your  plate. 
(.S*^^  seises  his  plate,  but  he  takes  hold  of  it  and  will  not  let 
her  carry  it  away.)  What !  You  won't  get  up  ?  Very  well, 
we'll  see  about  that ;  your  mother  will  be  down  in  a  few  min- 
utes,  and  you  just  wait  and  see  what  she'll  do. 

[Takes  off  some  of  the  dishes  as  PETER  continues 

stuffing  himself. 
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Karia  Looifle  (to  Faith.  Hope,  and  Charity,  wAo  are 
ranged  in  line  before  her,  and  have  turned  about  to  took  at 
Peter).  Come  now,  children,  don't  stand  gazing  at  your  big, 
ever-hungry  brother  all  day.  You've  got  your  spelling  lesson 
to  learn  before  school  time,  and  that's  nearly  here  now.  {They 
all  face  about  and  stand  attentively.)  Well,  Faith,  how  do 
you  spell  dogf 

Faith.    D^-g.  dog. 

IL  Li    Correct.     Next, — cow. 

Hope.     K-o-w,  cow. 

ILX.  No,  no.  That's  all  wrong.  Hope,  will  you  ever 
learn  to  spell  ?  You  haven't  the  least  idea  of  sound.  Now  try 
once  more.     Co— cow. 

Hope  {slowly),     K, — ka, — k-a-o,  cow. 

IL  L.  Oh,  dear,  you're  too  trying  for  anything.  No.  That's 
no  more  like  it  than  the  man  in  the  moon.  Charity,  can  j^^» 
spell  cow  ? 

Charity  {contemptuously).     Oh,  yes  !    C-o-w,  cow. 

ILL.  Right.  You're  some  consolation,  anyway.  Go  above 
your  sister. 

Charity.     No,  I'll  not  go  this  time.    Give  her  another  chance. 

M.  L.  AH  right.  We'll  sUrt  at  the  head  again.  Faith, 
spell  rat. 

Faith  {without  hesitation),     R-a-t,  rat. 

IL  L.     Good.     Now,  Hope,  I'll  try  you  again.     Spell  cat, 

Hope.     K-a-t,  cat. 

]L^«  Oh,  dear,  there  you  go  again.  It's  really  no  use  try- 
ing to  teach  that  child  to 

[Charity  has  whispered  to  Hope  how  to  spell  the  word 

and  Hope  here  interrupts, 

Hope  {spelling  up  loud),    C-a-t,  cat. 

M.  Ii.  Oh,  you've  got  it  at  last,  have  you  ?  I  suppose 
Charity  told  you  though.  Yes, — c-a-t,  cat ;  c-a-t,  cat ;  c-a-t, 
cat.  Knock  it  into  your  brain  and  see  if  you  can  hold  it  there  ; 
I  never  saw  such  stupidity  in  all  my  life. 

[Hope  repeats  rapidly  half-a-dozen  times,  ••  C-a-t,  cat"  at 
the  same  time  knocking  her  forehead  with  her  fist. 

M.  L.  There.  Now  see  if  you  can  remember  it  two  min- 
utes.    {Speaking  up  suddenly,)     How  *d  you  say  you  spelt  cat  f 

Hope.     K-a, — ^-a-t,  cat. 

M.  L.  AH  right.  Now  see  that  you  don't  forget  it.  Next ; 
Charity,  how  do  you  spell  chickens. 

Char.     C-h-i-c-k,  chick  ;  e-n-s,  ens  ;  chickens. 

M.  L.  Good  for  you,  Charity.  You're  a  credit  to  your 
family,  and  ought  to  reach  the  head  of  your  class  to-day,  sure. 
( Turning  to  Faith.)     Faith,  spell  pig. 

Faith  {slowly).     P-i-g,  pig. 
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M.  L.  That's  right.  What  sort  of  a  looking  creature  is  a 
pig,  do  you  know  ? 

Faith.  Oh,  yes.  It's  a  big,  fat  animal — so  fat  it  can  hardly 
walk. 

IL  L.     How  many  legs  has  it  got  ?  ] 

Faith.     Four.     Just  as  many  as  Fido. 

Char.  Some  pigs  only  have  two  legs.  I  know  where  there's 
one  of  that  kind. 

M.  L.     Why,  Charity  Mullins.     Whoever  heard   of  such  a 

thing.     Where  on  earth  did  you  ever  see  a  pig  with  only  two 

legs  ?  [Charity,  smiling,  points  at  Peter. 

Peter  {stammering,   and  with   his   mouth  full).     Charity, 

d-d-d-don't  you  d-d -dare  c-call  me  a  p-p-p-pig  !     I'll  c-come  over 

there  and  wa-wa-wallop  you,  if  you  c-c-call  me  a  p-p-pig  again. 

M.  L.     Well,  Peter,  that's  just  what  you  are,  and  you  deserve 

to  be  called  one  ;  and  you  shan't  touch  Charity  for  calling  you 

one  either.     Come,  boys,  let's  tease  the  life  out  of  that  big,  fat 

brother  of  yours,  and  stop  him  from  stuffing  himself  any  fuller. 

[Maria  Louise  crosses  over  to  John  and  James,   and 

beckons  the  other  girls  to  help  do  the  teasing.     They 

stand  in  a  row  at  his  right  hand  while  she  stands  with 

the  two  boys  at  his  left,     Mary  Ann  and  SusAN  Jane 

take  their  places  behind  him  a  little  at  either  side.     All 

point  their  fingers  at  him,  and  say,  as  quickly  and 

sharply  as  they  can. 

AIL     P-i-g,  pig  ;  p-i-g,  pig  ;  p-i-g.  pig  ;  piggy,  pig.  pig ! 

The  first  little  pig  went  to  market. 

But  this  great,  big  pig  stayed  at  home  ; 
And  this  big  pig  ate  all  the  roast  beef. 

So  the  next  little  pig  had  none  ; 
And  that  little  pig  said,  "  Boo-hoo-hoo, 

"  He's  ate  his  share  and  my  share  too." 

Piggy*  piggy*  piggy,  eat  all  you  can. 

And  you'll  soon  be  as  fat  as  a  big  alderm^iif . 

Widow  MullinB  {entering  hurriedly  as  the  chorus  is  being 
chanted  and  flinging  an  armful  of  soiled  linen  on  the  floor). 
Well,  well,  well.  What's  up  now  ?  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
simpleton  of  a  Peter  ain't  got  up  from  the  table  yet  ? 

[Peter  shows  signs  offear^ 

Mary  Ann.  Yes,  ma.  I've  been  trying  to  get  him  away 
this  last  half  hour. 

Susan  Jane,  So  she  has,  ma,  but  he's  the  biggest  pig  that 
ever  was. 

Widow.  Come  here,  you  young  scalawag,  I'll  soon  fix  you. 
{Seizes  Peter  by  the  ear,  drags  him  to  the  front  of  the  stage, 
and  says  as  she  shakes  him  vigorously.)     What  do  you  mean 
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by  eating  us  all  out  of  house  and  home,  the  first  thing  on  Monday 
jnorning  ?    What  do  you  mean  by  it  ?    Tell  me,  sir  ;  tell  me  ! 
Peter  {whimpering),     I  wa-wa-was  hungry. 
Widow.     O,  you  were  hungry,  were  you  !     Well,  isn't  anybody 
else  hungry  beside  you  ?     What  about  all  the  rest  of  us  ?  Aren't 
we  ever  hungry  too  ?     But  that  don't  mean  we've  got  to  go  an' 
eat  up  all  the  victuals  what's  in  the  house  at  one  meal.     We  only 
eat  our  shares  of  'em,  an'  I'll  teach  you  not  to  eat  more  than  yours  ! 
[Harry   enters  with  an  armful  of  wood  which  he  de- 
posits on  the  hearth,     Tfie  Widow  lays  Peter  across  a 
stool. 
Widow.     Here,  girls,  Maria  Louise,  bring  me  a  good  stick  out 
of  that  pile.     Don't  you  dare  move  a  speck,  sir  !     Now  {taking 
stick)  you  will  eat  up  all  the  victuals,  will  you  ?    The  next  time 
you  start  to  do  it,  remember  that  {hits  him  a  crack)  and  that 
(hits  him  again)  and  that !  {a  third  blow.) 

[Peter  at  each  blow  lets  forth  an  "  Ow  !  "  making  the 
emphasis  more  pronounced  each  time.     After  the  last 
blow, 
Peter.      Ow !      That'll  do,    m-ma  !      I  w-w-won't   cat   the 
v-v-ittals  up  again.     I  p-p-promise  you  I  won't. 

Widow.  You  won't,  eh  ?  Well,  to  make  sure  you  won't  we'll 
all  take  a  hand  in  emphasizing  the  matter.  Come,  children,  you 
may  all  take  turns,  and  each  give  your  brother  a  good  sound  re- 
minder.    Here,  Maria  Louise,  you  can  give  the  first  one. 

[Hands  M.  L.  the  stick. 
Iff.  L.    Here,  Peter  darling,  is   my  love-tap ;  and  don't  you 
ever  dare  to  threaten  you'll  wallop  Charity  again. 

{Hits  him  and  gives  stick  to  Mary  Ann. 

Enter  Dick,  r.,  with  a  bag  of  eggs  in  his  hand, 

Dick.  Well,  ma,  I've  got  your  eggs,  but  I  had  to  chase  all 
over  town  before  I  could  find  them.  Eggs  is  awful  scarce.  {Ad- 
vances to  R.  F.  hurriedly t  takes  a  glance  at  Mary  K^^just 
about  to  strike  Peter,  and  in  his  astonishment  drops  the  bag 
of  eggs,)     Gee  Whilikens  !     What  are  y'  doin'  to  Peter  ? 

[Mary  delivers  her  blow  as  these  words  are  being  spoken. 

The  girls  who  are  looking  at  DiCK  catch  their  breath 

and  say  **0h!"  as  the  bag  falls,  then  point  at  it.     The 

Widow,  enraged,  walks  up  to  Dick. 

Widow.     What  are  we  doing  to  Peter  ?    You'd  better  ask 

what  we  are  going  to  do  to  you,  you  young  Jackanapes  !     Look 

at  that  bag  of  eggs  lying  there  on  the  floor  and  tell  me  {shakes 

him),  tell  me,  sir,  what  you  mean  I 

[Dick  looks  at  bag  in  surprise,  evidently  not  knowing  that 
he  has  dropped  it.  Then  turns  to  his  mother  and  says^ 
in  a  bewildered  manner. 
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Dick.     Why,  ma,  I — did  I  drop  those  eggs  ?    Why,  I  thought  I 

laid  them  on  the  table.     (Realizing  what  he  has  done,)    Oh, 

I  didn't  mean  to  do  it,  indeed  I  didn't !     Please  don't  whip  me 

for  it,  ma,  and  I'll  never,  never,  never  do  such  a  thing  again. 

Widow.     Oh,  you  won't,  eh  ?    Well,  that  don't  bring  back  the 

eggs,  all  the  same  ;  and  I  guess 

Dick.  Oh,  ma,  if  you'll  let  me  off  I'll  get  you  some  more  eggs, 
and  earn  the  money  to  pay  for  them  myself;  I  will,  'pon  my 
honor. 

Widow.  Well,  now,  that's  different ;  if  you  get  them  right 
away  I  think  I'll  let  you  off.  However,  before  you  go,  a  few 
smart  raps  on  that  hand  will  be  good  for  it,  so's  to  teach  it  not 
to  drop  things  so  easily  next  time.     Maria  Louise,  bring  me 

half  of  a  good  stiff  shingle  so  I  can  fix 

[  While  the  Widow  has  been  talking  to  Dick,  Peter  has 
got  upy  put  on  his  muffler  and  cap^  and  is  making  his 
way  to  the  door  as  he  is  discovered, 
M.  L.  Oh,  there  goes  Peter  ! 

Widow.  What!  Peter  up  !  {Rushes  after  him,  and  collars 
him  just  as  he  is  going  through  the  doorway,)  Here,  you 
rascal !  What  are  you  doing  ?  going  away  before  you've  had 
half  your  punishment  ?  Didn't  I  tell  you  not  to  move  a  particle, 
an'  here  you  are  going  out  of  the  house  ! 
Peter.  I  th-th-th-thought  it  was  s-s-s-s-school-time. 
Widow.  You  did,  eh  ?  Well,  why  didn't  you  ask  me  if  you 
could  go,  then  ?  You  know  very  well  that's  just  an  excuse  ;  an* 
I'll  make  you  settle  for  it.     Get  down  there  where  you  belong  ! 

{Pushing  him  over  to  the  whipping-block, 
Dick  {aside\     I  guess  it's  time  for  me  to  light  out.     Poor 
Peter  !  I  pity  nim. 

Widow.  There.  Now,  boys  {to  James  and  John)  hold  your 
brother  in  position  while  I  give  him  another  reminder. 

[They  take  the  ends  of  Peter's  muffler  and  pull  so  hard 

that  he  is  nearly  choked.     He  sputters  and  tries  to  cry 

out.     Widow  takes  the  stick  from  Mary  Ann  and  gives 

him  three  good  blows. 

Widow.     There.     I've   set  the   blows  a-falling.     Hurry  up, 

now,  and  finish  up  the  job.     Here,  Susan  Jane,  it's  your  turn  next. 

SluaiL  J.     You  will  keep  us  girls  from  washing  up  the  dishes, 

will  you,  you  bad   boy  ?     Take   that !  {strikes  him)   and   my 

compliments. 

[Widow   busies   herself  in  getting  ready  the  washing. 
Faith  and  Hope  deliver  their  blows,  but  Charity  re- 
fuses the  rod. 
Hope.     Mamma,  Charity  won't  take  the  stick. 
Widow.     Why,  what's  the  matter.  Charity  ?     Why  don't  you 
spank  your  naughty  brother  ? 
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Cluuritj.     I  don't  want  to,  mamma  ;  he'll  be  a  good  boy,  now« 
so  don't  let  them  hurt  him  any  more. 
Johimj.     Ah,  no,  yer  don't ! 
James.     No  siree  !  you  don't  cheat  us. 

[They  jump  up^  seize  the  stick,  and  strike  their  blows  in 

quick  succession, 
[Charity  gives   Peter  a  kiss,  undoes  his  muffler,  and 
wipes  his  tears  with  her  handkerchief,     Peter  sits  down 
on  the  stool,  holding  her  in  his  lap  ;  she  plays  **  peek-^- 
bo  "  with  him  and  cheers  him  up.     Maria  LOUISE  ar- 
ranges  the  girls*  hair  and  tidies  them  up  for  schooL 
The  other  girls  help  their  mother  prepare  for  the  wash- 
ing,  put  dishes   away,    etc.     The  boys  work  on   their 
whistles.    Harry  enters  with  Tom,  who  carries  a  milk 
pail, 
Tom.     Here,  girls,  I've  brought  you  a  nice  lot  of  fresh  milk 
from  old  Daisy.     Daisy's  her  name,  and  she  is  a  daisy,  for  there 
isn't  a  better  cow  hereabouts.     (5>^j  James  a»i/ John.)     Well, 
what  are  you  two  youngsters  doing  ? 

JolUL  Oh,  we're  having  a  race  making  whistles.  (Tom  stands 
behind  him.)  I  say,  Tom,  show  me  a  little,  will  you,  so*s  I  kin 
beat  Jim. 

Tom.  You're  doing  all  right.  You  just  want  to  make  that 
nick  a  little  deeper,  that's  all.     Here  ! 

[Takes  whistle,  squats  down  beside  John,  and  works  on 
it,      Harry  goes  through  a  like  performance    with 
James  without  speaking. 
Widow  {calls  from  the  next  room),     Tom  !  Tom  ! 
Tom.     Yes,  ma ;  coming.     There  !  just  finish   that  up   the 
way  I've  showed  you,  and  you'll  soon  have  it  done. 

[  Crossing  to  the  side  door. 

Widow  {opening  door  and  looking  into  the  room),     Tom  ! 

Oh,  you're  here,  eh  ?     Tom,  I  wish  you'd  bring  in  the  wash 

tubs  from  out  doors  and  fix  them  up  for  me.     Maria  Louise, 

have  you  got  those  youngsters  ready  ?     It's  most  school  time. 

M.  L.     Yes,  they're  all  fixed.    Come  and  see  how  nice  they  look. 

Widow.     I'll  be  there  in  a  minute,  as  soon  as  1  look  at  the 

baby. 

Tom.  Come,  Harry,  and  give  me  a  lift  with  the  tubs.  Let 
those  kids  finish  the  whistles  themselves. 

[Exeunt  Tom  and  Harry. 
M.  L.     Here,  Charity,  come  and  let  me  tidy  you  up  a  little 
bit,  so's  to  look  like  your  sisters. 

[Charity  crosses  to  Maria  Louise.     Peter  combs  hair 
and  spruces  up  at  back  of  room,    John  and  James  both 
finish  whistles  and  start  to  blow  them,    J  AMES'  whistles 
shrilly,  but  John's  won*t  work. 
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James,  {gleefully).  Ah,  I  beat  you  that  time,  anyway.  You 
generally  get  the  bulge  on  me,  but  I  (gives  a  loud  blast  on 
whistle)  beat  you  for  once. 

JolUL  Huh.  That's  nothing.  You  wouldn't  have  beat 
me  if 

Enter  the  Widow,  hurriedly. 

Widow.  Who's  doing  all  that  tooting  ?  Here,  which  of  you 
youngsters  made  all  that  racket  ?  Why,  it's  enough  to  crack 
one's  ear  drums. 

John.     I  didn't  do  it,  ma.     My  whistle  won't  go. 

Widow.  It's  lucky  for  you  it  doesn't,  if  it  makes  as  much 
noise  as  that.  Here,  James  Mullins,  hand  me  that  whistle  this 
instant,  or  I'll  give  you  a  good  sound  thrashing. 

{She  tries  to  take  it  from  him ;  he  manages  to  throw  it 
to  Peter,  who  blows  it  when  his  mother's  back  is 
turned. 

Widow  {^heeling  about  and  facing  John).  I  thought  you 
said  your  whistle  wouldn't  go.     What  d'you  tell  me  that  lie  for  ? 

John.  I  didn't  tell  you  any  lie.  My  whistle  won't  go  and  I 
didn't  blow  it. 

Widow.  Well,  I  guess  I've  got  ears.  Some  whistle  went, 
and  you're  the  only  one  besides  Jim  that's  got  one  ;  so  I  guess 
you  blew  it  all  right  enough.  I  want  you  to  understand  you 
can't  play  any  of  those  tricks  on  me  and  then  lie  out  of  them  ; 
so  come  right  over  here  and  lay  across  my  knees. 

\She  pulls  him  across  to  a  chair,  sits  down,  and  after  a 
tussle  gets  him  over  her  knees  and  plies  her  slipper. 
John  cries  and  sobs.  Peter  a;;^  James  are  filled  with 
glee. 

Widow.  There!  Now  see  if  you  can't  behave  yourself  the 
rest  of  the  day  without  any  more  punishment.  I'm  ashamed  of 
a  big  boy  like  you  having  to  get  a  spanking  the  first  thing  Mon- 
day morning  for  lying  to  his  mother.  Aren't  you  ashamed  of 
yourself? 

John  {sobbing).     No.     I  d-didn't  tell  a  lie  ! 

Widow.     What ! 

James  {advancing).  No,  ma,  he  didn't.  Peter  blew  the 
whistle. 

Widow.  Peter  !  (Peter  attempts  to  sneak  out,  but  is  met  by 
the  boys  bringing  in  the  wash  tubs  and  bench).  Oh,  you 
scoundrel  !  Haven't  you  had  enough  of  a  beating  for  one  day  ? 
(Peter  nods  an  emphatic  **  Yes.")  I'd  give  you  some  more 
now,  but  there  isn't  time.  However,  you  richly  deserve  it,  so 
remember — the  next  time  James  has  to  take  a  whipping  for  any- 
thing, the  whipping  comes  to  you.  Now,  you  two  boys  get 
Mary  Ann   to  spruce   you  up   a   bit  before  going  to   school. 
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(Crosses  over  to  girls.)  Well,  Maria  Louise,  you  have  g^ot 
your  sisters  looking  nice  for  the  last  day  of  school.  Why,  you 
all  look  so  sweet  I  think  I'll  have  to  give  each  of  yQU  a  nice  big 
kiss.  There,  Faith  {kisses  her),  there's  one  for  you.  Hope, 
here's  yours  (kisses  Hope) — a  good  big  one.  Now,  mind  you 
don't  forget  your  spelling  lesson  to-day.  I  shall  expect  to  see 
you  come  home  at  the  head  of  your  class.  And  here's  Charity — 
dear  little  Charity  !  She's  the  sweetest  of  them  all !  (Kisses 
her.)  There,  my  dear,  you've  got  the  biggest  kiss.  Remember 
that  when  you  speak  your  piece  ;  and  speak  it  the  best  you 
know  how. 

Cliarit7.     Shall  I  speak  it  for  you,  mamma,  'fore  I  go  ? 

Widow.     Shall  you  speak  it  for  me  ?     Bless  your  little  heart, 
darling,  so  you  shall.     But  hurry,  dear,  for  the  time  is  flying. 

Charity.     I  will,  mamma. 

[She  steps  forward,  makes  a  courtesy,  and 
recites  the  following  : 

Twas  Christmas  Eve.    The  stockings  yet 

Hung  empty,  gently  swinging 
Their  signs  to  Santa  Claus  ••  To  Let " 

Above  the  fire  bags  singing. 
<*  Maybe,"  says  dear  mamma,  "  he'll  come 

"  While  yet  the  red  fire  lingers  ; 
"  And  happy  be,  all  cold  and  numb, 

*•  To  stop  and  warm  his  fingers, 
**  And  maybe  he  will  say,  '  Because 

"  *  They  left  a  good  fire  burning, 
"  '  I'll  be  a  kind  old  Santa  Claus, 

'• '  Thus  good  for  good  returning.* 
«*  And  maybe  then,  with  silver  key 

"  His  wondrous  box  unlocking. 
"  He'll  take  out  pretty  gifts  till  he 

«*  Has  filled  up  every  stocking. 
"Then  up  the  chimney  back  he'll  go 

"  O'er  tree  and  roof  and  steeple, 
«•  Driving  his  reindeer  through  the  snow 

"  To  visit  other  people."  * 

[The  children  all  clap  their  hands,  and  cries  of"  Good 
for  Charity  !  "    •«  Bravo  !  "  etc,  are  heard.    Charity 
runs  to  her  mother  who  kisses  her  and  says. 
Widow.     Well  done,  my  little  girl,  well  done  !     Only  speak 
your  piece  as  well  as  that  and  I  shall  be  proud  of  you. 

*  From  Harper's  Young  People,  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Harper  & 
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James  {advancing,    I  say,  ma,  can  I  speak  mine  ? 

Widow.  I  declare !  Are  you  going  to  have  a  full  dress  re- 
hearsal of  the  Mullins  family?  (Cries  of  "  Yes,  thafs  it!^ 
and  "  Lefs  all  speak  our  pieces  !**)  Well,  I'm  willing  so  far 
as  time  will  permit,  so  fire  away,  James  !  Peter,  you  watch  the 
clock  and  tell  us  when  it's  a  quarter  to  nine. 

Peter.    Y-yes,  mum  ;  I  w-w-will. 

James  {reciting). 

A  cat  sat  on  our  fence  one  night 

And  merrily  sang  he  ; 
His  coat  was  mottled  black  and  white 

As  I  could  plainly  see. 
I  called  to  him,  I  bawled  to  him  ; 

But  he  would  not  reply. 
He  sang  with  unabated  vim. 

And  "  winked  the  other  eye." 
I  took  my  ancient  pistol  down 

From  its  accustomed  place — 
I  fear  a  very  murd'rous  frown 

O'erspread  my  handsome  face. 
I  shot  at  him,  nor  missed  my  aim, 

But  still  he  would  not  go. 
Though  bullet-pierced,  he  sang  the  same, 

My  brave,  untiring  foe. 
A  thought  at  last  came  to  my  head — 

/sang ;  {attempts  •*  doh,  re,  mi,fak,  sol.**) 
I  knew  he'd  wince  ; 
But  he  did  more  ;  in  fright  he  fled, 

IVe  never  seen  him  since.* 

[Tlie  children  all  laugh,  and  the  WIDOW  MULLINS  remarks. 

Widow.     I  should  think  such  singing  would  scare  the  life  out 

of  any  cat.     Don't  give  us  any  more  around  here.     Who's  next  ? 

][.  L.     I  am,  mamma.  [Advances,  bows,  and  recites. 

Shall  I  be  like  Grandma  when  I  am  old  ? 

Shall  I  wear  such  a  queer  little  bonnet  ? — 
No  feathers,  no  posies,  but  just  a  plain  fold 

With  a  little  white  edging  upon  it  ? 
Shall  I  sit  in  an  easy  chair  all  the  day  long 

With  a  great  ball  of  wool  and  a  stocking  ? 
Shall  I  think  it  quite  dreadful  for  folks  to  do  wrong, 

And  dirt  and  disorder  so  shocking  ? 
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Shall  I  wear  a  white  cap  full  of  dear  little  bows. 

And  a  row  of  white  curls  on  my  forehead  ? 
Shall  I  keep  my  face  clean  and  take  care  of  my  clothes. 

And  never  be  snappish  and  horrid  ? 
Shall  I  think  that  the  Bible's  the  nicest  of  books. 

And  remember  the  sermon  on  Sunday, 
And  not  think  how  stupid  the  minister  looks. 

And  wish  it  would  only  be  Monday  ? 

Just  wait  till  I  tell  you  what  Grandma  once  said — 

I  hop^  that  you  won't  think  me  crazy, 
It  happened  one  day  when  they  sent  me  to  bed 

For  being  ill-tempered  and  lazy. 
She  came  and  sat  by  me  and  patted  my  hand. 

And  told  me,  "  There's  no  use  in  crying  ; 
*'  It's  by  stumbling,  my  pet,  that  we  learn  to  stand, 

••  And  we  always  grow  better  by  trying." 

«•  Was  anyone  ever  so  wicked  as  me  ?  '* 

I  asked  her  between  my  sobbing, — 
Then  Grandma  laughed  just  as  hard  as  could  be 

And  the  white  curls  went  merrily  bobbing. 
••  Was  any  one  ever  so  naughty  as  you  ? 

"  I'm  sure  that  I  know  of  one  other." 
••  Who  was  it  ?  "  I  asked.     ••  Oh,  please  tell  me,  do !  "* 

She  whispered,  "Your  own  Grandmother." 

Now  isn't  it  strange  ?     But  of  course  it  is  true  ; 

I  can  tell  you  just  one  thing  about  it — 
She'd  not  tell  a  story,  whatever  she'd  do, 

And  we'd  only  be  silly  to  doubt  it. 
But  of  course  I  feel  certain  you  never  will  tell. 

For  how  perfectly  dreadful  'twould  be 
To  have  people  know,  who  all  love  her  so  well. 

That  Grandma  was  ever  like  me.* 

{They  all  applaud.     John  steps  forward  immediately 

and  says, 

I'd  like  to  know  a  pile  of  things 

Like,  '«  What's  a  bogglewump  ?  " 
And  •*  Why  don't  little  boys  have  wings  ?  " 

And  how  far  frogs  can  jump. 
And  what  makes  hshes  snap  at  flies. 

And  what  keeps  logs  afloat, 
And  how  to  make  nice  pumpkin  pies, 

And  how  long-lived 's  a  goat. 
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That's  why  I  hate  the  way  they  do 

In  all  these  stupid  schools, — 
They  skip  the  things  I  want  to  know, 

And  only  teach  me  rules. 

[Children  laugh  and  applaud. 
Widow.     You  learn  your  rules  well  and  then  perhaps  they'll 
teach  you  some  of  the  queer  things  you  want  to  know. 
Faith  (has  advanced  into  place  and  now  recites). 

The  frost  is  the  meanest  fellow 

In  this  jolly  world  of  ours  ; 
For  he  turns  the  leaves  all  yellow. 

And  he  puckers  up  the  flowers. 
Then  the  bees  have  no  more  honey, 

And  the  birds,  away  they  go 
In  search  of  a  land  that's  sunny, 

For  they  hate  the  frost  and  snow  ; 
The  Frost  King  lives  in  a  castle 

In  a  northern  country  cold, 
But  I'd  find  a  plan,  were  I  a  man, 

To  drive  him  out  of  his  hold. 
Oh,  I'd  build  a  big,  big  bonfire 

At  every  gate  and  door  ; 
It  would  be  such  fun,  for  he'd  have  to  run 

And  then  he'd  be  King  no  more.* 

[In  the  midst  of  the  applause  Harry  steps  forward  and  says  : 

Harry.     This  is  a  composition  on  "  Boys." 

Widow-  We  don't  want  to  hear  it  then.  We  have  enough 
of  boys  without  hearing  any  composition  on  'em.  This  re- 
hearsal is  just  to  speak  pieces. 

[Cries  of  **  Oh,  no,  mamma,  let  him  read  it  I  "     «•  Yes, 
ma,  let  him  /     Go  ahead,  Harry  !  "  etc. 

Widow.     Well,  go  ahead  then  !     But  hurry. 

"SxtTJ  (reads),  "  I'm  one,  and  I'm  glad  of  it.  I'd  hate  to 
be  a  girl,  because  she  can't  climb  a  tree, — like  the  oyster  in  the 
conundrum  :  *  Why  is  an  oyster  like  an  elephant  ? '  I've 
always  been  a  boy,  too,  though  I  did  wear  dresses  for  several 
years  when  I  was  young  and  couldn't  help  myself.  .... 
Boys  are  more  masculine  than  girls,  who  are  ephemeral  by 
nature ;  we  like  to  be  out  in  thunder  storms  and  get  our  feet 
wet,  but  girls  are  like  chickens  when  the  rain  comes  down.  It 
always  makes  me  laugh,  they  are  so  afraid  of  getting  wet,  and 
if  the  wind  blows  and  musses  their  hair,  you  don't  want  to  ask 
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them  to  do  anything  for  you  then,  because  they  wont't  do  any- 
thing for  anybody  just  then.  They  can't  tish,  either,  because 
they're  afraid  of  the  water  in  the  first  place,  the  bait  in  the 
second  place,  and  the  fish  in  the  third  place.  If  they  could 
go  fishing  in  a  wagon  in  a  flower  garden,  with  candy  tor  bait, 
and  be  mighty  certain  they  would  not  catch  anything  that 
was  alive,  they'd  like  it ;  but  fishing  for  fish  isn't  any  fun  for 
girls ;  which  I  can't  see  why,  because  I  think  a  person  that 
can't  enjoy  fishing  has  got  something  wrong  with  him,  and 
ought  to  be  evaded.  Some  people  think  it  cruel  to  fish,  and 
maybe  it  is,  and  if  it  is,  I'm  sorry.  I'd  rather  fish  without  hurt- 
ing anybody  ;  and  that's  why  I  went  fishing  once  and  caught  a 
whole  lot  of  minnows  without  hurting  them  or  a  single  worm, 
by  taking  my  sister's  straw  hat  and  pulling  it  through  the  water 
like  a  bucket,  bringing  up  seven  minnows  at  a  dip  ;  but  it  was 
cruel  sport  just  the  same,  only  I  was  the  one  that  got  hurt  when 
the  news  reached  home,  which  it  did  just  before  me,  as  it 
wouldn't  have  if  my  sister  hadn't  been  a  g^rl,  who  are  tattle- 
tales  of  the  worst  description.  I  heard  a  man  say  once, 
•  Blood  will  tell.' 

Peter  {interrupting).     It's  quar-quarter  t-t-to  n-nine. 

Hairy.  Well,  brother,  wait  a  second,  can't  you  ?  I'm  most 
through.  "  I  heard  a  man  say  once,  ■  Blood  will  tell,'  but  it 
can't  beat  a  girl  for  telling.  But  I  got  even  with  her  afterwards. 
I  gave  her  a  book  called  'Sports  for  Boys'  the  next  Christ- 
mas, and  she  didn't  like  it  a  bit.  Boys  are  more  ingenious  than 
girls,  too.  Edison,  who  invented  the  telegraph  wires,  was  a 
boy.  So  was  George  Washington  and  Buck  Ewing,  the  captain 
of  the  New  Yorks.  No  girls  could  have  been  those,  but  boys 
can  and  may.  I'll  be  President  some  day,  but  my  sister  never 
will,  which  is  a  good  thing,  because  we'd  have  a  war  right  off 
with  some  one.  she  is  so  quarrelsome."  Yours  truly,  Harry 
Mullins.* 

Peter.     I  must  s-s-say  my  p-p-piece  to  s-s-see  if  I  know  it. 

Widow.     There  isn't  time.     No,  you  must  hurry  to  school. 

Children.  Oh,  yes  !  Let  him  say  it.  We'll  run.  Yes,  well 
run  ! 

Tom.     Letter  go,  Peter  ! 

Peter  {stammering  abominably), 

"  If  all  the  words  should  have  a  race 
I'm  certain  that  the  winner 
Would  be  the  word  I  love  the  most ; 
What  is  that  word  ?     Why,  •  dinner.'  - 
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It  means  so  many,  many  thing^s — 

Roast  beef,  and  pie.  and  'taters, 
And  every  dish  so  fair  and  fine 

That  to  my  hunger  caters. 

And  when  I  get  to  be  a  man, 

As  sure  as  I'm  a  sinner, 
My  crest  shall  be  a  table  set, 

My  motto  will  be  *  dinner  !  *  * 

Children  {laughing  and  pointing).  The  man  who  always 
wants  dinner  !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Peter,  the  dinner-eater !  Hip, 
hip,  hurrah  for  Peter  ! 

Widow.     Come  now,  all  aboard  for  school. 
BoyB  and  larger  girls.     Yes,  ma,  weVe  off.     Good-bye  ! 
[The  girls  have  got  their  cloaks  on  while  Harry  was 
retting  his  composition.     All  except  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity  go  to  the  door  at  l.     These  three  step  to  the 
front  with  school  bags  and  books,  and  sing  the  follow- 
ing verses   to   the  air  of  '«  Three  Little  Maids  from 
School"  from  the  "  Mikado" 


THREE  LITTLE  MULLINS  GIRLS. 

All-  Three  little  Mullins  girls  are  we 

Singing  to  you  this  melody, 

Gay  as  the  birds  in  Spring-time  glee — 
Three  little  Mullins  girls  ! 
Faith.     Sometimes  hungry,  but  never  crying  ; 
Hope.       Sometimes  frozen,  yet  never  sighing  ; 
Char.       Happy  as  cats  in  the  sunshine  Tying — 
AIL  Three  little  Mullins  girls  1 

Three  little  g^rls  who  mind  their  mother 

Unlike  Peter,  their  lazy  brother. 

Always  loving  one  another — 
Three  little  Mullins  girls  ! 
Three  little  Mullins  girls  ! 
Faith.     Now  we  are  bound  for  the  school-house  gray  ; 
Hope.       First  we'll  work  and  then  we'll  play  ; 
Char,       To-morrow  we  keep  holiday, — 
AIL  Three  little  Mullins  girls  ! 

Faith.     Old  Father  Christmas  is  almost  here  ; 
Hope.      Over  the  mountains,  sweet  and  clear. 
Char.       His  sleigh-bells  ring  in  the  list'ning  ear 
AIL  Of  three  little  Mullins  girls. 
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Three  little  girls  who  mind  their  mother. 
Unlike  Peter,  their  naughty  brother. 
Always  loving  one  another, 

Three  little  Mullins  girls  ! 

Three  little  Mullins  girls  ! 

JJL         Three  little  Mullins  girls  are  we 

Three  little  hearts  so  light  and  free 

Busy  as  the  bumble-bee, — 
Three  little  Mullins  girls  ! 
Faifh.     When  the  day  is  calm  and  mild, 
Hope.      And  the  snow  lies  undeiiled, 
Char.       Down  the  hill  we  coast  like  wild — 
AIL  Three  little  Mullins  girls  ! 

And  if  bleak  and  cold  the  weather 

We  j ust  n estle  close  togethe r,     [  They  nestle  together. 

Like  the  birdies  in  the  heather — 
Three  little  Mullins  girls  ! 
Three  little  Mullins  girls ! 
Paith.     Down  we  go,  the  trees  fly  by 
Hope.       Like  a  blur  against  the  sky — 
Char.       But  we're  not  afraid, — we  fly, 
All.  Three  little  Mullins  girls  ! 

Faith.      When  the  moon  begins  to  peep, 
Hope.       And  the  icicles  cease  to  weep, 
Char.       You  will  And  us  fast  asleep. 
AIL  .  Three  little  Mullins  girls  ! 

And  if  bleak  and  cold  the  weather, 

We  just  nestle  close  together 

Like  the  birdies  in  the  heather,  etc. 


[Softly. 
[All  nod  sleepily. 


[  IVhile  the  last  lines  are  being  sung  the  boys  exeunt ;  as 
the  three  finish  they  run  out  by  the  door,  waving 
**  good-bye  " 
Widow.  Well,  I  declare  !  If  those  children  keep  on  they'll 
turn  into  full-grown  opera-singers  some  day.  That  would  be  a 
fine  thing,  wouldn't  it  ?  Then  the  Widow  Mullins  could  carry 
her  head  as  high  as  any  of  yer  grand  folks,  and  put  on  lace  and 
ruffles.  .  .  I  guess  that  day's  a  long  way  off"  though ;  it's 
the  washing  day's  here  just  now,  {turning  to  wash'tubs\  so  I'll 
have  to  quit  building  castles  in  the  air  at  once,  and  build  castles 
in  soap  suds  instead.  {She  sets  to  work  with  a  will;  sings 
snatches  of  songs  while  working.  Gets  thoughtful,  and, 
stopping  for  a  moment,  says  :  I  wonder  what  I'm  going  to  do 
about  it.  Here  it  is  nearly  Christmas  and  I  haven't  given  the 
matter  a  thought.  I'll  have  to  get  something  for  Faith.  Hope, 
and  Charity,  and  the  boys,  or  they'll  be  terribly  disappointed. 
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Faith  and  Charity  both  need  a  new  pair  of  shoes  badly,  but  I 
don't  see  how  I  can  afford  them  ;  and  they  couldn't  possibly  get 
along  without  a  big  turkey  for  dinner.  I  don't  know  how  in 
the  world  I'm  going  to  make  them  all  happy  this  Christmas. 
(Guy  and  Swy  p^ep  in  at  door  R.)  It  does  seem  as  if  out  of 
all  the  well-off  people  there  are  in  this  town,  some  one  would 
come  to  the  assistance  of  a  poor  widow  like  me.  Now  look  at 
the  Millingtons,  with  their  two  boys  ;  those  fellows  have  all  the 
money  they  want  to  fritter  away  on  all  sorts  of  foolishness. 
But  would  you  ever  catch  them  giving  anything  to  the  poor 
people  of  the  town  for  Christmas  ?  Not  much  !  Two  stingier 
fellows  I  never  heard  of!  And  then  there  are  the  Higginses, 
and  the  Reynolds,  and  the  Archibalds — they  all  roll  in  wealth, 
every  one  of  them  ;  but  nobody  is  any  happier  for  it.  I  won't 
ask  for  charity  though,  that's  against  my  principles.  No,  I'll 
talk  it  over  with  the  girls  to  night,  and  we'll  make  it  out  the 
best  we  can.  {Squeezing  water  from  the  last  piece  and  drop- 
ping it  into  the  basket,)  There.  So  far,  so  good.  I  must 
hang  up  these  things  and  get  at  it  again. 

\Puts  on  hood,  takes  basket,  and  exit  R. 

Enter  stealthily  Guy  and  SwY. 

Guj.  Ssh  !  The  widow  is  out  and  the  children  all  at  school ; 
we've  got  the  whole  house  to  ourselves.  We  must  make  out 
our  plan  of  campaign  in  a  hurry,  though,  for  she'll  soon  be  back. 
Perhaps  she  will  change  her  opinion  of  us  when  we  get  through 
with  our  little  scheme.  See,  there's  a  regular  old-fashioned 
fireplace  ;  can't  we  make  our  entrance  by  the  chimney  in  reg- 
ular Santa  Claus  fashion  ?  {Peering  up  the  chimney.)  Yes. 
It's  almost  straight,  and  doesn't  look  so  very  sooty,  either. 
Keep  your  eye  on  the  widow,  Swy  !     Don't  let  her  surprise  us. 

Swy  {Peeping  through  the  doorway).  All  right.  She's  got 
half  a  basketful  to  dispose  of  yet. 

Ony.  Everything  seems  favorable.  I  only  hope  the  youngsters 
won't  be  scared  into  fits  when  we  tumble  into  the  room. 

Swy.  Oh,  they're  not  to  be  scared  at  a  little.  Besides,  who- 
ever heard  of  a  child  being  frightened  at  dear  old  Santa  ? 

Quy.  Dear  old  humbug  !  Whoever  knew  a  child  who  saw 
his  mythical  majesty,  my  wise  brother  ? 

Swy.  Now,  don't  get  up  a  row  here  !  Talk  lower — the 
widow's  looking  this  way. 

Ony.  Well,  that's  settled.  We  come  down  the  chimney, 
leaving  our  reindeer  on  the  roof — uncomfortable  position  for 
us,  brother  mine,  if  any  of  the  kids  go  out  to  look  for  the  deer 
and  find  them  not,  eh  ? 

Swy.  If  we  don't  mention  them  they'll  never  think  of  it  {neg^ 
lecting  his  watch  for  a  minute)  and  if  they  do,  tell  'em  our 
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coachman  didn't  wait  for  us,  but  is  to  call  ior  us  with  sleigh  and 
reindeer  at  lo  P.  M.  sharp.  {Resumes  his  watch,)  By  Geor]ge, 
the  widow's  almost  here  !  {Confusion.)  We  can't  go  out  that 
way — ^run  for  the  front  door — run  ! 

QUICK  CURTAIN. 


ACTIIL 

SOAlie* — Cottage  interior,  same  as  Act  //.  Time,  the  night 
before  Christmas.  Faith,  Hope,  Charity  and  Maria 
Louise  are  playing  ••  Tiddledy  Winks**  on  the  floor  R,  F. 
Susan  is  rocking  the  cradle  behind  them.  The  younger  boys 
are  engaged  in  Popping  corn,  cracking  nuts,  etc.,  at  the  fir e- 
place,  Peter  is  eating  an  immense  ball  of  popcorn,  L.  F. 
Mary  Ann  and  the  Widow  are  sewing  at  table  c.  //  is  a 
stormy  night  outside  y  the  wind  howls  and  whistles  through 
the  cracks,  and  the  sleet  beats  against  the  windows.  As 
the  curtain  rises  they  are  all  singing  **  Ifs  a  long  way  round 
the  year,  my  dear  ;  "just  as  they  finish,  TOM  enters  out  of 
breath,  with  cap  drawn  down  over  his  ears,  and  market 
basket  on  his  arm. 

Tom  {shaking  off  snow).  Whew,  but  this  is  a  fearful  night ! 
d  most  lost  my  way  several  times,  for  it's  black  as  pitch  out,  and 
the  snow  came  so  fast  it  almost  blinded  me.  {Takes  off  his 
things,  warms  his  hands  at  the  fire  a  minute,  then  picks  up 
the  basket,  and  going  to  his  mother,  says  in  an  aside  to  her.) 
There,  ma,  I've  got  everything  in  there.  There  was  only  one 
turkey  left.  Mr.  Holt  said  he'd  make  me  a  present  of  that,  so 
I  took  it.  If  it  ain't  enough  to  go  around  p'raps  I  can  get 
another  somewhere  else  to-morrow. 

[Widow  Mullins  takes  the  basket  and  goes  behind  screen 
at  back  of  room  ;  TOM  stands  watching  the  girls  play. 

Charitj.  Tom,  come  here  a  minute  ;  I  want  to  whisper 
something  to  you.  (TOM  bends  over  her  s  she  whispers.\ 
Tom,  do  you  think  the  storm  will  keep  Santa  Claus  away  r 
(Tom  shakes  his  head  with  a  smile.)  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  ;  I  was 
afraid  it  might.     Is  it  my  turn,  Maria  ? 

Maria  Lonise.  Wait  a  second.  {She  plays.)  There,  now 
it  is.    Go  ahead  !  [Charity  plays. 

TonL  Hurrah  !  Good  for  Charity  !  I  bet  on  Charity  every 
time.  [Charity  looks  up  and  smiles, 

Hope.  Oh,  Charity's  no  good  !  I  can  beat  Charity  any  day. 
Watch  me  now ! 

[She  takes  great  care,  but  goes  wide  of  the  mark* 
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Tom.  Ho,  ho,  ho  !  You're  a  iine  player,  you  are  !  You 
didn't  come  within  a  mile  of  the  cup.  {By  this  time  it  is 
Charity's  turn  again.)  Now,  Charity,  careful !  You  must 
get  your  man  in  this  time,  sure.  (Charity  plays  and  gets  her 
man  in.)  That's  the  ticket  !  Good  for  you  !  You're  my  girl — 
you  can  beat  'em  every  time. 

[He  picks  her  up  and  they  dance  around  the  room  together, 
Tom  singing  **  Rig-a-jig-jig  and  away  we  go."' 
Dick  {pointing    to  Peter).     I  say,  fellows,  look  at  Peter 
stuffing  that  monster  pop-corn  ball  all  by  himself.     ( Walks  over 
to  Peter,  and  gives  him  a  sounding  slap  on  the  shoulder,) 
Come,  old  man,  don't  be  stingy.     Give  us  a  bite.     (Peter  lets 
him  take  a  bite.)     Thanks  ! 
Hany  {Jumping  up.)    Give  me  one  too,  Peter. 

{All  the  boys  crowd  around  him. 
Jame8«    And  me ! 
Jolm.     And  me  ! 

Tom  {going  over  with  Charity.)  Come,  Charity.  We're 
in  this,  too. 

Peter.  I  c-c-can't  give  you  all  bites !  It  ain't  b-b-big 
enough  ! 

All-     Oh,  yes.  you  can.     You've  had  your  share  anyway  ! 
\They  hold  Peter  until  each  one  has  had  a  bite.     This 
leaves  PETER  only  a  single  kernel  of  popcorn,  which  he 
regards  with  a  rueful  countenance. 
Peter.     I  think  you  f-f-folks  are  t-t-too  mean  for  anything. 
N-now  I  haven't  got  any  m-more  pop-pop-popcorn. 

Dick.  Poor,  boy  \  Well,  never  mind.  I  guess  you  won't 
starve. 

"Hxrrj  {handing  Peter  the  popper  filled  with  popcorn.) 
No  ;  we  couldn't  bear  to  see  you  starve  !     Here,  help  yourself. 

[Peter  sits  down  and  continues  eating. 

Enter  Widow  Mullins. 

Widow.  Come,  children,  it's  'most  bed-time.  We  must  all 
go  early  on  Christmas  Eve,  you  know,  in  case  Santa  Claus 
should  come  here  first  and  find  us  all  awake. 

Charitj  {gunning  to  her  mother).  Oh.  mamma,  tell  us 
about  Santa  Claus  and  then  we'll  all  go  good. 

Faith,  Hope,  and  ICaria  Loaise  (<»  chorus).  Yes,  mamma, 
do  tell  us  about  the  good  old  fellow. 

James  cLnd  Jolm.  Yes,  momsey  dear,  and  tell  us  all  about 
his  deer. 

Dick.     And  his  toys. 

Cliarit7.     Yes,  and  his  dolls. 

Harry.     And  what  kind  of  skates  he  carries. 

Peter.     And  wh-what  he  has  g-g-good  to  eat 
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Tom  {winking  at  Peter).    And  whether  he  likes  popcorn. 
In  fact,  tell  us  all  about  him,  ma. 

Widow.     Well,  well,  seein*  it's  the  night  before  Christmas. 

I  suppose  I'll  have  to  indulge  you  a  little.     So  all  sit  down  and 

make  yourselves  comfortable,  and  I'll  try  to  tell  you  the  story. 

[The  girls  cease  playing  "  Ttddledy  Winks**    All  group 

themselves  about  their  mother  in  comfortable  positions^ 

Peter  puts  away  the  popper  and  seats  himself  with 

the  rest. 

Widow   (seated  at  table  C.  with    Charity   in  her  lap). 
AvfSiy,  'way  up  in  the  North,  where  there's  always  ice  and  snow, 
in  a  f^ne  big  castle  all  by  himself,  lives  dear  old  Santa  Claus  ; 
he  hasn't  any  children  of  his  own,  but  he's  so  fond  of  them  that 
he  makes  believe  every  body  else's  children  are  his  ;  and  so  he 
calculates  once  a  year  to  pay  them  all  a  visit,  and  give  them  all 
a  present  and  a  good  time  generally.     He  works  hard  all  the 
year  in  his  work-shop  making  dolls,  and  toys,  and  all  manner 
of  nice  things.    Then,  when  Christmas  Eve  comes,  he  says  to 
himself,  "  I've  got  everything  ready,  and  now  it's  time  for  my 
fun.     I'll  load  up  my  sleigh,  hitch  up  my  reindeer,  and  then  go 
racing  down  South  as  fast  as  the  wind.     I'll  creep  down  the 
chimney  of  every  house  where  there's  a  good  boy  or  girl,  and 
put  something  nice  in  their  stocking^s.     And  when  they  wake 
up  in  the  morning,  how  happy  they'll  be,  and  how  they'll  bless 
dear  old  Santa  Claus."    So  then  he  loads  up  his  sleigh,  and 
when  all  is  ready,  snaps  his  whip  and  cries  "  Ho,  Dunder  and 
Blitzen  and  Dancer  and  Prancer ! — go  it,  now,  and  do  your 
best !  "    So  off  they  start ;  and  the  bells  jingle  merrily,  and  the 
snow  flies  in  clouds  ;  and  jolly  old  Santa  Claus  sings  lively  tunes 
to  amuse  himself  and  keep  himself  warm,  until  he  gets  almost 
here.     Then  he  goes  slower  and  more  cautiously  so's  not  to 
make  too  much  noise.      The  first  chimney  he  comes  to,  he 
listens  for  a  moment  to  see  if  all  is  quiet.     Then  he  climbs  down 
and  fills  the  stockings,  and  in  a  few  minutes  is  off  again.     The 
next  chimney  he  doesn't  stop  to  listen,  but  goes  right  down  and 
gets  to  work.     And  soon,  he  gets  so  over  his  Tear  of  being 
caught,  when  he  sees  that  every  one  is  asleep,  that  he  dances 
around,  cracks  jokes,  and  has  a  fine  time  all  by  himself,     (//ere 
John  and  James  whisper  earnestly  to  each  other,)    Then  it  is 
that  sometimes  curious  children  try  to  catch  him  ;  but  they  can 
never  do  it,  for  he  always  gets  away,  and  sometimes  before  he 
has  filled   their  stockings.     {She  notices  John  and  James.) 
What  are  you  two  boys  whispering  so  industriously  about  ? 

JoluL     Oh,  something  ! 

Widow.     Something,  eh  t    Well,  what  is  that  something .? 

James.     Oh,  nothing  much  !    We  were  just  trying  to  think 
how  we  could  see  the  old  fellow. 
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Widow.  Ah,  I  thought  so !  You  had  better  not  think  any 
more  about  it.  If  you  should  try  anything  like  that  he'd  catch 
you  sure,  and  then  you  wouldn't  get  a  thing.  No,  sound  asleep 
in  bed  is  the  place  where  all  good  boys  and  girls  must  be  when 
Santa  Claus  comes.  That's  where  my  little  boys  and  girls 
should  be  now — see,  they  can  hardly  keep  their  eyes  open ! 
[Peter  has  fallen  asleep  ««^  Charity  almost  j  she 

rouses  up, 

Cliari^.  Oh,  no,  we  haven't,  mamma.  Please  tell  us  some 
more.     Do  you  think  Santa  Claus  will  bring  me  some  new  shoes  ? 

\Pointing  to  her  toe,  which  protrudes  through  a 

hole  in  her  shoe. 

Widow.  I  hope  so,  my  dear,  I  hope  so  !  You  need  them  bad 
enough.  (Peter  begins  to  snore.)  See,  your  big  brother's 
snoring  ;  that  means  bed-time,  sure. 

John  and  James.  'Sh  !  ma,  'sh  !  Let  us  have  some  fun  with 
him. 

Tom  i^ho  has  been  conversing  with  "NIaky  for  the  past  few 
moments  while  she  has  been  plying  her  needle).  Who  wants 
to  hear  Mary  Ann  tell  the  story  of  little  Miss  Betty,  before  w# 
go  to  bed  ? 

Dick.    Idol 

Harry.    So  do  I ! 

John  and  ZKSnm.    And  we  do,  too  ! 

{They  tickle  PETER.     Business,     He  mutters  "  More  t-t- 
turkey"  and**  I  want  some  m-m-more  m-m-mince-pie," 

Faith  and  Hope.     We  girls  do  ;  won't  you  tell  it,  Mary  Ann  ? 

M.  L.  (hugging  Mary  and  giving  her  a  hiss).  Yes,  dear 
sister  Mary,  do  tell  it  for  us. 

Peter  {making  as  if  to  take  a  big  bite,  and  in  so  doing  almost 
biting  James*  Jinger  as  the  latter  is  tickling  his  nose,)  That's 
goo-goo-good.  {While  he  is  still  rapturously  working  his 
jaw,  he  wakes  up.)  Wh-what*s  the  m-m-m-matter  ?  Where's 
it  g-g-gone  ? 

James.     What  ?    Where's  what  gone  ? 

Peter.     Why,  the  m-mince-p-p-p-pie  ! 

Tom  {shaking  him),  Down  into  your  stomach  long  ago,  you 
glutton  1  Where'd  you  suppose  ?  Go  upstairs  to  bed,  will  you, 
or  else  keep  quiet  while  your  sister  tells  her  story  ! 

Peter.  I  th-thought  Santa  C-C-Claus  was  feeding  me  t-turkey 
and  min-min-mince-pie  ! 

Tom.  Well,  he  wasn't,  so  keep  quiet  will  you  ?  All  right 
now  ;  go  ahead,  Mary  Ann. 

[  Mary  recites  "  Maid  Bess,'' from  "  St,  Nicholas  " 
Magazine  of  December,  1893.  As  she  finishes  the  chil- 
dren all  applaud. 

Widow.     That's  very  good.     Betty  must  have  been  a  smart 
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little  maid  to  do  what  she  did.     I  wonder  if  any  of  my  little 
girls  would  have  known  what  to  do  in  Betty's  place  ? 
M.  L.     I  don't  believe  they  would.     I  shouldn't  have. 
Faith.     Nor  I.  either. 
Hope.     No.  neither  should  I. 

Charity.     Well,  if  I'd  been  there  I'd  have  said,  "  You  naughty 
bad  men,  go  right  away,  and  don't  you  dare  touch  my  papa  and 
mamma  ! " 
Dick.     Yes  ;  but  what  if  they  wouldn't  go  ? 
Charity.     Well,  I  don't  know,  but  I'd  made  'em  go  away 
somehow. 

Widow.  Of  course  you  would,  dear !  Charity  would  have 
found  a  way  all  right.  But  come,  now  1  It's  bed-time,  and  you 
must  all  go  at  once. 

Tom.  Just  one  thing  before  we  go,  ma.  I  promised  the  boys 
I'd  recite  "  The  Sleigh-Ride  "  for  them  ;  so  here  goes,  and  you 
must  all  chime  in  m  the  chorus. 

[Tom  recites  the  piece,  which  may  be  found  in  the  December 
number  of  "  St,  Nicholas  **  for  1893,  •^^'^^  «^^  ^^g  '^' 
refrain  at  the  end  of  each  verse. 
Widow  {as  they  stop  singing.     There.    That's  all  for  to- 
night.   Now  light  your  candles  and  hurry  of!  to  bed. 

[Mary  and  Tom  takedown  candles  and  candle-sticks  from 

the  mantel,  light  candles,  and  supply  the  children  with 

them.     The  WIDOW  MULLINS  takes  the  lamp  and  starts 

for  the  door. 

Charity.     But, .mamma,  aren't  we  going  to  hang  up  our 

stockings  ? 

Widow,  Oh,  yes.  Get  on  your  night-gowns  first ;  and  then, 
if  you  are  very  good  I'll  let  you  run  down  for  a  minute  and  hang 
them  up.  [Exit  Widow,  r. 

Peter  {pulling  up  trouser-legs  and  disclosing  bare  ankles). 
But  w-w-what  am  I  g-g-going  to  d-do.  I  haven't  got  any  s-s-s 
stockings. 

Tom.  Oh,  you  don't  need  any.  Santa  Glaus  won't  bring  you 
anything  anyway. 

Peter.     I  know  what  I'll  d-d-do.     I'll  hang  up  my  p-p-p-pants  ! 
Charity.     Tom,  dear,  ride  me  up  pussy-back,  won't  you  ? 
Tom.     All  right, — jump  up  ! 

[Tom  takes  Charity  on  his  back  and  leads  the  procession 
from  the  room.     Girls  all  follow  him  to  door  R.     Boys 
go  to  door  L.     Just  as  they  are  leaving  some  one  pro- 
poses a  rousing  cheer  for  Santa   Claus  /  the  cheer  is 
given  with  such  a  will  that  the  baby  wakes  and  begins 
to  cry. 
Suan.     Oh  dear  !     Now  those  younguns  have  gone  and 
woken  up  the  baby  just  as  I  got  it  nicely  to  sleep.     (Taking  it 
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from  the  cradled)     I  think  it's  a  shame, — there,  there,  don't 
cry,  my  pet !     Yes,  it  was  too  bad,  so  it  was  ! 

Tom  {entering).  Hello  !  What's  the  matter,  Sue  ?  Did  the 
baby  wake  up  ? 

Susan.  Of  course  he  did  !  You  all  made  racket  enough  to 
wake  up  twenty  babies.     I  wish  you'd  be  a  little  more  careful. 

Tom.     We  didn't  mean  to  ;  but  it's  Christmas  Eve,  you  know, 

and  we  all  have  to  have  a  good  time.     So  there's  no  use  in 

being  cross  about  it.     He'll  soon  go  to  sleep  again.     Let  me  see 

the  little  fellow.     {Looks  at  baby,  stoops  over,  and  gives  it  a 

kiss.)     There,  old  man.     Be  good  now,  and  go  right  to  sleep 

for  your  sister.     He'll  be  O.  K.  in  a  minute  or  two.  Sue.     He's 

most  asleep  now.     I  must  go  along  and  see  what  those  kids  are 

up  to.  [Exit  Tom,  l. 

[Susan  sings  Tennyson*s  **  Lullaby"  **Sweet  and  Low  " 

singing  slower  and  slower  till,  at  the  end  of  the  last 

verse,  she  falls  asleep  with  the  baby  in  her  arms.     GUY 

Mellington  descends  chimney,  disguised  as  Santa 

Claus.     He  brushes  off  the  snow  and  says. 

Guy.  Whew  !  But  it's  cold  up  there  on  the  roof.  I  almost 
froze  my  fingers  in  clambering  up  ;  Swy  must  be  enjoying  him- 
self up  there.  He  had  to  do  something,  so  I  dressed  him  up  as 
an  old  man  whom  I  call  Zero,  and  am  going  to  pass  him  off  as 
my  assistant.  Wonder  where  everybody  has  gone — the  stockings 
aren't  hungyet,so  they  can't  be  abed.  (Discovers  Susan.)  Hello! 
(Crosses  over  and  looks  at  her.)     Sound  asleep,  both  of  them  ! 

Swy  (calling from  the  roof,  and  imitating  the  voice  of  an  old 
man).     Hey  there,  Santa,  hurry  up  and  call  me  down  ! 

Qny.  There  he  goes.  I  thought  he'd  be  calling  in  a  minute. 
(Crossing  to  fireplace  and  calling  up  chimney^  All  right, 
Zero,  lower  the  pack  ! 

\The  pack  is  let  down  the  chimney  by  means  of  a  rope,  and 
S^Y  follows, shivering  and  brushing  the  snow  from  his 
cloak. 

Swy  ((angrily,  his  teeth  chattering).  D'you  want  a  fellow  to 
freeze  to  death  up  there  in  a  blinding  snow-storm  ?  You  must 
think  I'm  made  of  cast-iron  by  the  way  you  keep  me  waiting  ! 

Guy  {pointing  to  Susan  and  the  child).  'Sh  !  Don't  talk  so 
loud  ;  you'll  wake  the  baby.  I  didn't  keep  you  waiting  any 
longer  than  I  could  help  ;  had  to  make  sure  the  track  was 
clear.  (Looking  himself  over.)  How  do  I  look,  old  man,  any- 
how ?  Do  you  think  I'll  fulfill  the  children's  expectations  of  the 
dear  old  saint } 

Swy.  Oh  yes  !  You'll  do  all  right.  You  only  need  to  put 
on  more  of  a  swagger  when  you  walk,  and  a  general  air  of 
jollity,  and  a  better  looking  Santa  Claus  couldn't  be  wished  for. 
How  do  I  pass  for  Zero  ? 
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Ouy.  First  class.  Only  don't  forget  to  make  yourself  as 
small  as  possible  ;  remember,  you're  a  dwarf. 

Swy  (doubling  himself  up  as  much  as  possible,  and  speaking 
in  a  squeaky  voice).  Well,  Grandpa  Santa,  what  d*ye  want 
next? 

Ouy  {speaking  in  gruff,  yet  withal  a  pleasant  voice).  Zero, 
dear,  I  feel  so  gay  I  don't  know  how  to  contain  myself!  I 
think — ^to  work  off  some  of  my  animal  spirits, — I'll  go  through 
the  dance  with  you. 

8wj.     The  dance  it  is.  dear  Grandpa. 

[  They  caper  about,  and  go  through  an  impromptu  dance,  to 
the  music  of  the  dance  appended  to  the  song  "  Baby, 
baby,  dance  my  darling  baby,**  playing  leap-frog  with 
each  other,  etc.  Suddenly  they  stop  in  a  listening  atti- 
tude, C. 
Guy.  Hark ! 
thvy.     Did  you  hear  something  } 

[They  go  to  opposite  doors  R.  and  L.,  open  them,  listen  a 
moment,  and  rush  noiselessly  back  to  C 
Guy.     They're  coming ! 
Swy.     I  heard  them  ! 

[They  retire  to  the  hearth  and  busy  themselves  sorting  out 
the  toys.     Susan  gradually  wakes  up  and  rubs  her  eyes. 
She  sees  Santa  and  Zero,  and  rubs  them  again  vigor- 
ously, almost  dropping  the  baby  in  her  astonishment. 
Puts  baby  in  cradle,  and  says  in  a  low  voice, 
BniaiL     Can  that  be  really  Santa  Glaus,  or  am  I  dreaming  ? 
{Pinches  herself  and  shows  signs  of  feeling  it.)     No,  I'm  awake, 
that's  certain  !     I  never  believed  in  Santa  Glaus  before,  but  my 
eyes  don't  deceive  me.     That's  him,  surely.     Gan  I  slip  out,  I 
wonder,  and  tell  the  children  ? 

[Enter  Gharity   in  her  nightgown,  carrying  a  candle. 

She  sees  Santa,  and  rushes  out  in  joy.    James  andjOKS 

appear  at  door,  but  SUSAV  motions  them  back.     She  then 

slips  out  door  at  K.    All  the  girls  peep  in  at  door  R., 

all  the  boys  at  door  L.     They  beckon  to  each  other. 

Santa.     There,  Zero,  old  fellow,  everything's  all  there,  isn't  it  ? 

Zero.     Yes,  sir,  all  there.    Just  let's  arrange  these  dolls  a  little 

better,  and  then — 

[The  children,  the  younger  ones  arrayed  in  their  night-^ 
gowns,  with  bare  feet,  and  holding  a  stocking  in  one 
hand  and  a  candle  in  the  other,  have  crept  in  stealthily 
and  grouped  themselves  behind  the  two.  They  here  in- 
terrupt Zero  with  a  joyous  shout  of  "  Hello,  Santa 
Glaus, — we've  caught  you  !  "  Santa,  much  astonished 
tries  to  escape,  but  they  surround  him  and  take  him 
prisoner. 
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Santa.  Well,  well,  I  didn't  bargain  for  this.  I  thought  all 
these  little  girls  and  boys  were  snugly  tucked  away  in  their  beds, 
and  instead  of  that  they've  caught  me  here  !  Dear !  dear ! 
Here's  lots  of  other  children  to  be  visited,  and  I'm  arrested  the 
first  thing.     Well,  now  you've  caught  me,  what's  to  be  my  fate  ? 

Chari'^.  Give  us  our  presents  and  play  with  us  some,  and 
then  we'll  let  you  go. 

Santa.  AH  right,  my  dears,  if  that's  all  you  ask  I'll  soon  have 
you  satisfied,  and  be  whirling  on  my  way  to  see  all  the  other 
boys  and  girls.     Zero,  the  presents  ;  hand  them  to  me. 

Zero.     Yes,  Grandpa  dear,  here  they  are. 

Faith.     What  a  funny  old  man  ! 

Hope.     Yes,  and  what  a  squeaky  voice. 

DiCX.     Who  is  yer  pardner,  Santay  ? 

Santa  {taking  the  things  from  Zero),  Here,  step  forth  and 
show  yourself.  This,  my  dear  children,  is  my  most  esteemed 
helper,  Mr.  Zero.  I'm  getting  so  old  now,  and  there  are  so  many 
children  to  visit,  that  I  have  to  have  someone  to  help  me  out ;  this 
little  old  gentleman  does  it,  and  a  fine  old  fellow  he  is  too.  {Hands 
Charity  a  pair  of  shoes.)  Here,  my  good  little  girl,  are  some 
things  to  keep  your  little  feet  warm  ;  here's  something  for  you 
two  ;  {hands  Faith  and  Hope  each  a  pair  of  mittens.)  John, 
here's  some  choo-choo  cars  for  you.  Now  you  can  play  you're 
an  engineer  on  the  New  York  Central.  {Hands  him  a  train  of 
cars.)  And  James, — let's  see,  Zero,  what  have  we  got  for  James  ? 
(Zero  hands  Santa  a  Noah's  Ark.)  Oh,  yes  ;  here  it  is, — a 
fine  new  Noah's  Ark.  Now  get  to  work,  my  boy,  and  see  if  you 
can  pick  out  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth  !  Maria  Louise,  I'm  glad 
to  see  you've  been  such  a  good  girl,  and  helped  your  mother  take 
care  of  your  younger  sisters.  Here  is  a  nice  new  hood  that  will 
keep  your  ears  warm  on  a  cold  winter's  day,  and  in  addition,  as  a 
special  reward,  a  fine  big  box  of  candy.  (Maria  Louise  takes 
them  and  thanks  him.)  Dick  and  Harry,  you've  been  pretty  good 
boys,  I  think,  so  here's  something  to  amuse  yourselves  with.  Be 
careful  how  you  use  them,  and  don't  shoot  any  poor  little  birds. 
{Hands  them  each  an  air  rifle.  They  dance  about  and  have  a 
mock  duel  at  the  back  of  the  stage.)  Mary  Ann  and  Susan  Jane, 
here  are  some  packages  for  you.  They  contain  something  nice 
which  I  know  you'll  like,  but  you  mus'n't  open  them  till  I've  de- 
parted. Tom,  you  too  deserve  a  good  present, — {handing  him 
a  package)  here  it  is.  (ToM  opens  it  and  finds  some  books.) 
And,  mamma  dear,  here  is  something  for  you.  {Hands  her  a 
basket.)  A  lot  of  good,  serviceable  articles,  which  you  will  find 
very  useful.  Now  I  believe  my  task  is  done.  I've  distributed 
all  the  presents  and  must —  (Peter  sobs  violently.)  Why, 
what's  the  matter  here  ?     What  are  you  crying  about,  Peter  ? 

Peter.    You  didn't  g-g-give  m-me  a  p-p-p-p-present  I 
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Santa.  I  didn't  ?  W«ll,  well,  brace  up  t  Don't  cry  about  it. 
Zero,  isn't  there  anything  left  we  can  give  Peter  ?  (Zero  /rij- 
duces  a  jumfiing-jack.)  Here,  Peterboy,  here's  something  thatll 
dry  your  tear*. — make  it  go,  and  see  if  it  don't !  (Peter  pulls 
tki  string  and  is  soon  laughing  merrily.)  Let's  see,  Zero, 
haven't  we  forgotlen  something  ?  Yes,  the  babies  :  we  haven't 
given  them  the  babies.  John  and  James,  put  away  your  toys 
now  ;  we've  got  something  else  for  you.  {Hands  them  each  a 
small  darkly  doll.)     Charity,  here's  your  baby. 

\Gives  her  a  fine  big  doll  half  as  big  as  herself,  and  sup- 
plies thi  rtst  -milh  dolls  of  various  kinds.      The  Widow 
late  s  her  own  baby.     All  line  up  front  of  stage  ,■  Widow 
in  center,  children  oh  either  side. 
%aill.iM.  {surveying  them).     Now  are  you   all  supplied?     Yes, 
all  except  Peter.      Peter,  I  ve  got  a  bigger  baby  for  you.      (TaJUs 
a-may  jumping'jack  and  hands  him  a  big  turkey.)     Some  time 
ago  I  heard  you  all  singing  a  sweet  song,  the  relrain  of  which 
began   ■■  Baby,  baby,  dance   my  darling   baby."     You  wonder 
when  and  how  1  heard  you  ?     Ah,  never  mind  ;  the  sound  of 
children's  voices  sometimes  floats  even  to  my  far  northern  bome, 
even  as  awhispered  prayer  on  earth  assails  thegatesof  Heaven; 
but  I  see  by  your  faces  you  have  not  forgoiten  the  song.     Let  as 
all  sing  it  now,  and  may  you  all  live  to  sing  it  for  many  years  to 
come.     Ready  \  then — go  ! 

[Everyone  joins    in   singing  the    ••  Baby   Song "   from 
••  Wang;  "    as  they  are  finishing.  Zero  ascends  chimm^, 
and  Santa  Claus   stands  in  fireplace  ready  to  follow 
him.      When  the  last   note  has  been  sung  he  says. 
Santa.      Good-by,  children  dear  1  I'm  off  again  till  next  year. 
My  visit  to-night  has  been  a  pleasant  one,  and  I  hope  to  see  you 
every  one    twelve   months    from    this  very  night.     So  farewell 
again  ;  farewell  !     A  merry,  merry  Christmas  to  you  all  ! 
All.     Hip,  hip,  hurrah  for  Santa  Claus  I     Hip,  hip,  hurrah! 

CURTAIN. 


9L  W.  $itieto'0  Pas0 


MAiMSTBATB  '^■^'^'^  ^  nree  Aoti.   Tvtlfit  mski,  fovr 
^^^^  *^        feniAlaiL   OcmIuim,  iiiod«n|  aomttrjt  ftll 
InlMlor.   PlftfitwolioiirtMidi^lMlt 

in  Nomnns  us.  ebkkii  STiiH.t^'LSS: 

OoftiuMtiiiiodani}  ioenery,  alltntorloni   Flayi  a  full  •rating. 

luu  imvti#«AAi«  goen^jy^  ^jy^^  Jnterion,  ntliOT  •kborar«; 
•ottiokM,  nodvB.   Plajiafii]l«f«iilii|p 


TUB  scfloounsiitEss  ^zii^::^^ssts:^. 

Hkn^inUaAan.  Ptoyi  •  foil  dmlng. 

m  sEcoio  ns.  tahqoebai  ^^rJ^'^ 

tomatiinodini;  fOMMiry,  three  intcrlon.   Piayt  a  foil  erening. 

SWH?r  LATHIDEK   ^^<^^  ^  Tbree  AetiL    Servi  malee,  four 
i9ifi4i4i  i«iifUuriA   j^uu^jjg^  8oeiie»ailxigleint«rlorieoetunies, 

modem.   Playi  •  foil  erenlng. 

THE  TIMES  ^'^''"'''y  ^  '^^  ^^^^   '^  inaleei  eeven  females. 
lUU  iuu«j  8oflne,aati)giletiiterlori  eoetomee^ modern.    Playsa 

foUerenlng. 

TBB  WEAKQt  SEL  <^^1^^^^^^   Btght  malee, ell^t 
.Mat  fi.inn^rm  m^mm  j^jj^j^^    Ooetunes,  modtiii J  Menerj,  ftwo 

Interlora,   Plays  a  foil  erenlni^ 

A  ™  finwrr  a  snu  Ssrj'^Sf^Ss:.^'^^*-^:. 

modecn;  seeno,  a  single  Intedor.   Plays  a  foil  erening. 


Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

Walttt  ^.  TSabtt  &  CDtnpanf 

Ho.  5  Hamilton  Place,  Boetoni  Maseachoaetts 
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